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AirrruAL  meeting. 


The  Sixteenth  Annual  Meeting  of  the  Prison  Discipline  Society 
was  held  at  No.  2  Marlboro'  Chapel,  on  Monday,  May  24,  1841,  at 
3  o'clock,  P.  M.  A  quorum  being  present,  the  Rev.  Dr.  Jenks,  the 
oldest  Vice-President  then  present,  whose  duty  it  was,  according  to  the 
Constitution,  in  the  absence  of  the  President,  took  the  chair,  and  opened 
the  meeting  with  prayer.  The  Secretary  read  the  minutes  of  the  cor- 
responding meeting  of  the  last  year.  At  the  request  of  the  Chairman, 
Mr.  H.  M.  Willis,  one  of  the  auditors,  read  the  Treasurer's  Report, 
and  the  certificate  of  its  correctness  by  the  auditors,  James  Means  and 
H.  M.  Willis.  Mr.  Daniel  Safforo  was  appointed  a  committee  to 
distribute,  collect,  and  sort  the  votes  for  the  officers  of  the  ensuing 
year.  This  being  done,  the  officers  of  the  preceding  year  were  de- 
clared elected.  A  vote  of  thanks  was  passed  unanimously  to  Mr. 
Charles  Cleveland,  for  his  faithful  and  gratuitous  performance  of 
the  duties  of  Treasurer,  for  many  years.  The  meeting  then  adjourned, 
after  prayer,  to  meet  in  the  large  hall  of  the  Marlboro'  Chapel,  on  Tues- 
day, May  25,  at  11  o'clock.  The  Rev.  Dr.  Lowell,  at  the  request 
of  the  Chairman,  closed  the  meeting  with  prayer. 

The  Public  Meeting  was  held  in  the  Marlboro'  Chapel,  according 
to  adjournment,  on  Tuesday  morning,  at  11  o'clock.  The  President, 
the  Hon.  Samuel  T.  Armstrong,  took  the  chair.  At  his  request, 
the  Rev.  Dr.  Jenks  read  a  part  of  the  25th  chapter  of  Matthew,  com- 
mencing with  the  31st  verse,  to  the  close,  and  offered  prayer.  The 
Secretary,  Rev.  Louis  Dwight,  read  an  abstract  of  the  Annual  Report 

The  Rev.  T.  S.  Clarke,  of  Stockbridge,  Mass.,  moved  the  accepts 
ance  of  the  Report,  and  reference  of  the  same  to  the  Board  of  Man- 
agers, to  be  published.  This  resolution  was  seconded  by  the  Rev. 
Nehemiah  Adams,  of  Boston,  and  passed. 

The  Rev.  Edwin  Holt,  of  Portsmouth,  N.  H.,  moved  the  following 
resolution :  — 

Resolved,  That  the  introduction  of  the  improvements  which  have  been  found  so 
Yaluable  in  Penitentiaries  and  State  Prisons  into  County  Prisons  and  Municipal 
Jails,  —  as  far  as  they  are  practicable,—  is  loudly  demanded  as  a  work  of  great 
importance,  and  of  indispensable  necessity. 

This  resolution  was  seconded  by  the  Rev.  Francis  P.^^rkman,  D.  D., 
of  Boston,  and  passed.  The  Rev.  Dr.  Hopkins,  President  of  Williams 
College,  submitted  the  following  resolution  :  — 

Resolved,  That  the  results  of  the  Prison  Discipline  Society  furnish  a  new  and 
striking  proof  of  the  expediency  of  benevolent  action. 

•  This  resolution  was  seconded  by  the  Rev.  President  Humphrey, 
of  Amherst  College,  and  passed. 

And  the  meeting  was  closed  with  a  benediction  by  Rev.  Dr.  Dana, 
of  Newburyport 


ANNUAL  REPORT. 


The  managers  of  the  Prison  Discipline  Society,  in  presenting 
their  Sixteenth  Annual  Report,  begin  by  acknowledging  the 
goodness  and  mercy  of  God. 

They  also  notice  the  death  of  the  Hon.  William  Bartlbtt, 
of  Newburyport,  Mass.,  first  vice-president  of  the  Society,  and 
a  great  friend  and  benefactor  of  the  human  race  ;  and  the 
death  of  Thomas  Vose  and  Joseph  Coolidge,  of  Boston ;  of 
Miss  Waldo,  of  Worcester,  and  Samuel  Ward,  of  New  York ; 
—  all  of  them  worthy  to  be  had  in  affectionate  remembrance  by 
this  Society,  for  the  countenance  and  aid  which  they  extended 
to  it. 

Mr.  Bartlett  and  Miss  Waldo,  by  their  last  will  and  testament, 
gave  liberal  bequests  to  various  objects  of  benevolence. 

The  plan  of  the  Report  is  embraced  in  the  following  parts, 
viz. :  Notice  of  Valuable  Documents  ;  Lunatic  Asylums ;  Peni- 
tentiaries ;  County  Prisons ;  Houses  of  Refuge ;  Imprisonment 
for  Debt ;  and  Narrative  of  Journeys  performed. 


1.    NOTICE  OF  VALUABLE  DOCUMENTS. 
Documents  concerning  Lunatic  Asylums. 

First  Annual  Report  of  the  Directors  of  the  Maine  Insane 
Hospital.  December,  1840.  Augusta,  Me. :  Severance  &  Dorr, 
State  Printers. .  Octavo  ;  pages,  47. 

Report  of  the  Trustees  of  the  New  Hampshire  Asylum  for 
the  Insane,  made  to  the  Legislature,  at  their  November  Session, 
1840.  Cyrus  Barton,  State  Printer,  Concord,  N.  H.  Octavo ; 
pages,  22. 

Fourth   Annual   Report   of  the   Trustees  of   the    Vermont 
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Asylum  for  the  Insane,  presented  to  the  Legislature,  October, 
1840.  R.  P.  Walton  &  Son,  Printers,  Montpelier,  Vt.  Octa- 
vo; pages,  15. 

Report  of  the  Superintendent  of  the  Boston  Lunatic  Hospital, 
and  Physician  of  the  Public  Institutions  at  South  Boston.  July 
1,  1840.  City  Document,  No.  16.  John  H.  Eastburn,  City 
Printer.     Octavo;  pages,  31. 

Annual  Report  of  the  Board  of  Trustees  of  the  Massachusetts 
General  Hospital,  for  the  Year  1840.  Boston:  James  Loring, 
Printer.     Octavo;  pages,  41. 

Eighth  Annual  Report  of  the  Trustees  of  the  State  Lunatic 
Hospital,  at  Worcester.  December,  1840.  Boston  :  Dutton  & 
Wentworth,  State  Printers.     Octavo  ;  pages,  100. 

Seventeenth  Annual  Report  of  the  Directors  of  the  Retreat 
for  the  Insane,  at  Hartford,  Conn.  Tifiany  &  Co.,  Printers, 
Hartford,  1841.     Octavo;  pages,  35. 

Report  of  the  New  York  Hospital  and  Bloomingdale  Asylum, 
for  the  Year  1840.  Mahlon  Day  &  Co.,  Printers,  Pearl  Street, 
New  York  ;  pages,  32. 

Report  of  the  Commissioners  of  the  State  Lunatic  Asylum, 
to  the  Legislature  of  New  York.  Assembly's  Document,  No.  26. 
January  13,  1841.     Octavo;  pages,  19. 

Report  of  the  Commissioners  appointed  by  the  Governor  of 
New  Jersey,  to  ascertain  the  Number  of  Lunatics  and  Idiots  in 
the  State,  submitted  to  the  Legislature  on  the  26th  of  February, 
1840.  Printed  by  M.  S.  Harrison  &  Co.,  Newark,  N.  J.  Oc- 
tavo ;  pages,  47. 

Seventeenth  Annual  Report  of  the  Managers  of  the  Lunatic 
Asylum,  for  1841,  to  the  General  Assembly  of  Kentucky.  Oc- 
tavo; pages,  17. 

Second  Annual  Report  of  the  Directors  and  Superintendent 
of  the  Ohio  Lunatic  Asylum,  to  the  General  Assembly  of  the  State 
Legislature.  Presented,  December  20,  1840.  Samuel  Medary, 
Printer  to  the  State,  Columbus,  Ohio.     Octavo ;  pages,  45. 

A  Visit  to  Thirteen  Asylums  for  the  Insane,  in  Europe  ;  to 
which  are  added,  a  brief  Notice  of  similar  Institutions  in  Trans- 
atlantic Countries,  and  in  the  United  States ;  and  an  Essay  on 
the  Causes,  Duration,  Termination,  and  Moral  Treatment  of  In- 
sanity, with  Copious  Statistics ;  by  Pliny  Earle,  M.  D.  Phila- 
delphia:  J.  Dobson,  Printer.     Octavo;  pages,  144. 

Hints  for  the  Young,  in  Relation  to  the  Health  of  Body  and 
Mind.  Fourth  Stereotype  Edition.  Boston :  George  W.  Light, 
No.  1  Cornhill.  Duodecimo ;  pages,  65.  —  This  little  manual 
is  written  by  one  of  the  wisest  and  most  experienced  physicians  in 
Massachusetts,  in  regard  to  the  causes  of  insanity,  and  ought  to  be 
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in  the  hands  of  every  parent,  and  every  young  man  and  wo- 
man. 

An  Hour's  Conference  with  Fathers  and  Sons,  in  Relation  to 
a  Common  and  Fatal  Indulgence  of  Youth.  Boston :  Whipple 
and  Damrell,  No.  9  Cornhill,  1840.  Duodecimo;  pages,  88. — 
This  book,  also,  is  written  by  a  physician  of  great  intelligence 
and  experience  in  the  treatment  of  insanity ;  one  great  cause  of 
which  is  here  exposed.  It  is  proper  to  add,  that  the  authors 
of  the  books  last  named  stand  at  the  head  of  two  of  the  most 
important  institutions  in  New  England.  It  would  be  wise  for 
teachers  of  youth  universally,  as  well  as  parents,  to  read  what 
they  have  written,  and  for  the  young  themselves  to  search  out  this 
cause  of  insanity. 


Documents  concerning  Penitentiaries  and  Prisons. 

Report  of  the  Warden,  Physician,  and  Chaplain,  of  the  New 
Hampshire  State  Prison,  June  Session,  1841.  Cyrus  Barton, 
State  Printer,  Concord,  N.  H.     Octavo;  pages,  10. 

Documents  relative  to  the  State  Prison  at  Charlestown,  Mas* 
sachusetts,  presented  to  the  Legislature,  January,  1841.  Dutton 
&  Wentworth,  Printers,  Boston.     Octavo  ;  pages,  21. 

Two  Semiannual  Reports  of  the  Inspectors  of  Prisons  for  the 
County  of  Suffolk,  on  the  House  of  Correction,  House  of  Refor- 
mation, Jail,  Lunatic  Hospital,  and  House  of  Industry.  June 
and  December,  J  840.  John  H.  Eastburn,  City  Printer.  Octa- 
vo; pages,  48. 

Report  of  the  Directors  of  the  Connecticut  State  Prison  to  the 
General  Assembly,  May  Session,  1841.  Document  No.  4. 
Courant  Office,  Hartford,  Conn.     Octavo ;  pages,  28. 

Annual  Report  of  the  Inspectors  of  the  Mount  Pleasant  State 
Prison,  January  13,  1841.  Assembly's  Document,  No.  42. 
Octavo ;  pages,  29,  with  1 2  tables. 

Annual  Report  of  the  Inspectors  of  the  State  Prison  at  Au- 
burn, lo  the  Legislature  of  New  York,  January  13,  1841.  As- 
sembly's Document,  No.  28.     Octavo ;  pages,  72. 

Reports  of  the  Inspectors  of  the  State  Prison,  and  of  the  Joint 
Committee  on  State  Prison  Accounts,  January,  1841.  Printed 
by  Sherman  &  Harmon,  Trenton,  N.  J.     Octavo  ;  pages,  35. 

Report  of  the  Directors  of  the  Maryland  Penitentiary,  made 
to  the  Executive,  and  by  him  communicated  to  the  Legislature, 
December,  J  840.  James  Lucas,  Printer,  Baltimore,  Md.  Oc- 
tavo; pages,  8,  with  10  tables. 

Twelfth  Annual  Report  of  the  Inspectors  of  the  Penitentiary 
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of  the  District  of  Columbia,  January  30,  1841,  communicated 
by  the  President  to  Congress.  Document  No.  92.  Octavo ; 
pages,  10. 

Report  of  the  Board  of  Directors  of  the  Virginia  Penitentiary, 
communicated  by  the  Executive  to  the  House  of  Delegates, 
December  18,  1839.  Document  No.  3.  Quarto ;  pages,  21, 
with  tables. 

Annual  Report  of  the  Keeper  of  the  Penitentiary,  Frankfort, 
Kentucky,  December  7,  1840.     Octavo  ;  pages,  5. 

Report  of  the  Superintendent  of  the  Tennessee  Penitentiary, 
to  the  General  Assembly,  October  12, 1839.     Octavo ;  pages,  15. 

Report  of  the  Principal  Keeper  of  the  Georgia  Penitentiary, 
October  29,  1840. 

Report  on  the  Penitentiary  of  Louisiana,  to  the  House  of 
Representatives,  December  31,  1839. 

Sixteenth  Annual  Report  of  the  Managers  of  the  Society  for 
the  Reformation  of  Juvenile  Delinquents,  to  the  Legislature  of 
New  York,  1841.     Mahlon  Day,  Printer.     Octavo;  pages,  48. 

Report  on  the  Subject  of  County  Prison  Discipline  in  Com- 
mon Jails,  made  to  a  Convention  of  Delegates  at  Brooklyn, 
Conn.,  December  9, 1840 ;  by  A.  T.  Judson.    Octavo ;  pages,  16. 


2.     LUNATIC  ASYLUMS. 

Obder  of  Time  in  which  Insane  Asylums  were  estab- 
lished IN  THE  United  States. 

The  first  hospital  for  the  insane  was  built  at  Williamsburg, 
Virginia,  before  the  Revolution ;  and  the  buildings  were  used  as 
barracks  for  the  troops  during  the  revolutionary  war.  One  de- 
partment of  the  Pennsylvania  Hospital,  in  Philadelphia,  was  used 
for  the  insane  as  early  as  1752. 

Asylum  for  the  Insane  at  Frankford,  Penn.,  May,  1817. 

McLean  Asylum  at  Charlestown,  Mass.,  1818. 

Asylum  for  the  Insane  at  Bloomingdale,  N.  Y.,  1821. 

Asylum  for  the  Insane  Poor  at  Lexington,  Ken.,  1824. 

Connecticut  Retreat  for  the  Insane,  opened  April,  1824. 

Dr.  White's  Private  Asylum,  Hudson,  N.  Y.,  1830. 

State  Lunatic  Hospital  at  Worcester,  Mass.,  opened  January, 
1833. 

Asylum  for  the  Insane  Poor  at  Brattleboro',  Yt.,  opened  De- 
cember 12,  1836. 

Asylum  for  the  Insane  at  Nashville,  Tenn.,  built  in  1838. 
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Ohio    Lunatic    Asylam    at   Columbus,    opened    December, 
1838. 

Asylum  for  the  Insane  Poor  of  the  City  of  New  York,  on 
Black  well's  Island,  opened  1838. 

Boston  Lunatic  Hospital  at  South  Boston,  opened  December 
11,  1839. 

Asylum  for  the  Insane  in  Baltimore,  Maryland,  having  been 
used  as  a  hospital,  was  improved,  enlarged,  and  devoted  to  the 
insane,  1839. 

Maine  Insane  Hospital  at  Augusta,  opened  October  14th,  1840. 

Georgia  Asylum  for  the  Insane  at  Milledgeville,  1840. 

New  Hampshire  Asylum  for  the  Insane,  being  built  in  1841. 

Asylum  for  the  Insane  Poor,  two  miles  west  of  Philadelphia, 
opened  1841. 

State  Asylum  for  the  Insane  Poor  in  Pennsylvania,  provided 
for  by  law,  1841. 

State  Asylum  for  the  Insane  Poor  at  Utica,  N.  Y.,  located  in 
1837  ;  building,  1840  and  1841. 

Asylum  for  the  Insane  at  Columbia,  S.  C. ;  unknown. 

Asylum  for  the  Insane  Poor  in  Connecticut ;  no  decisive  action. 

Asylum  for  the  Insane  Poor  in  New  Jersey.     Do. 

Asylum  for  the  Insane  Poor  in  District  of  Columbia.     Do. 

From  the  above  statement,  it  appears  that  one  institution  was 
established,  and  another  used  for  the  insane  in  the  18th  century : 
two  were  established  in  the  first  twenty  years  of  the  19th  centu- 
ry;  three  from  1820  to  1830;  eight  from  1830  to  1840;  six 
are  opened,  provided  for,  or  being  built,  in  1840  and  1841 ;  be- 
sides much  preparation  for  three  others:  by  which  it  appears 
that  about  four  times  as  much  has  been  done,  and  is  being 
done,  in  the  two  last  years,  for  the  insane,  as  was  done  in  the 
whole  of  the  18th  century,  and  about  four  times  as  much  as  was 
done  in  the  first  twenty  years  of  the  19th  century,  and  about 
four  times  as  much  now,  in  two  years,  as  was  done  in  ten  years 
from  1820  to  1830,  and  about  as  much  now,  in  two  years,  as 
in  ten  years  from  1830  to  1840.    , 


SUPEIUNTENDSNTS    AND    OTHER    OFFICERS    OF    InSANE    AsTLUMS 

IN  THE  United  States. 

BHaine    Asylum^    at    Augusta,     Benjamin    Brown,    Reuel 

Williams,   William  C.  Larabee,   directors ;  

SQperintendent ;  Chauncet  Booth,  Jun.,  assistant  physician; 
Henrt  Winslow,  steward ;  Catharine  Winslow,  matron. 

New  Hampshire  Asylum^  at  Concord.     John  Conant,  Joseph 
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Low,  Charles  J.  Fox,  George  W.  Kittredge,  Ira  St.  Clair, 

Samuel  Swaset,  Charles  H.  Pe;asley,  trustees.     Superintend- 
ent not  yet  appointed. 

Vermont  Asylum,  at  Brattlehoro^ .  William  H.  Rockwell, 
superintendent ;  Chauncey  Booth,  Jun.,  assistant  physician. 

McLean  Asylum,  at  Charlestown,  Mass.  Edward  Tuckerman, 
president ;  Jonathan  Phillips,  vice-president ;  Henrt  An- 
drews, treasurer  ;  William  Gray,  secretary  ;  Charles  Amory, 
William  Appleton,  George  Bond,  N.  L  Bowditch,  Martin 
Brimmer,  Ebenezer  Chadwick,  G.  M.  Dexter,  Henry  Ed- 
wards, Robert  Hooper,  Jun.,  Thomas  Lamb,  Francis  C.  Low- 
ell, Ignatius  Sargeant,  trustees ;  Luther  V.  Bell,  physician 
and  superintendent ;  John  Fox,  assistant  physician  ;  Columbus 
Tyler,  steward  ;  Mary  E.  Tyler,  matron  ;  Homer  Goodhue, 
male  superior ;  Relief  R.  Barber,  female  superior. 

Massachusetts  Asylum,  at  Worcester,  Abram  R.  Thompson, 
A.  D.  Foster,  Maturin  L.  Fisher,  Daniel  B.  King,  Henry 
Gardner,  trustees ;  Samuel  B.  Woodward,  physician  and  su- 
perintendent ;  George  Chandler,  assistant  physician ;  A.  D. 
Foster,  treasurer ;  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Ellis,  steward  and  matron ; 
George  Allen,  chaplain. 

Asylum  for  Poor  Lunatics  at  South  Boston*  John  S.  Butler, 
superintendent ;  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Crosby,  steward  and  matron. 

Connecticut  Retreat,  at  Hartford,  Thomas  C.  Brownell, 
president ;  David  Watkinson,  vice-president ;  James  Ward, 
treasurer ;  James  B.  Hosmer,  auditor ;  Charles  Sheldon,  sec- 
retary ;  Amariah  Brig  ham,  physician  and  superintendent ; 
Thomas  H.  Gallaudet,  chaplain ;  Joel  F.  Erving,  apothe- 
cary ;  Virgil  Cornish,  steward ;  Mrs.  Cornish,  housekeeper ; 
Mary  Sheldon,  matron. 

Connecticut  Asylum  for  the  Insane  Poor,     Not  yet  organized. 

New  York  Asylum,  at  Utica,  Superintendent  not  yet  ap- 
pointed. 

New  York  Asylum,  at  Bloomingdale.  William  Wilson,  resi- 
dent physician. 

New  York  Asylum,  on  BlackwelPs  Island,  Dr.  McLellan, 
superintendent ;  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Bishop,  steward  and  matron. 

New  York  Private  Asylum,  at  Hudson,  D.  S.  White,*  and 
his  son  Dr.  G.  H.  White,  physicians  and  proprietors. 

New  Jersey  Asylum,     Not  yet  organized. 

Pennsylvania  Asylum,  at  Frankford,  John  C.  Richmond,  su- 
perintendent ;  Charles  Evans,  attending  physician ;  Pliny 
Earle,  resident  physician. 

Pennsylvania  Asylum,  two  miles  west  of  Philadelphia.  Thomas 
L.  Kirkbride,  superintendent. 
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Pennsylvania  Asylum  for  Poor  Lunatics.  A  state  institution. 
Superintendent  not  yet  appointed. 

Maryland  Asylum^  in  Baltimore.  William  Fisher,  superin- 
tendent. 

District  of  Columbia  Lwiatic  Asylum.  Superintendent  not 
yet  appointed. 

Virginia  Asylum,  at  Williamsburg,  Philip  J.  Barziza,  super- 
intendent. 

Virginia  Asylum,  at  Staunton,  Francis  T.  Striblino,  su- 
perintendent. 

iSbii^A  Carolina  Asylum,  at  Columbia, 

Georgia  Asylum,  at  MilledgeviUe, 

Kentucky  Asylum,  in  Lexington.     John  Catherwood,  keeper. 

Tennessee  Asylum,  at  Nashville.  James  Overton,  M.  D., 
superintendent. 

Ohio  Asylum,  at  Columbus.  William  M.  Awl,  superintend- 
ent; Samuel  M.  Smith,  assistant  physician. 

The  names  of  the  superintendents  and  physicians  of  these 
institutions,  such  as  Rockwell,  Bell,  Woodward,  Brigham,  White, 
Wilson,  Stribling,  and  Awl,  we  believe,  as  far  as  known,  to  be 
dear  to  the  friends  of  humanity. 

Proportion  of  Insane  to  the  whole  Population. 

The  following  table,  prepared  by  Dr.  Brigham,  superintendent 
of  the  Connecticut  Retreat  at  Hartford,  from  the  late  census  of 
the  United  States,  gives  the  number  of  insane  and  idiotic  at  pub- 
fic  and  private  charge,  white  and  colored,  in  each  of  the  states 
and  territories.  It  furnishes  the  most  dense  and  complete  view 
00  the  subject  which  has  been  published. 
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Number  or  Persons  who  become  insane  annually. 

"  In  the  year  1835,  there  were  received  into  three  of  the  in- 
stitations  in  Massachusetts,  from  that  state  alone,  124  patients 
who  became  crazy  that  year."  —  Dr,  Brigham. 

This  number  is  estimated  by  the  same  author  to  be  probably 
not  more  than  one  half  who  became  insane,  in  the  same  state, 
during  the  same  period.  If  this  statement  and  opinion  be  made 
the  basis  of  an  estimate,  it  will  give,  as  the  number  who  become 
insane  annually,  in  the  United  States,  5719. 

In  what  Extent  is  Provision  hade  for  the  Insane  in 

THE  United  States? 

We  have  seen  that  the  whole  number  of  insane,  according  to 
the  last  census,  is  17,181,  and  the  number  who  became  insane 


*  Return!  from  nine  coanties  wanting,  seven  of  which  contained,  in  1830, 
56,881.  This  number  is  included  in  the  population  above,  while  only  the  insane 
and  idiotic  from  other  parts  of  the  state  axe  given. 

t  Parish  of  Washington  not  received. 

t  These  returns  do  not,  I  presume,  exhibit  more  than  tw(  thirds  of  the  actual 
number.  According  to  the  censusi  there  are  but  542  in  Connecticut,  138  of  whom 
are  at  public  charge.  This  we  know  to  be  considerably  less  than  the  actual  num- 
ber. In  the  state  of  New  York,  according  to  the  census,  there  are  but  739  sup- 
ported at  public  chargp,  while,  according  to  the  late  retoms  of  the  saperintendents 
of  the  poor  of  that  state,  there  are  1058. 
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annaally,  by  estimate,  5719.  According  to  the  tabular  view  of 
eleven  asylums,  contained  in  the  Rei>ort,  the  whole  number  un* 
der  treatment  in  these  institutions,  last  year,  was  1470 ;  and  the 
number  received  into  them  during  the  year,  932.  There  are  five 
other  asylums  established,  and  in  operation,  from  which  retivns 
have  not  been  received,  which  may  increase  the  whole  number 
noder  treatment  to  ISO^J.  or,  possiDly,  to  2000 ;  (Dr.  Brigham  es- 
timates the  number  at  1800 ;)  while  the  number  received  annu- 
ally may  be  1200.  When  the  Asylum  at  Utica  is  completed  for 
the  accommodation  of  1000,  3000  may  have  piovision  made  for 
their  accommodation  each  year,  and  150C,  or,  possibly,  1800,  for 
their  reception  ;  so  that  the  ^reat  work  of  making  suitable  pro- 
vision for  the  17,161  insane  m  the  United  States,  and  the  5719 
who  become  insane  annually,  is  well  begun,  but  not  more  than 
one  fourth  or  fifth  part  accomplished. 


Proportion  of  Recoveries  in^  well-conducted  Asylums. 

The  following  table,  from  Dr.  Brigham's  last  Report,  shows 
the  proportion  of  recoveries  from  old  and  recent  cases,  inclusive, 
in  the  most  celebrated  Hospitals  for  the  Insane,  both  in  Europe 
and  the  United  States. 
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PROPORnON   OP  RECOVfiRlirs  IN  REGENT  CaSES,  COMPAREB  WITH 

OLD  Cases. 

The  statistics  from  the  Asytums  the  last  year,  as  in  fbrmei 
years,  prove  that  the  recoveries  in  recent  cases  are  from  80  to 
90  per  cent.,  while  in  otd  cases  they  are  from  15  to  35  per 
cent.  ;  showing  the  importance  of  removing  the  insane  to  an 
Asylum,  while  the  disease  is  yet  recent,  instead  of  leaving  Ihen^ 
to  become  incurable  by  neglect. 


SmALU   NtTMBER   Ot    PeRSONS    EVER   RECOYEREB    FROM   InSANITT 

JN  Prison* 

**  Of  the  hundreds  and  thousands  which  have  been  confined  to  Pris* 
on,  nobody  ever  knew  or  heard  of  more  than  three  instances  of  re* 
covery  from  insanity  during  the  confinement  of  a  person  to  a  Jail  or 
House  of  Correction."  -—  First  Report  of  the  Drustees  of  the  N.  H. 
Asylum. 

This  language  may  be  too  strong,  and  not  fully  authorized  by 
facts.  Still,  very  few  persons  will  be  found  to  call  it  in  ques- 
tion.    It  is  substantially  correct. 


Expense  of  supporting  the  Insane  in  Astl0ms. 

The  price,  at  Augusta,  Me.,  for  board,  medicine,  and  attend- 
ance, is  $2  00  a  week,  in  ordinary  cases;  and  in  no  case  can 
more  than  $3  00  be  charged. 

The  price  of  board,  at  Brattleboro',  Vt.,  is,  for  the  poor  of  Ver- 
mont, $2  00  per  week;  some  patients  pay  $3  00;  and  those 
with  private  rooms,  pay  more. 

At  Worcester,  Mass.,  the  price  of  board,  for  several  year^,  has 
been  $2  50. 

At  South  Boston,  the  price  is  fixed  at  $2  50. 

At  the  McLean  Asylum,  at  Charlestown,  the  lowest  price  is 
^3  00  per  week,  and  for  those  belonging  out  of  the  state,  $4  50 
per  week ;  and  private  patients,  with  abundant  means,  pay  ac- 
cording to  their  ability  and  accommodations. 

At  the  Connecticut  Retreat,  in  Hartford,  for  patients  belong- 
ing to  the  state,  to  be  accommodated  in  the  wings,  without  a 
separate  attendant,  $3  50  per  week  ;  for  those  with  similar  ac- 
commodations belonging  to  other  states,  $4  00  per  week.  For 
patients  in  the  centre  building,  with  separate  rooms,  and  attend- 
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ant  devoted  to  each»  from  $10  00  to  $12  00  per  week.     For 
iodigent  lunatics,  belooging  to  the  state,  not  exceeding  ten  in 
namber,  $2  00  per  week. 
At  Nashville,  Tenn.,  the  expense  is  about  $  I  25  per  week. 


Means  of  Cube  ur  suitable  Asylums.  —  Fabms  and  Gab- 
dens  OF  Insane  Asylums. 

The  trustees  of  the  Maine  Asylum  say,  — 

*'  We  consider  the  farm,  coanected  with  the  Hospital,  of  very  great 
importance  to  the  interests  and  success  of  the  institution.  No  em- 
ployment is  so  congenial  to  the  human  constitution  as  agriculture. 
Man  was  made  to  *  till  the  ground.'  Agriculture  furnishes  the  most 
healthful  exercise,  and  enables  the  operator  to  breathe  the  pure  air  of 
heaven.  The  farm  also  raaj  be  made  a  source  of  great  profit.  The 
land  is  of  esccellent  quality,  and  the  means  of  enriching  it  are  abun- 
dant. When  put  under  proper  cultivation,  it  may  furnish  a  large  por- 
tion of  the  agricultural  products  consumed  in  the  Hospital,  and  thus 
very  considerably  diminish  the  amount  of  legislative  appropriation. 
A  vegetable  and  flower  garden  would  not  only  be  a  source  of  great 
profit,  but  would  furnish  a  delightful  exercise,  in  the  warm  season,  for 
sQch  of  the  female  patients  as  might  be  disposed  to  pass  their  time  in 
the  open  air.  Most  of  the  labor  necessary  about  the  premises  would 
be  voluntarily  done  by  the  patients.  The  spot  is  capable  of  being 
rendered  one  of  the  most  delightful  on  earth.  The  prospect  of  the 
river,  with  the  romantic  scenery  and  beautiful  villages,  whh  which  its 
banks  are  lined,  is  surpassingly  beautiful.  Let  but  the  grounds  about 
the  Hospital  correspond  to  the  scenery  of  the  neighborhood,  and  few 
spois  could  compare  with  it" 

The  quantity  of  land  connected  with  the  Maine  Asylum  is 
about  78  acres. 

The  trustees  of  the  New  Hampshire  Aisykm,  before  its  loca- 
tioDy  said,  — 

**  One  hundred  acres  should  be  secured,  if  possible ;  and  if  it  should 
prove  to  be  of  good  quality,  there  would  be  no  excuse  for  the  superin- 
tendent^ with  tke  great  supply  of  labor  he  would  have  at  his  command, 
if  it  was  not  the  pattern  farm  for  all  that  region." 

The  trustees  of  the  N.  H.  Asylum  have  secured,  as  we  under- 
stand, a  farm  of  greater  size. 

The  trustees  of  the  Yermout  Asylum,  besides  the  garden  and 
grounda  on  which  the  mansion-house  stands,  and  the  natural 
terrace  on  which  the  new  building  is  erected,  about  50  feet 
above  the  meadow,  have  secured  about  50  acres  of  meadow 
land ;  and  the  only  regret  seems  to  be  that  they  had  not  funds  to 
secure  150  for  the  same  purpose. 

The  trostees  of  the  McLean  Asylum,  within  a  few  years,  have 
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added  several  acres  to  their  farm,  at  $1000  per  acre,  increasing 
their  garden  and  grounds  to  25  acres.  During  the  present  year, 
several  acres  more  have  been  added,  at  $500  per  acre. 

The  Boston  Asylum  has  a  garden  of  one  or  two  acres  only,  at 
present,  under  its  control. 

The  Worcester  Asylum  has  about  70  acres. 

The  Connecticut  Retreat  has  about  14  acres. 

The  Blackwell's  Island  Asylum  for  the  city  of  New  York  has 
several  acres  on  the  north  end  of  the  island. 

The  Bloomingdale  Asylum  had  a  beautiful  garden  and 
grounds,  but  has  been  encroached  upon  by  the  streets  and 
lanes  of  the  city. 

Dr.  White's  Private  Asylum  has  a  beautiful  piece  of  ground 
in  the  rear,  of  dimensions  too  limited. 

The  State  Asylum  at  Utica  has  about  120  acres. 

The  Frankford  Asylum,  near  Philadelphia,  has  61  acres,  of 
which  20  acres  is  a  grove,  &c. ;  part  of  this  is  a  park  for  deer. 

The  Pennsylvania  Hospital,  two  miles  west  of  Philadelphia, 
intended  particularly  for  the  insane  of  the  city,  has  a  large  farm, 
of  which  42  acres  are  enclosed. 

The  State  Asylum  of  Pennsylvania,  for  which  provision  was 
made  last  year  by  act  of  the  legislature,  proposes  to  commence 
with  a  large  farm. 

The  Maryland  Asylum,  in  Baltimore,  has  10  acres  of  land. 
It  was  proposed  to  enclose  this  land  with  a  high  wall,  at  an  ex- 
pense of  $10,000.  We  hope  this  part  of  the  plan  has  been 
abandoned,  as  it  would  be  money  worse  than  thrown  away ; 
giving  the  place  a  Prison-like  appearance,  without  the  least 
utility. 

The  Western  Lunatic  Asylum,  at  Staunton,  Virginia,  has  a 
farm  containing  65  acres  of  fine  land,  on  an  eminence. 

The  Asylum  at  Williamsburgh,  Virginia,  has  a  narrow  space, 
or  small  square,  in  the  village. 

The  Ohio  Asylum  has  30  acres  of  land,  beautifully  situated. 

We  do  not  know  how  much  land  is  connected  with  the  Asy- 
lums in  Kentucky,  Tennessee,  North  Carolina,  and  Georgia. 

We  make  a  few  remarks  only  with  regard  to  the  gardens  and 
farms  connected  with  Lunatic  Asylums.  They  should  be  ex- 
tensive: an  acre  to  a  patient  would  be  a  good  general  rule. 
They  should  be  well  watered  with  living  springs  of  pure  water, 
and  running  streams,  if  possible.  They  should  be  of  varied 
surface  and  fertile  soil.  They  should  have  in  prospect  beautiful 
scenery  of  nature  and  art.  Every  thing  calculated  to  promote 
the  happiness  of  the  rational  mind  should  be  secured,  to  restore 
the  insane. 
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Moral  Effccts  of  Laboa  on  the  Insane* 

*'  The  farmer  is  pleased  when  he  can  see  the  Earth  yielding  her 
fruits,  as  she  did  before  the  dark  cloud  of  insanity  overshadowed  him ; 
mad  the  gardener  rejoices  again  when  he  can  make  the  tender  plant, 
wd  the  flower,  start  forth  at  his  will."— iPirs^  Repifrt  of  the  New 
Hampshirt  Asylum. 

"  As  a  moral  regimen,"  says  Dr.  Knapp,  of  the  Maine  Asylum, 
**  manual  labor  is  of  immense  importance.  While  it  improves  the 
bodily  health,  it  withdraws  the  attention  fi'om  illusive  fancies,  which 
disturb  and  agitate  the  feelings,  and  fixes  it  on  purposes  associating 
the  idea  of  utility.  Thus  accustomed,  the  mind  has  an  o|:|>ortunity  to 
resume  its  natural  manifestation." 

Dr.  Bell,  of  the  McLean  Asylum,  says,  -^ 

/^'  There  is  one  appiiaoce  of  moral  treatment,  which  has  been  proved 
io^measurably  superior  to  all  others,  as  regards  a  large  class  of  male 
patients.     It  is  a  systematic,  regular  employment  in  useful  labor.'' 

Again  he  says,  —  ''The  class  of  patients  whose  former  avocations 
have  been  the  farthest  removed  from  mechanical  employments,  such 
as  merchants,  lawyers,  and  physicians,  have  been  found  amongst  those 
most  willingly  and  usefully  interested.  A  certain  class  of  melan- 
cholic and  stupid  subjects,  when  once  thus  engaged,  are  almost  sure 
to  recover." 

"  No  class  of  our  patients,"  says  Dr.  Woodward,  "  are  so  contented 
and  happy  as  the  laborers ;  no  other  convalescent  recovers  so  r^qpidly 
or  favorably." 

Again  he  says,  —  "It  is  customary  for  patients^' who  have  been 
brought  up  to  labor,  as  soon  as  the  first  excitement  is  over,  to  request 
employment^  it  is  granted,  and  considered  by  them  a  great  favor. 
They  sleep  well  after  the  fatigue  of  the  day,  always  have  a  good  appe- 
tite, and  are  cheerful  and  happy.  The  same  excitement,  which  by 
others  is  expended  in  mischief  and  noise,  they  expend  in  useful  and 
agreeable  employments;  and  they  leave  the  Hospital  better  satisfied 
with  its  government,  and  with  themselves,  than  those  who  have  been 
unaccustomed  to  manual  labor,  or  who  declined  to  engage  in  i^ 

'*The  following  case,  from  among  many,"  says  Dr.  Woodward, 
^  will  show  the  benefit  of  labor :  — A  farmer,  aged  about  thirty,  was 
brought  to  the  Hospital,  in  August  last,  so  violent  as  to  be  attended 
hfjive  stout  men.  He  had  been  reduced  by  disease  and  remedies,  but 
was  considered  violent  and  dangerous.  A  few  days  afler  his  admis- 
sion, he  requested  to  go  out  and  aid  the  farmer  in  his  work ;  he  was 
permitted  to  do  so.  After  he  commenced  labor,  he  improved  in  a 
very  favorable  manner ;  slept  well,  had  a  good  appetite,  and  gained 
flesh  and  strength.  At  the  end  of  a  month,  he  was  well ;  and  before 
the  expiration  of  two  months,  he  returned  to  his  home  quite  recovered. 
In  snch  a  case,  it  is  difficult  to  conceive  the  effect  of  confinement ; 
irritation,  anger,  and  violence,  requiring  restraint,  might  have  followed, 
which  would  almost  necessarily  have  made  a  protracted  case,  and 
probably  an  imperfect  cure." 

2*  Ba 
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"  The  true  value  of  labor,"  say  the  trustees  of  the  State  Hospital  at 
Worcester,  *'  is  to  be  estimated  by  a  higher  standard  than  money. 
Labor  is  the  health  of  the  mind.  It  is  that  power  in  man  which  un- 
folds and  directs  his  capacities,  and  thus  reveals  and  secures  the 
sources  of  his  happiness.  The  man  who  labors  shares  first  and  largest 
in  the  fruits  of  his  own  toil ;  for,  in  every  condition  of  human  life,  use- 
ful employment  is  the  surest  enjoyment — the  best  security  of  a  sound 
mind  in  a  sound  body.  In  a  disordered  state  of  mind,  judicious  oc- 
cupation is  among  the  best  remedies,  and  agricultural  and  horticul- 
tural occupations  are  among  the  best  of  all.  *  Grain  and  fruit  are 
God's  bounty  ;  the  flowers  are  his  smiles.' 

**  This  beautiful  thought  may  come  over  the  troubled  mind,  when 
engaged  in  the  field,  or  the  garden,  in  the  midst  of  Heaven's  gifis,  with 
a  divine  power  to  dispel  gloom,  and  infuse  hope,  peace,  and  joy." 

Dr.  Awl,  of  the  Asylum  at  Columbas,  Ohio,  says, — 

''Above  all,  and  before  every  thing  else  in  the  world,  for  the  sub- 
stantial welfare  and  improvement  of  both  mind  and  body,  is  regular 
and  profitable  labor."  —  "Man  was  mnde  to  be  active;  even  in  Para- 
dise, he  was  employed  in  the  healthy  and  pleasant  exercise  of  culti- 
vating a  garden." 


Pecuniary  Results  of  Labor  in  Insane  Asylums, 

Dr.  Knapp,  of  the  Maine  Asylum,  says,  — 

"  The  farm  may  be  made  a  source  of  great  profit.  When  put  under 
proper  cultivation,  it  may  furnish  a  large  portion  of  the  agricultural 
products  consumed  in  the  Hospital,  and  thus  very  considerably  dimin- 
ish the  amount  of  legislative  appropriation,  annually  necessary  to  meet 
the  current  expenses  of  the  institution." 

Again,  Dr.  Knapp  says,  — 

"  Most  of  the  male  patients  are  engaged,  a  fhort  time  every  day,  in 
preparing  wood  for  the  fires,  and  other  light  labor  about  the  Hospi- 
,tal ;  and  such  of  the  convalescents  as  can  work  with  joiners'  tools,  are 
occasionally  accommodated  in  our  workshop ;  and  several  of  the  fe- 
male patients  are  engaged,  a  portion  of  the  time,  daily,  in  assisting  in 
the  labor  of  the  kitchen." 

Mr.  Columbus  Tyler,  steward  of  the  McLean  Asylum,  credits 
the  institution  $1665  37  as  the  value  received  from  the  farm 
connected  with  the  institution,  and  cultivated  in  a  great  de- 
gree by  the  patients.  In  four  years,  the  produce  of  the  farm, 
consisting  of  only  25  acres,  has  been  worth,  according  to  the 
steward's  estimate,  $4862  51. 

Mr.  Ellis,  the  steward  of  the  State  Hospital  at  Worcester,  es- 
timates the  produce  of  the  farm,  connected  with  the  Hospital, 
and  cultivated  by  the  patients,  as  being  worth,  last  year, 
$  1,887  89.     He,  also,  estimates  the  work  done  in  the  shoe-shop 
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as  being  worth  $937  52 ;  but  a  small  part  of  this  result  from 
the  shoe-shop  is  net  profit  Besides  the  labor  on  the  farm  and 
in  the  shop»  the  superintendent,  Dr.  Woodward,  says, — 

"  Many  important  impro?ements  have  been  made  upon  the  grounds 
and  in  the  fields.  The  meadows  have  been  extensively  drained,  and 
made  better ;  the  pastures  have  been  cleared  of  stones  and  bushes, 
and  made  more  beautiful  and  productive ;  extensive  walls  have  been 
made,  especially  a  bank  wall,  substantial  and  handsome,  and  forty  or 
fifty  rods  in  length,  in  front  of  a  grove,  which  has  been  much  im- 
proved, laid  out  into  walks  and  paths,  and  rendered  smooth,  and 
cleared  from  stone.  Whatever  has  been  done  in  this  way,  is  designed 
to  be  permanently  and  thoroughly  done,  having  in  view  both  utility 
and  beauty. 

*•  In  these  various  ways,"  says  Dr.  Woodward,  "  we  are  enabled  to 
employ  a  great  amount  of  labor  to  interest  our  patients  in  improve- 
ments and  productions,  which  they,  as  well  as  others,  see  to  be  valua- 
ble and  useful  to  all.  We  have  placed  upon  our  premises  one  hundred 
thrifty  apple-trees,  of  the  choicest  varieties  of  ingrafted  fruit,  many  of 
which  begin  to  bear.  We  have,  also,  a  great  number  of  English 
cherry-trees,  pear-trees,  and  peach-trees,  all  of  which  are  groining  rap- 
idly, and  many  of  them  furnish  specimens  of  choice  varieties  of  fruits. 
Whoever  comes  after  us  will  discover  that,  in  these  particulars,  we 
have  labored  in  prospective,  and  that  our  object  has  been  to  give  per- 
manency to  the  means  of  enjoyment,  as  well  as  to  partake  of  them  our- 
selves. 

**  In  all  domestic  labor,  we  can,  at  a  moment's  warning,  call  together 
whatever  help  is  needed ;  and  in  the  kitchen,  laundry,  and  wash-room, 
are  every  day  found  many  individuals  usefully  and  pleasantly  employed, 
from  whose  labor  important  benefit  is  mutually  derived." 

Dr.  Awl,  of  the  Ohio  Asylum,  says,  — 

"  Many  of  our  male  patients  find  useful  employment,  at  present,  in 
clearing  up  the  premises,  and  grading  and  leveling  the  grounds,  in  at- 
tending to  the  vegetable  gardens,  assisting  in  the  care  and  manage- 
ment of  the  stock  upon  the  farm,  and  preparing  all  the  fuel  that  is 
used  The  females  find  constant  employment  within  doors ;  and  it 
will  be  sufficient  to  say  of  them,  that  the  making  and  mending  of  all 
the  wearing  apparel  for  the  indigent,  and  all  the  washing  and  ironing 
Ibr  the  whole  household,  is  chiefly  performed  by  their  assistance. 

"  According  to  an  accurate  estimate  of  the  male  and  female  work 
done  by  our  patients,  in  the  last  six  months,  we  find  them  entitled  to 
the  credit  of  3690  days'  labor ;  so  that,  with  all  our  amusements,  we 
belong  to  the  laboring  classes,  and  may  be  considered  an  industrious, 
though  crazy,  community." 

Moral  and  Religious  Instruction  in  Insane  Asylums. 

Dr.  Knapp,  of  the  Maine  Asylum,  says,  — 

*'  Nearly  all  our  patients  attend  the  daily  evening  religious  exercise 
eonducted  in  the  Hospital,  and,  almost  without  an  exception,  maniibst 
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muoh  pleasing  interest  in  the  subject.  The  service  consists  in  reading, 
a  portion  of  sacred  Scripture,  in  which  the  officers,  attendants,  and 
many  of  the  patients  unite ;  a  prayer,  and  the  singing  of  a  hymn  or 
psalm. 

"  We  have  recently  commenced  arrangements  to  have  preaching  in 
the  Hospita],  weekly,  on  the  Sabbath,  for  which  purpose  the  clergy- 
men of  different  denominations,  in  Uie  vicinity^  will  be  invited  to 
officiate  in  rotation. 

*'  The  remedial  influence  which  the  insane  derive  from  a  regular 
attendance  on  discreetly-conducted  religious  services,  probably  can 
never  be  too  much  lauded.  The  religion  of  Him,  whose  advent  was 
proclaimed  by  a  message  of  peace  ou  earth  and  good-will  to  men,  can 
never,  when  appreciated,  fail  to  soothe  and  calm  the  stormy  commo- 
tions of  the  human  mind." 

Dr.  Bell,  of  the  McLean  Asylum,  says,  — 

*'  On  the  Sabbath,  all  such  as  are  in  a  proper  condition,  attend  some 
of  the  various  churches  in  the  vicinity,  according  as  their  prefer- 
ences or  early  habits  may  dictate  a  selection.  At  one  church,  our 
average  number  of  worshippers  is  from  twelve  to  twenty,  every  Sab- 
bath ;  \knd  the  whole  number  usually  abroad  to  public  worship,  is,  per- 
haps, about  thirty." 

*'  As  the  motives  to  self-control  and  sel^respect  are  augmented  by 
such  a  participation  in  society  as  public  worship  amongst  the  world 
affords,  I  believe  the  course  pursued  here,  especially  as  it  has  never 
yet  caused  the  slightest  inconvenience  or  disturbance  to  the  religious 
societies  which  we  attend,  is  superior,  for  our  class  of  patients,  to  hav- 
ing a  specific  chapel  for  the  insane.  On  Sunday  evenings,  we  have  a 
discourse,  to  which  many  of  those  whom  it  would  not  be  deemed  pru- 
dent to  take  abroad  to  church,  are  invited. 

"  The  regulated,  discriminating,  and  cautious  attention  to  the  exer- 
cises of  religion,  is  so  valuable' an  auxiliary  to  the  moral  means  of 
treating  the  diseased  miud,  not  less  from  its  specific  influence  on  the 
heart  and  feelings,  than  from  its  administering  to  the  self-control  of 
the  individual,  that  we  have  rejoiced  to  see  the  experience  of  this  insti- 
tution adopted  in  others." 

Dr.  Woodward  says, — 

'*  The  Rev.  Julius  A.  Reed  officiated  as  chaplain  of  the  Hospital 
for  one  year  ending  the  first  of  October.  His  services  were  well  ap- 
preciated, and  he  left  us  with  the  good  wishes  of  all  our  family.  He 
is  a  plain,  practical  preacher,  sincere  and  honest  in  his  efforts  to  do 
good,  and  succeeded  well  in  winning  the  affections  and  securing  the 
confidence  of  his  hearers.  His  services  were  always  judicious  and 
solemn,  well  attended  to,  and  influential  on  the  conduct  of  his  au- 
dience. No  disturbance  ever  took  place  in  the  chapel  during  his 
ministrations,  and  universal  regret  was  felt  in  our  household  at  his 
departure. 

"  Afler  Mr.  Reed  decided  to  leave  his  charge,  immediate  applica- 
tion was  made  to  the  Rev.  George  Allen  to  supply  the  vacancy.  He 
received  the  appointment  of  chaplain,  and  commenced  the  duties  of 
his  office  on  the  first  of  October.    From  our  knowledge  of  Mr.  Allen, 
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we  were  led  to  sappose  that  his  good  sense,  experience,  and  practical 
wisdom,  would  qualify  him  for  the  station.  In  this  we  have  not  been 
disappointed.  We  consider  ourselves  fortunate  in  having  obtained  a 
chaplain  of  such  talents  and  varied  attainments,  and  have  strong  con- 
fidence that,  under  bis  auspices,  increasing  good  will  result  from  our 
chapel  services. 

'*  We  have  now  had  regular  religious  worship  on  the  Sabbath  for 
more  than  three  years.  In  the  course  of  that  time,  nearly  600  patients 
have  attended  meetings  more  or  less,  and  less  than  90  have  been  in 
the  Hospital,  who  have  failed  to  attend. 

'*  Our  expectations  of  benefit  from  the  chapel  have  been  more  than 
realized.  From  120  to  150  patients  assemble  on  each  Sabbath,  and 
no  congregation  is  more  orderly  and  attentive.  There  is  a  solemnity 
visible  in  the  countenances  of  those  present,  which  clearly  indicates 
that  they  know  for  what  purpose  they  have  come  together ;  and  even 
those  who  are  at  first  disposed  to  be  restless  and  disorderly,  catch  the 
influence  which  is  every  where  prevalent  around  them,  and  become 
calm  and  sober  themselves. 

"The  instances  of  self-control  manifested  in. the  chapel,  by  those 
who  are  often  greatly  excited,  restless,  and  noisy,  in  the  halls,  are  truly 
remarkable. 

"The  Sabbath  previous  to  the  day  on  which  this  sheet  was  written, 
a  w^oman,  who  had  been  greatly  excited,  very  profane,  and  noisy,  re- 
quested to  attend  chapel.  All  efforts  at  self-control  while  in  the  halls 
were  unavailing,  except  for  a  few  moments  at  a  time ;  she  would 
promise  to  be  quiet,  but,  in  a  moment,  be  as  noisy  and  talkative  as  be- 
fore. Knowing,  however,  her  reverence  for  the  Sabbath,  and  the 
strength  and  sincerity  of  her  resolutions  to  be  quiet,  she  was  permitted 
to  attend.  The  most  careful  observer  would  not  have  been  able  to 
detect  any  thing  in  her  appearance  and  conduct  that  would  distinguish 
her  from  the  most  dignified  and  rational  person  in  the  house. 

"  During  the  evening  previous  to  the  same  Sabbath,  a  patient,  fu- 
riously mad,  was  brought  to  the  Hospital  in  the  care  of  a  sheriff.  He 
had  been  considered  quite  dangerous,  and  the  sheriff  hesitated  whether 
it  would  be  safe  to  come  with  him  unless  he  was  confined  in  irons. 
He  appeared  calm  on  the  following  morning,  and  it  was  proposed  that 
he  should  attend  chapel ;  he  seemed  pleased  with  the  privilege,  at- 
tended the  service  all  day,  and  conducted  with  the  utmost  propriety. 
These  occurrences,  which  were  of  yesterday,  are  happening  almost 
every  Sabbath,  and  show  most  clearly  the  propriety  and  importance  of 
religious  worship  to  the  insane. 

"  The  truth  is,  that  many  insane  persons  are  rational  on  religions 
subjects,  and  a  few  are  insane  on  these  subjects  only.  Both  classes 
are  often  benefited  by  religious  instruction. 

*'  It  is  through  the  healthy  avenues  of  the  mind  that  religious  truth 
is  received  and  makes  its  impression  upon  the  feelings.  On  most  sub- 
jects the  insane  can  reason,  and  feel  the  force  of  reasoning,  as  well  as 
others,  and,  even  if  insane  on  religious  subjects,  plain  and  forcible  il- 
lustrations of  truth  may  weaken  their  confidence  in  insane  impressions, 
and  throw  light  where  darkness  only  has  been  prevalent. 

**  The  habits  of  New  England  people  require  order  and  decorum  in 
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the  place  and  time  of  religious  worship.  The  insane  feel  the  force  of 
this  habit  equally  strong ;  they  frown  upon  those  who  work  or  trifle 
upon  the  Sabbath,  and  are  particularly  indignant  to  those  who  are 
disposed  to  disturb  the  quiet  of  our  religious  assemblies.  There  is  a 
feeling  of  pride  extending  over  our  whole  household  in  the  quiet  and 
orderly  observance  of  the  Sabbath  in  the  Hospital.  The  goodvCounsels 
of  the  chaplain  are  treasured  up  and  often  repeated  in  the  week  time, 
as  motives  of  self-control  to  themselves  and  as  admonitions  to  others. 

"  When  patients  have  recovered,  and  are  about  to  return  to  their 
friends,  they  often  speak  of  their  enjoyment  of  chapel  exercises,  express 
their  regret  at  leaving  those  interesting  services,  and  implore  the  bless- 
ing of  Heaven  upon  future  ministrations. 

**  An  excellent  woman,  who  recovered  from  dreadful  melancholy  at 
the  Hospital,  a  year  or  two  since,  writes  in  substance  thus,  after  in- 
quiring after  the  general  welfare  of  the  family  :  — '  How  do  you  get 
along  in  your  beautiful  little  chapel  ?  I  shall  ever  feel  deeply  interest- 
ed in  your  religious  meetings,  as  I  feel  sensible  that  one  of  the  first 
rays  of  light  that  entered  into  my  benighted  mind  was  in  the  solemn 
worship  of  that  house.' " 

Dr.  Butler,  of  the  Boston  Lunatic  Hospital,  says,  — 

\^  **  Religious  instruction  is  another  influence  to  which  we  have  looked 
for  beneficial  results.  Considering  our  immediate  household,  and  our 
patients,  as  one  great  family,  and  recognizing  the  family  as  a  divine 
institution,  your  superintendent  has  deemed  it  his  duty  to  gather  as 
many  as  practicable  together  for  family  worship,  at  an  early  hour  in 
the  evening/  The  usud  regular  services  of  the  Sabbath  have  been 
supplied  to  us  every  Sunday  afternoon,  with  few  exceptions.  For  this 
inestimable  privilege,  we  have  been  indebted  to  the  gratuitous  labors 
of  those  of  our  clerical  friends,  whose  hearts  have  been  warmed  to- 
wards those  of  their  fellow-beings  who  are  sitting  in  darkness.  There 
is  no  more  fitting  place  in  which  to  express  to  the  Rev.  Messrs.  Cleve- 
land, Cro well,  Abbott,  Washburn,  and  other  gentlemen  who  have  of- 
ficiated for  us,  our  grateful  sense  of  that  benevolence,  which  has  led 
them  to  preach  to  our  family  the  soothing  precepts  of  Him  who  said 
to  the  tempest,  *  Peace,  be  still  I '  The  average  attendance  of  our  pa- 
tients upon  these  services  is  over  40,  and  it  is  rare  that  they  exhibit  any 
deviation  from  good  order  and  propriety.  Though  it  is  the  first  time 
for  years  that  many  of  our  inmates  have  been  thus  recognized  as  mem- 
bers of  the  human  family,  their  fixed  attention  and  serious  deportment 
is  a  pleasant  illustration  of  the  adaptation  of  the  gospel  to  all  sorts  and 
conditions  of  men.  The  utility  of  these  influences  should  be  undoubt- 
ed. No  one  can  look  upon  our  household,  assembled  for  the  instruc- 
tion of  the  Sabbath,  or  for  the  familiar  worship  of  the  evening,  and  see 
them  there,  as  one  family,  rise  up  silently  and  reverently,  to  pray  to 
our  Father  in  heaven,  without  realizing  that  some  feel  the  solemnity 
of  the  act,  without  being  convinced  that  a  chord  may  there  be  struck, 
whose  ultimate  vibration  may  awaken  some  recollection  of  early  life, 
and  bring  back  upon  the  excited  and  bewildered  mind  some  ealm  and 
solemn  influences,  and  give  him  that  one  moment  of  self-control,  in 
which  the  first  link  in  the  chain  of  diseased  associations  may  be 
broken." 
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Dr.  Brigham,  of  the  Connecticut  Retreat,  says,  — 

"  The  importance  of  religious  instruction,  as  part  of  the  system  of 
moral  treatment  of  the  insane,  has  not  been  overlooked.  Those  of 
the  patients  who  are  capable  of  joining  in  religious  services,  assemble 
every  evening,  when  the  chaplain  reads  a  portion  of  the  sacred  Scrip- 
tures, and  conducts  the  devotions  of  the  family.  On  Sunday,  he 
preaches  to  the  assembled  household,  and  oden,  during  the  week,  pre- 
sents the  truths  of  Christianity,  and  its  consolations,  to  those  who  are 
care-worn,  anxious,  and  dejected.  Much  good  has  resulted  from  this 
practice,  and  great  credit  is  due  to  the  gentleman  who  has,  with  un- 
common discretion  and  sound  judgment,  performed  this  sacred  duty." 

Dr.  White,  of  the  Private  Asylum,  Hudson,  N.  Y.,  says,  — 

"  The  quiet  patients  continue  to  enjoy  the  beneficial  effects  of  fami- 
ly worship,  as  heretofore." 

Dr.  Earle,  of  the  Frankford,  Penn.,  Asylum,  says, — 

*^  There  are  but  four  institutions  in  this  country  in  which  there  is 
not  some  religious  devotional  exercise;  and  wherever  this  duty  has 
been  observed,  it  has  been  accompanied  by  beneficial  results." 

Those  patients  whose  condition  will  admit  of  it,  in  the  insti- 
tution under  his  own  immediate  care,  assemble  on  Sabbath 
afternoons  to  hear  a  portion  of  the  Scriptures.  Some  of  them 
attend  meeting  in  the  village  of  Frankford. 

Dr.  Earle  also  says,  divine  worship  on  the  Sabbath  has  been 
introduced  into  the  Maryland  Asylum  with  good  effect. 

Dr.  Awl,  of  the  Ohio  Asylum,  says,  — 

"  Through  the  blessing  of  Almighty  God,  we  have  been  permitted 
to  continue  our  regular  family  worship,  every  evening  in  the  week,  and 
the  reading  of  a  short  sermon  on  the  l^ord's  day,  not  only  without  in- 
terruption from  the  patients,  —  who,  to  the  number  of  30  or  40,  usual- 
ly attend,  —  but  with  the  most  happy  influence  and  positive  benefit  to 
many  of  our  patients,  and  the  large  family  of  officers,  attendants,  and 
assistants,  connected  with  the  institution.  At  first,  it  is  true,  we  had 
some  doubts  concerning  the  necessity  and  propriety  of  daily  religious 
exercises  for  the  insane  mind,  and  the  difficulty  of  conducting  the  ser- 
vice appropriately  appeared  great ;  but  we  felt  constrained  to  make 
the  eiqieriment,  through  a  strong  sense  of  duty ;  and  the  experience  of 
two  years  has  abundantly  satisfied  our  mind  upon  the  subject.  In  an 
institation  of  this  kind,  we  have  an  extensive  family  to  govern,  as  well 
as  to  provide  for  the  daily  wants  of  the  insane ;  and  merely  as  a  moral 
obligation,  the  daily  worship  of  God  is  of  the  first  consequence  to  in- 
spire confidence  and  respect,  and  to  harmonize  the  feelings ;  but  above 
ill  this,  we  are  fully  prepared  to  add  our  testimony  to  the  importance 
and  value  of  religious  exercises  with  the  insane  as  a  special  meeoi  of 
grace f  wel]  calculated  to  bring  light  and  wisdom  to  the  mind,  relief 
and  peace  to  the  heart  and  conscience.  By  many  of  the  convalescing, 
k  is  estimated  as  a  blessed  privilege ;  and  in  respect  to  them  there  can 
be  no  doubt  of  its  propriety.  We  have  never  seen  any  evil  efiects 
froB  the  practice,  wkh  the  most  diseased  and  unsteady ;  and  when  we 
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find  many  of  the  positively  deranged,  who  are  anxious  to  accompany 
the  rest,  and  spend  half  an  hour  in  social  worship,  and  not  only 
crmduct  themselves  with  proprieiv  asd  order,  but  sincerely  thank  us 
for  the  privilege,  we  are  satisfied  that,  in  many  instances,  the  soul 
has  been  refreshed,  though  there  may  have  been  but  an  imperfect  and 
beclouded  view  of  a  merciful  Redeemer. 

**  When  the  bell  rings  for  worship,  they  gather  in  from  the  different 
galleries,  each  several  class  accompanied  by  its  proper  attendant,  and 
all  are  regularly  seated,  without  strife  or  confusion,  males  on  the  right 
and  females  on  the  left  of  the  superintendent's  table ;  and  there  is  the 
most  respectful  atlention  when  the  blessed  Bible  is  opened,  and  the 
words  of  eternal  life  are  read.  There,  amid  the  group  upon  the  right, 
is  one  who  has  been  a  witness  to  many  sorrows ;  upon  the  opposite  side 
sparkle  the  wild  eyes  of  a  stronger  mind  in  ruins ;  and  directly  in  front 
is  the  pale  form  of  the  female  homicide,  who  with  one  awful  stroke  sev- 
ered the  head  from  the  body  of  her  sleeping  husband  1  —  all  ready  and 
willing  to  unite  in  the  praise  of  God,  and,  in  a  greater  or  less  degree, 
enjoy  the  spiritual  blessings  of  the  gospel  of  righteousness  and  peace." 
*'ln  the  wreck  of  mind  and  loss  of  reason,  perhaps  the  very  last 
ideas  which  remain  will  be  something  of  the  reverence  and  respect 
which  are  due  to  the  Maker  of  our  frame;  and  it  is  not  at  all  uncom- 
mon to  see  the  aged  and  demented  Christian  reverently  bend  the  knee, 
when  years  of  darkness,  to  all  human  appearance,  have  shut  out  all 
correct  knowledge  of  earth  and  heaven." 


Restraints. 

Dr.  Butler,  of  the  Boston  Asylum,  says, — 

**  We  seek  to  avoid  personal  restraint  as  far  as  practicable,  and  ap- 
ply it,  when  necessary,  with  as  much  gentleness  and  as  little  irritation 
as  possible.  The  means  of  restraint  that  we  use  are,  confinement  to 
rooms  in  the  hall  with  guarded  windows,  or  the  application  of  straps, 
(leather  wristbands,  fastened  by  rings  to  a  belt,  passing  around  the 
body  and  secured  behind,)  with,  or,  more  generally,  without,  the  mit- 
tens. These  produce  no  pain,  and  effectually  prevent  violence  to 
themselves,  to  others,  or  to  the  building.  We  have  one  strong  chain, 
which  is  rarely  used." 

Dr.  Bell,  of  the  McLean  Asylum,  says,  — 

"  An  absence,  in  the  early  part  of  the  year,  of  about  four  months, 
in  search  of  health,  under  permission  of  your  board,  —  a  permission 
granted  in  a  manner,  and  accompanied  with  circumstances,  calling  for 
his  grateful  acknowledgments,  —  gave  your  superintendent  some  op- 
portunity to  observe  and  compare,  and,  if  occasion  had  offered,  to  im- 
prove, by  the  long-established  and  extensive  insane  institutions  of  the 
Old  World.  ^While  surprised  and  gratified  at  the  ext«it  and  magnifi- 
cence of  many  of  these  establishments,  there  seemed  little  or  nothing 
in  architectural  arrangements,  or  in  modes  of  moral  or  medical  treat- 
ment, of  value,  which  has  not  long  since  been  transplanted  to,  or 
diacorered  in,  the  American  inatitutionB.    The  only  noticeable  pe- 
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culiarity  worth  communicating  would  seem  to  be,  the  experiment 
commenced  recently  in  some  of  the  British  ho^itals,  of  an  entire 
disuse,  as  they  consider  it,  of  corporeal  restrainj^  At  the  Lincoln 
Lunatic  Asylum,  it  is  said  in  the  Report  of  the  Middlesex  Asylum  at 
Hanwell  for  1839,  that  the  last  personal  restraint  occurred  in  January, 
1837 ;  and  at  the  last-mentioned  institution,  restraining  apparatus  has 
been  thrown  aside  since  the  latter  part  of  September,  1839.  I  con- 
sider one  of  the  greatest  pleasures  of  my  visit  to  Europe  to  have  been 
the  privilege  of  spending  the  greater  portion  of  a  day  at  Hanwell,  and 
the  opportunity  of  conversing  freely  on  this  as  well  as  other  subjects 
relating  to  the  insane,  with  Dr.  Conoily,  the  head  of  this  extensive 
establishment,  whose  reputation,  as  a  medical  philosopher  and  writer 
on  mental  alienation,  is  no  less  recognized  on  this  side  the  Atlantic 
than  at  home,  and  whose  urbanity  and  attention  to  a  stranger,  with  no 
claims  beyond  a  community  of  interests  and  pursuit,  I  cannot  but 
gratefully  recall.  As  any  thing  like  improvement  in  the  present  sys- 
tem, introduced  elsewhere,  must  soon  attract  attention  here,  and  as 
the  idea  of  absolutely  discarding  personal  restraint  has  somethmg  so 
attractive  in  its  very  mention,  I  have  been  induced  to  bestow  consid- 
erable reflection  upon  the  expediency  of  adopting  such  a  universal  rule 
at  this  Asylum.  Thus  far,  at  these  two  great  institutions  referred 
to,  —  the  former  with  about  153,  and  the  latter  with  over  800 
patients,  —  the  experiment  has  been  found  so  successful  as  to  be  per- 
severed in  ;  whether  adopted  beyond  these  hospitals,  or  not,  I  have  no 
means  of  ascertaining.  It  is  certain,  however,  that  the  attempt  has 
been  much  noticed  and  applauded  in  England,  and  of  course  will  soon 
have  its  praises  transferred  to  every  pi>rtiou  of  our  land. 

"  As  regards  Great  Britain,  the  encomiums  bestowed  upon  this  in- 
novation may  be  all  deserved.  In  a  country  where,  at  this  moment,  a 
ekain  to  each  bed,  of  at  least  one  long  dormitory,  may  be  seen  at  the 
extensive  metropolitan  Hospital  of  St.  Luke,  such  a  discovery,  as  puts 
an  end  to  such  barbarity,  may  well  excite  applause ;  or  at  the  Lincoln 
Asylum,  where  the  number  of  patients  under  restraint  were  39,  of  an 
entire  number  of  72,  in  1830 ;  54  of  92,  in  1831 ;  40  of  70,  in  1832; 
55  of  81,  in  1833;  44  of  87,  in  1834,  and  so  on,  the  change  must  be 
most  gratifying  to  every  humane  heart 

**  Dr.  Conoily,  in  *  The  Fifty-first  Report  of  the  Visiting  Justices  of 
the  County  Lunatic  Asylum  at  Hanwell,'  for  the  year  1890,  (page  47,) 
remarks  as  follows :  — '  For  patients  who  take  off  or  destroy  their 
clothes,  strong  dresses  are  provided,  secured  round  the  waist  hy  a 
katkem  belt,  fastened  by  a  small  lock.  For  some,  who  destroy  the 
collar  and  cufis  of  their  dresses  with  their  teeth,  a  leathern  binding  to 
those  parts  of  the  dress  is  found  convenient.  Varied  contrivances  are 
adopted  with  variable  results,  for  keeping  clothing  on  those  who  would 
otherwise  expose  themselves  to  cold  at  night ;  and  warm  boots y*asf- 
aud  round  the  ankles  by  a  small  lock  instead  of  a  button  or  buckle, 
are  sometimes  the  means  of  protecting  the  feet  of  those  who  will  not 
Be  down,  *  *  *  *  Those  who  are  in  the  habit  of  striking  suddenly, 
tearing  ike  bed^lotheSy  4*^m  sometimes  wear  a  dress  of  which  the 
lieeves  terminate  in  a  stuffed  glove,  without  a  division  for  the  thumb 
md fingers.     But  no  form  of  strait  waistcoat,  no  hand-straps,  no  leg- 

3  C 
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locks,  nor  any  contrivance  confining  the  trunk  or  limbs,  or  any  of  the 
muscles,  is  now  in  use.  The  coercion-chairs,  about  forty  in  number, 
have  been  altogether  removed  from  the  wards ;  no  chair  of  this  kind 
has  been  used  for  the  purpose  of  restraint  since  the  middle  of  August.' 

"Any  gentleman,  familiar  with  the  management  of  this,  or,l  be- 
lieve, any  other  of  the  New  England  institutions,  from  their  origin,  will 
at  once  declare,  if  this  is  all  that  is  meant  by  an  absolute  disuse  of 
restraining  means,  —  if  the  application  of  leathern  mittens,  waist- 
straps,  varied  contrivances  for  keeping  on  clothing,  boots  with  locks, 
&c.,  are  considered  so  mild  and  trining  measures,  as  not  to  be  in- 
cluded under  the  phrase  of  personcd  restraint,  —  that  this  innovation, 
or  experiment,  or  improvement,  can  never  be  introduced  here,  for  the 
best  of  all  reasons,  that  the  application  of  the  severe  measures  report- 
ed as  discarded  at  Hanwell,  never  was  heard  of  in  our  Asylums,  and 
but  a  fe^  even  of  the  measures  deemed  so  insignificant  as  to  form  no 
exception,  have  ever  been  found  necessary  here.  If  this  is  all  that  is 
intended  in  the  new  system,  our  experience  for  years  may  encourage 
tl^am  to  go  on  fearlessly. 

^  "  An  amount  of  restraint  less  than  is  intimated  in  these  exceptions, 
MS  long  proved  adequate  in  this  institution  :  the  necessity,  for  ex- 
ample, of  restraining  apparatus  for  keeping  the  patient  covered  at 
night,  is  here  obviated  by  the  admission  of  heated  air  to  the  sleeping 
apartment,  when  necessary.  For  some  years,  the  average  number  of  pa- 
tients under  the  restraint  of  leathern  mittens,  has  not  exceeded  one  per 
cent. ;  and  oflen  week  after  week  elapses  without  even  a  single  instance. 

**  I  have  no  doubt  that  this  rare  use  might  with  safety  be  carried  to 
a  still  greater  extent  —  to  that  of  absolute  interdiction  ;  but  how  far 
it  may  be  dispensed  with,  or  how  far  the  best  good  of  the  sufferer  de- 
mands its  application,  is  a  question  of  judgment  to  be  decided  in  view 
of  all  the  circumstances  of  each  case.  An  important  rule  is,  that  no 
restraint,  even  of  the  slightest  kind,  should  ever  be  applied  or  removed 
except  under  the  direction  of  an  officer.  This  rule  has  always  been 
incorporated  in  our  code  of  domestic  regulations.  But  to  lay  down 
the  broad,  absolute  rule  of  disusing  all  the  mild  forms  of  restraint, 
would  not  comport  with  the  best  good  of  an  institution.  I  do  nut 
doubt  that,  with  the  number  of  active  and  trusty  assistants  we  now 
have,  it  might  be  practicable  to  pursue  such  a  system,  perhaps  without 
any  results  of  consequence  to  be  regretted.  Yet  its  adoption  would 
be  cutting  off  the  power  of  employing  a  remedial  means,  oflen  of  great 
value  to  the  patient.  A  portion  of  the  feeling  in  England  as  to  re- 
straining measures,  is  based  on  a  delusion.  Which  is  the  greater 
restraint,  to  shut  up  a  patient  disposed  to  strike  upon  any  sudden  im- 
pulse, in  his  solitary  dormitory,  having  its  light  admitted  just  below 
the  ceiling,  or  to  place  large  leathern  mittens  on  his  hands,  and  per- 
mit him  to  go  into  a  large  court-yard  and  to  walk  up  and  down  in  the 
open  air?  The  seclusion  within  »sroom^  not  considered  personal 
resfraint,  in  the  reports  referred  to.  7 

^'Or,  which  is  least  oppressive,  to  a  patient  disposed  to  certain 
tronblesome  habits,  —  as,  abrading  the  skin  of  the  face  by  perpetual 
picking,  or  plucking  out  the  hair  root  afler  root,  — -  habits  become 
from   neglect  so   inveterate   and  involuntary,  that  even  while  the 
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physician  is  dissuading  or  promising  restraint,  his  hand  unconscioaslj 
returns  to  its  wonted  act,  — to  place  the  hands  in  a  muff  of  leather,  at 
once  simple,  free  from  pain,  and  effective,  or  to  trust  to  the  vigilance 
or  the  eventually  annoying  and  irritating  remindings  or  restraints  of 
an  assistant  f  Who  can  doubt  as  to  the  comparative  advantage  of  per- 
sonal restraint  from  the  hands  of  attendants,  or  of  apparatus,  in  those 
cases  of  delirium-like  fury,  where  the  sufferer  is  constantly  endeavor- 
ing to  rise  from  his  bed,  and  where  the  presence  of  faces  around  him 
is  associated  in  his  blind  frenzy  with  enemies  to  be  contended  with, 
regardless  of  their  numbers?  The  mind  may  be  in  that  state  where 
the  most  soothing  attentions  are  met  only  with  fury  and  suspicion. 
How  valuable,  in  such  a  case,  is  the  beautiful  and  simple  apparatus, 
constructed,  I  believe,  by  my  distinguished  predecessor,  Dr.  Wyman, 
which  holds  the  sufferer  gently  in  his  position  on  his  bed,  allowing 
him  almost  every  natural  and  proper  movement,  yet  prevents  his  wear- 
ing himself  out  by  constant  efforts  to  rise,  and  ailou's  every  person  to 
leave  his  immediate  apartment,  (for  his  disordered  fancy  ^akes  cruel 
enemies  of  all,)  with  a  certainty  that  he  is  safe  and  comfortable  !N^ 

"  Again,  in  some  highly-active  forms  of  the  suicidal  profj^nsity, 
where  no  human  vigilance  can  prevent  the  consummation  of  the  dread- 
ful act,  except  accompanied  by  the  ceaseless  application  of  the  force 
of  several  persons,  a  proper  restraining  means,  such  as  the  leathern 
muff,  at  once  allays  the  violence  of  the  propensity,  by  showing  the 
patient  that  he  need  not  be  on  the  watch  to  elude  his  attendants,  and 
that  attempts  are  vain  to  accomplish  his  design  by  force.  The  best 
proof  of  the  value  of  the  occasional  use  of  this  and  other  means  of 
vigilance,  is  manifested  in  the  extraordinary  fact,  that  of  the  more 
than  650  patients  admitted  within  the  last  five  years,  amounting  to 
more  than  one  third  of  all  the  inmates  during  the  23  years  of  the 
existence  of  this  institution,  a  single  individual  only  has  committed 
suicide!  I  cannot  here  forbear  to  refer  to  this  remarkable  result,  as 
one  redounding  to  the  honor  of  the  male  and  female  supervisors,  and 
entitling  them  in  the  highest  degree  to  the  obligations  of  the  commu- 
nity ;  for  to  them  necessarily  appertains,  to  a  great  extent,  the  merit 
of  a  prompt  detection,  often  no  easy  matter,  and  a  successful  preven- 
tion, of  this  sad  accident.  This  result  will  be  duly  appreciated  wljien 
it  is  considered  that  the  number  of  those  evincing  this  propensity  has 
sometimes  amounted  to  a  dozen,  and  I  have  never  known  the  period 
wt^en  no  instance  existed.  I  recall  also  from  memory  no  less  than 
three  instances  within  as  many  years,  where  patients  have  returned 
home,  upon  partial  convalescence,  or  from  other  motives,  and  resorted 
almost  immediately  to  the  fatal  act  successfully,  although  the  friends 
and  relatives  were  forewarned  to  exert  their  utmost  vigilance  by  our 
experience." 

Dr.  Woodward,  of  the  Worcester  Asylum,  says,  — 

"  The  British  institutions  are  at  present  making  an  effort  to  surpass 
each  other  in  the  success  of  managing  the  insane  without  restraints. 
Some  of  them  have  abolished  them  almost  entirely,  while  others  have 
noted  the  hours,  in  the  course  of  the  year,  that  they  have  applied 
them.  The  restraints  here  considered  are  the  strait  waistcoat,  muf&, 
aitleas,  aad  confining  chains;  solitary  rooms  are  not  included^ 
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"In  this  Hospital,  strait  waistcoats  and  muffs  are  never  used,  and 
confining  chains  but  rarely.  Mittens  and  wristbands  are  all  the  re- 
straints which  are  here  applied,  and  those  only  when  absolutely  neces- 
sary to  the  comfort  of  the  individual,  or  the  safety  of  the  patients  who 
occupy  the  same  apartment.  These  restraints  are  made  use  of  for  two 
purposes  for  the  individuals  themselves,  viz.,  to  keep  clothes  upon  them 
when  they  are  disposed  to  take  them  off,  and  as  a  safeguard  in  case  of 
suicidal  propensity.  For  the  more  violent,  such  as  strike,  tear  clothes 
and  bedding,  break  furniture,  &;C.,  they  are  sometimes  applied  for  a 
short  period,  but  never  continued  for  a  great  length  of  time. 

**  While  restraints  should  be  applied  as  rarely  as  possible,  and  never 
for  the  benefit  of  the  attendant,  but  only  for  the  good  of  the  patient  or 
the  safety  of  those  with  whom  he  associates,  yet  I  cannot  but  consider 
them  as  important  auxiliaries  in  the  treatment  of  the  insane.  It  is  un- 
doubtedly true,  that,  with  corporeal  restraints  judiciously  applied,  pa- 
tients will  sooner  be  made  tranquil  than  by  the  presence  of  one  or 
more  attendants,  who  they  know  will  watch  all  their  movements  and 
interfere  with  their  mischievous  designs.  Their  presence  will  often 
be  a  source  of  irritation  which  will  serve  to  keep  up  the  excitement ; 
and,  in  most  cases,  restraints  that  are  not  painful  are  far  less  disagree- 
able to  both  the  furious  and  suicidal  patients,  than  that  unceasing  sur- 
veillance which  is  necessary  as  a  substitute. 

"  Whenever  a  patient  is  under  restraint,  we  frequently  propose  a  re- 
lease, on  condition  of  a  pledge  to  avoid  the  irregular  conduct  for 
which  it  was  imposed.  These  pledges  we  require  to  be  given  in  a 
solemn  manner,  stating  to  the  patient  the  condition  he  will  be  in,  if, 
by  a  forfeiture  of  his  word,  it  should  be  necessary  to  re-apply  them. 
Both  his  self-respect  and  desire  of  liberty  are  here  called  in  requisition, 
to  prevent  him  from  further  violation  of  decorum,  and  afterwards,  in 
many  cases,  restraints  cease  to  be  necessary. 

^'Pledges,  We  think  much  of  pledges  with  the  insane,  and  oflen 
avoid  restraints,  by  taking  the  word  of  a  violent  patient  to  be  quiet  and 
peaceable.  Even  the  suicidal,  who  have  been  detected  in  making  prep- 
aration for  self-destruction,  or  in  secreting  instruments  for  future  use, 
will  generally,  and  with  me  have  never  failed  to,  adhere  strictly  to  a 
pledge  given  in  good  faith,  with  feelings  of  solemnity. 

"  With  most  patients,  ever  so  violent,  there  are  times  when  they 
will  make  promises,  which  will  have  no  inconsiderable  influence. 
Those  who  are  desirous  to  labor,  are  easily  induced  to  give  a  pledge 
to  be  orderly  and  industrious,  and  make  no  effort  to  escape.  A  more 
quiet  and  regular  class  of  patients,  of  which  we  always  have  more  or 
less,  are  permitted  to  go  abroad  unattended,  on  a  pledge  to  return 
with  punctuality;  and  few,  indeed,  ever  forfeit  it. 

"  Advancement  to  a  better  gallery,  permission  to  ride  or  walk,  ad- 
mission to  the  matron's  parties,  liberty  to  attend  chapel  on  the  Sab* 
bath,  are  obtained  on  a  pledge  given  or  implied,  and  well  understood, 
that  every  propriety  suitable  to  be  observed  in  the  place  is  absolutely 
binding  on  them.  It  is  sufficient,  in  most  cases,  for  patients  to  know 
that  privation  of  privileges  will  follow  violation  of  a  pledge,  to  induce 
them  strictly  and  punctually  to  adhere  to  whatever  is  expected  of  them. 

'<  Having  adopted  this  course  with  respect  to  pledges,  and  the  incul- 
Aatinn  of  self-respect  and  self-control,  we  have  very  little  need  of  per- 
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aonaJ  restraints ;  and,  while  this  sheet  is  being  written,  but  one  indi- 
vidual in  the  Hospital  has  any  restraint  upon  his  person,  and  this  only 
to  prevent  his  destroying  his  clothes  and  bed ;  he  is  quiet,  and  entirely 
harmless. 

"Ckmrts  or  Yards.  By  relying  upon  the  pledges  of  our  patients, 
and  inculcating  self-respect,  we  have  been  able  to  dispense  with  the 
use  of  courts.  They  have  a  Prison-like  appearance,  and,  while  in 
them,  our  patients  were  constantly  rolling  in  the  dirt,  or  sleeping  upon 
the  ground,  thus  soiling  their  clothes  and  becoming  sunburnt.  We 
find  that  one  attendant  can  take  charge  of  the  same  number  of  pa- 
tients while  walking  or  at  labor,  as  he  could  formerly  in  the  courts, 
and  they  are  more  pleasantly  and  usefully  employed.  Escapes  were 
more  common  while  these  were  used,  for,  the  wall  being  considered  a 
protection,  less  vigilance  was  used  by  the  attendants.  We  now  dis- 
pense with  them  entirely,  and  find  that  not  only  the  personal  appear- 
ance of  our  patients  is  improved,  but  they  are  also  more  quiet,  and 
have  more  self-respect." 


\tn 


Causes   of   Insanity. 


*  The  roost  frequent  causes  of  predisposition  to  insanity  are,  unre- 
strained indulgence,  unbridled  appetites  and  desires,  pernicious  me- 
chanical restraint  upon  the  free  movement  of  organs  essential  to  life, 
improprieties  of  dress,  excessive  effeminacy,  or  ill-directed  education, 
by  which  the  individual  is  not  prepared  to  meet  the  vicissitudes  and 
trials  which  must  be  encountered  in  the  journey  of  life ;  and  particu- 
larly from  that  intensity  of  the  mind  and  feelings,  which  is  too  often 
encouraged,  but  which  overtaxes  the  young  brain,  and  excites  it  to 
morbid  irritation  and  actual  disease.  If  this  is  not  counteracted,  it 
will,  most  assuredly,  result  in  that  perversion  of  the  faculties  which  is 
exhibited  in  mental  alienation,  or  in  organic  lesion,  which  will  sooner 
or  later  prove  fatal. 

''  Let  this  subject  receive  the  attention  it  should  do,  and  insanity 
will  lose  half  its  victims,  and  hereditary  predisposition  be  divested  of 
most  of  its  terrors."  —  Dr.  Woodward;  Eighth  Annual  Report,  \ 

The  per  cent,  of  cases,  from  the  same  author,  from  the  most 
prominent  causes,  is  as  follows :  —  From  intemperate  drinking, 
I2(  per  cent. ;  from  ill  health,  25  per  cent. ;  from  the  affections, 
sach  as  domestic  afflictions,  disappointed  affection,  (be,  16^  per 
cent. ;  concerning  property,  43  per  cent. ;  religious,  4|  per  cent. ; 
masturbation,  6$  per  cent. 

In  the  Ohio  Asylum,  at  Columbus,  Dr.  William  M.  Awl  as- 
flgns  the  following  as  the  causes  of  insanity  in  the  258,'  the  whole 
number  of  cases  admitted :  — 


Intemperance, 18 

Domestic  affliction, 10 

ni  health  of  Tarious  kinds, ...  23 


Matrimonial  perplexities, ....  10 

Fright, 3 

Seduction, 1 
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Jealousy, i 

Epilepsy, 17 

Injuries  of  the  head,  .  .  ; 5 

Constitutional, 15 

Masturbation,  produced  or  per- 
petuated by  the  practice,  .  .  17 
III  treatment  from  parents  or 

guardians, 6 

Unknown, 34 

Puerperal, 22 

Loss  of  friends, 5 

Indulgence  of  temper,  ........  1 

Political  excitement, I 


Intense  application, 4 

Disappointed  love, 10 

Excessive  joy, 1 

Excessive  use  of  snuff, 1 

Disappointment  and  mortifica- 
tion,  16 

Fear  of  want  and  loss  of  prop- 
erty,   7 

Religious  excitement  and  anx- 
iety, including  perplexity, 
exultation,  enthusiasm,  fa- 
naticism, ddubt,  and  fear  of 
future  punishment, 29 


Mortality   or    Lunatic    Asylums. 

We  find  the  following  valuable  table  on  this  subject  in  Dr. 
Earle's  book  on  Insanity  and  Insane  Asylums :  — 


Number 

Aaylam. 

Time. 

of 
PutienU. 

Deatfai. 

Per  Cent. 

Hauwell,  England, 

1832  10  1837 

3327 

418 

12.56 

Lancaster,        "        

1832  to  1837 

2148 

522 

24.29 

Wakefield,       "       

1818  to  1836 

2242 

709 

31.64 

York,               "        

1777  to  1814 

2635 

399 

16.80 

it                   (i 

1815  to  1837 

1131 

217 

19.27 

York  Retreat, "       

1796  to  1836 

508 

113 

Atr^mAA 

Charenton,  France, 

1826  to  1833 

2049 

546 

26.64 

Salpetriere,      "       

1801  to  1804 

1002 

250 

4.95 

it                   a 

1805  to  1813 

2804 

790 

28.17 

Bicetre,            '*       

1784  to  1794 

1405 

685 

48.75 

Aversa,  Italy, 

in  20  years 

3897 

1222 

31.35 

Amsterdam,  Holland,    .... 

18132  to  1837 

255 

55 

21.56 

Pennsylvania  Hospital,  U.  S. 

1752  to  1836 

4116 

548 

13.31 

Bellevue,  New  York,      " 

1791  to  1821 

1553 

154 

9.91 

Bloomingdale,  N.  Y.       ♦' 

1821  to  1835 

1915 

146 

7.62 

Frankford,  Penn.             " 

1817  to  1838 

634 

90 

14.19 

Maryland  State,      .         " 

1835  to  1839 

393 

34 

8.65 

Connecticut  Retreat,       " 

1834  to  1839 

1001 

60 

5.99 

Massachusetts  State,        " 

1833  to  1840 

1196 

90 

7.50 

Ohio  State,                      " 

1839  to  1840 

258 

22 

8.52 

Kentucky  State,               " 

1824  to  1838 

627 

238 

37.35 

21  Asylums,  from  1752  to  1840,  88  years,  35,096  patienta; 
average  mortality,  19  per  cent. 

In  the  British  Asylums,  21  per  cent. 
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In  the  French  Asylums,  32  per  cent. 

In  the  American,  including  Kentucky,  12  per  cent* 

In  the  American,  excluding  Kentucky,  9  per  cent. 


Statistics  of  ELEViftf  Lunatic  Asylitms,  foK  1840. 


Muae  Asylam,  at  Augusta,. 

Vermont  Asylaio,  at  Braltle- 
boro*, » 

McLean  Asylum,  at  Cfaarles- 
towo,  Mass ) 

Boston  Asylum,  at  S.  Boston, 

State  Hospital,  at  Worcester, 
Mass 

Connecticut  Retreat,  at  Hart- 
ford  

Bloomin^dale  Asylum,  city  of 
New  York, 

Dr.  White's  Private  Asylum, 
at  Hudson,  N.T 

Friends'  Asylum,  at  Prank» 
lord,  Penn.,  in  1839, 

Fennsjlvania  Hospital,  in 
Philadelphia,  from  1752  to 
1832,. 

Ohio  Asylum,  at  Columbus,. 


e 
a 


EleTen  Asylums,. 


30 

142 

263 
104 

391 


e 

o 
e 

Is 

%.  e 

3 

2: 


9} 

J3 
*^ 

C 


« 


o 

o 


251 

84 


215 


1470 


69 
lOS 


229 


118 

48 


Gh6 


30 

73 

155 
104 

162 
84 

133 
36 
54 


101 
132 


► 
o 
u 

Pi 


33 

75 
5 

82 

50 

68 

21 

25 


_53 
413 


> 

c 

e 

.a 

3 


12 


QDi 


iin. 

10 
6 


29 


> 

o 

•a 

E 


20 
1 

29 


32 
4 
9 


un. 


13 
2 

15 
2 

14 
5 
4 


14 


109  75 


3 

5  . 
2  55 

fccJa 


a 


28 
81 

125 

87 

236 


126 
36 


un. 


1-^8 


857 


s 

o 

«:: 

IB 
o    • 
■*•  « 

««  to 


.a 

a 

s 


28 

•  •  •  • 

1856 
104 

1196 

1001 

•  •  •  • 

1000 
688 


3718 

258 


9849 


► 

o 

& 


5*0 

So 


!^ 


802 

*  •  •  • 

506 
563 

•  •  •  • 

563 
239 


1289 
80 


3843 


.J. 

% 

a 

i 


a  2 


1840 

1836 

1818 
1839 

1833 

1824 

1821 

1830 

1817 


1752 

1838 


From  the  table  it  appears  that  the  whole  number  under 
treatment  during  the  year  in  eleven  Asylums  was    •  .  •  1470 

Number  at  the  commencement  of  the  year, 686 

Number  at  the  close  of  the  year, 857 

Increase  during  the  year, 171 

Number  received  during  the  year, 932 

Number  recovered, 413 

Much  improved, 29 

Improved, 109 

Dead, 75 

Whole  number  under  treatment  from  the  first, 9849 

Whole  number  recovered, 3843 
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3.  PENITENTIARIES. 

Effect  of  Moral  and  Religious  Instruction  in  Peni- 
tentiaries. 

The  chaplain  of  the  Connecticut  State  Prison,  the  Rev.  Josiah 
Brewer,  says,  — 

**  Prevailingly,  its  inmates  have  given  good  attention  to  searching 
the  Holy  Scriptures,  and  many  of  them  have  manifested  increasing 
diligence  in  committing  select  portions  to  memory.  Less  progress, 
however,  than  would  be  desirable  has  been  made  by  those  who  are 
learning  to  read." 

**  A  goodly  number  have,  professedly^  become  confirmed  in  virtuous 
resolutions,  particularly  on  the  subject  of  temperance.  Should  such, 
on  leaving  Prison,  find  employment  where  intoxicating  liquors  are  no 
longer  sold,  or  openly  used  as  a  beverage,  a  considerable  portion  will, 
I  am  persuaded,  avoid  that  vice,  which,  beyond  every  other,  was  the 
fruitful  source  of  their  present  misery  and  disgrace.  I  shall  be  much 
disappointed  if  a  few  of  my  unhappy  flock  do  not  continue  to  give 
evidence  of  a  decided  change." 

The  chaplain  of  the  Massachusetts  State  Prison,  the  Rev.  Mr« 
Curtis,  says,  — 

'*  Results  as  encouraging  and  happy  have  been  witnessed,  from 
religious  and  moral  culture,  during  the  past  year,  as  in  almost  any 
preceding  one,  since  the  present  organization  of  the  institution.'' 

Again,  he  says,  — 

*'  There  will  always  be  some,  whom  no  kind  offices  can  move,  and 
whose  minds  cannot  be  reached  by  any  influences  which  can  be 
brought  to  bear  upon  them.  But,  in  very  many  instances,  and,  it  is 
hoped,  in  a  majority  of  the  whole,  an  affectionate  attention  to  their 
wants,  sympathy  in  their  afflictions,  advice  and  counsel,  faithfully  and 
affectionately  given,  suited  to  their  condition,  and  religious  instruction, 
in  conversation  and  the  more  public  exercises  of  the  Sabbath  school 
and  the  sanctuary,  produce,  habitually,  a  very  salutary  effect.  The 
heart  is  softened,  the  passions  are  brought  under  control,  serious  and 
salutary  reflection  induced,  resolutions  of  amendment  formed  and 
strengthened;  and  in  some  cases,  it  is  believed,  genuine  penitence  for 
sin,  and  a  cordial  trust  and  confidence  in  the  Savior,  have  been  the 
happy  result." 

The  physician  of  the  same  Prison,  Dr.  W.  J.  Walker,  ascribes 
the  excellent  health  of  the  institution,  and  the  few  deaths,  in 
part,  '^  to  the  great  pains  taken  to  inform  the  minds,  to  improve 
\uA  elevate  the  moral  principle,  aind  consequently  to  quiet  the 
turbulent  passions  of  the  tenants  of  this  place." 
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The  chaplain  of  the  Auburn  Prison,  the  Rev.  Thomas  R. 
Townsend,  says,  he  is  encouraged  in  his  work  by  the  kindness 
of  the  officers,  by  the  blessed  effects  of  moral  and  religious  in- 
struction, by  the  spirit  manifested  by  prisoners  on  leaving  the 
Prison,  and  by  the  good  conduct  of  many  after  their  discharge. 

The  inspectors  of  the  Prison  at  Sing  Sing  say,  the  whole  re- 
ligious department  of  the  Prison  is  in  active  and  progressive  im- 
provement. 

The  chaplain  of  the  Prison  at  Sing  Sing,  the  Rev.  John 
Luckey,  says, — 

"  Of  the  female  Prison  I  will  say,  there  have  been  e?ident  indica- 
tions of  the  most  beneficial  effects  of  the  gospel  on  a  number  of  con- 
victs, within  a  few  months  past.  The  matron  and  her  assistants  are 
of  opinion,  that  25,  out  of  72  confined  in  that  Prison,  have  partici- 
pated in  this  benignant  influence,  which  has  produced  a  signal  change 
in  their  tempers  and  conduct." 

He  adds,  in  regard  to  the  Prison  for  men  at  Sing  Sing,  — 

"  Being  prepared  to  make  all  proper  deductions  for  spurious  pre- 
tensions, which  the  nature  of  their  circumstances  may  seem  to  de- 
mand, I  am  constrained  to  believe  that,  during  the  last  two  years,  not 
less  than  150  convicts  have  been  brought  to  experience  the  beneficial 
effects  of  gospel  truth,  either  in  its  saving  efficacy,  or  to  such  an  ex- 
tent as  to  induce  them  to  seek  for  mercy  and  forgiveness." 

The  inspectors  of  the  Prison  in  New  Jersey,  say,  — 

"  The  moral  condition  of  the  convicts  has  been  less  the  subject  of 
attention  during  the  past  year  than  any  preceding  time  within  this 
institution.  Peculiar  circumstances  have  occasioned  this  neglect." 
They  further  say,  that  ^*  neglect  of  this  important  duty" — that  is^  of 
instruction — **  destroys  the  great  object  of  the  institution." 

The  keeper  of  the  New  Jersey  Prison,  Mr.  John  Voorhees, 

says, — 

**  In  regard  to  the  moral  character  of  the  convicts,  there  are  some,  v 
I  believe,  truly  regenerate  in  their  spirit  and  temper ;  but  far  the 
greater  portion  of  them  evince  a  different  temperament;  and  yet  I  be- 
lieve that,  with  regular,  constant,  and  faithful  moral  and  religious  in- 
struction, many  even  of  these  might  be  brought,  if  not  to  see  their 
true  character  in  view  of  their  Maker,  at  least  to  reflect  and  mourn 
over  their  past  evil  course.  And  although  the  reverend  clergy  of  the 
city  of  Trenton,  and  other  preachers,  have  kindly  ministered  to  the 
spiritual  necessities  of  the  prisoners,  yet  the  interruptions  to  a  regular 
ministration  have  been  frequent,  and  therefore  less  effective." 

There  is  no  resident  chaplain. 

The  inspectors  of  the  new  Penitentiary  in  Philadelphia  say, — 

"  The  experience  of  another  year  confirms  our  opinion  of  the  im- 
portance of  the  labors  of  the  moral  instructor,  in  the  preservation  and 
development  of  the  true  design  of  the  separate  system.     We  refer  to 
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his  interesting  report  annexed.  It  exhibits  such  a  view  of  the  causes 
of  crime,  as  must  convince  every  candid  mind,  that  no  other  remedy 
can  be  successfully  applied  to  the  mass  of  moral  disease,  than  that 
which  sound  moral  and  religious  instruction,  under  the  blessing  of 
Heaven,  affords." 

The  warden  of  the  new  Penitentiary  in  Philadelphia,  Mr. 
George  Thompson,  says, — 

**  I  appreciate  highly  the  benefits  rendered  the  convicts  by  the  labors 
of  the  moral  instructor,  during  week  days,  and  his  services,  with  those 
of  the  clergymen  who  volunteer,  on  the  Sabbath." 

The  physician  of  the  same  Prison,  Dr.  Wm.  Darrach,  says,  — 

**  More  constant  moral  influence  and  official  supervision  on  the  col* 
ored  prisoners  would,  likely,  diminish  sickness  in  this  institution." 

The  moral  instructor,  Thomas  Larcombe,  says,  — 

"No  particular  excitement  has  been  visible  through  the  past  year, 
but  an  encouraging  attention  and  general  good  deportment,  with  re- 
peated instances  of  apparent  usefulness,  has  encouraged  the  prosecu- 
tion of  this  department  of  my  labor ;  and  I  indulge  the  hope,  that,  al- 
though, in  many  instances,  the  prisoner  may  be  discharged  unreformed, 
the  germinating  principle  of  truth  may  be  lodged  in  his  bosom,  which, 
in  ai\er  time,  will  produce  the  desired  fruit." 

*' Among  the  number  of  deaths  which  have  occurred,  I  have  been 
occasionally  called  to  witness  the  sustaining  influence  of  religion. 
The  careless  have  been  aroused  to  timely  concern  ;  the  unbeliever  has 
relinquished  his  false  hope,  and  turned  to  the  true  and  sure  refuge ; 
the  broken-hearted  have  been  healed,  and,  trusting  in  the  love  and 
grace  of  the  Lord  Jesus,  have  smiled  in  death.  At  least  five  have 
inspired  the  hope  that  God  had  wrought  in  them  the  requisite  prepa- 
ration." 

The  warden  of  the  Penitentiary  in  the  District  of  Columbia, 
Isaac  Clarke,  Esq.,  says, — 

"Religious  and  moral  instruction,  by  means  of  preaching  and  the 
Sabbath  school,  is  still  pursued,  and  with  like  results.  Enough  has 
been  demonstrated,  to  show,  even  under  our  worst  circumstances,  that 
no  point  in  our  system  is  more  necessary  and  useful  than  this." 

The  chaplain  of  the  same  Penitentiary,  Rev.  John  B.  Fer- 
guson, says, — 

*'  During  the  period  (the  last  eight  months)  in  which  I  have  dis- 
charged the  duties  of  chaplain  in  the  Penitentiary,  I  am  pleased  to 
have  it  to  say,  that  the  conduct  of  the  prisoners,  during  the  time  of 
those  services,  has  been  serious,  attentive,  and  respectful ;  and  have  no 
doubt  but  the  influences  of  those  services,  the  former  part  of  the  year, 
contributed  mainly  to  the  decorum  thus  exemplified,  and  to  the  hope 
that  much  will  be  accomplished  in  the  reclaiming  of  the  hearts  of  many 
of  the  convicts." 

The  directors  of  the  Maryland  Penitentiary  say,  — 

*^  The  moral  instruction  of  the  convicts  is  confided  to  the  care  of 
th^  chaplain ;  and  the  religious  exercises  performed  by  him  on  the 
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Sabbath  are  attended  with  apparent  interest  by  all  the  inmates  of  the 
Prison.  In  addition  to  this  means  of  improvement,  the  institution 
possesses,  as  it  has  enjoyed  through  a  long  series  of  years  past,  the 
voluntary  and  frequently-repeated  visits  of  the  Rev.  Dr.  Wyatt.  At- 
tracted by  the  bland,  yet  dignified  and  impressive  manner  of  that  gen- 
tleman, many  of  the  convicts  have  sought,  and  are  in  the  constant 
habit  of  receiving,  his  kindly  and  beneficent  ministrations.  And 
surely  the  exertion  of  abilities  of  so  refined  and  exalted  an  order,  so 
directed  and  continued  with  such  unwearied  assiduity,  cannot  but  be 
productive  of  the  happiest  and  roost  salutary  effects." 

The  annual  report  of  the  institution  contains  nothing  from  the 
chaplain  himself  or  the  Rev.  Dr.  Wyatt. 

In  the  report  of  the  Virginia  Penitentiary  we  find  nothing  on 
the  subject  of  moral  and  religious  instruction. 

The  committee  of  the  legislature  on  the  Penitentiary  in  Lou- 
isiana say, — 

**Nor  can  your  committee  close  this  report  without  again  adverting, 
in  the  most  emphatic  manner,  to  the  great  advantage  to  be  attained  to 
the  institution,  in  its  discipline,  and  in  the  moral  improvement  of  its 
inmates,  by  the  introduction  within  its  walls  of  a  judicious  and  zealous 
Christian  minister."  The  committee  add,  **  It  is  believed,  that  no 
Penitentiary  in  the  Union  is  without  its  chaplain,  or  without  some 
equivalent  provision  for  the  religious  and  moral  improvement  of  this 
erring  portion  of  our  race.  It  is  yet  a  cherished  portion  of  the  Peni- 
tentiary system,  that  the  elements  of  reform  and  amelioration  exist  in 
the  moral  organization  of  every  human  creature,  however  abandoned, 
and  that  no  reasonable  means  should  be  denied,  which  would  give  a 
fair  trial  of  the  experiment" 


Sabbath  Schools  in  Prison. 

The  inspectors  of  the  Prison  at  Sing  Sing  say,  — 

'*  The  report  of  the  Rev.  John  Luckey  shows  a  very  minute  and 
detailed  history  of  labors  performed  and  services  rendered  as  chaplain 
of  the  Prison.  The  experience  of  this  gentleman  in  his  department, 
his  faithfulness  and  unwearied  exertions  for  the  dearest  interests  of 
those  committed  to  his  care,  have  been  hitherto  subject  of  remark  to 
the  legislature.  Assisted  by  the  agent  in  the  various  religious  duties 
of  the  Prison,  the  same  are  carried  on,  in  conjunction  with  the  Sunday 
school,  in  both  Prisons  with  much  zeal,  combining  the  aid  of  severd 
benevolent  individuals  of  both  sexes." 

The  reverend  chaplain  of  the  Prison  above  named  says,  — 

"As  an  instance  of  the  beneficial  results  of  Sabbath  school  and 
other  instructions  in  this  (i.  e.  the  female^  department,  it  has  been  as- 
certained, that  only  about  two  in  ten  of  all  the  convicts  could  read,  at 
the  time  of  their  being  committed ;  and  at  the  time  of  their  discharge, 
eight  out  of  ten  have  been  able  to  read  the  New  Testament  with  com- 
parative ease." 
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Again  he  says, —  "Our  Sabbath  school,  which  commenced  on  the 
10th  of  May  last,  with  114  scholars,  is  in  a  prosperous  condition,  and 
is  found  to  be  a  powerful  auxiliary  in  promoting  the  intellectual  and 
moral  well-being  of  the  convict.  The  institution,  which  is  attended  to 
immediately  afler  service  in  the  male  Prison,  while  the  chaplain  is 
preaching  in  the  female  Prison,  is  solely  under  the  care  and  superin- 
tendence of  the  agent  and  principal  keeper." 

The  chaplain  of  the  Prison  at  Auburn  says,  -r— 

"  I  am  happy  in  being  able  to  report  that  the  Sabbath  school  in  con- 
nection with  this  institution  (embracing  about  300  of  its  inmates)  has 
been  in  successful  operation  during  the  past  year,  excepting  the  ordi- 
nary semi-annual  vacations,  occasioned  by  the  dispersion  of  the  young 
gentlemen  of  the  seminary,  upon  whom  we  depend  for  instructors.  A 
sense  of  propriety,  no  less  than  the  promptings  of  gratitude,  constrains 
me  to  refer  to  their  voluntary,  assiduous,  and  effective  labors  in  this 
department.  Sure  I  am  that  the  gratitude  of  all  the  officers  of  this 
institution,  of  the  numerous  and  afflicted  friends  of  those  here  taught, 
and  also  of  all  the  friends  of  good  order  and  virtue,  is  their  due, 

"I  cannot  doubt  that  the  blessing  of  many  ready  to  perish  will  be 
their  reward.  Thanksgiving  should  also  be  unceasingly  rendered  to 
the  allr^ise  Director  and  Disposer  of  all  events,  for  the  juxtaposition 
of  these  two  institutions.  Our  Sabbath  school  is  made  up,  first,  of 
the  ignorant ;  second^  of  the  young ;  thirds  of  those  who  appear  most 
highly  to  prize  its  precious  privileges.  Here  many  are  taught  the  first 
principles  of  education,  and  also  of  religion.  None  but  a  heart  inca- 
pable of  emotion,  can  contemplate  the  scene  it  presents  with  indiffer- 
ence ;  nor  is  the  scene  more  affecting  than  its  fruits  are  precious.  It 
has  repeatedly  been  my  happiness  to  see  young  men,  and  even  hus- 
bands and  fathers,  leave  these  walls  with  the  Bible  in  their  hands,  able 
to  read,  understandingly,  its  heavenly  truths,  who,  at  the  time  of  en- 
tering, were  ignorant  even  of  the  letters  of  the  alphabet.  Indeed,  the 
familiarity  obtained  by  many  with  the  doctrines  and  precepts,  the 
promises  and  threatenings,  of  the  word  of  God,  is  such  as  nearly  to 
exceed  the  credulity  of  any  but  eye-witnesses.  And  what  is  more 
than  all,  is  their  practical  effects  upon  their  hearts,  as  witnessed  by 
their  lives." 

The  warden  of  the  Penitentiary  in  the  District  of  Columbia 

says, — 

"  Moral  and  religious  instruction,  as  imparted  to  the  prisoners  by 
means  of  preaching  and  the  Sabbath  school,  for  several  years  past,  is 
still  pursued,  and  with  like  results.  Of  the  prisoners,  31  could  read 
when  admitted,  and  23  have  since  learned  to  read  through  the  instru- 
mentality of  the  school." 


Common   Day  or  Evening   Schools  in  Penitentiaries  and 

Prisons. 

In  the  House  of  Correction  at  South  Boston,  a  day  school  has 
been  taught  by  the  clerk,  two  hours  each  day,  during  sevend  years 
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past,  for  a  class  of  young  coDvicts,  in  the  common  branches  of 
knowledge,  in  a  room  carefully  fitted  up  for  that  purpose,  and 
great  good  has  resulted  from  it. 

The  governor  of  the  state  of  New  York,  in  his  last  message, 
says, — 

"  I  would  have  the  school-room,  in  the  Prison,  fitted  as  carefully  as 
the  solitary  cell  and  the  workshop;  and  although  attendance  there 
cannot  be  so  frequent,  I  would  have  it  quite  as  regular." 

The  chaplain  of  the  Prison  at  Wethersfield,  in  his  last  report 
to  the  legislature,  urges  the  importance  of  this  mode  of  instruc- 
tion in  Prison. 


Modes  of  Punishment  for  Misdemeanor  in  Penitentiaries. 

The  keeper  of  the  State  Prison  at  Charlestown,  Charles  Lin- 
cdny  Esq.,  says, — 

"  There  has  been  no  relaxation  of  effort,  on  the  part  of  the  officers, 
to  keep  the  convicts  under  strict  discipline,  and  to  promote  habits  of 
order  and  industry  among  them.  But  with  a  view  to  comply  with  the 
wishes  of  the  board  of  inspectors,  and  also  of  the  public  generally,  some 
change  has  been  made  with  respect  to  the  means  used  of  enforcing  an 
observance  of  the  rules  and  regulations  of  the  institution. 
\"  The  old  method  of  punishment,  by  solitary  confinement,  on  a  diet 
of  bread  and  water,  has  again  been  tested,  and  found  to  answer  no 
better  purpose  in  subduinsr  stubborn  offenders,  than  was  accomplished 
by  it  in  the  earlier  years  of  this  establishment.  Some  other  and  more  ef> 
fectual  means  became  necessary  to  maintain  order  and  to  secure  prompt 
obedience.  To  avoid,  therefore,  if  possible,  the  necessity  of  again 
resorting  to  corporal  punishment,  the  'shower  bath'  has  been  intro- 
duced, and  is  now  in  a  course  of  experiment.  At  present,  it  seems  to 
answer,  to  a  good  degree,  our  wishes  and  anticipations;  but  it  is,  at 
least,  doubtful  if  it  proves  sufficiently  effective  to  restrain  the  bold  and 
hardened  offender  ;  and  it  is  most  probable  that  cases  will  arise  which 
will  render  it  necessary  to  inflict  a  moderate  amount  of  corporal  chas- 
tisement—  a  mode  of  punishment  which  seldom  fails  of  producing  the 
most  decisive  and  salutary  results."       /^ 

The  inspectors  of  the  Auburn  Prison  say,  — 

Y'  So  far  as  our  own  investigations  and  frequent  observations  have 
enabled  vs  to  judge  of  the  state  and  condition  of  the  discipline  of  the 
Prison,  we  feel  warranted  in  saying,  that  the  police  has  seldom,  if  ever, 
been  excelled  at  any  period  since  its  establishment.  The  present 
keeper  combines  with  his  other,  or  constitutional  fitness,  the  advan- 
tages of  several  years'  experience  as  an  assistant-keeper  in  this  Prison. 
Under  his  administration  of  the  police  and  discipline,  we  have  not  the 
remotest  apprehension  of  any  unnecessary  severities  being  either  prac- 
tised or  aJJowed.  We  are  also  much  gratified  at  witnessing  the 
■msaal  degree  of  harmony  and  good  feeling  existing  among  the  offi- 

4  D 
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eera  and  guards,  so  essentia]  to  the  reputation,  as  well  as  the  best  in« 
terests,  of  the  institution.'^ 

The  inspectors  of  the  Prison  at  Sing  Sing  say,  — 

•*  In  carrying  out  the  views  of  the  legislature,  and  in  accordance 
with  public  feeling,  it  was  resolved  by  the  board,  at  an  early  period  of 
its  labors,  that  the  assistant  keepers  report  to  the  principal  keeper,  in 
every  case  of  breach  of  discipline  of  the  convicts,  previous  to  inflicting 
punishment ;  and  that  the  principal  keeper  determine  the  amount  of 
punishment,  and  report  the  name  of  the  convict,  the  ofience,  and  by 
whom  inflicted,  at  every  monthly  meeting  of  the  board.  This  duty 
has  been  performed,  and  with  most  gratifying  results;  the  extreme 
severity  of  punishdnent  is  essentially  done  away  with,  and  no  greater 
rigor  is  used  than  is  deemed  necessary  for  the  safe-keeping  of  the  con- 
victs, and  the  enforcement  of  the  rules  of  the  Prison*  While  the  con- 
dition of  the  convicts  is  thus  ameliorated,  tbe  labor  performed  is  equal 
in  amount,  if  not  superior,  to  what  it  has  hitherto  been ;  it  is  done 
with  apparent  cheerfulness  and  good  feeling,  unaccompanied  by  com- 
plaints for  want  of  food  ;  and  under  this  relaxation  do  attempt  at  in- 
surrection has  ever  been  made,  no  escape,  and  but  one  attempt  at 
escape.  The  firm  and  persevering  efforts  in  carrying  out  the  views  of 
the  board,,  have  mainly  contributed  to  this  desirable  state  of  police; 
and  the  acknowledgment  of  intelligent  convicts  discharged,  and  other- 
wise, strengthen  the  belief  that  a  most  salutary  change  in  tbe  police 
department  of  the  Prison  has  been  effected  for  the  benefit  of  the  coo- 
victs  in  every  respect.'' 

The  chaplain  confirms  the  statement  of  the  inspectors,  as  fol- 
lows :  — 

0'  I  cannot  forbear  to  mention  here  another  thing,  which  has  tended 
greatly  to  facilitate  our  operations  in  this  (i.  e.,  the  moral)  department. 
It  is  the  effect  upon  the  spirit  and  conduct  of  the  prisoners  of  the  res- 
olution passed  by  your  honorable  board,  requiring  the  assistant  keepers 
to  report  to  the  principal  keeper  every  case  of  the  breach  of  discipline 
or  insubordination  in  the  convicts,  previous  to  inflicting  punishment, 
and  referring  to  the  principal  keeper  the  determination  of  the  amount 
of  punishment  and  the  time  when  it  shall  be  inflicted.  As  this  pro- 
cedure brings  every  offender  directly  before  the  chief  officer,  and  ex- 
poses his  delinquency  to  one  whose  good  opinion  he  is  naturally  desi- 
rous to  retain,  it  is  a  more  powerful  restraint  against  disorderly  con- 
duct by  the  convicts,  than  the  severest  castigation  inflicted  under  other 
circumstances  would  be,  while,  at  the  same  time,  it  is  far  less  injurious 
to  their  moral  feelings.  It  affords,  too,  the  advantage  to  this  responsi- 
ble officer,  to  administer  such  admonition  and  impart  such  counsel  to 
offenders  as  the  nature  of  the  case  may  require,  and  as  will  convince 
them  that  he  is  not  influenced  by  malice  or  ill-will  in  causing  them  to 
be  punished,  but  does  it  in  discharge  of  his  duty,  for  the  purpose  of 
preserving  order. 

"  The  effect  of  this  mode  of  discipline  upon  the  conricts  is,  that  it 
disarms  them  of  all  that  virulence  of  feeling,  which  a  less  paternal 
mode  is  calculated  to  produce,  and  thus  prepares  them  to  recei?e  the  . 
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benefits  of  moral  and  religious  instrnction  with  the  same  docility  from 
the  officers  of  the  Prison  as  children  do  from  their  parents  or  teachers, 
who  ^orem  at  the  same  time  that  they  teach  and  admonish  them.  A 
neighboring  clergyman,  a  short  time  ago,  after  having  spent  some  time 
assisting  rae  in  giving  instructions  to  the  convicts,  remarked,  that  he 
was  not  surprised  at  the  amount  of  moral  and  religious  feeling  he  had 
witnessed  while  thus  employed,  after  hearing,  as  he  had,  the  unanimous 
expressions  of  affectionate  regard  among  the  prisoners  for  the  officers 
of  the  institution;  and  then,  addressing  himself  to  the  agent  and  prin- 
cipal keeper,  he  added,  *  Your  property  and  lives  would,  I  believe,  be 
perfectly  safe  in  the  hands  of  the  vilest  of  them.'  The  same  favorable 
opinion,  as  to  the  state  of  moral  feeling  among  the  prisoners,  has  been 
expressed  by  the  different  clergymen  of  various  denominations  who 
have  visited  us,  and  occasionally  preached  in  the  chapel.  These  re- 
marks apply  as  well  to  the  convicts  in  the  female  as  in  the  male  Prison.'V 


Does  the  Auburn  System  of  Prison  Discipline  depend  on 

Stripes  ? 

Preliminary  Remarks, 

The  discussion  of  this  question  demands  candor,  patience, 
and  frankness,  without  fear  or  favor. 

The  officers  and  prisoners  have  both  sacred  and  inviolable 
rights. 

The  officers  have  the  right  to  govern  with  humanity,  firmness, 
and  authority. 

The  prisoners  have  a  right  to  live,  (if  they  do  not  attempt  to 
kill,)  to  breathe,  to  eat,  to  be  clothed,  to  be  taken  care  of  when 
they  are  sick. 

The  government  of  a  Prison,  however,  is  delegated  and  com- 
mitted, by  higher  powers,  to  elected  officers,  who  have  no  right 
to  transcend  the  powers  committed  to  them  ;  and  the  prisoners 
have  no  right  to  resist  the  authority  of  the  officers,  when  exer- 
cised according  to  law. 

Absolute  power,  unlimited  power,  despotic  power,  are  entirely 
inadmissiUe  in  the  American  Penitentiary  system. 

All  the  Prisons  are,  or  should  be,  regulated  by  law,  and 
nothing  is  more  important,  than  that  it  should  be  seen  and  known 
by  competent,  unprejudiced,  and  disinterested  inspectors,  that 
the  laws  are  faithfully  executed,  and  no  more. 

The  very  beginning  of  assumption  in  regard  to  powers  not 
delegated,  should  be  crushed  on  the  threshold.  When  an 
elected  officer  of  a  Prison  begins  to  say,  *'  I  shall  do  as  I  please ; 
I  care  not  for  the  law,  or  the  inspectors ;  if  they  know  it,  and 
like  it,  well ;  if  not,  well ;  my  will  shall  govern,  and  no  question 
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shall  be  asked  or  answered  ;  "  —  you  have  despotism  and  tyran- 
ny, which  the  legislative  and  appointing  powers  should  crush 
at  once.  It  is  the  government  of  a  tyrant  over  men,  which 
the  prisoners  hate,  which  the  laws  do  not  sanction,  which  the 
ignorance  of  the  inspectors  cannot  excuse,  and  which  sets  the 
hearts  of  the  prisoners  at  enmity  against  society,  because  they 
are  not  treated  according  to  law. 

So  important  was  this  matter,  in  the  view  of  the  immortal 
Howard,  that  he  always  contended,  that  there  should  not  only 
be  laws  for  the  government  of  a  Prison,  but  they  should  be 
printed  and  published,  and  suspended  upon  the  interior  walls 
of  the  Prison,  that  every  inmate  might  understand  the  laws  by 
which  he  was  to  be  governed,  and  that  every  officer  and  inspector 
might  frequently  be  reminded  of  the  laws  by  which  alone  the 
Prison  could  be  governed,  without  trampling  upon  the  rights  of 
the  prisoners  or  neglecting  his  own  duties. 

The  fundamental  principles  laid  down  in  these  preliminary 
remarks,  it  is  believed,  are  so  obvious  and  self-evident,  as  to  re- 
quire neither  proof  nor  illustration. 

We  proceed,  therefore,  to  discuss  a  question  of  fundamental 
importance,  which  may  need  discussion  and  illustration. 

It  has  been  said  that  terror,  and  not  moral  improvement,  is 
the  great  end  of  the  Auburn  system  ;  that  the  lash,  and  not 
moral  means,  will  keep  men  out  of  Prison.  It  has  been  said, 
and  a  pamphlet  has  been  written  to  prove  it,  that  the  Auburn 
system  depends  for  its  existence  on  the  lash,  and  cannot  be 
carried  on  without  it. 

If  this  were  true,  it  would  be  a  deadly  blow  against  the 
system. 

But  it  is  not  true,  in  the  sense  here  intended.  That  the  lash 
has  generally  been  used  at  Auburn  and  Sing  Sing  is  true.  But 
to  what  extent  the  system  depends  for  its  existence  and  success 
upon  the  lash,  is  a  question  of  vast  importance,  and  deserving 
most  grave  and  impartial  consideration.  We  think  it  can  be 
proved  that  it  does  not  depend  for  its  success  upon  the  lash. 

What,  then,  is  the  Auburn  system  of  Prison  discipline  ?  It 
is  not  one  thing;  it  is  many  things.  It  is  a  great  improvement 
of  the  nineteenth  century  in  a  very  important  science. 

In  the  first  place,  it  is  solitary  confinement  at  night. 

The  importance  and  effect  of  this  one  feature  of  the  system 
cannot  readily  be  conceived  by  those  who  have  not  been  familiar 
with  the  dreadful  evils  of  the  crowded  night-rooms  of  the  old 
Prisons. 

Where  old  thieves  taught  young  thieves,  in  companies  of 
fifteen  or  twenty,  how  to  pick  pockets  and  pick  locks ;  how  to 
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imrn  houses  and  break  stores ;  how  to  make  and  set  the  matches ; 
how  to  make  the  false  keys ;  where  were  the  most  exposed 
places,  and  the  richest  plunder ;  who  kept  money  in  their  houses ; 
in  what  part  of  the  house  it  was  kept ;  when  the  men  of  the 
house  were  away  from  home ;  whether  the  houses  were  guarded 
by  dogs,  and  in  what  manner  the  doors  were  fastened  ;  and, 
moreover,  how  the  old  corrupted  the  young,  by  practising  the 
sin  of  Sodom ;  it  was  well  said,  "  Better  that  the  laws  were  tcritten 
m  bloody  than  thus  executed  in  sin" 

Pickpockets  had  a  language  of  their  own,  which  was  taught 
in  these  rooms.  Picklocks  had  moulds  and  models  of -false  keys, 
which  would  go  through  all  the  locks  of  the  city,  and  would 
furnish  a  key  to  unlock  the  door,  by  having  the  impression  of 
a  key-hole  on  a  piece  of  wax.  A  key,  furnished  many  years 
ago,  by  one  of  the  old  teachers,  in  an  old  Prison,  has  been  pre- 
served, which  would  probably  unlock  5000  locks  in  the  city  of 
Boston ;  and  another  false  key,  with  six  or  eight  variations, 
which  would  probably  unlock  half  the  stocklocks  in  the  com- 
monwealth. Instruction  in  these  arts  was  the  business  of  the 
old  night-rooms.  "  They  were  committee-rooms  of  mischief" 
*'  Nature  and  humanity  cried  aloud  for  redemption  from  this 
dreadful  degradation." 

It  was  done,  and  done  effectually,  by  the  first  great  feature  of 
the  Auburn  system  of  Prison  discipline,  viz.,  solitary  confinement 
at  night. 

The  second  great  feature  of  the  system  is  silence  by  day  and 
by  night. 

This  is  scarcely  less  important  than  the  other ;  for,  although 
men  might  be  removed  from  personal  contact  with  each  other, 
and  from  the  dreadful  degradation  of  the  old  night-rooms,  still, 
if  they  were  permitted,  by  word  of  mouth,  to  teach  the  arts  of 
mischief,  but  half  the  evil  was  prevented.  Hence  the  impor- 
tance of  the  second  great  law  of  the  system  —  silence  by  day 
and  by  night.  Persons,  who  did  not  know  why  the  law  was 
made,  might  think  it  severe  ;  but  those  who  have  stood,  night 
after  night,  unperceived  by  the  prisoners,  alongside  of  the  old 
night-rooms,  and  heard  the  conversation  of  the  old  and  expe- 
rienced convict  with  the  novice  in  crime,  would  almost  choose  that 
the  tongue  sKbuld  cleave  to  the  roof  of  the  mouth,  rather  than 
that  it  should  not  cease  to  make  such  communications.  Silence 
by  day  and  by  night,  therefore,  became  the  second  great  feature 
of  the  Auburn  system. 

How  completely  this  object  has  been  effected,  is  illustrated  by 
the  anecdote  of  a  prisoner  who  requested  a  sheriff,  when  con- 
dacting  him  from  Wethersfield  to  New  Haven,  to  put  him  at 
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night  in  the  County  Jail  with  another  man;  because,  he  said,  it 
made  his  tongue  feel  so  good  to  talk,  and  added  further,  "  One 
man  is  as  good  as  five  newspapers." 

The  third  great  feature  of  the  Auburn  system  is  moral  and 
religious  instruction.  The  evil  communication  being  cut  off, 
the  good  instruction  is  communicated.  The  morning  and 
evening  prayers;  the  private  visits,  conversation,  advice,  and 
sympathy  of  the  chaplain  ;  the  kind  and  faithful  admonitions, 
instructions,  and  prayers  of  the  Sabbath  school  teachers  ;  the 
appropriate  and  pungent  preaching ;  and,  not  unfrequently,  the 
paternal  advice  and  counsel  of  the  warden,  in  the  chapel,  on  the 
Sabbath,  in  the  presence  of  all  the  officers  and  visitors;  —  this 
is  the  third  great  feature  of  the  Auburn  system. 

In  the  chapel  of  the  Auburn  Prison,  the  late  Judge  Powers 
addressed  a  few  words  of  kindness  and  aflfectionate  regard  to  the 
prisoners,  and  about  one  half  the  whole  number  were  in  tears. 
How  admirably  this  combination  of  the  great  features  of  the 
system  is  calculated  to  bring  men  to  reflection !  A  prisoner  was 
asked  in  the  new  Prison  at  Wethersfield,  Conn.,  which  is  built 
and  conducted,  substantially,  on  the  Auburn  plan,  *<How  do  you 
like  the  new  Prison,  compared  with  the  old  Prison,  where  they 
were  lodged  seventy  feet  underground,  in  large  night-rooms?" 
He  said,  "  There,  it  is,  Hail,  fellows,  well  met ;  but  here,  it  is 
prayers  the  first  thing  in  the  morning,  and  the  last  thing  at 
night,  and  silence  by  day  and  by  night ;  we  see  our  comrades^ 
and  say  nothing ;  but  think,  think,  think.  I  do  not  like  this  so 
well  as  the  other." 

Several  other  important  features  of  the  system,  although  not, 
perhaps,  as  important  as  those  which  have  been  mentioned,  are 
essential  to  its  completion,  and  distinguish  it  from  any  system 
ever  introduced  previous  to  the  present  century. 

The  building  is  a  Prison  within  a  Prison,  greatly  diminishing 
the  chances  of  escape,  and  preventing  the  ceaseless  anxiety, 
calculation,  craft,  and  cunning,  of  the  old  Prisons,  in  regard  to 
escapes. 

Moreover,  the  construction  gives  a  place,  in  the  area,  around 
the  block  of  cells,  for  a  sentinel  to  be  always  on  duty,  during 
the  night.  If  the  prisoner  gets  out  of  his  cell  into  the  area,  he 
is  exposed  to  the  fire  of  the  sentinel  on  duty.  This  is  a  very 
distinct  and  important  feature  of  the  Auburn  system,  greatly 
distinguishing  it  from  the  old  system  of  Prison  discipline,  where 
plots  to  escape,  combinations  for  the  purpose,  insurrections,  and 
rebellion,  were  the  order  of  the  day.  We  have  scarcely  heard 
of  such  a  thing  since  the  Auburn  system  was  introduced. 

There  are  still  other  features  of  the  system,  too  important  not 
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to  be  roentioned,  going  to  show  that  it  is  no  one  thing,  but 
many  things,  that  make  the  Auburn  system. 

The  same  relative  position,  to  a  vast  extent,  is  preserved 
among  the  men.  My  neighbor  to-day  is  my  neighbor  to-morrow 
and  the  whole  year.  The  names,  faces,  crimes,  sentences,  of 
prisoners,  in  different  shops,  and,  to  some  extent,  in  the  same 
shops,  are  not  known  to  fellow-prisoners.  The  extent  to  which 
this  remark  is  true,  owing  to  preserving  the  same  relative  po- 
sition, would  surprise  any  critical  examiner. 

And  then  the  same  relative  position  is  preserved,  by  the  lock- 
step,  from  the  shops  to  the  night-rooms,  from  the  night-rooms 
to  the  chapel,  and  from  the  chapel  again  to  the  shops;  and 
thus  the  jostling,  bustle,  and  confusion  of  the  old  system  is  done 
away. 

Again,  to  prevent  evil  communication  by  signs,  the  men  are 
extensively  arranged,  on  the  Auburn  system,  improved  to  the 
highest  degree,  back  to  face,  and  not  face  to  face ;  so  that  the 
thing  signified  by  signs,  what  does  it  signify,  if  it  is  not  seen? 

This  is  an  imperfect  o\itline  of  the  Auburn  system.  There  is 
evidently  much  in  it  to  subdue,  to  silence,  to  instruct,  to  restrain, 
to  render  submissive  and  pliable,  to  keep  in  safety,  before  a  word 
is  said  about  stripes.  The  stripes  are  as  the  drop  to  the  ocean, 
compared  with  the  whole.  It  is  not  true,  that  it  depends  on 
stripes.  M  efficiency  does  not  depend  upon  them  ;  its  success 
does  not  depend  upon  them  ;  the  preventing  evil  communication 
does  not  depend  upon  them ;  the  good  instruction  does  not  de- 
pend upon  them  ;  the  construction  of  the  Prison  does  not  depend 
apon  them  ;  its  reformatory  character  does  not  depend  upon 
them;  the  keeping  down  insurrections,  and  the  preventing 
escapes,  do  not  depend  upon  them ;  keeping  the  convicts  igno- 
rant of  each  other  does  not  depend  upon  them.  In  short,  stripes 
ought  to  be,  if  they  are  not,  either  a  very  small  part,  or  no  part, 
of  the  system. 

What  becomes,  now,  of  the  principle,  which  we  set  out  to 
discuss,  that  terror,  and  not  moral  improvement,  is  the  great  end 
of  the  Auburn  system  of  Prison  discipline.  We  have  seen  that 
aU  the  great  features  of  the  system  aim  at  moral  improvement, 
by  preventing  evil  and  communicating  good. 

The  solitary  confinement  at  night ;  the  silence  by  day  and  by 
night ;  the  moral  and  religious  instruction  ;  the  very  construction 
of  the  Prison;  the  chapel,  the  solemn  assembly,  the  morning 
and  evening  devotions;  the  Sabbath  school ;  the  paternal  advice 
of  the  warden ;  the  sympathetic  and  affectionate  visits  of  the 
chaplain ;  the  night  watch ;  the  preserving  the  same  relative 
position ;  the  cutting  off  the  language  of  signs ;  —  all,  all  is  de- 
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signed  to  prevent  evil  communication,  and,  in  the  place  of  it,  to 
pour  upon  the  mind  good  instruction.  The  man  who  says  it 
depends  altogether  upon  the  lash,  does  not  understand  the  sys- 
tem.    It  is  a  powerful  system  without  stripes. 

We  are  now  prepared  to  show  that  it  can  be  conducted,  and 
has  been  conducted,  as  well,  if  not  better,  without  stripes.  In 
the  House  of  Correction,  at  South  Boston,  with  300  inmates,  it 
has  been  rn  successful  operation  six  years  without  stripes.  The 
Auburn  system,  in  all  its  great  features,  can  nowhere  be  seen 
in  more  successful  operation. 


Improvement    and    Enlargement  of    Workshops  in   Peni- 
tentiaries. 

The  warden  of  the  Massachusetts  State  Prison,  in  his  last 
report,  speaks  of  the  necessity  of  some  additions  to  the  work- 
shops. 

The  warden  of  the  Connecticut  State  Prison,  in  expending 
the  moneys  appropriated  by  the  last  legislature  for  repairs,  has 
greatly  enlarged  and  improved  the  workshops,  so  that  the  whole 
range  of  shops  in  this  Prison  is  now  very  ample,  well  adapted, 
and  complete.  Probably  no  Penitentiary  in  the  United  States 
is  now  provided  with  better  workshops. 

The  inspectors  of  the  Auburn  Prison,  in  their  last  report,  call 
the  attention  of  the  legislature  to  this  subject,  as  follows :  — 

''  We  fully  concur  in  the  opinion  of  the  agent,  in  his  report,  in 
reference  to  the  pressing  necessity  of  the  erection  of  at  least  one  new 
shop,  at  as  early  a  period  as  practicable,  for  the  accommodation  of 
the  several  contractors  by  him  therein  named.  At  present,  the 
respective  contractors  for  the  employment  of  the  hame-makers  and 
tailors,  are  suffering  much  inconvenience,  and  the  state  a  pecuniary 
loss,  for  the  want  of  proper  and  sufficient  shop-room.  Should  the 
agent  continue  to  be  exempted  from  the  payment  of  sheriff  fees  for 
the  transportation  of  convicts  hither,  we  have  no  good  reason  to  doubt 
that  the  resources  of  the  Prison  will  be  ample  (or  constructing  such 
shops,  and -for  completing  such  other  necessary  improvements  and  re- 
pairs as  he  has  suggested." 

The  agent  of  the  Auburn  Prison  says,  — 

"  Most  of  the  workshops  are  in  a  leaky  and  very  dilapidated  con- 
dition." 

The  physician  of  the  same  Prison  proposes  to  the  board  of 
inspectors 

"  The  propriety  of  establishing  an  invalid  department,  separate  and 
wholly  distinct  from  the  hospital,  the  object  of  which  should  be  the 
reception  and  employment  of  all  the  convicts  after  being  discharged 
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from  the  hospital,  while  yet  io  a  feeble  state,  and  unable  to  do  duty  in 
the  shops ;  also  all  weak,  enfeebled,  and  broken-down  subjects,  who 
are  unable  to  labor  in  the  shops,  but  still  able  to  do  something  towards 
paying  for  their  keeping.  At  present,  there  is  no  stopping-place  be- 
tween the  hospital  and  the  workshop ;  and,  although  the  hospital  is 
the  proper  place  for  the  sick,  it  is  frequently  the  wrong  place  for  the 
convalescent.  Men  will  frequently  recover  their  strength  tardily 
while  in  the  hospital ;  the  consequence  is,  they  are  sometimes  sent 
back  to  the  shops  before  they  have  recovered  sufficient  strength ; 
hence  ensue  relapses,  and  perhaps  the  conhrraation  of  some  latent  dis- 
ease, which  ultimately  destroys  the  subject.  Such  an  improvement 
would  have  an  important  bearing  upon  the  health  of  the  convicts, 
lessen  the  amount  of  mortality  in  the  Prison,  and  more  fully  comport 
with  the  humane  principles  of  Prison  discipline  of  the  present  day." 


Bad  Constkuction  and  Ventilation. 

The  physician  of  the  new  Penitentiary  in  New  Jersey,  on  the 
Pennsylvania  plan,  says,  in  his  last  report,  — 

"  The  evils  of  bad  ventilation  ought  to  be  seriously  considered. 
One  of  the  worst  systems  of  heating  is  adopted  in  this  Prison, —  that 
of  radiation  from  pipes.  If  a  plan  were  devised  for  warming  without 
purifying  an  apartment,  a  more  effectual  mode  could  not  be  con- 
ceived. The  same  air  may  remain  for  days,  excepting  the  occasional 
entry  and  escape  from  apertures,  that  have  not  been  made  for  the  pur- 
pose ;  for,  owing  to  a  deficiency  of  heat  from  the  pipes,  the  ventilators 
are  kept  closed,  in  winter,  by  the  convicts,  or  they  suffer  from  cold. 
Heated  air,  as  they  cannot  have  fireplaces,  or  stoves,  in  their  cells,  is 
the  only  plan,  that  ought  to  be  resorted  to.  ...  The  first  breath  that  a 
stranger  inhales,  is  felt  instinctively  to  be  unwholesome.  The  ema- 
nations from  the  prisoners  and  the  outlet  pipes,  are  floating  through 
the  interior  of  the  building,  when  there  ought  to  be  a  strong  current 
of  air  driving  them  out  of  doors." 

A  correspondent  in  Louisville,  Kentucky,  concerning  the  In- 
diana Penitentiary  at  Jeffersonville,  says,  — 

''On  each  side  of  a  central  wall  is  arranged  a  row  of  forty  cells. 
These  cells  are  back  to  back,  and  open  into  two  passages,  which  are 
on  each  side  between  them  and  the  outer  wall.  The  cells  are  7} 
feet  long  and  4  feet  wide,  ventilated  by  an  aperture  2  feet  long  through 
the  outer  wall ;  but  are  perfectly  dark  when  closed,"  i.  e.,  when  the 
eelJ  doors  are  shut. 

The  Rev.  Mr.  Barrett,  in  a  letter  dated  May  12,  1841,  con- 
cerning the  same  Prison,  writes  that  — 

"  It  ought  not  to  be  spoken  of  with  any  kind  of  patience.  It  is  a 
disgrace  to  the  state.  A  few  years  ago,  a  new  building  for  cells  was 
erected  within  the  narrow  walls.     A  worse  place  for  human  beings  to 
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sleep  in  can  scarcely  be  contrived.  It  professes  to  be  on  tbe  Auburn 
plan ;  but  the  blocks  of  cells  are  entirely  of  wood ;  the  doors  of  wood, 
with  a  single  small  hole  through  them,  without  grating.  The  cells 
are  only  5  or  6  feet  from  the  external  wall ;  and  a  tight  floor  at  each 
story  goes  from  the  cells  to  the  outer  wall,  and  thus  precludes  fresh 
air.  The  cells  cannot  be  entered  without  low  stooping.  Reading  in 
the  cells  is  entirely  out  of  the  question  ;  and  how  a  man  can  breathe 
there  long,  with  any  comfort,  'tis  hard  to  understand." 


Length  of   Sentences  in  Penitentiaries. 

Average  sentence  of  322,  the  whole  number  in  the  Massachu- 
setts State  Prison,  Sept.  30,  1840, 5  yrs.  9  mos. 

Average  sentence  of  189,  in  the  Connecticut  State 

Prison,  March  31,  1841, 7  yrs.  3  mos. 

Average  sentence  of  152,  in  the  New  Jersey  State 

Prison,  Sept.  30,  1840, 4  yrs.  7  mos. 

Average  sentence  of  129,  in  the  new  Penitentiary 

in  Philadelphia,  received  during  the  year  1840,  2  yrs.  5  mos. 

Average  sentence  of  104,  in  the  Baltimore  Peni* 
tentiary,  received  during  the  year  ending  Nov. 
30,  1840, 3  yrs. 

Average  sentence  of  79,  in  the  Penitentiary  in  the 

District  of  Columbia,  during  the  year  1840,    .  3  yrs.  8  mos. 

Average  sentence  of  181,  in  the  Virginia  Peni- 
tentiary, Sept.  30,  1839, 6  yrs.  10  mos. 

Average  sentence  of  162,  in  the  Kentucky  Peni- 
tentiary, Nov.  30,  1840, 4  yrs. 

Average  sentence  of  68,  received  in  the  Louisia- 
na Penitentiary,  during  the  year  1839,   ....  5  yrs.  1  mo. 


Causes    of  Crime. 

The  chaplain  of  the  Massachusetts  State  Prison  says,  — 

"  Intemperance  ever  has  been,  and  still  continues  to  be,  the  fruits 
ful  source  of  more  vice  and  crime  than  all  other  known  causes  com* 
bined.'' 

The  chaplain  of  the  Prison  at  Sing  Sing  says, — 

"  About  one  third  of  all  the  convicts  now  in  your  Prison  were  con- 
firmed drunkards  at  the  time  of  their  conviction  ;  another  third  were 
habitual  drinkers  of  ardent  spirits;  and  a  large  portion  of  the  residue 
were  in  the  constant  use  of  cider,  strong  beer,  &c.,  and  occasionally 
drank  ardent  spirits.     And  all  these  have  freely  declared  their  convic- 
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tioDB  that,  bat  for  these  habits,  and  the  associations  to  which  this  dift« 
sipation  led,  they  would  not  have  been  here." 

The  chaplain  of  the  new  Penitentiary  in  Philadelphia  says,  — 

"  In  examining  the  causes  which  have  impelled  to  the  earliest  com- 
mission of  crime,  I  have  been  led,  after  a  careful  investigation,  to  the 
ibUowing  results,"  (in  four  hundred  cases:) 

Propensity,  independent  of  external  temptation, 116 

Temptation  of  evil  companions,  chiefly  in  early  life, 70 

Intemperance, 61 

Licentiousness, 115 

Gaming,  9;  circus  shows,  2;  domestic  trouble,  1, 12 

Pecuniary  difficulties,  4;  revenge,  17;  lotteries,  3, 24 

Malicious  mischief, 2 

loo 

Imprisonmsnt  of  LoNiiTics  IN  Penitentiaries. 

The  physician  of  the  Connecticut  State  Prison,  Dr.  Archibald 
Welch,  says, — 

"  There  are,  at  the  present  time,  six  insane  convicts.  Robello,  from 
Portugal,  and  De  Wire,  from  Ireland,  are  the  most  prominent  cases. 
The  first  was  committed  in  1836  for  safe-keeping,  having  been  pre* 
viottsly  tried  for  murder,  but  was  acquitted  on  the  ground  of  insanity. 
The  second  received  a  wound,  and  probably  a  fracture  of  the  skull, 
in  a  fit  of  intoxication,  at  the  time  of  his  arrest ;  and  from  that  time, 
he  has  occasionally  been  insane,  refusing  to  take  food  except  by  the  use 
of  a  stomach  tube.  He  is  now  in  the  hospital,  in  a  state  of  mental 
derangement,  with  diseased  lungs,  which  preclude  all  hope  of  recovery. 
The  others  have  mental  disease  of  less  severe  character,  which  does 
iiot  ordinarily  interfere  with  their  regular  employment  in  the  shops. 
Some  of  them  are,  however,  in  the  opinion  of  those  who  have  an 
opportunity  of  Judging,  more  fit  subjects  for  an  Asylum  for  the  Insane, 
than  for  a  Penitentiary." 

The  inspectors  of  the  State  Prison  at  Charlestown,  William 
M inot,  Samuel  Greele,  and  Bradford  Sumner,  say,  in  their  last 
report,  ^— 

**  Among  the  prisoners  are  several  idiots  or  lunatics,  and  some  who 
have  passed  the  age  of  labor,  and  for  whom  no  employment  can  be 
provided.  The  Prison  has  no  accommodations  for  the  safe-keeping 
or  relief  of  persons  who  are  destitute  of  reason.  While  here,  they 
are  a  source  of  expense  to  the  government,  and  can  derive  no  possi- 
ble benefit  from  a  residence  in  the  Prison.  Those  who,  from  age  or 
bodily  infirmity,  are  incapable  of  labor,  are  necessarily  permitted  to 
sit  in  idleness  in  the  workshops,  and  in  some  measure  interfere  with 
the  labor  of  the  working  men." 

The  warden  of  the  same  Prison,  Charles  Lincoln,  Esq.,  says,— 
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"There  are  in  confinement  several  convicts,  who  are  either  de- 
ranged, or  so  far  deficient  with  respect  to  their  mental  faculties,  as  to 
render  it  very  difficult,  if  not  actually  impossible,  to  keep  them  under 
the  restraints  required  by  a  rigid  discipline.  They  are  a  constant 
tax  upon  the  institution  ;  fbr,  if  they  are  put  to  labor,  their  earnings 
amount  to  little  or  nothing;  and  several  are  in  a  condition  which 
renders  them  very  unsafe  persons  to  be  at  large  in  the  yard.  For 
the  latter  class,  we  have  no  suitable  accommodations;  consequently, 
they  are  very  likely  to  be  Qiade  worse,  rather  than  improved  in  mind, 
by  a  continuance  in  this  place.  It  would  seem  but  the  dictate  of 
humanity,  that  such  persons  should  be  placed  in  circumstances  more 
favorable  to  the  restoration  of  their  reason,  or  at  least  in  circumstances 
better  adapted  to  their  unfortunate  condition,  than  are  the  confine- 
ment and  restraints  of  a  Penitentiary.  It  may  not  be  improper  to 
remark,  that  of  the  five  convicts  who  are  suffering  under  the  effect  of 
deranged  intellects,  to  an  extent  which  requires  them  to  be  kept  in 
close  confinement,  but  one  of  the  number  became  reduced  to  this 
situation  since  his  commitment  to  this  place.  The  others  were  de- 
ranged before  they  came  here.  This  fact  has  suggested  to  my  mind 
the  expediency  of  some  legislative  enactment,  providing  for  the  relief 
of  this  institution,  in  the  cases  of  all  convicts  who,  at  the  time  of  their 
commitment  here,  should  be  manifestly  insane  or  non  compos  mentis" 

The  physician  of  the  Auburn  Prison,  Dr.  Erastus  Humphreys, 
says,  — 

"  There  have  been  two  cases  of  insanity,  since  my  connection  with 
the  hospital,  —  one  a  strongly-marked  case,  produced  by  masturba- 
tion. This  one  has  recovered.  The  other  was  evidently  insane  on 
his  admission.  He  has  been  subjected  to  medical  treatment,  at  dif^ 
ferent  periods,  and  has  also  recovered." 

The  inspectors  of  the  New  Jersey  Penitentiary  say,  in  their 

last  report,  — 

"  According  to  the  physician's  report,  there  are  twelve  deranged 
persons  in  the  Prison,"  (i.  e.,  more  than  ^  part  of  the  whole  num- 
ber) *'  and  more  than  half  fit  subjects  for  a  Lunatic  Asylum  v^en 
they  were  received.  The  board  feel  that  the  admission  of  these  per- 
sons into  an  institution  that  requires  solitary  confinement,  quiet,  and 
orderly  discipline,  is  subversive  of  all  system,  and  that  it  is  an  evil 
that  calls  for  redress.  Our  Prison  is  no  Asylum  for  the  Insane.  Soli- 
tary imprisonment,  instead  of  affording  relief,  is  of  a  character  to 
confirm  the  malady." 

The  inspectors  of  the  new  Penitentiary  in  Philadelphia,  of 
whom  Thomas  Bradford,  Esq.  is  chairman,  say,— 

"  We  cannot  omit  to  bear  our  testimony,  with  the  thousands  of  our 
fellow-citizens  who  are  petitioners  before  the  legislature,  in  favor  of 
a  State  Lunatic  Asylum.  Every  year  some  of  this  unhappy  class  of 
men  become  unjustly  the  inmates  of  this  Penitentiary,  where  they 
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eannot  receive  that  peculiar  care  and  treatment  which  their  melan- 
choly condition  requires.'' 

The  lat^  warden,  Samuel  R.  Hood,  says, — '- 

"  I  have  alluded  to  three  deranged  persons  having  been  received 
from  the  crime  of  murder  in  the  second  degree.  That  these  men 
were  so  deranged,  at  the  time  the  murder  was  perpetrated,  there  is  no 
doubt ; '  and  these  are  not  the  only  cases  of  deranged  persons  having 
been  sent  to  the  Eastern  Penitentiary.  Many  have  been  clearly  and 
decidedly  proven  to  be  so  at  the  time  of  their  conviction.  They 
were,  however,  ill-disposed  and  mischievous,  and  the  judges  ask, 
What  can  be  done  with  thera?  Until  the  legislature  of  Pennsylvania 
shall  provide  a  suitable  Asylum  for  the  indigent  deranged,  (a  measure 
which  every  motive  of  policy,  of  economy,  and  humanity,  imperiously 
demands,)  we  must  expect  that  such  will  be  sent  to  the  Penitentiary." 

"  In  a  future  age,  it  will  scarcely  be  believed,  that,  in  the  nineteenth 
century,  in  a  Christian  land,  in  a  state  containing,  throughout  its 
extent,  innumerable  monuments  of  piety,  of  intelligence,  and  benevo- 
lence, that  those  whom  Providence,  in  its  mysterious  dispensations, 
had  visited  with  the  most  grievous,  the  most  appalling  calamity,  the 
deprivation  of  reason,  and  consequently  of  responsibility ;  that  indi- 
gent lunatics  should  be  deprived  of  all  sympathy,  of  all  justice,  by 
the  cruelty  or  negligence  of  their  fellow-men,  —  should  be  consigned 
to  a  Prison  appropriated  only  to  felons  of  the  vilest  degree,  where 
no  friend  or  relative  could  visit  them,  or  alleviate  their  distress,  and 
where  almost  every  surrounding  circumstance  is  hostile  to  their  re- 
pose, their  comfort,  and  their  restoration  to  reason." 


ENCOUBAGEBfENT    TO    EfFORT    FOR    DISCHARGED   CoNVlCTS. 

V  The  governor  of  New  York,  in  his  last  message  to  the  legis- 
lature, in  speaking  of  the  Female  Penitentiary  at  Sing  Sing, 
says, — 

^'  The  chief  obstacle  to  a  reformation  of  this  class  of  offenders,  is 
the  inflexibility  with  which  society  rejects  them  after  their  season  of 
penance  is  past.  While  the  cause  of  public  morals  requires  their 
exclusion,  at  least  until  they  have  given  satisfactory  evidence  of  refor- 
mation, humanity  and  expediency  unite  in  recommending  proper  efforts 
to  sustain  those  who  are  truly  reformed.  It  has  been  suggested,  that 
a  Retreat  might  be  provided  for  them  at  Mount  Pleasant,  where, 
onder  the  care  of  benevolent  females,  they  might  maintain  themselves 
bj  labor,  until,  by  good  conduct,  they  should  become  entitled  to  em- 
ploymeot  elsewhere.  Such  a  plan  must  necessarily  be  lefl  to  private 
liberality;  and  I  am  informed  that  such  liberality  is  awakened  to  the 
undertaking,  and  ready  to  engage  in  it,  if  a  proper  edifice  can  be  ob- 
tained. There  is  a  building  which  belongs  to  the  state,  situated  near 
the  Prison,  and  now  of  very  little  use,  which  might  be  devoted  tp  this 
hoiDane  purpose,  at  least  until  the  experiment  can  be  tested.   XThe 
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whole  number  of  male  convicts  in  the  State  Prisons  is  1423 ;  of  females, 
74.  The  sex  has  a  just  claim  to  extraordinarj  effort  for  the  reforma- 
tion of  the  small  number  of  persons  it  furnishes  to  our  State  Prisons." 

The  house  or  building  here  spoken  of  by  the  governor,  we 
suppose  to  be  the  same  as  that  spoken  of  by  the  agent  in  the 
following  manner :  — 

**  When  your  agent  came,  he  found  the  house  on  the  farm,  known 
as  the  State-House,  unoccupied,  and  he  took  the  liberty  of  allowing 
the  chaplain  to  move  in,  and  use  two  or  three  rooms  without  any 
charge,  provided  he  looked  afler  the  rest  of  the  building  and  prem- 
ises, to  see  that  it  took  no  damage.  He  would  suggest  the  pro* 
priety  of  asking  the  legislature  to  pass  a  law  allowing  the  chaplain 
to  occupy  as  much  of  the  house  a^  is  necessary  for  his  family,  and  land 
enough  for  a  garden.  His  is  the  home  for  all  discharged  convicts 
that  are  willing  to  call  on  him,  and  it  appears  but  reasonable  that 
the  state  should  allow  him  to  live  in  the  house  rent  free." 

The  chaplain  (the  Rev.  John  Luckey)  of  the  Female  Prison, 
of  which  Governor  Seward  here  speaks,  says,  — 

**  Great  pains  have  been  taken  by  the  matron  to  procure  for  the 
convicts  which  have  been  discharged,  places  of  employment,  where 
they  would  be  encouraged  in  a  virtuous  course  of  life;  and  success 
in  this  benevolent  work  may  be  inferred  from  the  fact,  that,  of  the 
entire  number  of  those  who  have  gone  out  of  the  Prison  from  the 
commencement,  two  only  have  been  recommitted." 

Among  the  200  men  and  women  discharged  the  last  year,  he 

says,— 

'*  There  were  some  18  or  20  whom  I  had  noted  as  having  given 
satisfactory  evidence  of  a  gospel  change,  exhibiting  the  fruits  of  it  in 
their  lives." 

"  A  majority  of  these,  residing  in  New  York  and  the  vicinity,  we 
have  visited,  and  conversed  freely  with  both  them  and  their  friends, 
and  hence  have  the  best  evidence  that  they  observe  a  correct  coukc 
of  conduct ;  and  I  correspond  with  others  or  their  friends,  so  that  I 
am  constantly  advised  of  their  conduct  and  prospects ;  and  1  know 
not  an  instance  of  one  who,  having  made  a  profession  of  piety  while 
in  the  Prison,  has  dishonored  that  profession  by  returning  to  his  for- 
mer corrupt  practices.  A  few  of  them  have  so  far  secured  the  con- 
fidence of  the  Christian  community,  as  to  be  admitted  into  different 
churches,  in  which  they  now  occupy  a  respectable  standing." 

**  The  honorable  testimony  which  individuals  have  borne  to  the  up- 
right character  and  correct  moral  deportment  of  reformed  convicts, 
whom  they  have  taken  into  their  employ  after  their  discharge  from 
Prison,  is  truly  gratifying." 

'*  Not  long  since,  I  met  a  gendeman  in  New  York,  who  had  em- 
ployed one  who  was  in  his  service  at  the  time  he  was  arrested. 

*<With  feelings  6f  interest  of  which  I  cannot  divest  myself  when 
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the  case  of  any  of  these  unfortunate  men  is  introduced,  I  inquired 
after  his  welfare.  The  gentleman  promptly  replied,  *  My  dear  sir,  I 
had  been  so  ?exed  and  disgusted  with  the  conduct  of  that  young  man 
for  some  months  before  his  arrest,  and  so  exceedingly  mortified  by 
the  developments  showing  his  criminality  at  his  trial,  that  I  deter- 
mined to  abandon  him  forever.  But  when  I  first  saw  him  af\er  his 
return  from  Prison,  his  very  appearance  disarmed  me  of  all  my  former 
prejudice  against  him.  There  he  stood,  bathed  in  tears,  confessing 
his  crimes,  and  begging  for  pardon'and  protection;  and  he  appeRred 
so  sincere  and  deeply  affected,  that  I  almost  involuntarily  said,  "  Yes, 
come  back,  and  I  will  be  your  friend  and  guardian."  And,  sir,  such 
has  been  his  conduct  ever  since  he  has  been  with  me,  that  my  con- 
fidence in  the  sincerity  of  his  professions  of  a  change  Has  increased 
every  day.' 

"  Of  another  reformed  convict,  a  very  worthy  Christian  gentleman, 
ooder  whose  care  the  convict  had  been  employed  since  his  discharge, 
said  to  roe  a  few  days  since,  '  Why,  sir,  I  have  that  confidence  in  the 
genuineness  of  the  moral  and  religious  change  wrought  in  that  man, 
and  the  integrity  of  his  principles,  that  I  should  not  be  afraid  to  trust 
my  property  or  my  life  in  his  hands.' 

*'  Many  similar  testimonials  of  the  uniformly  good  conduct  of  this 
class  of  discharged  convicts,  after  their  leaving  the  Prison,  might  be 
given,  but  it  is  not  necessary.  These  instances.of  radical  reform  are 
sufficient  to  convince  the  most  skeptical  that  even  the  convicts  of  the 
State  Prison  —  those  who  acknowledge  their  guilt  and  the  justness 
of  their  punishment — are  not  beyond  the  remedial  influences  of  the 
gospel ;  and  that  God,  who  declares  himself  to  be  *  merciful  and  gra- 
cious, forgiving  iniquity,  transgression,  and  sin,'  does,  in  the  plenitude 
of  his  compassion,  condescend  to  grant  pardon  to  the  contrite  among 
men,  '  even  to  the  rebellious.'  " 

The  chaplain  .of  the  Prison  at  Auburn,  the  Rev.  Thomas  R, 
Townsend,  says,  — 

"  I  am  greatly  encouraged  by  the  cheering  reports  received  from 
many,  who  have  returned  from  these  walls  to  their  families  and  fire- 
sides. Some  have  gone  away  as  they  came ;  others  have  returned  '  as 
the  dog  to  his  vomit ; '  but  the  greater  proportion  have  become  better 
husbands,  better  fathers,  better  sons,  better  citizens,  and,  through  the 
abounding  grace  of  God  in  Christ,  consistent,  devoted  Christians,  adorn- 
ing their  profession  by  a  holy  walk  and  godly  conversation." 

"  Many  heart-broken  wives  and  mothers  have  had  their  sorrows 
tomed  into  joy,  their  tears  and  lamentations  into  songs  of  praise; 
many  poor,  neglected  children  have  now  a  kind  and  affectionate 
father  to  provide  for  aJI  their  temporal  necessities;  to  instruct  them 
in  the  principles  of  industry,  honesty,  and  religion ;  to  lead  them  to 
the  domestic  altar  and  to  the  house  of  God." 

The  moral  instructor,  Thomas  Larcombe,  of  the  new  Peni- 
tentiary in  Philadelphia,  says,  — 

"  Here  are  persons  who  have  possessed  character  and  respectability 
al  home,  until,  in  some  surprisal  of  passion,  or  unguarded  moment  of 
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inebriety,  they  have  violated  the  laws  of  their  country.  After  some 
years  of  confinement,  by  which  they  have  expiated  the  offence,  they 
return  to  the  circle  of  former  acquaintanceship,  and  to  their  welcoming 
homes,  not  degraded  and  vitiated  by  intercourse  with  the  vilest  felons, 
but  prepared  to  enjoy  those  friends  and  homes  with  a  zest  that  will 
fortify  them  against  future  temptations  to  transgress." 

The  warden  of  the  new  Penitentiary,  in  the  District  of  Colum- 
bia, Isaac  Clarke,  Esq.,  says,  — 

**  Of  the  number  discharged  the  last  year,  two  are  known  to  have 
become  respected  and  esteemed  members  of  a  Christian  church ;  and 
there  is  good  reason  to  hope  that  others  have  come  to  a  knowledge  of 
their  lost  estate,  and  now  rely,  with  Christian  hope  and  confidence, 
upon  a  Savior's  merits.  That  every  case  of  professed  reform  is  not 
genuine,  there  is  good  reason  to  know  ;  but  that  many  of  them  are,  is 
attested  by  a  refusal  to  return  to  the  society  of  old  accomplices,  and 
a  changed  life  and  conversation." 


Use  of  surplus  Earnings  in  Penitentiaries. 

The  legislature  of  Connecticut,  at  its  last  session,  passed  a 
resolution  authori:ring  the  directors  of  the  State  Prison  to  pay 
$9000  of  the  surplus  earnings  of  that  institution,  %  1000  to  each 
county,  as  a  bonus,  to  encourage  the  counties  to  build  County 
Prisons  on  the  plan  of  that  at  Hartford,  —  when  they  should  ob- 
tain satisfactory  evidence  of  its  being  done.  The  directors  say^ 
in  their  report  just  published,  that  they  have  personally  visited 
the  Jails  in  Hartford,  New  London,  and  New  Haven,  and  found 
that  these  buildings  are  constructed  according  to  the  tcrnns  speci- 
fied in  the  resolution. 

''  We  have  accordingly  authorized  the  warden  to  pay  the  treas- 
urer of  each  of  these  counties  the  sum  of  $1000.  This  money  has 
been  paid.  The  same  officer  has  moreover  deposited  with  the  treas- 
urer of  the  state  the  sum  of  $5000  to  meet  the  appropriation  made  by 
the  general  assembly,  whenever  the  other  counties  comply  with  the 
condition  of  the  resolution  referred  to  above.'' 

This  is  not  all.  The  warden  has  expended  .^5000  of  surplus 
earnings,  the  last  year,  in  most  valuable  and  important  improve- 
ments of  the  State  Prison  itself;  particularly  in  the  improvement 
of  the  shops  and  cells.  Moreover,  he  has  ^14,529  40  on  hand^ 
in  notes  and  book  accounts,  and  ,^2263  22  in  cash.  The 
whole  amount  of  surplus  earnings,  above  all  expenses,  since 
the  Prison  went  into  operation,  is  ,^*72,203  02.  The  warden 
now  proposes  to  the  government  to  pay  from  their  surplus  earn- 
ings, if  the  legislature  will  sanction  it,  from  $3000  to  $5000  a 
year  for  10  years^  for  the  purpose  of  building  an  Asylum  for  the 
Insane  Poor. 
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*  The  warden  says,  '^This  result  has  not  been  produced  by  a  discharge  from  Pris- 
on,  of  any  of  the  sick  or  infirm  through  the  interposition  or  executive  clemency." 

*  It  does  not  appear  irora  the  officii  report  how  i;nany  of  this  number  had  been 
in  this  Prison  since  it  was  rebuilt  on  the  Pennsylvania  plan. 

'  The  physician  says,  **  Some  have  been  pardoned,  on  account  of  the  inroads 
made  upon  health  by  the  system  here  adopted/*  i.  e.,  the  Pennsylvania  system, 
**  who  have  died  soon  after  they  left  the  Prison." 

'  The  physician  says,  more  than  half  the  whole  number  of  lunatics  became  so 
iMt  rear. 

'  Not  including  salary  of  officer,  paid  ftom  the  state  treasury. 

/  The  inspectors  and  physician  agree  in  saying  that  the  instances  of  mental  disor- 
der have  been  about  half  those  of  the  previous  year.  The  previous  year  they  were  96. 

'  As  nearly  as  we  eould  ascertain,  not  less  Uian  j|15,o00  above  earnings. 

^  One  other  was  killed. 

5*  P» 
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From  this  table  it  appears,  that  the  whole  number  of  prisoners,  in 

15  Penitentiaries,  at  the  commencement  of  the  year,  was  4,1 15 

Number  of  prisoners  at  the  close  of  the  year,    .  .  •  4,306 

Increase  in  one  year, *166 

Diminution  of  this  increase  for  the  Indiana  Peniten- 
tiary,      99 

Positive  increase  in  14  Penitentiaries, f67 

Number  discharged  by  expiration  of  sentence,    •  .  .  .904 

pardoned, 175 

recommitted,  (returns  imperfect,) 69 

escaped,  (from  9  Penitentiaries,  0,)  .  .  .  .  17 

"       dead,  (of  whom  22  from  new  Penitentiary 

in  Philadelphia,) tl04 

Proportion  of  deaths  in  Prisons  on  the  Auburn  plan,         1  in  45 
Proportion  -of  deaths  in  Prisons  on  the  Pennsylvania 

plan, 1  in  23 

Number  of  lunatics,  (of  whom  25^  are  in  the  two 

Prisons  on  the  Pennsylvania  plan,) 43 

Expenses  above  earnings  in  5  Penitentiaries,  •  .  .    $14,844  02 
Expenses  above  earnings  in  the  new  Penitentiary  in 

Philadelphia,  as  nearly  as  we  can  ascertain,  .  .    $15,000  00 
Earnings  above  expenses  in  9  Penitentiaries  on  the 

Auburn  plan, |)6d,638  53 


u 


4     COUNTY  PRISONS. 

The  improvement  of  County  Prisons  is  a  subject  of  more  im- 
portance than  is  generally  supposed.  The  number  of  County 
Prisons  in  the  United  States  is  not  far  from  420.  The  number 
of  persons  annually  confined  in  the  County  Prisons  of  Boston^ 
New  York,  and  Philadelphia,  is  about  10,000;  in  the  cities  of 
Albany  and  Troy,  about  2700 ;  in  the  Prisons  of  the  slate  of 
New  York,  about  18,000  ;  in  all  the  County  Prisons  in  the  land, 
probably  not  less  than  75,000.  Not  that  so  great  a  number  are  in 
the  County  Prisons  at  one  and  the  same  time,  but  are  committed  to 
them  annually.     Important  practical  questions  arise  on  these  facts. 

*  This  number  should  be  diminished  99,  the  number  in  the  Indiana  Peniten- 
tiary at  the  close  of  the  year,  because  the  number  at  the  commencement  is  not 
stated. 

t  This  rate  of  increase  would  require  44  years  to  double  the  number  of  prisoners, 
while  the  population  doubles  in  23  years. 

t  If  the  mortality  had  been  asjrreat  in  the  other  Penitentiaries  as  in  that  in 
Philadelphia y  it  would  have  been  2^,  instead  of  104. 

§  Most  of  them  became  lunatic  in  Prison,  viz.,  14  out  of  S5. 
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Shall  the  County  Prisons  be  schools  of  vice,  or  reform  ?  Shall 
they  be  places  of  labor,  or  idleness  ?  Shall  they  support  them- 
selves, or  shall  the  public  support  them  ?  The  answer  to  this  last 
question  makes  a  difference  to  the  country  of  about  $1,260,000 
annually.  Whether  this  sum  is  earned  in  neat,  and  orderly, 
and  silent  workshops,  by  75,000  inmates  of  County  Prisons,  after 
the  model  of  that  in  the  Hartford  County  Prison,  or  whether  it  is 
paid  to  support  them  in  idleness,  filth,  obscenity,  gambling,  and 
instruction  in  the  arts  of  mischief — these  are  the  questions. 
What  answer  shall  be  given  to  them  ?  In  political  economy,  they 
are  important  In  the  moral  government  of  the  world,  how  are 
they  ?  In  preparing  the  way  to  fulfil  the  dying  command  of 
Christ,  "  Go  preach  the  gospel  to  every  creature,"  have  they 
any  bearing  ? 

The  question  is  answered,  and  the  whole  matter  illustrated, 
by  example,  in  Hartford,  Conn.  There  the  County  Prison  sup- 
ports itself,  and  yielded  surplus  earnings  of  $600  last  year. 
There  the  school  of  vice  has  become  the  place  of  reformation. 
There  the  gospel  is  preached,  and  there  it  has  taken  effect  upon 
the  hearts  of  the  subordinate  keeper,  a  master  mechanic,  who, 
of  his  own  accord,  introduced  morning  and  evening  prayers,  and 
conducts  the  worship  himself;  and  there  a  number  of  the  pris- 
oners have  yielded  their  hearts  to  this  heavenly  influence. 
Moreover,  this  new  County  Prison,  this  good  place  of  reforma- 
tion, was  built,  in  part,  by  the  surplus  earnings  of  the  State 
Prison ;  and  other  Prisons,  on  the  same  plan,  during  the  last 
year,  have  been  built  in  the  same  manner  in  Norwich  and  New 
Haven,  and  $5000  more,  from  the  same  source,  deposited  in 
the  state  treasury,  to  extend  the  same  system  through  the 
state  ;  and  now  the  warden  of  the  State  Prison  offers  to  the 
legislature  from  $3000  to  $5000  a  year  for  10  years,  from  the 
surplus  earnings  of  the  State  Prison,  to  build  an  Asylum  for 
Poor  Lunatics.     Such  facts  are  worthy  to  be  repeated. 

"  Surely  the  wrath  of  man  shall  praise  the  Lord."  Why  not 
make  the  75,000  convicts  in  County  Prisons  earn  $1,260,000 
annually,  and  apply  it  to  public  improvement  ?  Why  not  apply 
the  surplus  earnings  of  State  Prisons  to  encourage  the  counties 
to  build  County  Prisons  on  the  plan  of  that  in  Hartford,  Conn.  ? 
To  show  that  this  plan  is  both  important  and  practicable,  take 
the  case  of  Ohio.  Its  Penitentiary  earned,  last  year,  above  all  ex- 
penses, $26,000  43.  Thisamountof  money,  offered  to  the  differ- 
ent counties,  $  1000  to  a  county,  for  this  purpose,  would  greatly  en- 
courage them  to  build  County  Prisons,  on  the  plan  of  that  in  Hart- 
ford, Conn.  The  average  cost  of  County  Prisons,  sufiiciently  large 
£w  the  interior  counties  of  Ohio,  on  this  plan,  would  probably  not 
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exceed  $6000.     The  importance  and  necessity  of  such  a  move- 
ment is  apparent  from  tlie  following  communication :  — 

"OHIO  COUNTY  PRISONS. 

"  A  Letter  from  E.  Lane  to  W.  H,  Chanmng  and  J,  H,  Perkins. 

"Norwalk,  Huron  Couhtt,  ^ 
/November  20, 1840.         ^ 

"  Gentlemen  :  —  I  have  endeavored  to  carry  into  execution  the  plan 
you  suggested,  of  visiting  such  of  the  County  Jails  of  Ohio  as  fell 
within  my  ride.  I  have  examined  the  Prisons  of  twenty-three  counties, 
and  have  made  the  inquiries  relating  to  their  management,  which  were 
permitted  by  the  time  I  could  command,  and  by  my  inexperience.  I 
have  preserved  rough  plans  of  these  places  of  confinement,  and  notes 
of  the  several  matters  which  fell  under  my  observation. 

**  My  present  object  is  to  communicate  the  results;  for  the  details,  at 
present,  would  be  of  little  use.  It  is  strange  that  the  condition  of  our 
County  Prisons  has  attracted  so  little  the  notice  of  benevolent  men. 
Most  other  fields  of  philanthropy  have  been  more  or  less  explored  ;  our 
Penitentiary  system  has  been  remodeled  and  reformed,  so  as  nearly 
to  meet  the  expectations  of  its  friends;  but  our  Common  Jails  have 
almost  escaped  the  eyes  of  Christian  charity,  and  the  members  of  our 
faith  have  mostly  forgotten  the  promises  of  our  Master  to  those  who 
visit  the  prisoner  in  Prison.  Yet  the  number  of  persons  in  confine* 
ment  is  not  too  inconsiderable  to  deserve  notice.  In  the  23  counties, 
it  amounts  to  2S3  persons  accused  of  crime  during  the  past  year,  and 
the  aggregate  time  spent  is  1301  weeks.  Nor  is  it  because  there  is 
no  need  of  good  officers;  for  I  have  been  informed,  that  lately,  in  one 
of  our  principal  towns,  a  respectable  stranger,  arrested  for  debt,  was 
enclosed,  for  several  days,  in  the  same  cell  with  an  insane  black  wo- 
man; and  I  have  seen  the  unwashed  blanket,  which  wrapped  the 
limbs  of  a  prisoner,  while  recovering  from  exposure  in  an  attempt  to 
escape  two  years  ago,  retained  in  ordinary  prison  use,  of  which  more 
than  a  square  yard  was  stiffened  with  blood  and  corrupted  matter ;  and 
I  have  heard  and  believe,  that,  not  many  years  since,  the  feet  of 
another  were  frozen  while  in  confinement  in  his  cell,  in  spite  of  his 
efforts  to  preserve  them. 

**  Since  the  last  law  relating  to  imprisonment  for  debt,  the  number 
of  debtors  in  Jail  has  become  very  small.  Our  penal  system  does  not 
rely  much  upon  imprisonment  as  a  punishment,  and  confinements  for 
this  purpose  are  not  numerous.  The  prisoners  in  our  County  Jails 
are  mostly  untried  criminals.  -The  only  demands  of  society  upon  these 
are  for  safe*keeping.  They  ought  to  be  subjected  to  no  harshness  or 
restrictions,  except  those  necessary  to  this  object ;  and  they  are  enti- 
tled to  wholesome  food,  pure  air,  exercise,  and  other  means  for  the 
preservation  of  health,  and  to  the  ordinary  accommodations  and  con^- 
veniences  which  tend  to  mitigate  the  sufferings  of  confinement,  and 
are  not  inconsistent  with  secure  custody. 

"  In  all  the  counties  of  our  state,  except  Hamilton  and  Cuyahoga, 
the  number  of  prisoners  rarely  exceeds  two  or  three  at  a  time,  and 
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the  rules  applicable  to  large  Prisons,  as  to  separation,  A^c,  are  hardly 
applicable.  With  the  Jail  of  Hamilton  county  I  am  not  acquainted. 
The  average  namber  confined  in  the  Cleveland  Prison  is  14 ;  but  the 
accumulation  at  each  term  of  the  court  is  considerable.  These  are 
distributed  in  three  cells,  each  about  10  feet  by  15,  and  two  rooms 
above,  each  about  18  feet  square.  The  rooms  are  regarded  somewhat 
insecure,  and  the  cells  are  filled  until  they  will  contain  no  more. 
The  walls  of  the  cells  are  of  squared  stone,  two  feet  thick.  There  is 
neither  window  nor  fireplace.  The  a])erture  of  the  door-way  is  closed 
by  two  grated  doors,  which  admit  the  only  air,  light,  or  heat,  which 
the  apartment  receives  from  without.  There  are  two  single  bunks 
below,  and  two  double  ones  above,  filled  with  loose  straw,  changed 
about  once  in  two  months..  There  are  no  beds.  Blankets  are  used 
in  the  bunks,  benches  for  seats,  and  a  large  tub,  emptied  when  full, 
or  about  once  a  week.  The  upper  rooms  are  provided  with  vaults, 
which  are  ofiensive,  except  when  cleansed  by  rain.  This  Jail  is  kept 
as  cleanly  and  as  well  as  its  construction  admits,  but  it  is  a  grossly 
improper  place  of  confinement.  It  is  unhealthy  from  its  crowded  con- 
dition and  the  impossibility  of  ventilation.  It  is  so  dark,  that  when 
the  cell  door  is  closed,  reading  would  be  difficult  in  the  outer,  and 
impossible  in  the  centre  cell ;  and  it  admits  of  no  separation  of  pris- 
oners, of  young  and  old,  the  hardened  and  the  novice.  The  people 
of  that  county  should  never  rest  until  these  evils  are  cured. 

•*  The  other  County  Jails  may  be  divided  into  two  classes  —  those 
provided  by  the  nevvly-organized  counties,  as  temporary,  designed  to 
serve  until  the  finances  of  the  county  admit  a  larger  expenditure,  and 
tbo^e  intended  to  be  permanent.  Among  the  counties  I  have  visited, 
9  are  of  the  first,  and  14  of  the  last  class.  The  temporary  Jails  are 
built  of  squared  logs,  generally  unplastered,  heated  by  stoves,  and 
rarely  provided  with  a  yard;  the  large  rooms  cold,  the  sifiall,  ill  ven- 
tilated and  unhealthy ;  and  the  whole  insecure,  without  the  use  of 
fetters. 

"  A  description  of  one  of  this  class  will  answer  as  a  specimen  :  — 
"  No.  10  —  built  about  15  years  ago.  It  is  a  log  building,  24  feet 
square,  two  stories  high,  standing  alone  in  a  lot,  without  a  yard.  The 
low^er  story  is  made  of  two  thicknesses  of  logs,  each  a  foot  square, 
with  an  interval  between  them  of  six  inches,  filled  with  stones.  The 
outside  door  is  double,  and  opens  into  a  lobby  8  feet  wide,  extending 
across  the  whole  front  of  24  feet.  Opposite  to  the  outside  door  is  the 
door  of  the  first  cell,  which  occupies  half  the  remaining  space,  or  16 
feet  by  9.  This  cell  is  lighted  and  ventilated  by  a  diamond  in  the 
door,  6  inches  square,  and  by  a  window  in  the  side,  10  inches  by  8, 
before  which  stand  a  few  palisades,  which  exclude  all  view  without. 
The  two  walls  have  settled  unequally,  so  that  the  opening  for  the  win- 
dow in  one  does  not  correspond  with  the  opening  in  the  other  wall, 
and  little  light  can  penetrate.  I  think  a  person  could  not  read  in  this 
cell,  unless  by  the  diamond  while  the  outer  door  was  open.  Within 
this  first  cell,  a  close  door  opens  to  the  second  cell,  bf  the  same  size, 
but  having  no  light  except  what  shines  through  a  circular  window.  In 
the  second  story  is  a  large  room,  above  these  cells,  16  feet  by  24,  with 
two  grated  and  sashed  windows,  and  a  stove;  but  the  open  cracks 
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above  and  beneath,  and  on  every  aide,  forbid  all  .hope  of  a  comfortable 
teHiperature  in  cold  weather.  There  is  another  small  room  above, 
from  the  end  of  the  lobby,  (>  feet  by  6,  with  a  bed  on  the  floor,  and  no 
light  except  what  streams  through  the  chinking.  In  the  room  up 
stairs  is  a  bed,  a  coarse  bedstead,  and  some  chairs  :  below  there  is  no 
furniture,  except  a  bed  on  the  floor,  and  a  broken  door.  This  Jail 
has  been  often  broken,  and  fetters  are  constantly  used,  there  being  no 
safety  without,  and  little  with  them. 

'*  I  will  describe  a  Jail  of  a  more  permanent  kind  :  — 

"No.  17  —  a  well-constructed  house,  built  of  brick,  except  the 
lower  story  of  the  Jail  side  is  of  cut  stone.  The  north  half  is  devoted 
to  prisoners,  and  is  separated  from  the  family  apartments  by  a  passage 
through  the  house.  In  the  centre  of  the  passage,  a  double  door,  one 
ffrated  and  one  close,  opens  to  another  passage,  18  feet  long  and  5 
leet  wide,  which  gives  access  to  four  cells,  two  on  each  side,  each  12 
feet  by  9.  Each  cell  has  a  window  about  seven  feet  from  the  floor, 
large  enough  to  admit  three  panes  of  7  by  9  glass.  Each  cell  has  a 
stove,  and  a  straw  bed  on  a  bedstead  made  by  stretching  coarse  can- 
vass on  a  frame,  and  laying  it  in  trestles.  The  division  in  the  second 
story  is  similar,  except  that  each  cell  contains  a  common-sized  grated 
window.  The  whole  interior  is  whitewashed,  and  looks  cleanly. 
The  only  fault  I  discover  in  its  construction  is,  the  absence  of  a  yard, 
and  the  want  of  ventilation  in  its  lower  story. 

"I  believe  there  is  no  reason  for  complaint  of  the  food  of  prisoners, 
at  any  of  our  County  Jails  in  this  state.  It  is  ordinarily  furnished 
from  the  table  of  the  jailer,  and  in  most  cases  thrice  a  day. 

**  A  considerable  difference  is  found  in  our  Jails,  as  to  personal 
cleanliness.  In  most  cases,  water  for  washing,  and  a  towel,  are  pro- 
vided every  morning,  and  shaving  and  changing  of  linen  once  a  week. 
In  most  cases,  the  weekly  washing  of  clothes  is  done  in  the  jailer's 
family,  without  additional  charge ;  but  in  some  counties,  such  a  charge 
is  paid  by  the  county.  I  believe  that  necessary  clothing  and  medical 
attendance  for  destitute  prisoners  are  provided  by  the  county.  But  I 
find  in  some  counties,  that  no  regard  is  paid  by  the  jailer  to  the 
weekly  change  of  clothing.  In  one  county,  the  jailer  informed  me  he 
did  not  furnish  water  for  daily  ablutions,  because  the  statute  did  not 
direct  it  to  be  done. 

'*  It  is  the  general  usage  of  our  county  jailers  to  admit  the  counsel 
of  the  prisoners  at  all  reasonable  times,  without  restraint ;  and  to  per- 
mit the  visits  of  prisoners'  friends,  at  convenient  times,  in  the  presence 
of  the  jailer. 

**  The  interests  of  humanity  must  excuse  plain  speaking  upon 
another  subject.  Various  means  are  adopted  of  providing  for  the 
prisoners'  necessities.  In  a  few  of  the  permanent  Jails  are  vaults 
within  the  house.  I  am  informed  the  use  of  these  is  abandoned  in  the 
best-constructed  Prisons,  from  the  difficulty  of  suppressing  bad  smells, 
and  preserving  them  clean  without  chloride  of  lime,  or  other  precau- 
tions not  likely  to  be  used.  In  some  of  our  Jails,  large  tubs  are  em- 
ployed, and  emptied  when  full ;  these  infect  the  whole  house,  and  are 
always  objectionable.  In  others,  smaller  vessels,  sometimes  covered, 
and  sometimes  open,  and  daily  cleaned.    There  is  much  room  for 
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feform  in  this  respect,  by  providing  a  night-bucket  for  eaeh  prisoner, 
partly  filled  with  water,  to  be  emptied  by  him  daily,  or  oflener. 

*'  The  ordinary  use  of  fetters,  as  a  security  from  escape,  is  general 
in  the  poorer  Jails,  and  not  unfrequent  in  all.  They  may  be  permit- 
ted to  enforce  the  observance  of  Prison  rules,  and  perhaps  in  some 
extraordinary  cases ;  but  to  subject  all  persons  to  their  annoyance, 
adds  greatly  and  unnecessarily  to  the  evils  of  confinement 

'*  There  is  not  much  complaint  of  vermin,  yet  traces  of  them  are 
found  in  most  of  them.  In  the  old  log  Jails,  bed-bugs  seem  to  be  the 
natural  inhabitants;  fleas  are  found  in  most  places;  and  in  one  I 
heard  of  lice.  Most  of  the  permanent  Jails,  however,  are  washed  and 
scrubbed  at  convenient  intervals,  and  kept  in  tolerable  tidiness. 
There  is  no  regular  whitewashing ;  in  most  cases  it  is  neglected  too 
much ;  some  have  been  left  without  this  means  of  purification  for  a 
dozen  years.  No  one  reform  is  more  needed  than  a  law  requiring 
it,  at  least  twice  a  year. 

"  1  believe  that,  in  none  of  our  County  Prisons,  lights  are  furnished 
in  the  evening,  unless  at  the  expense  of  the  prisoner. 

"  The  beds  are  filled  with  straw ;  sheets  are  not  usual ;  beds  are 
ibond  in  about  half  the  Jails. 

**  In  the  23  Jails  I  have  visited,  I  found  Bibles  in  five  only.  In 
ibar  of  them,  I  find  that  books,  tracts,  and  newspapers  are  provided, 
with  some  degree  of  system ;  and  in  some  others,  their  keepers  have 
assared  me,  that  such  would  be  furnished,  if  asked  for.  In  seven 
only  have  I  found  that  clergymen  and  religious  people  have  visited 
prisoners.  When  capital  offences  are  committed,  the  clergy  of  the 
neighborhood,  especially  of  the  denomination  in  which  the  criminal 
has  been  educated,  usually  give  their  attention;  in  other  cases,  the 
prisoner  is  left  to  himself. 

"  I  cannot  refrain  from  again  expressing  my  surprise  at  the  neglect 
of  this  benevolence  by  good  men.  The  opportunity  of  rendering  a 
thousand  good  oflices  to  the  destitute,  —  the  rapturous  delight  and 
earnest  gratitude  with  which  the  prisoner  accepts  every  thing  which 
diversifies  the  monotony  of  confinement,  —  would  be  a  rich  reward  for 
the  trouble.  But  humanity  demands  that  the  community  should  main- 
tain such  an  oversight  of  the  Prison-house  as  will  insure  to  the  desti- 
tote  a  supply  for  his  common  wants,  and  prevent  the  infliction  of 
unnecessary  sufiering,  and  repress  the  disposition,  which  unwatched 
men  often  feel,  to  tyrannize  over  those  within  their  power.  Besides, 
Christian  duty  rarely  presents  itself  in  a  more  pressing  form ;  for  the 
poor  outcast,  friendless  and  humiliated,  frequently  possesses  suscepti- 
bilities which  may  be  ripened  into  permanent  reform ;  and  the  youth- 
ful ofllender,  or  the  novice  in  crime,  may  be  restored  to  society  a  good 
man,  under  judicious  Christian  effort. 

"  You  ask  me  to  name  such  evils  as  1  conceive  admit  of  correction. 
I  have  so  little  knowledge  or  experience  upon  this  subject,  that  I  can- 
ooc  reij  much  upon  any  plan  of  reform  which  I  can  frame.  At  the 
risk  of  being  deemed  officious,  I  will  venture  to  propose,  — 

"1st.  That  the  commissioners  be  required  to  provide,  in  each 
coatitj,  a  Prison,  safe  without  the  use  of  fetters ;  capable  of  being 
vtrmed  and  ventilated ;  large  enough  to  admit  classification,  by  sepsr 
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rating  young  from  old,  the  untried  from  the  convict ;  with  a  yard,  tx> 
prevent  unauthorized  visits,  and  to  admit  some  degree  of  exercise. 

'^  2d.  That  the  legislature  frame  (or  cause  to  be  prepared)  a  plan 
of  treatment  of  prisoners  in  County  Jails,  embracing  the  points  of  food, 
drink,  clothing,  and  medicine,  for  the  destitute,  and  all  matters  relating 
to  cleanliness  and  internal  management. 

**  3d.  That  the  grand  jury  of  each  county,  at  each  term  of  the 
court,  be  required  to  visit  the  Jail. 

**  If  a  good  design  of  a  Prison-house,  embracing  modern  improve- 
ments, and  costing  between  $6,000  and  $10,000,  could  be  prepared,  I 
think  it  would  be  oflen  adopted  in  our  counties. 

'*  Our  County  Jails  are  likewise  used  as  places  of  confinement  for 
the  insane.  I  find,  in  seven  counties,  18  insane  persons  have  been 
kept  during  this  year,  whose  collective  time  is  107  weeks.  It  is  hoped 
that  the  State  Lunatic  Asylum  will  soon  be  in  readiness  to  receive  all 
such  patients ;  for  they  can  receive  no  proper  medical  aid  in  Jail,  and 
I  fear  cruelties  are  sometimes  inflicted  upon  them,  both  in  neglect,  and 
in  more  active  forms,  under  the  name  of  correction,  such  as  is  little 
suspected  by  the  public. 

*<  With  my  most  earnest  wishes  for  the  success  of  the  plan  you  have 
undertaken,  and  my  thanks  for  the  opportunity  you  have  given  me  of 
contributing  to  it, 

"  I  am,  with  great  respect,  your  ob'tserv't, 

K  LANE. 

"  Messrs.  W.  H.  Channing, 
Jas.  H.  Perkins, 

Cincinnati." 


5.    HOUSES  OF  REFUGE. 

In  addition  to  those  now  in  operation  in  Boston,  New  York, 
and  Philadelphia,  in  which  about  500  youth  and  children  are  in 
a  constant  course  of  education  and  training  for  apprenticeship, 
the  following  extracts  show  that  something  more  is  contemplated. 
The  governor  of  New  York,  in  his  last  message,  says,  — 

''  The  success  which  has  crowned  the  benevolent  efforts  of  the 
founders  of  the  House  of  Refuge,  has  induced  an  opinion  that  it 
would  be  profitable  to  establish  a  similar  institution  in  the  western 
.part  of  the  state,  where  the  subjects  of  its  discipline  could  be  main- 
tained at  much  less  expense  than  in  the  city  of  New  York." 

Dr.  Collins,  of  Baltimore,  also,  who  distinguished  himself  so 
much  in  the  legislature  of  Maryland,  in  behalf  of  the  insane  poor 
of  Maryland,  appeared  again  in  an  able  speech  before  the  citizens 
of  Baltimore,  on  the  evening  of  the  30th  of  November  last,  in 
favor  of  a  Manual  Labor  School  for  Indigent  Boys.  The  follow- 
ing extract  from  an  article  in  the  Baltimore  Patriot  of  December 
8,  1840,  shows  the  design  of  the  movement :  — 
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"  Ailer  the  Charter  of  the  institutioD  was  read,  Dr.  Collins  offered 
the  following  resolution, — 

**  Renhed^  That  the  effort  now  being'  made  to  eetablish,  in  the  vicinity  of 
Baltimore,  a  Manual  Labor  School  for  Indigent  Boys  has,  in  an  eminent 
degree,  claims  on  the  consideration  and  cooperation  of  the  Christian,  the 
Pmlanthropist,  and  the  Patriot ; 

*'  And  supported  the  resolution  with  an  address :  — 

"  Mr.  President:  —  Your  kind  partiality,  with  that  of  the  other 
benevolent  gentlemen  engaged  in  this  noble  charity,  has  selected  me 
as  an  advocate  of  the  orphan  and  the  indigent.  Conscious  of  my  in- 
ability to  do  justice  to  the  subject,  I  respectfully  ask  this  audience  not 
to  allow  the  feebleness  of  my  advocacy  to  prejudice  my  cause. 

"  On  the  16th  December,  1839,  a  number  of  gentlemen  met  and 
appointed  a  committee  to  report  on  this  subject.  The  committee 
made  their  report  to  a  public  meeting  on  the  17th  of  March,  1840  — 
'That  it  is  expedient  to  establish,  in  the  neighborhood  of  Baltimore, 
a  Manual  Labor  School  for  Indigent  Boys.' 

*'  Since  then,  the  public  mind  has  been  intensely  excited  by  the 
politicnl  que^ions  which  have  agitated  this  country  from  the  St.  John 
to  the  Sabine ;  and  it  was  not  deemed  expedient  to  jeopard  the  success 
of  the  plan,  by  calling  for  public  aid  during  the  existence  of  those  all- 
abfiorbing  political  discussions.  But  now,  sir,  the  storm  has  ceased  to 
agitate  the  bosOtn  of  the  ocean,  which  has  subsided  into  its  wonted 
repose;  and  this  large  and  highly-respectable  assemblage  of  citizens 
of  Baltimore  has  convened,  this  evening,  for  the  purpose  of  hearing 
the  claims  of  this  institution  enforced ;  and  then,  if  it  receives  their 
^probation,  to  contribute  for  its  establishment. 

"  The  design  of  the  board  of  directors  is,  to  purchase  a  farm  in  the 
vicinity  of  the  city,  where  they  will  be  able  to  accommodate  indigent 
boys,  who  are  exposed  to  all  the  evils  arising  from  want  of  culture  and 
from  vicious  associations;  and,  by. combining  mental  cultivation  with 
manoal  labor,  cause  them  to  contribute  to  their  own  support,  while,  at 
the  same  time,  thpy  will  become  qualified  to  obtain  a  future  subsist- 
ence. The  charities  of  the  institution  will  first  be  extended  to  indi' 
gent  orphans;  and  then,  as  far  as  their  means  will  avail,  to  other 
destitute  boys,  whose  parents  cannot,  or  will  not,  extend  them  the 
protection  and  care  which  belong  to  the  relation.  The  principal  ex- 
pense to  the  community  will  exist  in  the  organization  of  the  institution, 
and  during  the  first  year. .  After  that  period,  the  proceeds  of  the  labor 
of  the  beneficiaries  will  nearly,  if  not  altogether,  support  the  estab- 
lishment." 


6.  IMPRISONMENT  FOR  DEBT. 

New  Hampshire,  Vermont,  New  York;  and  Tennessee,  have 

abolished  it.     In  other  states  the  business  has  been  curtailed  ; 

in  Massachusetts,  for  instance,  about  two  thirds,  or  2000  annu- 

aOj ;  and  in  Pennsylvania  a  man  cannot  now  be  found  impris- 

6  G 
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oned  a  month  for  two  cents,  the  least  sum  for  which  it  can  be 
done  being  limited  to  $5  33.  About  10,000  less  are  imprisoned, 
annually,  for  debt,  in  the  state  of  New  York  alone,  and  proba- 
bly 20,000  less  in  the  other  states.  The  law  of  the  state  of 
New  York  is  a  thoroughly  abolishing  act,  with  perhaps  two  slight 
exceptions.  The  governor  says,  in  his  last  message  to  the 
legislature,  — 

''The  law  which  authorized  the  imprisonment  of  non-resident 
debtors^  against  whom  no  fraud  was  alleged,  was  repealed  at  the  last 
session,  upon  the  ground  that  the  practice  operated  injuriously  to 
trade,  and  was  inconsistent  with  the  benign  spirit  of  our  code.  There 
remains  now  only  one  relic  of  that  usage  in  this  state.  Imprisonment 
for  debt  is  allowed  in  actions  brought  in  the  federal  courts ;  and,  by 
the  laws  of  this  state,  our  Jails,  designed  only  for  the  custody  of  crim- 
inals, are  permitted  to  be  used  as  Prisons  for  the  confinement  of 
debtors,  under  process  issued  by  tlTe  authority  of  the  United  States. 
If  you  shall  be  of  opinion  that  no  principfe  of  the  Federal  Union 
requires  us  to  extend  our  courtesy  so  far,  we  shall  no  longer  witness 
the  imprisonment  of  honest  but  unfortunate  debtors,  with  the  sanction 
of  this  state." 

Besides  the  exception  here  mentioned,  there  is  an  exception 
in  practice,  if  not  in  law,  by  which  debtors  ar^  imprisoned  for 
fees,  in  the  state  of  New  York.  Cases  of  this  kind  are  some- 
times, though  not  frequently,  found  in  the  Prisons;  and  in  an- 
swer to  the  inquiry  why  they  are  there,  the  reply  is,  for  fees. 
The  following  extract  from  an  article  in  the  Auburn  Journal 
and  Advertiser,  dated  November  4,  1840,  shows  that  an  oppres- 
sive case,  of  the  class  aboVe  named,  occurred  in  that  village, 
during  the  last  year.  We  know,  from  personal  observation,  that 
similar  cases  have  occurred  in  other  counties  under  the  present 
law:  — 

"  Messrs.  Olip^ant  6l  Skinner:  —  Owing  to  a  report  in  circula- 
tion, that  a  person  was  confined  in  our  County  Jail  for  debt,  and  such 
cases  being  very  rare  at  the  present  time,  the  writer  was  induced  to 
visit  the  keeper,  and  make  inquiries  relative  to  the  subject  that  now 
occupies  the  minds  of  several  individuals. 

"  The  facts,  as  related  by  the  jailer,  are  these,  viz. :  Mr.  Garret 
Wafle,  of  the  town  of  Victory,  was,  on  the  18th  or  20th  of  April  last, 
committed  to  the  Jail  of  our  county,  on  a  debt  due  for  attorney's  costs 
of  a  suit  at  law  in  which  he  had  been  engaged*  He  further  stated 
that  the  man  is  entirely  destitute  of  property;  that  he  has  a  wife  and 
seven  children  residing  in  the  town  of  Victory ;  that  they  are  almost 
wholly  dependent  upon  him  for  support,  and,  further,  that  he  bears  the 
reputation  of  an  honest  and  industrious  citizen.  His  family  are  in 
part  supported,  from  necessity,  by  charity.  The  expenses  already 
accrued  to  the  county  for  his  support  and  cost  of  sickness  amount  to 
about  tI5  more  than  the  debt  for  which  he  is  confined,  (which  is 
about  980  \\  and  the  debt  is  of  that  nature,  (being  for  cost  due  to  an 
alt3rr.ey,)  tnat  the  creditor  may  hold  him  there  for  life." 
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7.  NARRATIVE    OF  JOURNEYS  PERFORMED. 

Journeys  have  been  performed,  and  Lunatic  Asylums,  Peni- 
tentiaries, and  County  Prisons  examined,  in  Vermont,  Massa- 
chusetts, Connecticut,  New  York,  New  Jersey,  Pennsylvania, 
District  of  Columbia,  Virginia,  North  Carolina,  South  Carolina, 
Georgia,  Alabama,  Louisiana,  Missouri,  Tennessee,  Kentucky, 
Indiana,  and  Ohio.  Mr.  Barrett's  agency  and  journey  in  the 
Middle,  Southern,  and  Western  States  have  been  crowned  with 
the  goodness  of  God,  in  regard  to  funds  collected.  Prisons  ex- 
amined, information  communicated  and  received,  correspondence 
opened,  &c.     We  are  happy  in  his  safe  return  and  presence. 

Extracts  from  the  Journal  of  Mr.  Barrett. 

"  December  8,  1840.  In  company  with  two  members  of  the  legisla- 
ture, visited  the  Virginia  Penitentiary,  Richmond.  This  Penitentiary 
was  built  some  40  years  ago,  on  a  peculiar  plan,  which  was  suggested 
by  a  French  gentleman.  It  embraces  176  ceils,  in  two  stories,  built  of 
brick,  forming  an  arc  of  a  circle,  with  doors  opening  towards  the 
centre,  and  has  now  180  inmates.  The  number  committed  to  this 
Penitentiary  since  its  establishment,  is  2097 ;  pardoned,  368 ;  died, 
385;  escaped,  10.  Health  of  prisoners  good,  only  one  in  the  hospital. 
Chief  business,  weaving,  wagon  and  shoe-making.  Workshops  not 
well  arranged  for  inspection.  The  old  law,  requiring  convicts  to  be 
kept,  the  first  six  months  of  their  sentence,  in  solitary  cells,  was  cruel 
and  deadly,  and  has  been  repealed.  The  dark  and  cheerless  cells  in 
which  they  used  so  severely  to  suffer,  are  no  longer  tp  be  seen.  Felt 
thankful  to  Col.  Morgan,  the  keeper,  for  his  polite  attention.  Was 
sorry  to  find  that  this  institution,  in  the  metropolis  of  so  noble  a 
state,  bad  no  chapel,  nor  chaplain,  nor  Sunday  school,  nor  regular- 
preach  infir. 

"  Spent  part  of  two  days  at  the  Richmond  Jail.  It  is  not  what  it  should 
be.  The  same  night  that  I  arrived  in  the  city,  a  man  died  in  his  cell 
in  the  Jail  from  cold  and  neglect.  The  verdict  of  the  jury  of  inquest 
was,  '  that  Shepherd  came  to  his  death  by  neglect  of  not  having  su^ 
ficient  heat  in  his  cell,  and  sufficient  bedding  to  keep  him  warm  during 
the  present  inclement  season.'  It  is  not  easy  for  one  who  looks  at  the 
facts  in  the  case,  to  doubt  as  to  the  truth  of  this  verdict.  There  are 
12  cells  in  the  Jail  for  male  criminals  and  vagrants.  These  cells, 
about  6  feet  wide  and  10  long,  are  in  the  same  range,  on  the  ground 
floor.  An  iron,  grated  door  leads  from  each  room  to  the  open  atmos- 
phere. There  is  nothing,  in  any  season  of  the  year,  to  keep  the  ele- 
ments from  driving  into  the  cells  through  the  grated  doors.  Even  in 
the  coldest  weather,  but  little  artificial  heat  comes  to  the  prisoners. 
In  a  kitchen,  6  feet  from  the  nearest  cell,  is  a  furnace,  where  coal  is 
cofisomed.     Sorioging  firom  this  furnace,  a  9  inch  stove-pipe  passes 
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through  the  upper  part  of  each  cell  in  the  range.  What  heat  the 
prisoners  get  from  the  furnace  radiates  from  that  portion  of  the  stove- 
pipe which  passes  over  their  heads  through  their  cells.  Shepherd  was 
in  the  eleventh  cell,  about  70  feet  distant  from  the  furnace.  He  was 
alone.  The  wind  blew  with  violence;  the  cold  was  piercing;  the 
sleet  and  snow  fell  fast,  and  drove  through  the  grating  of  his  door. 
The  bed-clothes  which  the  prisoner  had,  were  less  than  a  single  good 
blanket.  He  said  he  was  freezing,  and  plead  for  more  covering,  but 
plead  in  vain.     Before  morning  Shepherd  was  dead. 

"  A  public  meeting  was  called,  at  which  statements  were  made  con- 
cerning the  Jail.  The  governor,  members  of  the  legislature,  and  chief 
citizens,  were  present.  Next  morning,  called  on  the  governor.  He 
showed  that  he  had  a  heart  to  feel  for  the  suffering  prisoner,  and  spoke 
about  my  making  examination  of  all  the  Jails  in  the  state.  The  same 
day,  a  respectable  citizen  of  Richmond  said,  *  I  was  at  the  meeting 
last  nighl,  and  heard  the  statements  about  our  Jail,  and  I  must  confess 
with  shame,  that  though  I  have  lived  in  this  city  more  than  20  years, 
I  have  never  entered  our  Jail,  and  had  no  idea  that  the  description 
of  the  cells  had  reference  to  our  Jail,  till  you  were  more  than  three 
quarters  through.' 

''It  is  a  relief  to  know  that  an  investigation  in  respect  to  the  Jail 
has  been  made  by  the  civil  authorities,  that  a  change  of  government 
has  taken  place ;  so  that  there  is  good  ground  to  hope  for  futore  im- 
provement, and  the  absence  of  unnecessary  suffering. 

"  December  10.  With  my  old  friend  Dr.  P.,  went  to  the  Capitol  to 
meet  the  committee  of  the  legislature  on  Lunatic  Asylupfis.  Free 
remarks  were  invited,  and  indulged,  concerning  the  condition  and 
treatment  of  poor  lunatics.  It  was  pleasant  to  see  such  general  in- 
terest taken  in  the  subject  as  was  there  manifested.  It  was  stated 
that,  during  the  past  year,  more  than  50  poor  lunatics  had  been  con- 
fined in  the  County  Jails  in  Virginia,  at  an  expense  to  the  state  of 
more  than  $900(\  because  the  Asylums  at  Williamsburg  and  Staunton 
had  no  room  to  receive  them.  Virginia  is  liberal  in  her  provisions 
for  this  class  of  sufferers. 

•   ^'December  18.     Found  the  Jail  at  Petersburg,  Va.,  in  good  condition, 
—  cleanly,  secure,  and  without  tenants,  except  three  runaway  negroes. 

'*  Petersburg  Poor-House,  two  miles  from  the  city,  has  50  inmates, 
and  is  under  excellent  regulations.  Annual  expense  above  earnings 
about  91000.  Connected  with  the  institution  is  a  large  and  well-cul- 
tivated farm.  Much  attention  is  paid  to  the  comfort  and  instruction 
of  the  paupers. 

"  December  24.  At  Raleigh,  N.  C.  The  Jail  here  is  old,  insecure, 
and  badly  ventilated.  It  contains  four  rooms  for  criminals,  and  one 
for  debtors.  In  the  four  rooms  13  persons  are  confined  on  charge  of 
crime,  two  of  whom  are  murderers.  A  female  is  confined  in  the  same 
room  with  several  males.  In  one  room  is  an  insane  man,  who  has 
been  a  respectable  merchant.  His  shrieks  at  times  disturb  the  whole 
neighborhood.     Two  are  in  Jail  for  debt. 

"  No  State  Penitentiary,  nor  Insane  Hospital  in  North  Carolina.  The 
legislature  has  just  had  the  subject,  in  reference  to  both,  under  con* 
sideration.    The  question  concerning  a  Penitentiary  has  been  submit- 
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ted  to  the  people,  to  be  decided  by  their  votes  at  the  polls.  Gave  a 
lecture  this  evening  in  reference  to  the  insane,  at  which  some  of  the 
members  of  tha  legislature  now  in  session  were  present.  North  Caro- 
lina, as  a  state,  stands  almost  alone  in  not  making  provision  for  the 
insane,  although  inquiry  has  shown  that  there  are,  in  a  part  of  the 
state  only,  249  insane  persons. 

**DeceaUfer  27.  At  the  Jail  in  Fayetteville  found  an  intoxicated  jailer 
in  charge  with  6  prisoners.  The  building  is  more  secure,  and  the 
rooms  are  better  arranged,  than  the  Jail  at  Raleigh.  Descending  the 
Cape  Fear  River,  arrived  at  Wilmington  in  two  days  and  a  night  after 
leaving  Fayetteville.  . 

'*  Wilmington,  December  31.  Went  with  friend  D.  to  see  the  Jail. 
It  is  probably  the  best  in  the  state.  The  construction  is  peculiar.  It 
is  three  stories  high.  The  first  story  is  occupied  by  the  jailer  and  his 
family,  the  second  by  debtors,  and  the  third  by  criminals.  Access 
from  the  second  story  to  the  third  is  up  a  flight  of  stairs,  and  through 
a  trap  door.  This  door  is  made  fast  by  a  padlock  on  the  lower  side. 
The  cells  in  the  third  story  are  about  four  feet  from  the  external  wall, 
in  two  ranges,  with  a  passage  in  the  centre  between.  The  security  is 
manifold  and  complete.  If  one  should  break  out  of  his  strong  cell, 
and  penetrate  the  outer  wall,  his  distance  from  the  ground  would  be 
so  great,  he  could  not  escape.  There  is  a  want  of  sufficient  light  and 
pure  air  in  the  cells.  Twelve  persons  are  now  confined  in  this  Jail, 
one  of  whom  is  deranged,  and  the  son  of  a  clergyman.  No  labor  per- 
formed, nor  instruction  given. 

'*  January  1,  1841.  The  market  place  in  Wilmington  was  filled  to- 
day with  negroes  of  both  sexes,  young  and  old,  who  had  been  sent 
there  by  their  owners  in  order  to  have  their  services  for  the  coming 
year  sold  by  the  public  auctioneers  to  the  highest  bidder.  The 
services  fw  a  year,  of  a  little  girl  12  or  13  years  old,  were  pur- 
chased for  37  dollars,  and  those  of  adults  in  proportion.  Besides  the 
$37,  the  buyer  pays  for  the  girl  (2  tax,  and  finds  her  in  food,  raiment, 
and  medicine.  At  the  north,  the  services  of  a  girl  of  that  age  are  not 
deemed  more  than  an  equivalent  for  her  board  and  clothing. 

**  This  afternoon,  left  Wilmington  for  Charleston.  Came  near  being 
wrecked  while  crossing  the  sand-bar  at  the  mouth  of  the  river.  The 
chain  attached  to  the  tiller  rope  got  fast,  so  that  the  rudder  could  not 
be  moved,  and  all  command  of  the  boat  was  lost.  The  wind  blew 
towards  the  shore  with  great  force.  The  foaming  waves  carried  the 
boat  oat  of  the  channel,  and  dashed  it  like  a  plaything  on  the  sand- 
bank. For  some  time  the  boat  continued  to  strike  with  violence,  and 
the  danger  of  being  dashed  to  pieces  was  great.  At  length  she  was 
got  off  with  difficulty,  taken  some  distance  back  up  the  river,  and  an- 
chored for  the  night 

"JanMary4,  In  Charleston,  S.  C.  Called  at  the  mayor's  office  with 
Mr.  H.  The  mayor  politely  presented  me  with  a  paper  signed  by 
himself,  to  serve  as  a  passport  to  any  of  the  public  institutions  of  the 
city.  Went  to  the  City  Prison.  It  is  quite  secure,  and  neatly  kept 
In  the  main  building  are  a  large  number  of  commodious  rooms,  ranged 
OD  each  aide  of  a  wide  passage,  that  goes  lengthwise  through  the  cen* 
tie  of  tlie  building.  A  back  wing  contains  16  small  cells,  on  the 
6*  G2 
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Auburn  plan.  There  are  about  50  persons  in  Prison,  of  whom  four 
are  for  debt.  Some  are  under  sentence  of  death,  and  others  are  to  be 
tried  for  their  lives.  The  laws  of  South  Carolina  are  sanguinary. 
Forgery  and  horse-stealing  are  here  made  capital  crimes.  Saw  a  fine- 
looking  man,  scarcely  21  years  old,  under  sentence  of  death  for  forg- 
ing au  order  of  some  ten  or  twelve  dollars.  Public  flogging  in  the 
market  place  is  much  practised  in  Charleston,  as  a  punishment  for 
crime.  I  saw  a  m»n  who  had  just  returned  from  taking  the  last  ten 
of  '  forty  stripes  save  one.'  He  was  a  queer  mortal,  and  in  quite 
good  humor.  He  told  me  where  he  had  been,  and  said  he  blacked 
his  face  before  he  lefl  hi^  room,  that  he  might  pass  for  a  negro,  when  he 
was  whipped  in  public,  and  thought  it  quite  hard  that  he  should  be  com- 
pelled to  wash  his  face  clean  before  the  stripes  were  inflicted.  This 
man  had  been  in  Prison  a  year.  He  was  a  painter  by  trade,  and  pur- 
sued his  profession  for  his  own  amusement,  while  in  Prison.  Over 
the  door  of  each  cell,  at  his  end  of  the  passage,  he  had  painted,  in 
glaring  capitals,  some  such  motto  as  these —  *  Mansion  of  Reformation ' 
— *  Place  for  Reflection.' 

"One  room  was  filled  with  a  family  of  blacks  —  father,  mother,  and 
ten  children.  They  interested  me  much.  They  were  well  dressed, 
modest,  good-looking,  and  intelligent.  A  free  black  man  attempted 
to  sell  this  family  for  debt.  They  claimed  that  they  were  free,  and 
were  remaining  in  Jail  till  they  could  have  a  chance  of  proving  their 
freedom. 

"  Close  by  the  City  Prison  is  an  establishment,  very  much  resem- 
bling a  Prison,  called  the  Sugar-House.  Here  such  gangs  of  slaves 
as  are  sent  to  the  city  to  be  sold,  are  kept  till  the  time  of  their  sale. 
Here,  too,  refractory  and  disobedient  slaves  are  sent  from  all  parts  of 
the  city  to  be  flogged,  and  to  receive  different  kinds  of  punishment. 
Owners  pay  a  certain  fee  for  having  each  slave  flogged,  and  I8f  cents 
per  day  during  the  time  they  are  kept  in  confinement.  There  are  now 
about  100  persons  confined  in  this  place.  The  tread-wheel  was  here 
in  operation.  Six  or  eight  shves,  male  and  female,  were  upon  it,  as  a 
part  of  their  punishment.  The  labor  did  not  seem  to  be  very  severe. 
When  the  wheel  performs  a  certain  number  of  revolutions,  it  rings  a 
bell,  as  a  signal  for  the  one,  who  has  been  on  the  longest,  to  get  ofl; 
and  another  to  get  on.  In  another  part  of  the  yard,  I  saw  three  ne- 
groes turning  a  hand*mill  for  grinding  corn,  much  after  the  manner 
of  the  ancient  Hebrews. 

'*  Charleston  Orphan  Asylum  is  an  honor  to  the  city.  The  main 
building  is  a  noble  edifice,  and  stands  several  rods  back  from  the  street. 
In  the  rear  are,  a  neat  chapel,  school-rooms,  play-grounds,  out-houses, 
and  gardens,  all  in  fine  order.  About  100  orphan  children  are  now 
enjoying  the  benefits  of  this  institution.  As  I  saw  the  children  in 
their  school-rooms,  they  seemed  healthy  and  cheerful.  Several  bright 
lads  were  pointed  out,  who  are  almost  fitted  for  college.  Two  orphan 
boys,  who  went  from  this  institution,  are  now  members  of  the  college 
in  this  city,  and  two  others  are  members  of  the  college  at  Columbia. 
One  of  the  most  respectable  lawyers  in  the  city  of  Charleston,  was 
once  a  poor  orphan  boy.  This  Asylum  took  him  in,  dried  up  his 
tears,  fed  him,  clothed  him,  taoirht  him,  and  was  the  blessed  inatni^ 
ment/under  Heftven,  of  making  him  what  he  is. 
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'*  The  Charleston  Poor-HoiMe  contains  about  50  inmates,  ineladiag 
10  or  12  idiots  and  lunatics,  and  seems  to  be  well  managed. 

"  Jtmuary  9.  Called  on  Dr.  B.  Found  him  quite  intelligent  on  the 
sabject  of  Prison  discipline.  He  has  made  the  tour  of  Eltirope,  and 
looked  into  the  condition  of  Prisons  there.  He  says,  in  all  parts  of 
Europe,  where  he  has  been,  with  scarcely  an  exception,  Prisons  are  in 
a  bad  condition.  When  in  Paris,  he  Heard  a  lecture  before  a  literary 
society  on  Prison  discipline,  in  which  the  lecturer  advocated  the  Au- 
burn system  before  all  others.  The  doctor  thinks  there  ought  to  be  a 
State  Penitentiary  in  South  Carolina,  and  believes  there  will  be  one 
before  many  years.  It  would  go  far,  he  thinks,  towards  relaxing  the 
unreasonable  rigor  of  some  of  their  present  laws. 

^'  Went  from  Charleston  to  Savannah  by  what  is  called  the  inland 
steamboat  route. 

*'  The  Jail  at  Savannah,  Ga.,  is  old  and  insecure.  Saw  where  prison- 
ers had  broken  out  through  the  walls.  One  room  was  filled  with 
blacks  taken  from  the  different  vessels  in  the  harbor.  Most  of  them 
were  cooks  or  stewards  to  these  vessels.  Free  blacks  belonging 
to  any  vessel  that  enters  a  harbor  of  a  southern  state,  are  taken  ashore 
and  kept  in  confinement  during  their  stay  in  the  place.  In  Savannah 
they  talk  about  having  a  new  Jail.  They  have  now  about  20  persons 
in  Jail,  and,  as  they  have  ample  room  in  their  yard,  it  seems  a  pity  that 
some  of  them,  at  least,  should  not  be  required  to  labor. 

"  Avgusia,  QcLy  Jan,  23.  Found  16  persons  in  the  Jail  at  Augusta, 
Ga.,  — 10  blacks,  6  whites.  No  chair,  nor  stool,  nor  bed,  nor  bunk, 
nor  straw ;  nor  fire  nor  fireplace,  and  nothing  but  a  filthy  floor  to  lie 
on,  and  a  scanty  covering  of  blankets,  in  any  of  the  rooms.  The  air 
in  the  rooms  is  sickening.  There  is  no  such  thing  attempted  among 
the  prisoners  as  instruction,  classification,  or  labor.  Only  3  out  of  the 
16  can  read.  Those  who  can  read  have  no  books ;  300  persons  are  an- 
nually confined  in  this  Jail ;  and  for  board  in  such  a  horrible  place  as 
tbb,  the  jailer  receives  47  cents  per  day  for  whites,  and  16  cents  per 
day  for  blncks.  It  was  some  relief  not  to  find  any  confined  here 
for  debt.  Here,  as  in  the  yard  of  most  of  the  Jails  at  the  south,  was 
an  apparatus  for  making  fast  the  head,  and  hands,  and  feet  of  such  as 
they  wish  to  flog.  As  a  matter  of  experiment,  I  allowed  my  neck, 
and  wrists,  and  ankles,  to  be  inserted  in  the  grooves  cot  in  the  timbers 
of  the  frame,  but  was  quite  willing  to  dispense  with  what  were  the 
usual  subsequent  steps  in  the  process. 

^* January  27.  At  Milledgeville,  Ga.  Went  to  the  Penitentiary,  and 
saw  where  Worcester  and  Butler  once  worked  in  convicts'  garb,  and 
slept  in  solitary  cells.  This  institution,  established  23  years  ago, 
stands  in  the  suburbs  of  the  town,  on  ground  too  low,  and  has  150 
cells,  occupied  by  160  prisoners,  among  whom  are  four  females,  one 
mulatto,  no  negroes.  The  cells  are  afler  the  Baltimore  plan,  but 
mailer,  and  the  space  between  the  two  ranges  is  entirely  floored  over 
at  each  story.  The  cell  doors  are  of  wood,  without  grating,  and  fast- 
ened with  a  padlock.  In  one  of  the  cells  saw  a  convict  in  effigy. 
He  was  kneeling  on  the  foot  of  his  bunk,  and  looking  out  of  his  wm«> 
dow  into  the  yard.  His  back  was  towards  the  door,  his  haf  on,  one 
hand  in  his  pockety  the  other,  with  his  fore  arm,  resting  on  the  window- 
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sill.  By  means  of  this  effigy  the  living  occupant  had  made  bis  escape. 
He  lefl  it  in  his  cell  in  the  position  described,  when  be  went  out 
to  work.  At  evening  be  did  not  come  in  with  the  other  prisoners, 
but  hid  himself  in  the  workshop.  The  keeper,  coming  to  the  door, 
which  was  closed  as  usual,  looked  through  a  small  aperture,  and, 
seeing  in  the  image  what  he  took  to  be  the  real  man,  made  proper  ad- 
justment of  the  lock,  supposing *all  was  safe,  and  retired.  The  decep- 
tion was  not  discovered  till  the  next  morning.  During  the  night,  the 
prisoner  crept  from  his  hiding-place,  scaled  the  wall,  and  has  not  been 
heard  of  since. 

"  There  has  been  but  one  insane  person  in  this  Penitentiary  in  the 
space  of  four  years.  Received  during  the  last  year,  48 ;  discharged 
by  expiration  of  sentence,  24 ;  by  pardon,  21;  died,  5;  now  in  the 
hospital,  6.  Chief  business,  shoe,  harness,  and  wagon-making.  Lacked 
of  supporting  itself  last  year,  $2511  19;  year  before  last,  $6000. 
This  year  considerable  income  is  anticipated.  The  last  legislature 
appropriated  $20,000  to  pay  debts  against  the  Penitentiary,  contracted 
in  former  years.  No  ardent  spirits,  nor  tobacco,  are  allowed  to  be 
used  in  the  Penitentiary.  Twenty-five  officers  are  connected  with  the 
establishment,  whose  aggregate  pay  amounts  to  about  $12,000.  30 
out  of  the  160  prisoners  cannot  read,  and  52  cannot  write.  None  but 
their  fellow-convicts  do  any  thing  towards  teaching  the  ignorant  to 
read.  There  is  preaching  once  a  week  in  the  Penitentiary,  by  a  min- 
ister, who  has  a  charge  in  the  town.  He  receives  $150  per  annum 
for  his  services.  Punishment  by  stripes  has  been  prohibited  by  law, 
as  being  too  severe ;  but  that  by  the  paddle,  which  is  probably  more 
severe,  has  been  substituted  without  law.  The  paddle  consists  of  a 
piece  of  wood  4  feet  long,  2  or  3  inches  in  diameter,  one  end  of 
which  is  wider  than  the  rest,  flattened,  and  filled  with  holes.  With 
the  flat  end  from  5  to  30  blows  at  a  time  are  applied  to  the  bare 
skin  of  a  prisoner,  while  he  is  held  over  a  block,  or  a  barrel.  The 
wall  about  the  Prison  yard  is  of  brick,  too  low,  and  so  weak,  that  the 
keeper  says  a  man  could  dig  through  it  with  a  shoe-knife  in  a  few 
minutes. 

**  An  Insane  Hospital,  two  miles  from  Milledgeville,  on  rising 
ground,  amid  lolly  pines,  is  being  erected.  It  is  designed  to  accom- 
modate 160  persons.  One  four-story  building,  of  brick,  with  con- 
venient rooms,  will  be  ready  for  the  reception  of  patients  this  year. 
The  state  have  granted  $37,000  for  the  erection  of  the  Hospital.  It 
is  not  designed  exclusively  for  the  insane  poor. 

*'  Before  leaving  Milledgeville,  had  an  interview  with  Governor 
McDonald,  at  the  Capitol.  He  seemed  to  take  an  interest  in  my  mis- 
sion, kindly  furnished  me  with  public  documents,  statistics,  dLc,  and 
invited  me  to  call  at  his  house,  and  take  tea  in  the  evening.  I  ac- 
cepted the  invitation,  met  an  interesting  family,  and  profited  by  the 
governor's  conversation. 

*'  January  30.  Found  seven  maleprisoners  in  the  Jail  at  Macon, 
Ga. ;  one  under  sentence  of  death.  The  Jail  building  has  been  lately 
improved,  and,  though  its  construction  is  not  the  best,  the  establish- 
ment seems  to  be  in  tolerable  good  condition. 

'<  Febnuary  3, 1841.    To-day,  after  much  wearisome  travel  by  land. 
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arriTed  at  Montgomery,  a  towo  on  the  Alabama  River,  400  mUes  above 
Mobile,  and  5'J  miles  below  Wetampke.  '  At  the  last-named  place,  a 
State  Penitentiary  is  being  built  on  the  Auburn  plan. 

"  Febru€ury  S.  In  Mobile.  Went  with  Rev.  Mr.  H.  to  examine 
the  Jail.  Gould  not  help  smiling,  as  we  were  entering,  to  see  Mr. 
H.  put  his  watch-guard  out  of  sight, ^and  carefully  secure  his  watch. 
'  I  do  not  wish  to  offer  temptation  to  the  fellows,'  said  he.  @o  bad  a 
Jail,  with  so  many  inmates,  I  never  saw  before.  Of  the  41  persons 
now  in  Jail,  27  are  confined  in  three  rooms,  each  8  feet  wide,  and  16 
feet  long,  on  the  ground  floor.  But  little  dependence  can  be  placed 
on  the  walls  of  this  Jail  for  security.  Hence,  in  the  centre  of  each 
room,  is  a  large  iron  ring,  made  fast  to  a  strong  and  well-secured  sta- 
1^.  From  this  ring,  as  a  centre,  go  out,  as  so  many  radii,  nine 
chains,  as  large  as  ox  chains,  which  are  attached  to  the  ankles  of  an 
eqoal  number  of  prisoners.  The  prisoners'  bed  is  the  floor ;  their 
covering  the  clothes  they  wear.  Nine,  the  present  number  in  each 
room,  can  just  lie  down  together  on  the  floor,  without  crowd- 
ing; but  sometimes  there  are  15  in  one  of  these  rooms.  Four, 
of  the  27  in  these  rooms,  are  in  Jail  for  capital  offences.  Of  these 
four,  two  are  sentenced  to  be  hung  next  Friday,  one  is  sentenced  to 
be  hung  next  April,  and  the  other  is  waiting  his  trial.  The  two  who 
are  to  be  hung  next  Friday  are  slaves.  Their  crime  was  an  attempt 
to  break  into  a  store.  Tiiey  were  tried  and  condemned  without  jury. 
According  to  law,  they  must  be  executed  within  10  days  after  convic- 
tion. A  white  man,  convicted  of  a  similar  offence,  would  receive  but 
99  lashes  for  his  punishment. 

"  Went  into  the  cell  with  Mr.  H.  to  converse  and  pray  with  the 
condemned  blacks.  They  were  attentive,  seemed  to  take  our  services 
kindly,  and  showed  some  feeling.  The  air  in  the  room  was  so  offen- 
sive, that,  to  make  it  tolerable,  while  we  were  there,  some  of  the  pris- 
oners kept  the  end  of  a  tarred  rope  burning.  For  this  kind  office  I 
am  sure  we  were  grateful. 

**  On  going  alone,  the  second  time,  to  the  Jail,  I  went  in  silence  to 
the  grated  door  of  the  midiile  room,  and  looked  in  upon  its  inmates, 
nnperceived.  They  were  sitting  on  the  floor,  and  employed  in  the 
following  manner :  A  white  man  sat  in  front  of  the  condemned  ne- 
groes, reading  to  them,  in  a  loud  voice,  the  parable  of  the  prodigal 
son.  Next  to  them  were  two  men  playing  checkers  on  a  board,  which 
they  had  marked  on  the  floor  between  their  feet.  At  the  farther  end 
of  the  room,  four,  in  loud  talk  and  boisterous  mirth,  were  playing 
cards.  If  still  further  variety  were  wanting,  it  might  have  been  found 
in  the  loud  voices  and  clanking  chains  of  the  prisoners  in  the  two  ad- 
jacent rooms.  Verily,  here  is  a  poor  place  for  men  who  have  less 
than  a  week  to  live,  to  prepare  for  eternity.  How  specially  horrible 
mnst  it  be  thus  to  fill  these  rooms  with  human  beings  in  such  a 
climate  as  this  in  the  heat  of  summer  I 

"  At  a  public  meeting,  which  was  numerously  attended  by  the  most 
intelligent  and  influential  citizens^of  Mobile,  statements  were  made 
concerning  the  condition  of  the  Jail.  Rev.  Mr.  H.  not  only  corrob- 
orated the  statements  that  had  been  offered,  but  made  a  peculiarly 
bold  and  powerful  appeal  to  the  men  of  office,  wealth,  and  influenoe 
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in  the  city;   calling  upon  them,  by  many  moving  considerations,  to 
arouse,  and  have  a  speedy  remedy  applied  to  the  crying  evil. 

<'  The  distance  from  Mobile  to  New  Orleans,  by  steamboat  route, 
through  Lakes  Borgne  and  Ponchartrain,  thence  a  short  distance  by 
railroad,  is  160  miles.  The  large  fleet  of  vessels  through  which  we 
passed,  as  they  lay  at  anchor,  some  20  miles  below  Mobile,  waiting  for 
freights  of  cotton,  was  a  noble  sight. 

"  February  13.  In  New  Orleans.  Went  to  the  City  Prison.  This 
Prison  stands  a  little  way  out  of  the  city,  has  been  lately  built,  and 
numbers  between  300  and  400  inmates.  After  the  keeper,  who  is  a 
Frenchman,  had  shown  me  round  the  Prison,  with  that  politeness 
which  is  peculiar  to  his  countrymen,  I  asked  him  if  I  might  be  allowed 
to  preach  to  the  prisoners,  if  I  should  come  there  on  Sunday.  '  Do 
no  good,  sir,'  said  he.  '  Such  men  as  these  rather  drink  rum  than 
hear  preaching.  They  not  hear  you.  They  insult  you,  and  throw 
things  at  you.'  '  No  fear  of  that,'  said  I.  '  O  well,  sir,'  said  he;  'if 
you  willing  to  try,  if  you  run  the  risk,  come  and  welcome ;  I  have  no 
objection.' 

'*  Sunday  morning  found  me  at  the  Prison.  The  turnkey  opened 
the  large  iron  door,  and  let  me  in  alone  among  the  prisoners. 
Where  could  I  arrange  my  audience  so  as  to  address  them  %  was  the 
question.  I  asked  the  first  man  I  came  to.  He  said  he  had  been  in 
Prison  nine  months,  but  had  never  known  any  one  come  there  to 
preach  before,  and,  as  the  pavement  was  wet,  he  did  not  know  where 
they  could  be  placed,  so  as  to  hear.  Concluded  to  have  them  seated 
on  a  long  gallery  and  staircase,  and  went  from  cell  to  cell  to  invite  the 
men  to  come  out.  In  one  cell  found  a  dozen,  or  more,  sitting  in  a 
circle  on  the  floor,  playing  cards.  When  spoken  to,  they  dropped 
their  cards,  saying,  '  O  yes;  come,  let  us  go  out.'  My  hearers,  who 
were  of  all  ages  and  colors,  and  from  all  quarters  of  the  earth,  gave 
good  attention.  At  the  close  of  the  service,  they  flocked  around  me 
like  so  many  bees,  expressed  their  thanks,  and  urged  me  to  repeat  my 
visits.  I  was  surprised  to  find  so  large  a  proportion  of  the  criminals  from 
the  Northern  States.  One  man,  60  years  old,  tall  and  good  looking, 
said  he  was  from  Windham  county.  Conn.  *  Had  you  a  pious  mother  \ ' 
said  I.  '  Yes,  sir.'  Didn't  she  use  to  take  your  hand  in  hers,  and  lead 
you  to  church  ? '  '  Yes,  sir,  she  did ; '  and  as  he  spake,  his  lips 
quivered,  and  his  eyes  filled  with  tears.  Saw  some  of  the  good  people 
of  New  Orleans  in  reference  to  their  Prison,  and  there  is  good  reason 
to  hope  that  they  will  not  allow  it  to  remain  neglected  as  it  has  been. 

<'  February  23.  Spent  part  of  the  day  at  the  Jail  in  Natchez,  Mis- 
sissippi. This  Jail  is  unfit  for  use ;  and  yet,  within  the  last  four  years, 
not  less  than  1164  persons  have  been  sent  to  it.  Saw  three  or  four 
difierent  places,  through  which  escapes  had  been  made.  Four  had 
broken  out  but  a  few  nights  previously,  among  whom  was  a  murderer. 
The  jailer  is  down  the  river  afler  them  now,  and  a  large  reward  is  of* 
fered  for  their  apprehension.  Sixteen  men  are  herded  together  in  one 
room,  and  most  of  them  heavily  loaded  with  iron,  to  prevent  their 
escape.  Such  Jails  as  this  lead  to  much  unnecessary  suffering.  Their 
insecurity  makes  it  necessary,  in  order  to  prevent  the  escape  of  the 
prisoners,  to  have  them  chained,  as  at  Mobile,  or  to  have  huge  hart 
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of  iron  attached  to  their  legs,  as  here ;  or  to  have  them  kept  in  some 
way  specially  iujurious  to  health. 

*'  There  are  many  kind  hearts  and  noble  spirits  among  the  citizens 
of  Natchez,  and  it  is  only  necessary  that  they  should  know  all  the 
uuth  about  their  Jail,  to  have  it  abandoned,  and  a  good  one  built  in  its 
stead.     They  have  already  begun  to  move  in  the  matter. 

''The  Jail  at  Vicksburg  is  still  worse  than  the  one  at  Natchez,  but 
has  fewer  persons  in  it.  Such  as  are  charged  with  high  crimes  are 
not  sent  to  this  Jail,  on  account  of  its  insecurity.  One  reason  why  the 
Vicksburg  gamblers  were  hung,  as  they  were,  without  judge  or  jury, 
is  to  be  found  in  the  miserable  condition  of  their  Jai|.  The  gamblers 
were  numerous,  bold,  and  daring.  They  had  threatened,  and  grossly 
insulted,  the  citizens.  They  had  shot  Dr.  Bodley,  a  respectable  phy- 
sician, dead  in  the  street.  They  were  seized.  T\^e  Jail,  a  mere 
shell;  rickety,  and  ready  to  crumble  to  pieces,  would  not  have  kept 
them  till  the  time  of  trial.  There  was  no  place  in  the  city  where  tb^ 
murderers  could  have  been  securely  kept.  There  should  have  beeYi. 
There  will  be  soon.  The  foundation  for  a  new  Jail  has  lately  been 
laid. 

"  JFebruary  26.  Went  by  railroad,  about  40  miles,  from  Vicks- 
burg to  Jackson,  the  capital  of  Mississippi.  The  directors  of  this 
road  showed  their  respect  for  clergymen,  by  allowing  them  a  seat  in 
their  cars  without  any  charge. 

'*  One  of  the  best  Penitentiaries  in  the  Southern  States  has  just 
been  built  at  Jackson,  at  an  expense  of  about  $100,000.  It  was  first 
occupied  last  April,  and  has  now  31  inmates.  Col.  Hart,  the  keeper, 
seems  admirably  fitted  for  his  station.  When  completed,  this  Prison 
will  contain  300  cells.  Here  are  embraced  features  peculiar  both  to 
the  Auburn  and  Philadelphia  Prisons.  They  have  the  cells  here  ar- 
ranged much  like  those  of  the  latter,  and  require  the  prisoners  to  leave 
their  cells,  and  work  together  in  the  shops,  in  silence,  by  day,  and  to 
remain  in  their  cells  in  solitude  and  silence  at  night,  after  the  manner 
of  the  former.  The  wing  now  occupied  contains  150  cells,  3  stories 
high,  in  two  ranges,  facing  each  other,  with  19  feet  space  between 
them.  Each  cell  is  7^  feet  long,  4  feet  wide,  and  8  feet  high,  arched 
at  the  top.  The  doors  are  iron,  grated  all  the  way  down.  Each  cell 
has  a  window  at  the  farther  end,  too  small  for  a  man  to  creep  through, 
defended  by  cross  bars  of  iron,  and  cased  with  plates  of  cast  iron. 
The  ventilation  is  perfect.  The  bedsteads  are  of  iron.  The  bed- 
clothes are  kept  clean,  and  aired  every  day.  The  prisoners  rarely 
perform  the  offices  of  nature  in  their  cells.  Each  cell  is  furnished 
with  a  Bible.  The  open  space  between  the  cells  furnishes  a  light 
and  airy  chapel,  into  which  the  prisoners  are  brought  every  Sunday, 
to  bear  preaching.  The  entire  dress  of  the  prisoners  is  changed  once 
a  week  in  winter,  and  twice  a  week  in  summer.  If  things  continue 
to  go  on  as  they  have  commenced,  here  will  be  a  Prison  worthy  of 
being  imitated  by  other  states  in  the  south. 

"  The  Penitentiary  of  Illinois  is  pleasantly  situated  on  a  bluff,  at 
Lower  Alton,  on  the  margin  of  the  Mississippi  River.  It  was  first  oc- 
capied  in  1833.  It  has  a  high,  well-built,  stone  wall,  which  embraces 
three  acres  of  groond.    Within  the  walls,  at  one  corner,  stand  the 
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•keeper's  house,  Prison  cells,  d&c.  The  cdls,  56  in  number,  were  de- 
signed to  be  on  the  Auburn  plan,  but  are  a  miserable  failure.  They 
are  wtthouc  venulators,  and  yet  two  men  are  often  crowded  into  one 
cell,  7  feet  long,  7  feet  high,  and  S^  feet  wide.  The  cell  doors  open 
inward.  The  galleries  are  clumsy  and  tottering.  The  area  between 
the  cells  and  outer  wall  is  too  narrow,  (about  eight  feet  in  width,)  and 
eluttered  with  sacks  of  salt,  boxes  of  muskets  belonging  to  the  state, 
6lc,  There  is  neither  chapel  nor  hospital.  What  is  used  for  a  hos- 
pital,'and  where  several  lie  sick,  is  a  cellar-kitchen  with  a  stone  floor. 
In  the  yard  one  sees  hogs  and  horses,  cows  and  convicts,  all  moving 
about  amidst  the  filth  and  rubbish.  The  workshops  are  poorly  built 
and  badly  arranged.  One  shop  has  its  roof  leaning  directly  against 
the  Prison  wail,  so  as  to  furnish  strong  temptation  to  escape  in  that 
direction.  Pi^sent  number  of  prisoners,  81,  of  whom  2  blacks  and  1 
female  are  for  life.  Received  last  year,  56;  discharged,  50;  par- 
I  doned,  14 ;  died,  5. 

''This  Penitentiary  is  under  the  direction  of  three  persons,  ap- 
pointed by  the  legislature,  one  of  whom  is  physician  to  the  Prison. 
These  directors  have,  by  agreement,  committed  the  care  and  manage- 
ment of  the  Prison  to  two  individuals,  who  act  in'the  different  capacities 
of  warden,  deputy- warden,  contractor,  d^c.  They  have  all  they  can 
make  from  the  prisoners  after  supporting  them,  the -state  paying  for 
their  conviction  and  transportation  to  Prison. 

"  The  great  aim,  as  might  be  expected  under  these  circumstances, 
is  to  make  money.  Hence  the  peculiar  condition  of  the  Prison,  as  has 
been  described.  Hence  no  instruction,  except  occasional  preaching, 
is  allowed  to  be  given  to  the  prisoners,  though  one  out  of  every  seven 
can  neither  read  nor  write.  The  good  people  of  Alton  stand  ready  to 
go  and  teach  the  prisoners,  either  in  a  Sunday  school,  or  in  their  cells, 
but  are  not  permitted.  The  reason  which  the  warden  gave,  why  he 
could  not  allow  the  prisoners  to  be  taught,  even  in  their  cells,  was,  if 
he  did,  he  should  have  to  give  his  guard  higher  wages,  on  account  of 
the  extra  trouble  it  would  give  them. 

"  Prisoners  do  not  leave  the  Penitentiary  reformed.  The  warden 
told  me  that,  of  the  last  50  that  had  left  Prison,  all  but  one  or  two 
had  gone  back  to  strong  drink  or  bad  conduct  again. 

**  Overstints  are  allowed  here.  Punishment  is  by  stripes  on  the 
naked  back.  Prisoners  take  their  food  in  the  cook-room,  in  a  stand* 
ing  posture.     Chief  business  is  coopering. 

"  The  following  is  a  specimen  of  the  printed  rules  that  are  posted 
up  in  different  parts  of  the  Prison  for  the  prisoners  to  read  :  — 

'"  If  a  prisoner  complains  of  being  unwell  soon  after  he  has  eaten 
a  meal,  he  is  to  be  kept  without  food  for  24  hours  after.' 

" '  If  a  prisoner  is  seen  behind  the  warden  or  guard,  without  some 
manifest  reason,  he  is  to  be  severely  punished.' " 

**  March  14,  1841.  Visited  the  Jail  at  St.  Louis.  Present  number 
of  prisoners,  27,  among  whom  are  7  negroes,  1  Indian,  and  2 
'debtors.  One  of  the  negroes  had  suffered  castration  in  Jail,  the 
penalty  in  Missouri  for  committing  a  rape.  664  persons  were  sent  to 
this  Jail  last  year.  The  Jail  is  one  of  the  best  on  the  Mississippi 
JEliver,  yet  it  it  too  small  and  insecure.     Six  oMide  their  escape  from 
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it  last  Julj.    The  jailer  is  mach  devoted  to  his  duties.     A  new  Jail 
is  talked  of. 

*'  March  29.  At  Nashville,  Tenn.  Busy  in  examining  the  Jail, 
Insane  Hospital,  and  Penitentiary.  The  Jail  is  an  old,  miscrnble  con- 
cern. Last  year,  245  persons  were  sent  to  it,  of  whom  7  were  lunatics. 
Now  in  Jail,  7  criminals,  and  1  lunatic.  The  Insane  Hospital  is  a 
little  way  out  of  the  city.  A  high  wall  of  stone,  laid  in  mortar,  en- 
closing seven  acres,  is  a  great  and  needless  expense.  The  Hospital 
building,  near  the  centre  of  the  enclosed  space,  is  four  stories  high, 
and  has  well-arranged  rooms  sufficient  to  accommodate  100  patients. 
It  has  been  occupied  about  a  year,  and  has  now  15  patients,  10  males, 
and  5  females.  It  is  designed  both  for  pay  patients  and  for  such 
as  are  paupers.     $50,000  have  been  expended  on  the  Hospital. 

**  The  Tennessee  Penitentiary  stands  half  a  mile  from  the  city  of 
Nashville.  It  contains  200  cells,  on  the  Auburn  plan,  100  in  four 
stories,  at  each  end  of  a  long  building,  whose  centre  is  occupied  by 
the  keeper  and  his  family,  &c.  Cell  doors  of  wood,  grating  small, 
ventilation  imperfect,  area  25  feet  wide,  gallery  resting  on  cast-iron 
arms  inserted  in  the  brick  work  of  the  cells.  Number  of  prisoners, 
181 ;  of  whom  173  white  males,  6  black  males,  and  2  females.  Be- 
fore the  Penitentiary  system  was  introduced  into  the  state,  in  1S33, 
criminals  were  punished  by  whipping,  cropping,  hanging,  &c.  The 
change  in  the  mode  of  punishment  is  much  approved  by  the  most 
intelligent  gentlemen  in  the  state.  Saw  among  the  convicts  the  no- 
torious negro  stealer,  or  *  land  pirate,'  Murrell,  about  whom  Virgil 
Stewart  has  written  a  pamphlet.  Nothing  very  peculiar  in  his  appear- 
ance. Most  of  the  convicts  are  employed  in  hatting,  stone-cutting, 
or  folacksmithing.  Articles  are  manufactured  and  sold  on  the  state's 
account  Gains,  biennially,  above  all  expenses,  as  follows :  (1835,) 
t9,2l4;  (1837,)  $14,430;  (1839,)  $8,111. 

"  Punishment  consists  of  solitary  confinement  on  spare  diet,  during 
which  time  five  days  are  added  to  the  term  of  one's  sentence,  for  e.ich 
day  spent  in  punishment.  As  a  motive  for  good  conduct,  a  deduction 
of  two  days  from  every  month  is  made  from  the  term  of  the  sentence, 
to  such  as  behave  well. 

"  In  respect  to  instruction,  there  is  a  deficiency.  No  chaplain,  nor 
Sonday  school.  Preaching  each  Sunday  to  one  half  of  the  prisoners, 
(those  who  are  in  the  same  end  of  the  Prison,)  by  different  ministers 
from  the  city. 

"  Never  any  deranged  person  in  this  Penitentiary.     No  deaths  for 
nearly  two  years.     Mr.  Anderson,  the  keeper,  appears  to  be  a  valuable. 
officer. 

** April  3,  1841.  Examined  the  Indiana  Penitentiary,  at  Jefferson- 
Tille.  It  contains  104  prisoners.  The  establishment  has  been  leased  by 
the  state  for  five  years  ending  next  June.  The  two  contractors  have  the 
use  of  the  building  and  property  belonging  to  the  Prison,  the  control  and 
labor  of  the  prisoners,  in  considerdtioo  of  their  paying  all  the  expenses 
of  the  Prison,  and  $3,520  per  annum  into  the  treasury  of  the  state. 

"  About  all  that  seems  to  be  required  of  the  prisoners  is,  that  they 
•hall  work,  and  not  run  ikway  ;  yet  four  or  five  made  their  escape  last 
year.    No  order,  silence,  nor  discipline,  is  imposed  upon  them.    They 
7  G 
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ve  taken  from  the  Prison  all  over  town  to  work,  making  gardens, 
building  houses,  &c.  There  is  no  chapel  nor  hospital  here,  nor  in- 
struction given,  except  by  occasional  preaching.  THe  sick  were  in 
the  tailor's  shop,  lying  about  on  the  floor,  tables,  &c.,  without  beds. 
The  night-rooms  are  horrible  places.  I  have  never  seen  the  like  be- 
fore. Hewn  logs  are  placed  in  the  interior  of  a  large  brick  building, 
so  as  to  form  several  stories  of  small  cells,  something  on  the  Auburn 
plan.  The  area  between  the  cells  and  the  outer  wall  is  about  four 
feet  wide,  floored  over  tight  at  each  story,  and  so  dark  that  the  keeper 
often  has  to  carry  a  light  to  guide  him  when  he  goes  to  lock  the  cell 
doors.  The  cells  are  lathed  and  plastered  inside.  A  small  tube  run- 
ning from  each  cell  horizontally  to  the  open  air,  is  a  mere  apology  for 
a  ventilator.  The  entrance  into  the  cells  is  so  low,  that  one  must 
stoop  to  get  in.  The  cell  doors  are  of  wood,  without  grating,  with  a 
single  small  aperture  at  the  top.  In  the  lightest  day,  the  cells  are 
almost  perfectly  dark.  It  is  enough  to  make  one  shudder  to  think  of 
spending  a  hot  summer's  night  in  one  of  these  cells.  Every  consid- 
eration of  humanity  calls  upon  Indiana  to  provide  a  different  place  for 
her  prisoners. 

"  April  6.  With  Rev.  Mr.  H.,  visited  the  Jail  at  Louisville,  Ky. 
Found  15  miserable  creatures  huddled  together  in  one  room,  and  about 
a  dozen  in  another  —  half  clad,  and  without  labor  or  instruction. 
Went  to  the  room  of  White,  the  murderer.  He  was  alone.  His  looks 
were  bad.  He  declared  he  was  not  guilty;  said  he  had  never  been 
much  troubled  in  his  mind  on  account  of  sin ;  did  not  think  lie  was  a 
great  sinner;  and  was  prepared  to  die.  We  tried  plainly  to  show  him 
Sis  danger  and  duty,  prayed  with  him,  selected  several  passages  in 
the  Bible  for  him  to  read,  and  took  our  final  leave.  Poor  man  !  we 
afterward  heard  that  he  made  a  frightful  mock  of  our  attempts  to  do 
him  good,  and  showed  a  6endlike  spirit  shortly  before  he  was  hung. 

"  The  citizens  of  Louisville  are  not  satisfied  with  their  Jail,  and  are 
determined  soon  to  have  a  new  one.     They  need  a  new  one. 

"  April  14.  At  Cincinnati,  I  got  a  permit  from  the  sheriff  to  ex- 
amine the  Jail.  A  new  Jail,  just  back  of  the  old  one,  has  lately 
been  built,  on  the  plan  of  the  Auburn  Prison,  safe  and  convenient. 
In  1840,  498  per.«>ons  were  sent  to  this  Jail,  of  whom  22  were  taken 
to  State  Prison.  Some  of  the  prisoners  are  taken  out  to  work  on  the 
streets.  All  could  not  find  employment  in  the  Jail.  The  Jails,  gen- 
erally, in  the  state  of  Ohio,  are  in  bad  condition." 


Extracts  trgie  the  Journal  or  the  Secretary. 

Wednesday,  September  9,  1840.  Commenced  a  journey  from 
Stockbridge,  in  the  business  of  the  Prison  Discipline  Society, 
through  the  states  of  New  York,  Vermont,  New  Hampshire, 
and  Massachusetts.  Arrived  in  Albany  at  8  o'clock,  P.  M. 
Thursday  morning,  at  10  o'clock,  called  -on  Governor  Seward* 
He  veceived  me  with  great  kindness ;  entered  into  familiar  con- 
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vereation  concerning  the  PriBons  at  Auburn  and  Bing  Sing, 
County  Prisons  generally,  the  House  of  Refuge  in  New  York, 
imprisonment  for  debt,  Lunatic  Asylums,  the  Prison  DiscipKne 
Society,  dLC.  dl^c.  The  governor  says  the  amendments  of  the 
last  winter  to  the  Penitentiary  law,  dividing  the  duties,  responsi- 
bilities, and  pay  of  the  agents  of  the  Prisons  at  Auburn  and 
Sing  Sing,  creating  in  each  Prison  two  officers,  instead  of  one, 
charging  one  with  the  financial  duties,  and  the  other  with  the 
police  duties,  have  been  very  useful.  In  Prisons  so  large,  this 
measure  may  be  necessary;  but  in  Prisons  of  200  or  300  con- 
victSy  instead  of  600  or  700,  it  is  not  necessary.  Even  in  these 
brge  Prisons,  divided  counsels,  jarring  interests,  and  selfish  con- 
troversies, may  grow  out  of  it,  between  the  agent  and  keeper. 
Time  and  experience  may  show  it  to  be  a  good  change  in  the 
law,  or,  on  the  other  hand,  may  show  it  to  be  a  bad  one. 

The  reform  in  the  Prisons  at  Auburn  and  Sing  Sing,  by  which 
the  old  officers  were  ejected,  and  new  officers  appointed,  has 
thus  far  resulted  favorably ;  and  although,  by  law,  the  power  of 
inflicting  stripes  has  not  been  taken  away,  in  practice  it  has  been 
greatly  diminished ;  and  the  public  mind  at  Auburn  is  now  per- 
fectly tranquil  in  regard  to  the  administration  of  the  Prison,  and 
at  Sing  Sing  there  is  scarcely  the  (Shadow  of  complaint.  The 
officers  in  tlie  different  Prisons,  since  the  change,  are  as  follows : 
— At  SSng  Sing,  —  inspectors,  William  Newton,  of  Albany, 
Edwabd  Kennvs,  Isaac  Nelson,  Jun.,  Isaac  6.  Graham,  Jun.  ; 
agent,  D.  L.  Seymour  ;  keeper,  Angus  McDuFrEE.  At  Aur 
bum,  — inspectors,  Benjamin  Ashbt,  Henrt  Ireson,  Jun.,  Pe- 
ter G.  FosniCK,  all  of  Auburn,  Harvet  Lton,  of  Leverett,  and 
C.  A.  HowLAND,  of  Venice  ;  agent,  Henrt  Poluemus  ;  keeper, 
Robert  Cook. 

In  r^ard  to  County  Prisons,  the  governor  renewed  the  as- 
surance of  his  interest  in  their  improvement,  and  said  the  next 
winter  would  be  a  more  favorable  time  than  the  last  for  a  move- 
ment on  the  subject  in  the  legislature.  He  expressed  himself 
aa  bt'ing  much  pleased  that  a  full  narrative  was  to  be  given,  in 
the  Fifteenth  Report,  of  a  journey  in  the  state  of  New  York,  in 
the  autumn  of  1839,  for  the  purpose  of  visiting  the  County  Pris- 
ons, and  asked  for  the  Report  as  soon  as  published. 

In  regard  to  the  House  of  Refuge  in  the  city  of  New  York, 
he  expressed  himself  as  being  well  satisfied. 

In  regard  to  imprisonment  for  debt,  he  said  the  action  of  the 
legislature  last  winter  was  without  opposition  to  repeal  the  excep- 
tion in  the  general  law,  by  which  transient  persons  were  liable  to 
imprisonment  for  debt,  and  place  them  on  the  same  ground  with 
resident  citizens.  The  general  law,  thus  amended,  is  acceptable 
to  a  vajft  majority  of  the  people. 
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The  north  front  of  the  State  Lunatic  Hospital  at  Utica,  i.  e., 
one  of  the  four  buildings  for  the  accommodation  of  lOOO,  will 
be  ready  to  receive  patients  next  season. 

After  spending  an  hour  with  the  governor,  I  visited  the  Jail 
in  Albany,  and  found  between  40  and  50  prisoners,  in  idleness 
and  a  state  of  great  disorder  and  filth.  The  jailer  said  it  was 
necessarily  so,  when  they  were  cleaning.  The  men  were  ordered 
to  form  a  line  in  the  area,  in  front  of  the  cells,  and  number 
themselves.  The  line  was  jformed,  and  they  began  to  number 
themselves ;  but  it  did  not  go  right,  and  when  they  got  about 
half  through,  the  jailer  told  them  to  begin  again.  This  they  did, 
and  still  went  wrong,  and  began  once  more.  After  much  con- 
fusion and  disorder,  and  some  scolding,  they  got  through.  Then 
the  jailer  moved  about,  and  made  some  changes  in  the  location 
of  several  prisoners  in  the  cells,  and  directed  one  to  sweep  here, 
and  another  to  clean  there,  till  the  dinner  came  in,  which  con- 
sisted of  soup  in  a  large  tin  pail,  and  a  quantity  of  coarse  meal, 
in  a  very  lai^e  vessel,  which  a  prisoner  took  out  of  the  vessel 
with  his  hands,  and  distributed,  in  small  tin  pans,  which  another 
prisoner  covered  with  soup  from  the  tin  pail,  till  as  many  small 
pans  were  filled  as  there  were  prisoners,  when  each  prisoner  took 
one.  It  was  altogether  a  dirty  job,  done  with  much  disorder 
and  confusion.  While  the  food  was  preparing  for  the  men,  the 
jailer  went  above  with  me,  and  opened  the  female  .apartment, 
where  were  about  10  females,  shut  up  in  idleness,  without  su- 
pervision, without  employment,  and  with  no  other  restraint  than 
being  locked  up.  Their  place  of  sleeping  was  on  the  floor,  with 
few  beds  or  blankets.  The  general  disorder  of  this  apartment  was 
all  that  might  be  expected  among  such  women,  without  employ- 
ment and  without  restraint.  After  visiting  the  male  and  female 
apartments,  we  visited  a  room  where  a  man  was  confined  for 
murder,  and  saw  a  man  under  arrest,  the  father  of  13  children, 
for  killing  his  wife.  He  had  not  yet  had  his  trial.  He  denied 
his  guilt  as  a  wilful  murderer ;  said  the  death  was  occasioned  by 
the  accidental  discharge  of  his  gun,  while  he  was  holding  it  in 
bis  hand,  and  his  wife  sat  by  him.  He  acknowledged  his  guilt 
as  a  drunkard,  and  attributed  all  his  troubles  to  that  besetting 
sin  ;  seemed  to  feel  that  he  had  many  sins  to  confess  as  a  drunk- 
ard, but  persisted  in  denying  his  guilt  as  the  murderer  of  his 
wife.  He  had  a  large  Bible  open  before  him,  a  part  of  which 
he  had  evidently  been  reading  with  attention ;  for  when  I  re- 
ferred him  to  the  51st  psalm,  and  told  him  the  story  of  Jacob 
Hodges,  who  committed  this  psalm  to  memory,  in  his  solitary 
cell,  at  Auburn,  and  found  great  benefit  and  comfort  from  it, 
he  said,  '^  I  have  just  learned  that  psalm ; "  and  although  he 
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«euld  not  read  very  well,  be  recited  nearly  the  wkole  of  it  to  me 
fipom  his  memory.  I  asked  this  unhappy  man  if  I  should  pray 
with  him,  to  which  he  gratefully  assented,  and  after  prayer  seemed 
both  grateful  and  affectionate.  He  has  since  been  tried,  con« 
demned,  and  executed. 

Thursday,  September  10,  1840.  Visited  the  Jail  in  Troy,  and 
found  it  in  a  better  condition  than  the  Jail  in  Albany,  though 
not  essentially  improved,  or  altered,  from  the  condition  in  which 
I  found  it,  as  described  in  the  Fifteenth  Report  of  the  Prison 
Discipline  Society,  page  49.  —  The  number  of  prisoners  confined 
in  this  Jail,  annually,  varies  from  1000  to  1700. 

Friday^  September  11.  Visited  the  Jail  in  Baliston.  The  Jail 
18  under  the  same  roof  with  the  Court-House.  There  are  three 
rooms  on  the  first  floor,  and  this  is  the  whole  number  of  rooms 
in  this  Jail.  The  number  of  prisoners  was  but  two ;  no  female 
or  debtor.  The  rooms  are  lai^e  and  airy,  and,  in  a  good  degree, 
clean.     The  jailer  was  polite  and  attentive. 

CaldweU,  Tiusday,  September  15,  1840.  Visited  the  Jail,  at 
sunrise.  It  has  three  rooms  on  the  first  floor,  and  on  the  north 
aide  of  the  keeper's  house.  The  rooms  are  suflicienily  large,  but 
not  well  lighted  and  aired.  The  defect  in  regard  to  light  and  air 
was  in  a  degree  remedied,  in  two  of  the  rooms,  by  having  an 
open  grate  two  or  three  feet  in  width,  surrounding  the  doors  of 
the  rooms,  and  extending  into  the  hall.  Into  the  space  enclosed 
by  this  open  grate,  the  prisoners  are  admitted,  and  permitted  to 
spend  the  day.  The  other  room  (not  provided  with  such  an  airing- 
place)  is  unused,  except  as  a  lumber  room.  There  were  but 
two  prisoners.  They  were  in  one  room,  which  was  very  dark 
when  the  door  was  shut.  There  was  no  female  or  debtor  in  this 
Prison. 

Middlebury,  Vt.,  Wednesday,  September  16,  1840.  Visited 
the  Jail,  which  consists  of  four  rooms,  under  the  same  roof  with 
the  keeper's  house.  The  two  west  rooms  in  this  Jail  are  totally 
unfit  to  be  used  at  any  time,  and  under  any  circumstances,  for 
the  confinement  of  human  beings.  They  too  nearly  resemble 
dark  dungeons  ever  to  be  used.  If  they  were  in  a  heathen  land, 
Christian  people  would  cry  out  against  them,  for  such  barbarity 
as  would  be  indicated  by  confining  men  in  such  places.  At  the 
time  of  this  visit,  they  were  not  used.  At  the  time  of  a  former 
visit,  they  were  used.  It  is  very  nearly  impossible  for  a  man  to 
read  a  single  word,  in  one  of  these  rooms,  in  any  position  in 
which  he  can  place  himself.  In  the  lower  room,  which  I  entered 
to  examine,  I  could  see  nothing  of  its  present  state  without  a 
lamp,  which  the  keeper  brought  me,  at  my  request,  that  I  might 
aaamine  it. 

7»  G2 
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The  two  east  rooms  are  far  better ;  and  if  the  number  of  pris- 
oners is  never  to  exceed  two,  which,  so  far  as  I  have  seen  or 
learned,  is  not  far  from  the  average  number,  then  this  Jail  will 
answer  a  very  good  purpose.  If,  therefore,  the  people  of  Mid- 
dlebury,  and  of  the  county,  are  so  virtuous  as  not  to  have  an 
average  of  more  than  two  persons  in  Jail,  or  if  eflbrts  can  be 
made  to  keep  vice  and  crime  in  check,  so  as  thus  to  limit  the 
average  number  of  prisoners,  then  this  Prison  is  an  honor  to 
the  place,  or,  rather,  the  people  are  an  honor  to  themselves ; 
but  if  the  Jail  is  to  have  an  average  of  five  or  six  prisoners,  as  is 
common  in  places  of  equal  population,  then  this  Jail  ought  to  be 
condemned  as  a  nuisance,  in  its  present  construction  ;  for  the 
moment  it  becomes  necessary  to  place  a  man  in  one  of  those 
west  rooms,  and  confine  him  there  for  a  single  day  and  night, 
that  moment  the  town  and  county  are  disgraced. 

It  ought  to  be  said,  however,  in  honor  of  Vermont,  that  this 
Jail,  as  well  as  others  in  the  state,  indicates  a  near  approach  to 
that  state  of  society  in  which  Jails  can  be  dispensed  with  alto- 
gether, and  if  the  good  people  would  make  a  united  and  perse- 
vering effort  to  raise  the  low  and  vicious  a  little  higher,  and 
restrain  them  a  little  more,  the  present  Jails,  few  and  far  between, 
and  very  small,  as  they  are,  might  answer  all  needful  purposes, 
and  become  one  of  the  strongest  proofs  of  the  excellent  moral 
character  of  the  people.  In  no  part  of  the  United  States  is  the 
reflection  more  impressed  upon  the  mind  than  in  Vermont,  that 
the  time  may  not  be  distant,  when  there  shall  be  less  use  than 
at  present  for  Prisons.     May  the  Lord  hasten  the  happy  day  1 

Vergennes,  Vt.,  Thursdny,  September  17,  1840.  Visited  the 
Jail,  which  is  one  quarter  of  a  mile  from  the  keeper's  house ; 
not  kept  under  lock  and  key ;  no  prisoner  in  confinement ;  no 
debtor  for  two  years  ;  seldom  any  criminal,  except  now  and  then 
a  drunkard,  till  he  gets  sober ;  one  such  about  three  weeks  ago. 
He  was  confined  without  legal  process,  in  obedience  to  the  pub- 
lic sentiment — a  dangerous  precedent;  not  likely  to  be  often 
abused  in  Vergennes.  This  Jail  is  a  stone  building,  about  20 
feet  square,  and  two  stories  high  ;  the  lower  room  only  finished  ; 
the  upf>er  room  never  wanted.  This  is  the  Jail  of  the  only  city 
of  Vermont.  The  mayor  and  aldermen  are  a  court  to  try  cases, 
but  they  seldom  have  any  business  of  this  kind.  They  hold  a 
court  four  times  in  a  year.  The  jailer  was  working  on  his  farm  ; 
told  me  I  might  visit  the  Jail  alone ;  it  was  not  locked ;  there 
was  no  one  in  it ;  he  had  no  pay  for  keeping  it.  and  nothing  to 
do ;  but  would  change  his  clothes,  and  accompany  roe  to  see  the 
Jail,  if  he  was  not  so  busy. 

Burlington,  Saturday ,  September  19,  1841.     Visited  the  Jail 
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in  company  with  the  Rev.  Mr.  Converse.  It  is  kept  by  a  hu- 
mane and  careful  man.  It  consists  of  one  room  only  fit  for  use. 
When  there  is  a  female  prisoner,  she  is  confined  in  a  chamber  in 
the  keeper's  house.  In  the  one  room  fit  for  use  were  seven 
prisoners  ;  and  in  this  one  room  it  is  necessary  to  confine  old 
aud  young,  black  and  white,  debtors  and  criminals,  condemned 
and  uncondemned.  This  room  is  about  18  feet  square,  and  has 
but  two  small  windows.  It  was,  at  this  time,  in  a  tolerably  neat 
and  cleanly  condition  ;  as  much  so  as  could  have  been  expected, 
while  occupied,  day  and  night,  by  such  a  number  of  prisoners, 
without  employment  or  supervision.  There  were  beneath  this 
room,  in  the  lower  story,  two  rooms,  nearly  dungeons,  in  a  con* 
dition  of  great  neglect  and  disorder.  The  pipe  of  the  vault  from 
tiie  upper  room  passes  through  one  of  the  lower  rooms,  and  ren- 
ders it  exceedingly  loathsome.  In  this  room  a  man  was  confined 
a  few  months,  and  he  had  nearly  worked  his  way  through  the 
wall,  when  he  was  discovered.  The  stone  whicji  he  dug  from 
the  wall  remained  in  a  heap  in  the  room,  and  the  hole  which  he 
dug  in  the  wall  was  partially  filled  with  timber.  The  jailer 
apologized  for  the  filthy  and  neglected  condition  of  the  lower 
part  of  the  Jail,  by  saying  that  the  court  would  not  allow  his 
accounts  for  refiairs  and  improvements.  He  had  once  expended 
thirty-five  dollars,  arid  his  account  was  not  allowed  ;  and  he 
could  not  af!ord  to  pay  more  money  in  this  way.  It  was  af>- 
parent  that  there  was  great  neglt^ct  and  fault  somewhere,  in  the 
care  and  management  of  this  Jail  ;  and  the  jailer's  statement, 
without  reservation,  cast  it  upon  the  court.  If  it  be  admitted 
that  one  room,  of  the  size  and  construction  above  described,  is 
sufficient  for  this  town  and  county,  the  jailer  is  entitled  to  much 
credit  for  keeping  it  as  well  as  he  does.  When  a  chamber  in 
his  house  was  used,  not  Ions:  since,  for  the  confinement  of  a  fe- 
male,  she  escaped  by  jumping  out  of  the  window  in  the  second 
story. 

Monfpelier,  Tuesday,  September  22,  1840.  Visited  the  Jail,  a 
stone  building,,  two  stories  high,  two  rooms  on  the  lower  floor, 
and  one  on  the  upper  ;  the  former  condemned  by  custom  as  un- 
fit for  use,  except  in  extreme  cases ;  the  latter,  the  upper  room, 
only  being  used.  In  the  common  upper  room  of  the  Jail,  18 
feet  by  20,  were  four  prisoners,  of  whom  two  were  debtors ;  and 
one  of  them  a  non-resident,  who  came  to  Vermont,  not  expect- 
ing an  arrest ;  but  he  had  found  what  he  did  not  expect,  and 
knew  not  when  he  should  be  hbe rated.     Both  the  debtors  ap** 

peared  to  bear  their  imprisonment   very   well ;  *  especially  as 

I  ■  -         ■    ..-■  ■-.    .   .    --    ■ 

*  The  new  law  of  Vermont,  abolishing  imprisonment  for  debt,  it  aupposed  not 
to  be  retrospective,  nor  applicable  to  noA-reaident  citizens.' 
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they  were  ooofined  with  criminals,  in  an  apartment  which,  at 
best,  was  a  bad  place  of  confinement  for  criminals.  The 
air  of  the  whole  Jail  was  rendered  offensive  by  a  permanent 
vault,  which  had  a  wood  pipe,  conducting  filthy  fluids  through 
one  of  the  lower  rooms.  The  lower  rooms  and  the  rear  of  the 
jailer's  house  were  c^fTcnsive  from  this  cause. 

Danville^  Fl.,  Wednesday,  September  23,  1840.  Visited  the 
Jail,  and  found  a  young  man,  by  the  name  of  Amariah  Sabin, 
from  Walden,  who  had  been  in  Jail  since  the  Friday  preceding, 
and  was  liable  to  remain  in  Jail  six  months  longer,  for  a  military 
fine  of  $2 ;  on  which  the  costs  had  amounted  to  $3  ;  and  his 
board  already  to  $2;  making,  in  all,  .$T.  I  told  the  tavern- 
keeper,  who  had  been  deputy-sheriff,  and  went  with  me  to  the 
Jail,  that  I  would  buy  the  young  man's  watoh,  at  the  highest 
price  the  watchmaker  would  prize  it,  if  he  and  others  around 
would  raise  the  remaining  sum,  to  procure  the  young  man's  free- 
dom, and  let  him  go  home.  He  said  he  would  give  his  share ; 
the  sheriff  and  a  lawyer  of  the  village  said  the  same.  The  watch- 
maker prized  the  watch  at  $5,  which  was  paid,  and  the  sheriff 
and  others  supplied  the  deficiency ;  and  the  sheriff  took  the 
money,  and  brought  out  the  young  man,  in  the  presence  of  all, 
and  set  him  at  liberty,  with  the  advice,  from  us,  not  to  get  into 
Jail  again  for  military  fine. 

The  Jail  is  a  stone  building,  two  stories  high,  with  two  rooms 
on  a  floor,  each  room  about  12  by  15  feet.  The  lower  rooms 
are  so  nearly  dark  dungeons,  that  a  prisoner  cannot  see  to  read 
at  any  orifice  about  the  room.  There  is  an  orifice  in  ttie  side 
of  the  room,  through  the  thick  wall ;  but  it  is  made  angular,  so 
that  it  answers  no  purpose  for  light.  There  is  also  an  orifice  in 
the  door ;  but  this  is  so  small,  and  the  door  is  so  thick,  and  the 
passage  into  which  it  opens  so  dark,  that  printed  letters  cannot 
be  seen  on  the  inner  edge,  when  the  door  is  shut.  There  was 
also  an  orifice  for  a  stove-pipe,  in  the  ceiling ;  but  if  the  room 
is  used,  this  must  be  filled  with  stove-pipe,  and  cannot  be  left 
open  to  admit  a  ray  of  light.  Practically,  therefore,  these  rooms 
in  the  lower  story  are  rendered  useless  by  construction. 

The  rooms  above  have  comfortable  light,  and  one  of  them, 
which  was  the  only  one  occupied,  was  in  good  condition,  except 
the  permanent  vault,  which  was  filthy,  as  all  permanent  vaults 
are,  with  scarcely  an  exception,  in  Common  Jails.  —  In  one  of 
these  upper  rooms  were  two  prisoners,  of  whom  one  was  the 
young  man  for  military  fine,  whose  case  has  been  mentioned. 
He  was  about  21  years  of  age,  of  respectable  appearance  and 
connections,  of  industrious  habits ;  but  his  neighbors,  he  said,  a 
good  many  of  them^  advised  him  to  go  to  Jail  rather  than  paj 
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the  fine.  After  he  was  committed,  he  attempted  to  escape  by 
breaking  Jail,  and  had  well  nigh  succeeded,  when  he  was  dieh 
covered.  Had  he  succeeded,  he  would  have  been  guilty  of  a 
Stale  Prison  offence ;  for  which,  if  he  had  been  prosecuted  and 
sentenced,  he  might  have  been  ruined  for  life.  Such  is  the  pub- 
lic sentiment,  however,  in  that  part  of  Vermont,  in  regard  to 
imprisonment  for  military  fine,  that,  if  he  had  succeeded,  he 
probably  would  not  have  been  prosecuted.  The  man  in  the 
same  room  with  him,  the  only  other  prisoner  in  the  Jail,  said,  in 
the  town  where  he  lived,  about  twenty  men  were  fined  for  not 
doing  military  duty,  and  one  of  them  was  brought  to  Prison,  and 
the  others  paid  their  fines.  My  own  reflection  on  the  whole 
matter  was,  that  all  the  good  results  of  all  the  military  trainings 
we  had  seen  on  the  journey  (which  were  several)  would  not 
compensate  for  the  evil  of  the  imprisonment  of  this  one  young 
man. 

fVindsor,  Fif.,  Wednesday,  September  SO,  1840.  Visited  the 
State  Prison.  Mr.  Brown,  the  keeper,  was  at  home,  and  treated 
me  with  much  politeness  and  attention.  He  is  a  good-looking, 
gentlemanly  man,  about  45  years  of  age,  and  appears,  in  many 
respects,  well  qualified  for  his  station.  He  went  with  me  through 
the  dormitory  building  and  the  shops.  The  cells  of  the  former, 
and  the  bedding,  are  not  in  prime  order.  The  area,  too,  around 
the  cells,  is  not  perfectly  white  and  sweet.  The  shops  appear 
better  than  the  dormitory  building.  The  construction  of  the 
dormitory  building  is  very  good,  and  there  is  no  good  reason 
why  it  should  not  be  kept  perfectly  white  and  sweet.  The 
naniber  of  prisoners  is  about  80  —  a  diminished  number  from  the 
average  for  many  years.  Crime  appears  to  have  been  steadily 
diminishing  in  Vermont  for  a  considerable  time.  The  branches 
of  business  pursued  in  the  Prison  are  gun,  shoe,  and  carriage 
making ;  partly  for  the  state,  and  partly  for  contractors.  The 
old  contract  system,  by  which  one  man  took  the  Prison,  had  its 
earnings,  and  supported  it,  has  been  done  away,  as  injurious  to 
the  best  interests  of  the  institution. 

The  superintendent  sent  for  Mr.  Harvey,  the  chaplain,  to 
meet  me  at  the  Prison.  He  did  so ;  and  told  me  that  there  was 
no  unusual  interest,  at  this  time,  among  the  prisoners,  concern- 
ing their  souls'  concerns ;  that  the  usual  services  of  the  Sabbath 
and  the  Sabbath  school  were  continued  ;  that  the  attention  to 
preaching  was  good  ;  and  that  much  progress  had  been  made  by 
the  prisoners  of  the  Sabbath  school,  in  committing  the  Scriptures 
to  memory. 

After  we  got  through  the  examination  of  the  Prison,  Mr. 
Brown  very  kindly  asked  me  for  my  opinion  and  advice  concern'* 
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ing  the  institution ;  and  I  told  him  as  kindly,  and  with  perfect 
frankness,  that  the  first  effort  should  be  to  cleanse  it,  and  that 
this  was  particularly  needful  in  the  dormitory  building;  that  the 
cells,  bedding,  area,  &c.,  were  not  in  prime  order.  He  apfmrent- 
ly  received  the  communication,  as  he  had  asked  it,  kindly,  and 
as  it  was  given.  It  was  new  business  to  him  ;  he  had  not  been 
long  in  office ;  and  had  probably  never  seen  a  Prison  like  the 
House  of  Correction  at  South  Boston. 

BratiUboro'y  Vl,  Thursday ,  October  1,  1840.  Visited  the 
Asylum  for  the  Insane,  in  company  with  Mrs.  D.,  and  Mr.  and 
Mrs.  B.  Saw  Dr.  and  Mrs.  Rockwell,  who  received  us  with 
great  kindness,  and  were  pleased  to  show  us  the  institution. 
The  new  building  is  finished,  in  the  centre  and  west  wing,  on 
the  general  plan  of  the  Asylum  at  Worcester.  The  hall  between 
the  sleeping  rooms  appears  to  be  about  two  feet  wider.  If  so,  it 
is  so  much  better.  The  class  of  patients  occupying  the  hall  into 
which  Dr.  Rockwell  took  us,  appeared  tolerably  well,  and  the 
hall  and  rooms  in  tolerably  good  condition.  One  female  patient 
from  Stockbridge  was  brought  out  from  her  apartment  to  see  us 
in  the  parlor.  Perhaps  she  appeared  as  well  as  she  could  be  ex- 
pected to  appear.  The  case  is  one  of  long  standing  and  difficult 
management.  liar  condition  is  said  to  be  improved  by  being  at 
Brattleboro'. 

We  were  shown  many  curious  specimens  of  painting  and  me- 
chanical ingenuity  by  one  of  the  patients ;  among  other  things, 
a  complete  model,  in  wood,  of  the  Asylum,  with  its  out-build- 
ings, as  it  should  be  when  completed.  We  saw,  also,  some 
beautiful  paintings  by  a  female  patient,  and  heard  some  fine 
music  on  the  piano  from  the  same  lady.  She  is  very  accom- 
plished in  both  music  and  painting.  She  is  a  melancholy  victim 
to  overwork,  in  teaching  a  school  of  young  ladies,  to  support 
herself  and  family  in  misfortune. 

The  institution,  as  a  whole,  appeared  tolerably  well.  The 
location  is  exceedingly  beautiful ;  the  plan  of  building  is  accord- 
ing to  the  most  approved  model ;  the  cleanliness  and  order  did 
not  appear  to  me  to  be  No.  1.  The  health  has  not  been  as 
good  the  last  as  in  some  former  years.  The  economy  is  very 
rigid  and  thorough ;  the  pay  of  the  patients  supporting  the 
establishment.  The  grounds  owned  by  the  institution  are  beau- 
tifully fertile  and  cultivated.  The  quantity  of  ground  owned  by 
the  institution  is  about  one  third  what  it  should  be.  It  is  now 
about  50  acres.  It  ought  to  be  150.  There  are  other  grounds, 
south,  east,  and  north  of  the  Asylum,  not  now  belonging  to  it, 
which  naturally  belong  to  it,  beautifully  located,  and  created  for 
its  convenience,  which  ought  to  be  immediately  purchased,  and 
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which  can  now  be  purchased  at  the  rate  of  $80  per  acre.  If 
the  purchase  is  long  delayed,  it  will  probably  cost  twice  that 
mm.  Here,  then,  is  a  most  favorable  opportunity  to  invest  $8000 
for  the  permanent  benefit  of  this  institution.  If  no  individual  is 
found  to  give  it,  and  the  state  will  not  make  the  purchase,  the 
trustees  ought  to  raise  the  money  by  private  solicitation  among 
the  resident  and  native  citizens  of  Vermont,  if  it  can  only  be  ob- 
tained in  sums  of  25  c^ats. 

Dr.  Rockwell  sliowed  us  the  dining  room,  in  which  his  own 
family,  with  the  better  class  of  patients,  take  their  meals  .together, 
and  said  he  wished  himself  and  family  to  have  no  better  fare 
than  the  patients  had.  On  the  whole,  I  was  much  pleased  and 
interested  in  the  Vermont  Asylum. 

Greenfield,  Friday ,  October  2,  1840.  Visited  the  Jail.  No 
person  in  it,  of  any  description.  Eleven  criminals  only  com- 
mitted within  the  last  year  ;  of  whom  two  were  sent  to  the  State 
Prison  —  one  for  adultery,  and  one  for  theft;  five  to  the  House 
of  Correction  —  four  for  drunkenness,  and  one  for  assault.  Nine 
debtors  the  last  year ;  of  whom  seven  on  execution,  and  two  on 
writ; — four  by  Court  of  Common  Pleas,  and  five  by  justices' 
process.  Ten  years  ago,  seventy-one  were  committed  for  debt 
in  a  year. 

There  is  a  difTerence  of  about  one  half,  too,  in  the  number  of 
criminals  committed  in  ten  years. 

The  bills  for  support  of  prisoners  indicate  the  change.  They 
amounted,  at  that  period,  (i.  e.,  ten  years  ago,)  to  about  $900  a 
year;  and  now  they  amount  to  $150,  and  there  has  been  no 
esaential  change  in  the  law  to  make  this  ditference.  Mr.  Jones, 
the  present  keeper,  has  been  in  office  eleven  years,  and  attributes 
the  change  to  the  progress  of  Temperance. 

Northampton,  Saturday,  October  3,  1840.  Visited  the  Jail 
early  in  the  morning.  Found  the  same  old  gentleman  keeper, 
who  has  been  there  twenty-four  years.  I  never  have  seen 
this  Jail  in  so  good  condition.  The  use  of  whitewash,  as  a 
purifier,  applied  to  the  floor,  as  well  as  to  the  ceiling  and  walls, 
appears  to  be  well  understood  by  Mr.  Clapp  and  bis  assistant. 
I  was  pained  to  find,  however,  within  the  walls  of  the  Jail,  in 
Northampton,  an  increase  in  the  number  of  prisoners.  For 
many  years  the  most  remarkable  thing  about  this  Jail  has  been 
tbe  small  number  of  prisoners,  when  any  have  been  found  in 
it.  Now  it  has  an  unusual  number,  and  the  old  gentleman  says 
it  has  been  so  all  summer.  The  prisoners  were  more  numerous 
than  the  apartments  ;  consequently  he  was  obliged,  in  some  eases, 
ta  place  two  in  a  room.  Of  course,  this  did  not  appear  an  over- 
■ght  or  &alt  ia  the  keeper,  as  he  could  not  do  otherwise.    It  is 
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not  uncommon^  in  the  Jails  of  Massachusetts,  to  find  two  or  three 
in  a  room,  contrary  to  law,  when  there  are  rooms  enough,  and 
more  than  enough,  to  separate  the  prisoners ;  and  the  only  rea- 
son sometimes  alleged  is,  that  they  had  rather  be  together,  or  it 
is  more  convenient.  The  only  explanation  or  apology  for  such 
violation  of  law,  and  breach  of  trust,  is,  that  the  keepers  are 
ignorant  of  the  evils  of  unrestrained  communication  in  the  night- 
rooms  of  Prisons,  and  do  not  understand  the  reason  why  the  law 
was  made.  Mr.  Clapp  would  not  thus  violate  law,  if  he  did  not 
understand  why  the  law  was  made ;  and  any  keeper  who  will  do 
it  ought  to  be  displaced. 

The  number  of  debtors  committed  to  the  Northampton  Jail  in 
the  lapse  of  a  year  is  very  small,  —  not  more  than  eight  or  ten,  — 
and  seldom  is  one  found  locked  up. 

In  the  progress  of  this  journey,  so  far  as  Vermont  was  con- 
cerned, the  most  remarkable  thing  to  witness  was  the  diminu- 
tion, rather  than  the  increase  of  crime;  the  smallness  of  the  Jails, 
and  their  comparative  emptiness  ;  the  effect  of  the  Temperance 
Reformation  on  this  department  of  human  afiairs ;  the  almost 
total  exemption  of  the  citizens  from  imprisonment  for  debt,  and- 
the  evils  resulting  from  military  trainings  and  imprisonment  for 
military  fines.  The  trainings  had  better  be  dispensed  with,  as  in 
Massachusetts,  rather  than  kept  up  as  in  New  York  and  Ver- 
mont. Besides  the  evils  as  seen  at  the  Jails,  almost  the  only 
annoyance  we  had  on  the  whole  journey  was  from  military 
trainings. 

New  York  City,  October  17,  1840.  Visited  this  day,  in  com- 
pany with  Mr.  Fairbanks,  of  New  York,  and  Mr.  Chamberlain, 
of  Cambridge,  Mass.,  the  Halls  of  Justice,  falsely  so  called,  in  the 
city  of  New  York.  They  should  be  called,  as  at  present  managed, 
the  Halls  of  Filth.  I  have  been  fifteen  years  engaged  in  visiting 
Prisr>ns,  and  I  have  never  seen  human  beings  in  a  more  filthy, 
neglected,  and  insufferable  condition,  than  in  the  Halls  of  Justice, 
in  the  city  of  New  York,  this  day.  Well  may  they  be  called,  as 
they  have  often  been  in  the  daily  papers,  Egyptian  Tombs. 
Thry  were  built  at  an  immense  expense,  (of  at  least  $200,000,) 
within  a  few  years,  on  a  plan  recommended  by  Haviland  the 
architect,  as  the  best  ever  designed ;  and  yet  what  is  said  above 
is  true.  Where  are  the  philanthropists  of  the  city  ?  where  the 
intelligent  and  humane  editors  ?  where  the  Christian  ministers  ? 
"  /  was  in  Prison^  and  ye  visited  me  notJ^  The  most  filthy  of  all 
places  in  this  filthy  establishment,  are  in  the  lower  story  of  the 
House  of  Detention.  The  double  cells,  on  the  lower  floor,  ia 
the  north  end  of  the  building,  are  crowded  with  prisoners. 
Although  originally  designed  each  for  one,  they  frequently  con-» 
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tain  eight  or  nine ;  without  beds,  chairs,  blankets,  or  benches, 
almost  without  windows ;  with  permanent  Vaults  overflowing  in 
the  rooms ;  prisoners  more  than  half  naked,  sick,  diseased,  cov- 
ered with  vermin.  In  one  apartment,  into  which  I  attempted  to 
put  my  head,  I  could  not  continue  it  one  minute.  I  had  ahnost 
▼omited  from  inhaling  a  single  breath.  Col.  Stone,  Park  Ben- 
jamin, Hallock  and  Hale,  where  are  ye  ?  Missionary  men,  Bible 
men,  tract  distributors,  friends  of  Africa  and  the  slave,  where  are 
ye  ?  If  there  could  be  found  in  the  islands  of  the  sea,  or  on 
the  coasts  of  Africa,  or  in  the  middle  passage,  scenes  of  such 
horror  as  in  the  Halls  of  Justice,  on  Leonard  Street,  within  half 
a  mile  of  the  City  Hall,  and  fifty  rods  of  Broadway,  thousands 
could  be  raised  to  change  the  scene.  No  great  expense  of  time 
or  trouble  is  required  to  do  it  in  this  case.  Say  not  that  you  are 
in  no  danger  yourselves  from  suffering  this  nuisance  to  be  un- 
abated. It  may  breed  a  Jail  fever,  which  shall  extend  to  the 
bar  and  the  court,  and  thence  to  the  city. 

New  York  City,  October  16,  1840.  Visited  this  day  (it  being 
the  Sabbath)  Blackweli's  Island.  Rode  on  horseback  to  the 
East  River  Ferry,  or  Fifty-first  Street,  about  three  miles  from  the 
City  Hall.  Blew  the  horn  for  the  boatman,  who  soon  came,  and 
put  my  horse  in  the  stable  belonging  to  the  city.  Met  at  the 
ferry  an  exhorter  of  the  Methodist  Episcopal  Church,  who  was 
on  his  way  to  the  chapel  of  the  Penitentiary.  We  crossed  the 
ferry  together.  Learning  my  name,  he  invited  me  to  preach  for 
him.  I  consented  to  assist  him  in  the  services.  Mr.  Howell,  the 
keeper  of  the  Penitentiary,  received  us  very  kindly  ;  gave  us 
pleasant  seats  in  the  parlor,  while  the  prisoners  were  assembling; 
and,  after  they  were  assembled,  conducted  us  to  the  chapel. 
About  400  prisoners,  male  and  female,  were  in  their  seats.  The 
chapel  is  a  large,  airy,  and  convenient  room,  in  the  third  story 
of  the  centre  building,  occupying  the  whole  of  this  story,  being 
sufficiently  high,  and  lighted  with  numerous  and  large  windows, 
on  the  east  and  west  sides,  having  seats  facing  the  east,  for  men 
on  the  south  side  and  women  on  the  north,  being  separated  by 
a  partition,  in  the  centre  of  the  room,  a  little  higher  than  a 
man's  head,  and  extending  from  the  west  side  of  the  room  to 
a  point  on  the  east  side  near  the  speaker's  desk.  The  prisoners 
were  all  silently  seated  when  we  entered  the  chapel,  under  the 
care  of  officers,  on  elevated  seats  in  difl*ereiit  parts  of  the  room. 
The  order  and  neatness  of  the  chapel,  furniture,  prisoners,  and 
dress,  were  very  good.  The  air  was  as  pleasant  as  in  ordinary 
chnrches.  My  friend  and  brother  of  the  Methodist  church 
coaunenced  the  service  by  reading  and  prayer.  The  prisoners 
fang  a  hymn,  and  listened  to  preaching  from  the  tezt|  '^  These 
8  H 
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words,  which  I  comman4  thee  this  day,  shall  be  in  thine 
heart."  The  object  of  the  discourse  was  to  show  that  the  law  of 
the  Lord  should  be  in  their  hearts,  and  govern  their  lives,  and 
then  there  would  be  no  trouble.  The  attention  to  preaching 
was  solemn  and  good.  It  was  a  privilege  <to  magnify  the  law. 
My  friend  thanked  me  for  the  assistance  and  encouragement 
aJBTorded  him,  and  we  left  the  chapel  in  good  fellowship, 
having  enjoyed  together  this  opportunity  of  usefulness.  The 
prisoners  retired  in  silence  and  perfect  order,  the  men  to  their 
cells,  and  the  women  to  their  day-room.  Mr.  Howell,  the  keeper, 
politely  invited  lis  to  dine  with  him.  I  accepted  the  invitation, 
but  my  friend  and  brother  declined,  for  the  purpose  of  going 
before  dinner  to  the  farms  across  the  East  River,  about  three 
quarters  of  a  mile,  to  conduct  a  religious  service  among  750  or 
800  children,  at  the  Nursery,  so  called,  on  Long  Island.  After 
dinner,  I  visited  the  Insane  Asylum,  about  half  a  mile  distant  from 
the  Penitentiary,  on  the  northern  extremity  of  th^  island.  On 
my  way  thither,  I  called  at  the  door  of  the  superintendent  of  the 
whole  island,  but  he  was  not  at  home.  I  found  the  Insane  Asy- 
lum, which  had  been  finished  and  occupied  since  I  was  last  on 
the  island,  about  two  years  ago,  a  most  beautiful  establishment. 
The  location,  material,  and  finish,  are  not  surpassed,  in  the  whole 
country,  in  any  similar  institution;  —  all  plain,  simple,  durable, 
appropriate,  complete,  and  exceedingly  beautiful.  It  was  now 
occupied  by  more  than  200  patients,  and  the  management,  in  the 
main  buildings  appeared  as  good  as  the  location,  construction, 
and  finish.  They  had  had  public  worship  in  the  morning,  con- 
ducted by  Dr.  Proudfit,  when  70  or  80  patients  were  assembled 
in  one  of  the  halls.  Here,  as  elsewhere,  religious  worship  among 
the  insane  is  exerting  its  salutary  influence.  The  steward,  Mr. 
Bishop,  and  his  lady,  treated  me  with  attention  and  kindness. 
The  physician,  Dr.  McLellan,  I  did  not  see.  I  passed  through  the 
halls  with  Mr.  Bishop,  and  found  them,  and  the  rcjoms  adjoining, 
in  perfect  order,  and  the  patients,  as  we  passed,  all  quiet  and 
well-behaved.  The  mode  of  heating  is  by  steam,  and  appeared 
to  answer  a  good  purpose.  It  was  tried  the  last  winter  in  the 
coldest  weather,  and  was  found  entirely  sufficient.  I  was  on 
the  whole  agreeably  disappointed  in  the  good  management  of  this 
new  Asylum  for  the  pauper  lunatics  of  the  city  of  New  York.  I 
knew  the  location,  material,  and  finish  were  of  the  best  kind; 
but  I  feared  it  would  fail  in  management.  My  opinion  is,  that  it 
does  not  fail  in  management,  so  far  as  the  main  building  is  con- 
cerned ;  but  there  is  a  building,  erected  for  a  lodge,  on  the  verge 
of  the  island,  a  little  distant  from  the  main  building,  intended  for 
the  worst  class  of  patients,  in  regard  to  which  my  mind  is  in 
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doubt.  Without  special  care,  this  part  of  the  institution  will  \h\ 
too  much  out  of  sight  and  out  of  mind.  The  physician,  steward, 
and  matron,  must  have  a  vigilant  eye  to  this  part  of  the  establish- 
ment, or  it  will  but  pcforly  correspond  with  the  main  building 
The  grounds  and  gardens  about  the  whole  were  in  fine  condition, 
and  occupy  the  whole  of  the  north  end  of  the  island.  Efforts 
are  making  to  carry  forward  the  main  building,  according  to  the 
original  design.  The  north  wing  only,  three  stories  high,  ex- 
tending about  200  feet  from  east  to  west,  is  now  completed.  The 
original  design  was  to  extend  the  centre  building  from  the  east 
end  of  the  north  wing,  about  600  feet  southerly,  and  a  south 
wing  from  the  southern  extremity  of  the  centre  building  200 
feet  westerly.  This  being  done,  as  well  as  begunj  New  York 
will  have  an  Asylum  for  its  pauper  lunatics  of  great  beauty  and 
admirable  adaptation.  I  left  the  place  with  a  heart  full  of  grati- 
tude to  the  great  Author  of  all  good  designs. 

As  I  returned  to  the  ferry  to  leave  the  island,  I  called  again 
on  the  superintendent  of  the  whole  island,  but  did  not  find  him 
at  home.  As  I  came  near  the  ferry,  I  looked  in  upon  the  females 
of  the  Penitentiary,  where  they  were  assembled  in  their  day- 
room»  and  where  they  had  been  since  they  left  the  chapel  in  the 
morning,  and  where  a  religious  teacher  might  have  had  every 
opportunity  and  facility  for  reading,  singing,  instruction,  and 
prayer,  for  several  hours. 

I  left  the  island  with  a  deep  conviction  of  the  importance 
of  it,  as  a  place  of  usefulness  for  a  resident  chaplain. 

I  was  much  pleased  to  hear  various  and  strong  expressions  of 
affection  and  gratitude  from  Mr.  Howell,  the  keeper  of  the  Peniten- 
tiary, and  the  boatman  and  his  family  at  the  ferry,  towards  the 
Rev.  Edwin  W.  Dwight,  since  deceased,  who  spent  several  months, 
about  two  years  since,  as  a  chaplain  in  the  employment  of  the 
Prison  Discipline  Society,  among  the  criminal  and  humane  insti- 
tutions in  the  city  of  New  York.  Col.  Vanderbilt  and  his 
bmily,  before  they  left  the  island,  expressed  the  same  strong  af- 
fection for  him. 

Monday,  October  1 9, 1 840.  Visited  the  House  of  Refuge  of  the 
city  of  New  York  for  Juvenile  Delinquents.  The  number  of  in- 
mates, as  usual  for  several  years,  was  about  200,  of  whom  about  40 
were  girls.  The  superintendent,  Mr.  David  Tenny,  was  not  at 
home ;  I  found  his  assistant  in  charge  of  the  boys,  who  were  assem- 
bled in  the  dining-room,  which  appeared  to  be  in  good  condition, 
in  regard  to  fixtures  and  neatness,  but  not  well  lighted.  The  boys 
were  decently  clad,  and  under  good  discipline.  They  retired 
from  the  room  in  good  order,  in  single  file,  and  spent  about  fif- 
teen minutes  in  a  large,  open  court,  in  active,  athletic  exercise 
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and  sport.  When  the  time  of  play  was  over,  they  assembled,  at 
the  sound  of  a  whistle,  in  two  rows,  in  front  of  the  workshop, 
and  marched  to  their  work.  This  is  performed  in  a  separate 
building  from  their  dining-room,  and  consists  in  chair,  shoe,  and 
razor-strop  making.  The  two  former  branches  appear  ta  be  well 
adapted  to  the  house,  and  likely  to  be  permanent,  as  the  articles 
are  always  necessary  and  in  good  demand. 

The  superintendent,  Mr.  Tenny,  returned  from  the  city,  and 
accompanied  me  through  the  workshops.  It  is  beautiful  to  see 
the  places  of  useful  labor,  the  employment,  industry,  and  skill  of 
the  boys,  who  appear  more  cheerful  in  spending  the  hours  allotted 
to  labor  every  day,  thus  usefully,  than  they  ever  appeared  in  their 
paths  of  wickedness.  The  proceeds  of  their  labor  amounts  to 
about  $2060  annually.  The  females  are  employed  about  six 
hours  every  day,  in  another  buildingj  with  equal  industry,  in 
making,  mending,  and  washing  garments  for  the  boys. 

About  four  hours  of  each  day  are  devoted  to  common-school 
instruction,  in  a  room  neatly  fitted  up,  on  the  Lancasterian 
plan,  in  the  same  building  with  the  dining-room.  The  prog- 
ress here  made,  in  the  common  branches  of  education,  .is 
probably  equal  to  that  made  by  any  equal  number  of  boys, 
who  are  not  usefully  employed  in  labor  six'  or  eight  hours  of 
each  day.  Boys  are  not  made  to  study  all  the  time,  nor  to 
work  all  the  time,  but  to  get  knowledge  and  make  them- 
selves useful ;  and  both  these  objects  are  kept  in  view  daily 
in  the  House  of  Refuge.  In  this  respect,  it  is  an  example  for 
families. 

In  another  respect,  also,  it  is  worthy  of  imitation.  A  given 
time,  daily,  is  devoted,  by  the  rules  of  the  institution,  to  play. 
All  work  and  no  play  is  not  the  thing  for  children.  There  is  a 
time  and  place,  daily,  in  the  House  of  Refuge,  for  play ;  and  all 
the  boys  know  where  it  is,  and  when  it  is,  and  they  go  to  it  with 
all  their  hearts  ;  and  there  is  no  scolding  because  they  are  so  full 
of  it.  No  matter  how  hard  they  play,  in  the  proper  place  and 
time,  if  they  play  pleasantly.  The  master  looks,  and  smiles,  and 
likes  them  all  the  better  for  being  wide  awake.  The  play  being 
over,  they  go  to  work,  as  they  went  to  play,  with  a  good  heart. 
Their  limbs  have  been  exercised,  their  muscles  brought  into  play, 
and  the  whole  body  put  in  pleasant  action,  and  their  minds  and 
hearts  too ;  and  now  they  are  prepared  for  usefulness. 

The  whole  man  is  regarded  in  the  House  of  Refuge.  They 
are  treated  morally  as  well  as  physically.  There  is  a  chapel  for 
public  worship  on  the  Sabbath,  neat  and  appropriate,  where  they 
all  assemble,  morning  and  evening,  to  worship  God.  There  are 
also  places  and  seasons  for  family  prayer  and  secret  prayer ;  and 
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they  always  implore  audibly  the  blessing  of  God  at  their  meak* 
There  is  much  to  be  learnt  in  the  House  of  Refuge  in  regard  to 
the  proper  management  and  training  of  children  ;  for  a  way  has 
been  discovered,  in  which  very  bad  children  can  have,  in  a  good 
degree,  undone  the  evil  which  has  been  done,  and,  by  a  proper 
course  of  moral,  intellectual,  and  physical  instruction,  fitted,  in  a 
few  yeai^,  for  useful  and  honorable  apprenticeship.  Surely, 
then,  there  is  a  way  in  which  other  children,  who  have  never 
been  exposed  to  evil  example,  can  be  trained  in  the  nurture  and 
admonition  of  the  Lord.  No  doubt  much  more  can  be  done 
than  is  done,  in  the  House  of  Refuge,  to  train  up  children  for 
usefulness  and  heaven ;  but  much  is  done  to  prepare  them  for 
usefulness,  and  much  more  is  done,  than  in  many  private  families, 
to  fit  them  for  heaven. 

There  is  a  comfortable  place  of  rest  in  solitude,  after  the 
labors,  studies,  amusements,  and  religious  services,  are  all  over. 
The  sleeping-rooms  are  neat,  comfortable,  well  adapted,  and  well 
furnished ;  so  that  every  boy  can  enjoy  his  rest  undisturbed ;  and 
if  vicious  indulgence  exists  in  the  night  season,  it  must  be  solitary 
▼ice,  which  none  but  the  eye  of  God  can  see.  To  what  extent 
such  vice  exists  in  this  institution,  should  be  a  subject  of  carefol 
inquiry ;  and  a  little  book  entitled  *'  Hints  to  the  Young,''  and 
another  entitled  "An  Hour's  Conference  with  Fathers  and  Sons," 
should  be  put  in  every  sleeping-room. 

On  leaving  the  Refuge,  Mr.  Tenny  presented  two  copies  of  the 
Fifteenth  Annual  Report  of  the  House  of  Refuge,  —  a  very  impor- 
tant document,  — and  accompanied  tne  in  a  walk  some  distance 
from  the  House,  when  we  parted  and  wished  each  other  well  in 
our  different  pursuits. 

Tuesday y  October  20,  1840.  I  visited  New  Haven.  Called, 
in  the  afternoon,  on  my  old  friend  Charles  Robinson,  Esq.,  who 
rendered  essential  service  to  the  Prison  Discipline  Society,  two 
years  ago,  in  getting  up  the  public  meeting,  in  that  city,  in  favor 
of  a  new  Jail.  I  found  him  at  home,  glad  to  see  me,  and  very 
polite.  He  left  his  business,  and  went  immediately  with  me  to 
see  the  new  Jail,  now  building.  It  is  on  the  most  approved  plan, 
after  the  model  of  the  Hartford  County  Jail.  There  is  a  slight 
Tariation  in  the  length  of  the  windows  of  the  external  wall ;  but 
this  is  an  injury  rather  than  a  benefit.  It  would  be  better  that 
they  should  be  one  foot  longer,  than  one  foot  shorter.  The 
building  had  progressed  so  far,  however,  that  it  was  too  late  to 
change  without  incurring  more  expense  than  the  committee  were 
willing  to  incur.  Besides,  there  are  so  many  windows  in  the  ex- 
ternal wall,  (five  on  each  side,  and  two  at  the  end,)  and  they  are 
so  large,  (6  feet  by  4,)  though  diminished,'  that  they  will  give  a 
8*  H2 
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good  d^ree  of  light.  Still  it  would  have  been  better,  in  mjr 
opinion,  to  adhere  more  closely  to  the  model.  When  a  plan  has 
been  studied  as  long,  and  perfected  as  well,  as  that  of  the  Countjr 
Prison  at  Hartford,  and  is  pronounced  by  a  most  experienced 
Prison  keeper  to  be  ^  as  neat  as  a  piriy  and  he  does  not  see  how  it 
can  be  improved,'  people  ought  to  be  slow  to  depart  from  this 
model. 

In  another  particular  it  was  in  contemplation  to  depart  from 
the  model,  i.  e.,  in  raising  the  external  walls  higher  than  they 
are  in  Hartford,  before  the  windows  were  put  in.  In  this  re- 
spect, my  visit  was  seasonable,  and  prevented  the  variation  con- 
templated, and  caused  them  to  put  in  the  windows,  so  low  down, 
as  to  be,  at  the  sill,  a  little  above  the  head  of  a  tall  man.  This 
is  high  enough  for  prison  purposes. 

In  still  another  and  more  important  particular,  it  was  proposed 
to  depart  from  the  model,  viz.,  in  opening  a  communication,  or 
sluice,  between  a  permanent  vault,  in  the  rear  of  the  Prison,  and 
the  area  of  the  Prison  around  the  cells  ;  thinking  in  this  way,  by 
an  oblique  tube,  to  convey  all  the  filth  of  the  Prison  into  the 
vault ;  the  consequence  of  which  would  be,  that  the  foul  air 
would  have  been  driven,  with  every  wind,  through  the  whole 
area,  into  all  the  cells,  and  through  the  keeper's  house.  The 
committee  reconsidered  the  matter  of  this  proposed  improvement, 
and  ordered  that  the  model  should  be  followed,  and  this  improve- 
ment (falsely  so  called)  dispensed  with. 

On  the  whole,  notwithstanding  these  contemplated  changes, 
some  of  which  were  prevented,  1  was  agreeably  disappointed  to 
find  New  Haven  so  closely  imitating  Hartford  in  its  excellent 
model  County  Prison ;  pleased  with  the  progress  already  made 
in  the  building;  not  sorry,  but  rather  glad,  that  they  had  fixed 
the  location  on  the  east  side  of  the  public  square,  on  the  estate 
owned  by  the  county,  and  occupied  formerly  by  the  old  County 
House  and  Jail.  If  the  new  Prison  shall  be,  in  its  man* 
agement,  like  the  Hartford  County  Prison,  it  will  not  be  a  nui- 
sance, but  an  honor,  in  the  midst  of  the  city  so  long  as  it  shall  te 
necessary  to  restrain  and  punish  vice  and  crime. 

Thursday,  October  22,  1840.  I  visited  the  County  Prison  in 
Hartford,  Conn.  I  found  Mr.  N.  H.  Morgan,  the  keeper,  at 
home.  He  treated  me  with  much  kindness,  cordiality,  and  atten- 
tion. Mr.  Morgan  appears  to  be  a  good  man,  acting  in  his  offi- 
cial capacity,  so  far  as  I  could  judge,  in  the  fenr  of  God  and  love 
of  man.  The  number  of  prisoners  was  about  twelve.  Thc-y 
were  all  (except  one,  accused  of  murdering  his  wife)  in  their 
places  of  labor,  in  the  east  area  of  the  Prison  building,  along- 
side of  the  cells,  industriously  employed  in  making  shoes.     The 
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business  of  making  a  shoe  is  here  divided  into  five  or  six  parts ; 
so  that  each  prisoner,  old  and  young,  with  or  without  experience, 
can  be  at  once  employed,  and  in  three  or  four  days  profitably. 
So  much  per  day  is  paid  by  the  contractor  for  their  time, 
and  the  proceeds  of  the  business,  last  year,  was  0600  more  than 
enough  to  support  the  establishment.  It  was  pleasant  to  see  the 
prisoners  in  this  Jail,  with  one  exception,  industriously  employed. 
It  was  equally  pleasant  to  see  the  neatness  and  order  of  the  place, 
and  the  supervision  and  discipline.  The  supervisor  is  a  me- 
chanic, who  can  not  only  exercise  supervision,  and  preserve  order 
and  silence,  but  teach  them  their  trade  ;  and,  having  these  useful 
qualifications,  he  is  employed  at  a  price  as  reasonable,  as  if  he 
did  not  possess  the  useful  qualities  of  a  good  keeper  and  master 
mechanic.  Besides,  it  is  important  that  he  should  be  a  mechanic, 
because  he  can  then  have  employment  himself,  in  the  presence 
of  the  prisoners,  and  thus  become  an  example  to  them,  while  he 
keeps  himself  out  of  idleness,  which  is  as  irksome  to  a  good  mind 
as  it  is  injurious  to  others  by  way  of  example.  Should  it  be  said 
that  the  superintendent  or  supervisor  of  a  shoe-shop  in  a  County 
Prison,  must  have  as  much  as  he  can  do,  to  keep  the  men  under 
his  care  out  of  idleness  and  mischief,  and  keep  them  industriously 
employed,  —  the  answer  is,  that  this  depends,  in  a  great  measure, 
on  the  construction  of  the  shop  and  its  fixtures,  the  kind  of  dis- 
cipline introduced,  and  the  post  of  observation  for  the  keeper.  If 
the  shop  is  an  oblong  building,  and  has  in  it  but  one  open  space 
from  side  to  side  and  from  end  to  end ;  if  it  is  lofty,  so  that 
the  keeper  can  have  an  elevated  position,  and  easily  overlook 
the  whole ;  if  the  prisoners  are  placed  facing  one  way,  with  their 
backs  to  the  keeper,  and  in  relation  to  each  other  back  to  face ;  — 
then  they  do  not  know  whether  the  keeper  is  looking  at  them  or 
not,  but  suppose  that  he  is  looking  at  each  of  them,  every  mo- 
ment of  time,  even  if  he  is  not.  This  construction  and  arrange- 
ment of  a  Prison  workshop  and  its  fixtures,  and  the  arrangement 
of  the  prisoners,  enables  a  keeper  to  do  more  to  preserve  order 
and  promote  industry,  a  hundred  to  one,  than  a  shop  with  par- 
titions and  hiding-places,  or  even  an  open  space  with  fixtures  and 
prisoners  scattered  about,  some  looking  one  way  and  some 
another,  with  the  keeper  in  the  midst  of  them,  with  his  face  to 
some  and  his  back  to  others.  There  is  no  Prison  or  Peniten- 
tiary where  the  importance  of  this  construction  and  arrangement 
18  better  illustrated  than  in  the  shoe  and  ch^r-shops  of  the  Con- 
necticut State  Prison  at  Wethersfield.  It  is  well  illustrated  in 
the  Hartford  County  Prison,  but  not  quite  as  well  as  in  the  State 
Prison ;  for,  in  the  former,  a  prisoner  may  sometimes  be  seen 
iacing  the  wrong  way,  or  with  a  side  view.     This  should  never 
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be  while  seated  at  their  work,  because  it  breaks  in  upon  a  most 
important  rule  of  Prison  discipline,  by  which  the  admirable  order, 
industry,  and  silence  of  the  reformed  prisons  are  secured  with 
nmple  means.  It  is  in  a  good  degree  done  at  Hartford,  but  not 
quite  as  well  as  at  Wethersfield ;  better,  however,  than  in  anj 
County  Prison  in  the  land.  ^ 

The  dormitories  or  cells  of  this  Prison  are  larger,  more 
airy,  and  better  constructed,  than  the  cells  of  the  reformed  State 
Prisons  generally,  on  the  Auburn  plan.  If  there  is  any  difference, 
it  should  be  in  favor  of  the  County  Prison,  because  persons  untried 
and  uncondemned  are  found  in  it.  The  doors  of  the  cells,  in 
the  Hartford  County  Prison,  are  better  constructed,  ta  admit 
light,  heat,  and  air,  than  those  of  any  State  Prison  in  the  land, 
unless  the  doors  of  the  cells  in  the  Connecticut  State  Prison 
have  been  made  to  conform  to  this  very  perfect  model  door, 
since  the  date  of  this  visit.  They  are  of  round  iron,  with  orifices 
as  large  as  they  can  be  with  safety,  open  from  top  to  bottom, 
with  as  little  solid  matter  as  consists  with  strength  and  security. 
It  is  on  many  little  things,  which  may  appear  in  themselves  very 
small,  to  a  person  not  familiar  with  the  subject,  that  the  character 
of  the  Hartford  County  Prison  depends  for  its  acknowledged 
superiority  to  all  County  Prisons  previously  erected. 

The  cells  of  the  Prison,  at  the  time  of  this  visit,  were  in  tolerably 
good  order ;  but  I  was  not  strongly  impressed  with  the  peculiar 
neatness,  purity,  and  whiteness  of  the  floors  and  walls,  nor  with 
the  peculiar  cleanliness,  sweetness  of  the  furniture,  beds,  and 
bedding.  Something  may  be  learnt,  in  these  respects,  in  the 
House  of  Correction  at  South  Boston,  by  all  the  Prisons  I  have 
ever  seen.  Comparisons  are  said  to  be  invidious ;  but  they 
ought  not  to  be  so,  when  the  object  is  simply  to  promote  the 
improvement  of  Prisons.  They  have  formeriy  been  places  of 
8o  much  wretchedness,  and  it  is  so  difficult  to  make  them,  in  all 
respects,  what  they  ought  to  be,  and  keep  them  so,  that  any  one, 
who  has  any  thing  to  do  with  Prisons,  should  hail  every  sugges- 
tion, fact,  and  comparison,  which  may  lead  to  improvement. 

After  examining  carefully  all  the  cells,  taking  the  dimensions 
of  the  doors,  windows,  grates,  dLc.,  I  left  the  Prison  part  of  the 
building  with  a  growing  conviction  that  it  will  not  soon  be  sur- 
passed, as  a  model  County  Prison.  There  may  be  a  departure 
from  the  model,  in  sundry  particulars,  by  way  of  experiment ; 
but  let  him  who  makes  the  departure  be  well  advised  before  he 
comes  to  the  conclusion  that  it  will  be  an  improvement ;  for  he 
may  find,  after  it  is  done,  that  it  is  any  thing  but  an  improve- 
ment They  thought  to  make  some  of  these  improvements  in 
New  Haven,  but,  before  they  had  gone  too  far  to  retreat,  tfiey 
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were  convinced  that  they  were  mistaken,  and  adopted  the  plan 
of  the  model. 

In  passing  from  the  Prison  part  of  the  building  to  the  keeper's 
dwelling-house,  through  the  office,  the  keeper  showed  me  the 
facilities  which  he  had  for  inspection  at  night,  from  his  bed-room, 
and  in  the  daytime,  from  the  kitchen,  all  going  to  show  the 
excellence  of  the  plan  of  this  building  with  reference  to  the  great 
principle  of  supervision  day  and  night.  We  passed,  also,  through 
the  family  apartments,  where  he  introduced  me  to  the  matron, 
his  wife,  a  lady-like  woman  and  a  tidy  housekeeper,  who  sees 
that  all  things  are  done  well  in  her  department  of  the  establish- 
ment. The  house  and  kitchen  were  as  neat  as  any  pri- 
vate dwelling ;  more  so  than  many  with  which  no  Prison  is 
connected. 

On  the  whole,  my  previous  impressions,  which  were  exceed- 
ingly favorable  to  the  construction  and  management  of  this  Jail, 
were  more  than  sustained.  I  could  not  but  rejoice,  as  I  left  the 
place,  that  the  world  has  at  length  been  furnished  with  such  a 
model  County  Prison. 

Thursday,  October  22,  1840.  Visited,  in  the  morning,  the 
State  Prison  at  Wethersfield.  Found  my  old  friend  Amos  Pils- 
bury,  the  warden,  at  home,  and  glad  to  see  me.  He  put  out 
my  horse,  introduced  me  to  his  wife  and  children,  and  accom- 
panied me  about  the  Prison.  We  visited,  I  believe,  all  its  parts, 
shops,  chapel,  dormitories,  lunatic  apartments,  bathing-room,  hos- 
pital, kitchen,  and  female  apartments.  The  neatness,  order,  in- 
dustry, and  discipline  of  the  shops,  are,  on  the  whole,  nowhere 
surpassed.  I  think,  however,  that  there  ought  to  be  a  little  more 
attention  and  expense  in  the  clothing  of  the  convicts,  and  an 
economy,  in  this  respect,  not  quite  so  rigid.  Their  clothing 
should  be  better  while  at  work,  and  they  should  be  allowed  an 
extra  suit  for  the  Sabbath.  I  noticed  nothing  else  demanding 
improvement  in  the  shops,  except  the  crowded  condition  of  some 
of  fhem,  which  will  be  entirely  obviated,  as  soon  as  the  new 
shops  are  done,  which  are  now  nearly  completed.  About  $1500 
of  the  $5000  appropriated  by  the  last  legislature  for  the  improve- 
ment of  the  State  Prison,  from  its  surplus  earnings,  have  been 
expended  in  improving  and  enlarging  the  shops.  It  is  a  great 
and  necessary  improvement,  and  will  essentially  conduce  to  the 
improvement  of  the  discipline,  appearance,  and  moral  good  of 
the  institution.  When  the  shops,  thus  enlarged,  shall  be  occu- 
pied, and  a  little  more  attention  have  been  given  to  the  clothing 
of  the  prisoners,  visitors  will  look  in  vain  for  a  Prison  where  the 
iDorkshops  are  in  a  better  condition  than  in  this.  The  tool, 
chair,  shoe,  and  smiths'  shop,  appeared,  at  the  time  of  this  visit, 
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in  admirable  condition.  I  went  not  only  to  the  places  in  the  rear 
of  the  railing,  where  visitors  usually  go.  but  within  the  railing, 
and  among  the  prisoners ;  and  from  one  end  of  the  shop  to  the 
other,  and  have  never  seen  better  discipline  and  order.  These 
things,  too,  were  evidently  there  as  a  matter  of  habit,  and 
not  put  on  for  the  occasion.  It  was  something  attained  by 
long-continued  subjection,  application,  and  industry,  and  not 
assumed.  I  was  never  so  much  pleased  before  with  the  shops 
of  this  Prison.  There  was  no  flurry,  no  assumed  authority,  not 
a  word  spoken ;  but  quiet,  silent,  active  industry,  among  two 
hundred  convicts,  with  the  regularity  and  uniformity  of  a  clock, 
each  man  having  his  place,  and  keeping  his  place,  each  one  un- 
derstanding his  business,  and  attending  to  it  without  diversion. 

The  apartments  for  lunatics,  which  we  visited  after  leaving  the 
shops,  are  well  enough,  if  there  must  be  any  such  apartments  in 
a  State  Prison ;  but  there  should  be  none,  because  it  is  not  the 
appropriate  place  for  the  treatment  of  this  dreadful  malady.  It 
is  bad  enough  to  be  lunatic,  without  being  confined  in  the  soli- 
tary cell  of  a  Stale  Prison,  and  punished  with  felons  for  the 
greatest  of  all  afflictions.  It  is  devoutly  to  be  desired  that  the 
State  of  Coimecticut  would  build  an  Asylum  for  the  Insane 
Poor,  and  remove  this  suffering  class  from  the  State  Prison.  Let 
the  members  of  the  legislature  visit  the  Prison,  and  see  Rabello, 
the  homicide,  and  hear  him  gnash  his  teeth,  as  he  looks  at  them 
through  the  grate  of  his  solitary  cell,  and  then  visit  the  institu- 
tion at  Worcester,  and  see  nine  cases  of  homicide,  in  themselves 
equally  hopeless,  as  gentle  and  docile  as  lambs,  and  hear  Dr. 
Woodward  speak  to  them,  and  see  them  look  up  in  his  face,  and 
smile  upon  him,  and  pat  him  on  his  shoulder,  or  his  side,  as  their 
physician  and  father,  atid  it  appears  impossible  for  the  members  of 
the  legislature,  as  rational  beings,  any  longer,  under  the  responsi- 
bility of  their  oaths  of  office,  to  confine  lunatics  in  the  State  Prison. 
The  State  Prison  is  not  the  place  for  lunatics.  They  cannot  be 
treated  in  a  proper  manner.  There  is  nothinjr  in  the  system 
appropriate  to  the  cure  of  the  disease.  It  is  little  better  than 
imanity  in  the  government^  to  allow  it,  after  the  light  which  ex- 
perience has  thrown  upon  the  subject. 

After  leaving  poor,  suffering  Rabello,  in  his  solitary  cell,  to  gnash 
his  teeth  with  pain,  we  visited  the  bathing-room,  which  is  in  the 
rear  of  the  cells  for  lunatics.  It  is  supplied  abundantly  with  watery 
cold  and  hot,  from  an  adjoining  apartment,  where  there  is  a  steam 
engine.  It  is  a  large  bathing-place,  containing  a  large  quantity  of 
water,  is  much  used  on  entering  the  Prison,  and  during  the  period 
of  imprisonment,  and  is  of  great  value  to  health,  cleanliness,  and 
comfort,  far  beyond  what  was  anticipated  before  it  was  built. 
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Every  Prison  should  be  supplied  with  a  bathing-room  equally 
spacious  and  convenient ;  but  very  few  are  thus  supplied. 

The  dormitory,  or  ceil  building,  we  next  examined  thoroughly, 
in  all  the  stories  and  ranges  of  cells.  These  are  now  undergoing 
important  changes  and  improvements  in  regard  to  fixtures  and 
furniture.  The  old  plank  doors  are  being  removed,  and  open 
doors,  grated  with  round  iron,  after  the  model  of  the  improved  door 
of  the  Hartford  County  Prison,  are  being  substituted  for  them. 
This  is  a  great  and  important  improvement  in  regard  to  security, 
light,  and  air,  and  consequently  health  and  life.  The  old  wood«« 
frame  and  canvass  bedsteads  are  being  removed,  and  the  round 
iron  bed  frame,  with  canvass  bottom,  substituted.  This,  also,  is  • 
a  great  and  necessary  improvement.  With  the  old  plank  doors, 
and  the  old  frame  bedsteads,  it  was  very  difficult  to  keep  out 
fleas,  bogs,  and  other  vermin ;  not  so  with  these  substitutes* 
When  these  changes  are  effected,  the  cells  will  be  in  good  con* 
dition  ;  while  they  are  being  done,  of  course,  they  do  not  appear 
so.  At  the  House  of  Refuge  in  New  York  city,  in  a  late  visit, 
Mr.  Pilsbury  was  quoted  as  authority  for  saying  that  it  is  impossi- 
ble to  keep  a  Prison  without  fleas.  I  asked  him  whether  he  said 
so.  He  said,  Not  in  general  and  unqualified  terms,  so  far  as  he 
recollected  ;  but  he  had  not  been  able  to  do  it  at  Wethersfield. 
While  1  admitted  with  these  old  frame  plank  doors  and  bed- 
frames,  it  might  be  impossible,  I  denied  that  it  is  impossible 
with  proper  fixtures  and  furniture.  I  never  saw  and  never  heard 
of  a  flea  in  the  House  of  Correction  at  South  Boston ;  nor  do  I 
believe,  if  there  was  one,  24  hours  would  pass  without  his  destruc- 
tion. If,  however,  there  were  such  doors  and  such  bedsteads  at 
the  House  of  Correction,  as  were  formerly  used  at  Wethersfield, 
and  as  are  still  used  in  many  Prisons,  it  might  be  impossible  to 
prevent  this  nuisance. 

The  posts  and  railings  of  the  dormitory  building  in  the  Con- 
necticut State  Prison  are  painted  blacky  instead  of  being  white- 
washed or  painted  white.  I  do  not  like  the  appearance  of  these 
dark,  funeral  pall  galleries.  A  Prison  is  never  more  likely  to 
reform  men  by  being  made  dark,  gloomy,  and  dismal.  The  con- 
finement is  punishment  enough,  wiihout  adding  to  it  by  darkness 
and  blackness.  The  lighter,  the  whiter,  and  the  purer,  the 
more  likely  to  answer  the  benevolent  purpose  of  a  Penitentiary. 
When  the  changes  and  improvements  here  suj^sted  are  made, 
then  I  should  say  of  the  dormitory  buildings  in  the  Connecticut 
State  Prison,  as  of  the  shops,  a  visitor  may  look  in  vain  to  find 
any  thing  better  ;  but  not  so  now.  He  may  find  better  dormi- 
tory biuldings,  and  fixtures,  and  furniturCi  at  South  Boston,  Mass., 
and  in  the  Hartford  County  Prison, 
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The  female  apartments  and  the  kitchen  were  in  fine  condition, 
under  the  superintendence  and  care  of  Miss  Pilsbury,  sister  of  the 
warden,  and  daughter  of  old  Captain  Pilsbury,  who  has  raised  so 
many  sons  and  daughters  to  be  greatly  useful  in  the  superintend- 
ence and  care  of  Penitentiaries.  The  number  of  females  in  the 
Prison  is  reduced  to  nine  ;  it  has  formerly  been  about  twice  that 
number.  They  are  mostly  employed  in  cooking,  washing,  and 
mending,  for  the  other  prisoners. 

The  hospital  was,  also,  in  good  condition,  with  only  three  in- 
mates ;  one  the  nurse,  another  for  a  slight  cause,  and  the  third 
with  consumption.  The  health  of  the  Prison  is  very  good  at  this 
time,  and  has  generally  been  very  good. 

As  we  passed  through  the  Prison,  and  around  it,  in  the  rear  of 
the  yard  wall,  we  saw  the  various  improvements  which  are  in 
progress,  all  in  consequence  of  the  appropriation  by  the  legisla- 
ture of  $5000  of  surplus  earnings  for  this  object.  These  im- 
provements, when  completed,  will  be  very  great,  and  will  give 
to  the  Prison  a  new  aspect.  It  is  right  that  so  large  a  portion  of 
stlrplus  earnings  should  be  appropriated  for  the  improvement  of 
the  Prison  itself.  The  legislature  probably  never  did  a  wiser  act 
than  to  appropriate  $5000  of  surplus  earnings  for  the  improve- 
ment of  the  Prison  itself,  and  $9000  from  the  same  source  to 
encourage  the  counties  to  build  County  Prisons  on  the  plan  of 
that  at  Hartford. 

On  the  whole,  I  left  the  Prison  more  impressed  than  ever  be- 
fore with  its  favorable  character,  results,  and  prospects. 

Thursday,  October  22,  1840;  3  o'clock,  P.  M.  The  Rev. 
Thomas  H.  Gallaudet,  chaplain  of  the  Retreat  for  the  Insane  in 
Hartford,  Conn.,  called  for  me  to  visit  the  Retreat  with  him.  Dr. 
Brivham,  the  superintendent,  kindly  sent  the  carriage  for  us. 
When  we  arrived  at  the  institution,  it  was  apparent,  at  the  first 
glance  of  the  eye,  that  the  spirit  of  improvement  had  been  there 
since  wy  last  visit.  Much  had  been  done  in  the  way  of  paint- 
ing, cleaning  house,  <&c.,  to  give  every  thing  the  appearance  of 
neatness  and  comfort.  We  entered  first  the  superintendent's 
office,  where  he  has  a  library  for  the  institution,  mostly  presented 
by  himself,  and  in  an  adjoining  room,  opening  into  the  oflice, 
his  private  library.  Opening  into  the  same  room,  also,  was  the 
apothecary's  shop,  in  good  order,  and  convenient. 

We  visited  next  the  apartments  of  the  men  ;  saw  and  saluted 
many  of  them,  as  we  passed  through  the  halls,  who  appeared 
cheerful  and  courteous,  and  even  glad  to  see  us.  The  patients 
were  in  good  condition  with  respect  to  their  persons  and  dress ; 
the  attendants  polite,  intelligent,  and  kind  ;  the  furniture,  beds, 
and  bedding,  all  clean  and  sweet.     The  order  of  the  establish- 
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ment,  thus  far,  was  strongly  in  favor  of  improvement  and  prog- 
ress towards  a  high  standard.  The  superintendent  showed 
much  taste  and  skill,  as  well  as  urbanity,  kindness,  and  con- 
trolling influence  over  mind,  as  we  proceeded.  We  visited  the 
lowest  places  and  the  most  unpromising  subjects,  but  did  not 
find  any  very  low  places,  bad  subjects,  or  deep  and  unmitigated 
misery.  In  an  institution  of  100  insane  patients,  there  are,  of 
coarse,  diflicult  cases  to  be  managed.  If  these  are  managed  as 
well  as  they  can  be,  what  more  can  be  asked  or  expected  ?  That 
this  was  pretty  nearly  the  case,  at  the  Retreat,  at  the  time  of  this 
visit,  according  to  the  present  state  of  knowledge,  I  believe. 
During  the  whole  visit,  in  all  parts  of  the  institution,  it  was  ap- 
parent that  the  chaplain  delightfully  fills  an  important  place  of 
usefulness  among  all  connected  with  it.  The  superintendent 
says  of  him,  in  his  last  report,  ^'  His  experience  with  the  sick 
and  insane,  his  accurate  observation  and  knowledge  of  the  hu- 
man mind,  deservedly  entitle  his  remarks  to  great  attention." 
The  following  are  the  remarks  of  the  chaplain  alluded  to  by  the 
superintendent :  — 

"  The  usual  religious  exercises  on  the  Sabbath,  and  the  evenings 
of  the  other  days  of  the  week,  have  been  regularly  continued  during 
the  past  year.  A  large  proportion  of  the  patients  have  been  in  the 
habit  of  attending  these  exercises,  and  have  evinced  the  benefit  de- 
rived from  them  by  the  good  order  and  becoming  deportment  which, 
with  very  few  exceptions,  have  prevailed.  The  religious  sensibilities 
are,  in  this  way,  often  rekindled.  Self-control  is  aided  in  regainioff 
its  dominion ;  aad  peace,  at  least  for  a  season,  visits  the  roost  agitatea 
breast  May  we  not  hope  and  pray  that  the  Spirit  of  grace  and  con- 
solation will  here,  as  well  as  elsewhere,  shed  down  its  hallowed  influ- 
ences to  enlighten,  to  purify,  and  to  bless  the  soul  ?  Our  Savior,  before 
he  left  the  world,  promised  the  Comforter  to  his  disciples;  and  will  he 
not  delight  to  fulfil  this  promise  among  such  as  are  kindred  sufferers 
with  those  who  shared  so  largely  in  his  compassion  while  on  earth. 
Among  these  sufierers  we  often  find  some  of  his  most  faithful  followers. 

"  Cases  firequendy  occur  which,  in  the  opinion  of  the  physician,  re- 
quire the  services  of  the  chaplain,  in  the  way  of  personal  intercourse 
with  the  patients;  when  the  hope-inspiring  views  and  proniises  of  the 
gospel  may  be  addressed  to  the  desponding  mind  with  great  benefit. 
Such  services  have  been  promptly  and  cheerfully  rendered. 

"  Death  sometimes  enteis  the  walls  of  the  institution ;  and  it  has 
more  than  once  happened,  that  the  spirit,  about  to  take  its  flight  to 
another  world,  and  in  full  possession  of  its  reasoning  powers,  finds  its 
faith  and  hope  invigorated  by  the  consolations  which  are  administered, 
and  the  prayers  which  are  oflered  up,  at  this  trying  hour.  It  is  a  sol- 
ace, too,  to  the  friends  of  the  deceased,  to  know  that  the  fiineral 
solemnities  are  conducted  with  appropriate  religious  exercises.  They 
have  themselves  often  been  present  at  these  exercises. 

^' There  are  other  occasions,  also,  when  feeble  and  convalescent 
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patients  express  a  wish  to  have  the  chaplain  visit  them,  that  they  may 
enjoy  the  privilege  of  religious  counsels,  and  of  uniting  in  supplication 
at  the  throne  of  grace.  With  the  advice  and  approbation  of  the  phy- 
sician, such  visits  are  made,  and  evidently  with  very  beneficial  results. 

**  In  addition  to  this,  it  has  been  the  custom  of  the  chaplain  to  visit 
the  patients  throughout  the  institution,  from  time  to  time ;  to  exchange 
civilities  and  pleasant  conversation  with  them,  and  to  let  them  see 
that  he  takes  a  personal  interest  in  their  welfare.  The  respect  and 
kindness  with  which  they  uniformly  treat  him,  is  no  less  grateful  to  his 
feelings  than  indicative  of  the  advantages  which  such  intercourse, 
wisely  conducted,  is  capable  of  affording.  The  insane  know  well 
how  to  appreciate  acts  of  sympathy,  and  among  others  those  of  a  min- 
ister of  the  gospel. 

**  The  other  inmates  of  the  establishment,  including  the  attendants 
and  nurses,  all  of  whom  are  usually  present  at  the  religious  exercises,  it 
is  not  to  be  forgotten,  come  in  for  their  share  of  the  benefits  which  these 
exercises  afford.  Every  day  they  hear  truths  and  precepts  from  the 
Word  of  God,  which,  if  cherished  and  obeyed,  will  tend  to  make  them 
more  faithful  in  the  discharge  of  duty ;  and  they  have  the  gospel 
preached  to  them,  from  Sabbath  to  Sabbath,  which  they  would  other- 
wise be  but  seldom  permitted  to  hear,  as  their  constant  attendance 
on  the  patients  is  one  essential  feature  of  the  management  of  the 
institution. 

'*  Commending  it,  with  its  various  interests  and  concerns,  to  the 
guidance,  protection,  and  blessing  of  Almighty  God,  the  chaplain  can- 
not conclude  this  report  of  his  labors,  without  acknowledging  the 
respectful  kindness  which  has  always  been  shown  him,  in  the  dis- 
charge of  his  official  duties,  by  the  physician  and  all  the  other  officers 
and  inmates  of  the  Retreat. 

T.  H.  Gallaudet. 

''May  I2th,  1841." 

On  the  whole,  the  institution  is  among  the  best  in  the  land. 


CONCLUSION. 

In  view  of  the  whole  matter  of  this  Report,  we  remark  —  It 
is  the  glory  of  the  Son  of  God  "  to  bring  good  out  of  evil." 

And  again  —  '^If  we  possess  not  his  spirit,  we  are  not  his." 

4nd  finally  (it  is  a  standing  text  for  the  society)  —  ^'  Blessed 
is  he  that  considereth  the  poor :  the  Lord  will  deliver  him  in  time 
of  trouble." 

''  The  Lord  will  preserve  him,  and  keep  him  alive  ;  and  he 
shall  be  blessed  upon  the  earth ;  and  thou  wilt  not  deliver  him 
unto  the  will  of  his  enemies." 

'*  The  Lord  will  strengthen  him  upon  the  bed  of  languishing : 
thou  wilt  make  all  his  bed  in  his  sickness." 
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Greenwood,  F.  W.  P. 
Hill,  Henry 
Homer,  George  J. 
Jones,  Anna  P. 
•Jones,  John  Coffin 
Lawrence,  Abbott 
Lawrence,  Samuel 
Lawrence,  William 
•Lyman,  Theodore 
Lyman,  Theodore,  Jr. 
Marvin,  T.  R. 
•MXean,  Ann 
Munroe,  Edmund 
Newhall,  Cheever 
Otis,  Harrison  Gray 
Parker,  Daniel  P. 
Parker,  Ebenezer 
Parker,  John 


Parkman.  Francis 
Potter,  Alonzo 
Rand,  Asa 
Randall,  John 
Reed,  Bieqamio  T. 
Rice,  Henri 


Ropes,  William 
Safford,  Daniel 
Sears,  David 
Stoddard,  Charles 
Thomdike,  Israel 
Vose,  Thomas 
Wales,  Thomas  B. 
Warren,  John  C. 
Wigfi^lesworth,  Thomas 
Williams,  John  D. 
Winthrop,  Thomas  L. 
•Wisner,  Benjamin  B. 
Worlhington,  William 

Brooklyn,  N.  Y, 
Carrol,  D.  L. 

Cambruhre,  Mass. 
Donnison,  C.  L. ' 
Farwell,  Levi 
Greenleaf.  Simon 
Holland,  Frederic  West 
Quincy,  Josiah 

Canandaigua,  N.  Y. 
Eddy,  Ansel  G. 

Caum,  N.  F. 
Cooke.  Thomas  B. 
Day,  Orrin 

Charleston,  8.  C 
Corning,  Jasper 
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aHurUttomm,  Mut. 
Curtis,  Jared 
Walker,  VnUiam  J.,  Jr. 

CaxackU,  N.  Y. 
Tan  Dyck,  Abraham 

Damertj  Hut. 
BramaD,  Milton  P. 
*Cowles,  Georga 
•Oakaty  Caleb 

Domgiau  FanHf  L,  /. 
I>ou^ass,Geoi]g;e,  by  the  hand 
ofMn.  Joanna  fiethune 

Dorehegter^  Mats, 
Codman,  John 

Edmburghj  Seotiand, 
I>niilop,  John 

Fairfield,  Coim. 
SheiBian,  Roger  M. 

Cfeneva,  N.  Y, 
*AjEtelI,  Henry 

GtoueetteTf  Mass. 
Jewcsty  David,  hy  a  Lady 

Hampton,  N,H. 
Harrii,  Rovwell 

Hoartfordj  Conn. 
flawesy  Joel 
Spffingi  Samuel 

HarerhUl,  Mau, 
Kedey,  Geonpe 
Phelps,  Dadley 


fynriehf  Mast, 
David 


Jamaica,  L.  I. 
Crane,  Elias  W. 

MarhUheadf  Matt, 
Hooper.  Nathaniel 
•Reed,  William 

Miadutownj  CoHSL 
Crane,  John  B. 

Milton,  Mats. 
Tfatker,  Nathaniel 

Newark,  N.  J, 
HamStoo,  W.  T. 

Newbury,  Matt, 
Wright,  Henry  C. 

Newburyport,  Matt, 
BaaiMer,  William  B. 
Bvtlett,  William 
*Brown,  Hoses 
Dimuck,  Lather  F. 

9* 


PKNidfit,John 

By  a  donation  in  books  fioai 
Charles  Whipple,  to  consti- 
tute the  foUowinir  persons 
Life  Members:        *^ 

Davis,  Marv  A. 

Greenleaf^  Mary  C. 

Hodge,  Mary  D. 

Tbampeon,  Sarah 

New  tiatoesHj  Cohh, 
Bacon,  Leonard 
Brewster,  James 
Fitch,  Eleazer  T. 
Robinson,    Charles,   by  his 

sister  Elizabeth 
Salisbury,  Abby 

iVcio  YorkCHif, 
Adams,  William 
Allen,  Stephen 
Astor,  John  Jacob 
Averill,  Heman 
Bethuoe,  G.  W. 
Boorman,  J. 
Brewster,  Joseph 
Broadhead,  Dr. 
•Chambers,  William 
Cox,  Samuel  H. 
Crosby,  W.  B. . 
Eastbom,  Manton 
•Frfconer,  Archibald 
Hedges,  Timothy 
How,  Fisher 

Johnson,  William  Samuel 
Lenox,  Robert 
Mason,  Cyrus  W. 
Mathews,  John  M. 
M'Auley,  Thomas 
Milnor,  James 
Patton,  William 
Perrit,  Pelatiah 
•Post,  Joel 
Proudfit,  Alexander 
Phillips,  W.  W. 
•Rutgers,  Henry 
Schroeder,  J.  F. 
Shatzel,  Jacob 
Spring,  Gardiner 
Starr,  Philemon  R. 
Stephens,  J.  C. 
Tappan,  Arthur 
•Varick,  Richard 
Ward,  Samuel 
Woolsey,  William  W. 

Peterboro',  N.  Y, 
Smith,  Gerrit 

Portsmouth,  N.  H, 
Cooes,  Lucy  Louisa 
Goodwin,  Ichabod 
PeabodjT^  Andrew  P.,  by  La- 
dies of  his  Society 

Pkiiadelpkia,  Penn, 
Allen,  Solomon 
Carey,  Matthew 
Efanes,  Thomas 


Ely,  Earn  Stilet 
Henry,  Alexander 
Livingston,  Gilbert  R. 
Skinner,  liiomas  H. 

PittsfeU,  Mats, 
Newton,  Edward  A. 

Plymouth,  Matt, 
Bobbins,  Josiah 

Portland,  Me. 
Tyler,  Bennett 
Dwight,  WiUiam  T. 

PoughkeejMie,  N.  Y. 
Cuyler,  Comelitis 

Providence,  R,  L 
•Ives.  Thomas  P. 
Wayland,  Francis 

Rahway,  N.  J. 
Squier,  Job 

Salem,  Matt. 
Cleveland,  J.  P. 
Emerson,  Brown 
Phillips,  Stephen  C. 
Williams,  WiHiam 
Worcester,  Zervia  F. 

Bcheneetady,  N.  Y. 
•Smith,  Peler 

Springjietd,  Matt, 
Osgood,  Samuel 

T%omation,  Mt. 
•Rose,  Daniel 


TVoy, 
,Mark 


,  N,  Y. 


Tacker 


UUca,  N.  Y. 
Lansing,  D.  C. 
Stocking,  Samuel 
Varick,  Abraham 

West  HaverhiU,  Matt, 
Cross,  Abijah 

Wethersjield,  Conn. 
Barrett,  Gernsh 
Pilsbury,  Amos 

Williamstoum,  Matt, 
•Griffin,  Edward  D. 

Wiscasset,  Me. 
Hooker,  Edward  W. 

Worcester^  Mass, 
Foster,  Alfred  Dwight 
Lincoln,  John  W. 
Waldo,  E.  S.  &  R. 
Waldo,  Daniel 
Salisbury,  Stephen 

12 
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SUBSCBIPTIONS  AND  DONATIONS^ 

From  May  23,  1840,  to  May  25,  1841. 


AU>am,  N.  Y. 
Cash  from  a  Lady 

300 

Cobb,  Sandford 

2  00 

Dale,  Wm.  A.  Tweed 

200 

Piatt,  Ananias 

200 

Wood,  Bradford  R. 

200 

AmsUrdam,  N.  Y. 

Bartleu,  Chandler 

1  00 

CoU.  in  Pres.  Church 

736 

Dean,  J. 

1  00 

MiUer,C. 

1  00 

Saadfofd,  J. 

1  00 

Augusta,  Oa. 
Bostwick,  Wm. 

500 

Cajh 

1  00 

Cash 

1  00 

Cash 

3  00 

Cash 

200 

Cash 

500 

Cash 

300 

Cash 

200 

Cash 

200 

Dealing,  Wm.  E. 

200 

Haines,  Wm.,  Jua. 

300 

Riley,  H.  W. 

3  00 

Richmond,  H.  A. 

200 

Scraaton,  J.  H. 

300 

Scraoton,  P.  A. 

200 

Woodbury,  Wm.,  Jun. 

200 

Binghampton,  N,  Y. 

McKenoey,  Charles 

500 
3  00 

200 

Miirdock,  Cary 
Pearee,  H. 

2  00 

200 

Pope  6c  Tucker 

2  00 

Stevens,  U.  C. 

3  00 

Thorp,  Curtis 

200 

Whitmg,  M.,  Jus. 

1  00 

Bostonf  Maa9» 

Abbot,  S.  L. 

200 

Adams,  Charles  B.  L. 

1  00 

Adams,  Abel 

600 

Adams,  Chester 

200 

Adams,  James 

200 

Adams,  Wm. 

200 

Adao,  John  R. 

500 

Aikeo,  Silas 

800 

AUen,  F. 

200 

Almy,  PaUerww,  dt  Co. 

500 

Aaderson,  Rufus 

200 

A^^,  Crras,  6l  Co. 
Amory,  Wra. 

500 

500 

Andrews,  Eben.  T. 

200 

Aodiews,  W.  T. 

200 

20  00 
30  00 
10  00 


2 
2 
2 
3 


00 
00 
00 
00 


1  00 


1 

3 


00 
00 

1  00 

2  00 

1  00 

3  00 

2  00 
5  00 
2  00 
2  00 


5 
2 
2 
2 
2 
5 


Amory,  Charles 

Appleton,  Samuel 

Appleton,  William  _   _  _ 

Armstrong.  Samuel  T.  20  00 

Appleton,  Nathan  10  00 

Amadou,  Homes 

Andrews,  J.  W. 

Atkins,  Benj. 

Bacon,  Daniel  C. 

Baker,  T. 

Bates,  Stephen 

Bacon,  J.  V. 

Blancbard,  F.  H. 

Bent,  Ann 

Bates,  WUliam 

Bacon,  Joseph  V. 

Barnes,  D.  W. 

Barnard,  Charles 

Barnes,  S.  H. 

Baocrofl,  Jacob 

B.  A.  E. 

Bird,  S.  J. 

Blagden,  Oeorse  W. 

Blancbard,  Josnua 

Bond.  Wm. 

I^wditch,  N.  I. 

Brewer,  W.  A. 

Brewer,  Nathaniel 

Brewer,  Samuel  N. 

Brown,  Charles 

Bciggs,  Billines 

Boardman,  Wm.  H. 

Brooks,  Edward 

Brooks,  Peter  C. 

Buinstead,  John 

Bumstead,  Josiah 

Bumstead,  Josiah  F. 

Butler,  Dr.  J.  S. 

Burgess,  Benj.,  6c  Sons 

Bird,  Wm. 

Boy  den,  A. 

Babcock,  S.  H. 

Ballister,  J. 

Balch,  Joseph 

Bird,  F.  W. 

Bradford,  J. 

Baker,  Joseph 

Ballard,  Joseph 

Bartol,  C.  A. 

Beat,  Samuel 

Blake,  G.  B. 

Brewer,  Geo.  A. 

Bradley,  Abm. 

Bradley,  Benj. 

Brown,  Charles 

.Brooks,  P.  C,  Jun. 

Brinley,  Edward 

Carlton,  Wm. 

Capen,  Nahiim 


00 
00 
00 
00 
00 
00 
200 
2  00 
2  00 
2  00 
5  00 
5  00 
10  00 
20  00 

5  00 

6  00 
5  00 
5  00 
5  00 

2  00 

1  00 

3  00 

2  00 
2  00 

1  00 

2  00 

3  00 
3  00 

10  00 
2  00 
500 
2  00 
2  00 
200 
500 

30  00 
300 
200 
200 


Cbannbg,  Walter 
Chandler,  Danid 
Chandler,  Abiel 
Chickering,  J. 
Cboate,  Kufus 
Cotton^  Joseph 
Cummings,  Daniel 
Curtis,  T.  B. 
Gushing,  T.  P. 
Crocker,  Uriel 
Colby,  J.  &  G. 
Callender,  G. 
Campbell,  J. 
Callender,  W.  B. 
Chamberlain,  N.  B. 
Chase,  Th. 
Chadwick,  £b. 
Chapman.  Jon. 
Clevelana,  Charles 
Coolidge,  Thos.  B. 
Coleman,  H. 
Gushing,  J.  P. 
Choaie,  Rufus 
Cash 
Cash 

Cash,  N.  D. 
Cash 
Cash 
Ca«jh 

Cash,  A.  £.  B. 
Danforth,  Samuel  A. 
Dana,  Ephraim 
Dana,  Nathaniel 
Daniell,  Otis 
Davis,  Samuel 
Dearborn,  Nathaniel 
Denny,  E^iel 
Devens,  Richard 
Doane,  John 
Dorr,  Samael 
Dwight,  Edmund 
Darracott,  George. 
Dodge,  W.  A. 
D.  P.  L. 
Dana,  Luther 
Danforth,  Samuel  A. 
Davis.  James 
Doane,  George  B. 
Doaue,  H.  S. 
Dole  &,  Hallet 
Eaton,  John 
Edmands,  J.  W. 
Everett,  Moses 
Eustis,  W.  T. 
Everett,  Edward 
Eliot,  Samuel  A. 
Eckley,  David 
Foster,  James  H. 
Fairbanks,  Stephm 


200 

200 

2  00 

5  00 

3  00 

10  00 

2  00 

2  00 

200 

2  00 

400 

300 

1  00 

300 

200 

5  00 

20  00 

20  00 

200 

10  00 

1  00 

20  00 

300 

1  00 

1  00 

500 

1  00 

1  00 

1  00 

500 

200 

200 

500 

200 

200 

200 

200 

200 

200 

10  00 

20  00 

200 

200 

2  00 

200 

200 

20  00 

500 

2  00 

200 

200 

5  00 

2  00 

200 

5  00 

50  00 

30  00 

400 

2U0e. 

Wi 
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Veanog,  Albert 
Francis,  David 
Friend,  J.  C.  P. 
Faxon,  Geonra  N. 
Feari^,  A.  C. 
Fisk,  E.  P. 
French,  Jonathan 
Friend,  L.  B. 
Friend 
Fort>u8h 
Friend 
Friend 
Friend 
Gay,  P.  E. 
Gilbert,  Samuel 
Gilbert,  Timothy 
Gilbert,  Lemuel 
Gordon,  G.  W. 
Gray,  Frederick  T. 
Grant,  Moses 
Greene,  Charies  G. 
Grosvenor,  L.  P. 
Gumey,  Nathan 
Greene,  David 
Greene,  B.  D. 
Gray,  John  C. 
Gray,  Francis  C. 
Grant  6c  Daniell 
Gardner,  John  D. 
Gage,  J. 
Gardner,  S.  P. 
Gardner,  John  L. 
Gilbert,  Jchn 
Gassett,  Henry 
Gray.  Horace 
Ghxxiwin,  Ozias 
Greenleaf,  Samuel 
Gove,  Watson 
Glover,  Henry  R 
Gray,  Georffe  H. 
Greelc,  P.,  Jun. 
Harrington,  A. 
Hick|,  James  H. 
Harvey,  Peter 
Hale,  Moses  L. 
Havden,  J.  C. 
HaJlet,  George 
Hersey,  Cornelius 
HiU,  Henry 
Hill,  Jeremiah 
Hill,  Jfremiah 
Howe,  S.  G. 
Howard,  Benjamin 
How,  Hall  J. 
Howe,  J.  C. 
Hubbard,  Wm.  J. 
Homes  &  Homer 
Hurd,  John 
Hilliard,  Gray,  &  Co/ 
Hayden,  George 
Hay,  Joseph 
Haven,  Calvin 
Haywood  &,  Norton 
Hall,  Henry 
Hall,  J.  P.,  Jun. 
Haugfaton,  J. 
Hall,  A.  T. 
Hallet,  George 
Hawes,  Gray,  4t  Co. 
Hovey,  G.  0. 


soo 

200 

20  00 

2  00 

2  00 

2  00 

6  00 

10  00 

5  00 

6  00 

1  00 

3  00 

3  00 

200 

200 

200 

200 

200 

2  00 

200 

200 

200 

200 

300 

6  00 

20  00 

30  00 

10  00 

200 

600 

600 

600 

1  00 

10  00 

20  00 

26  00 

600 

200 

200 

200 

300 

200 

200 

600 

200 

200 

600 

200 

3  00 

200 

2  00 

200 

200 

200 

200 

200 

10  00 

6  00 

600 

1  00 

200 

300 

200 

200 

200 

200 

800 

600 

600 

200 

Hooper.  Robert,  Jon.      6  00 

Howard,  Abram  2  00 

Horton,  H.  K.  2  00 

Holbrook,  Ed.  1  00 

Huse,  Joseph  6  OO 

Humphrey,  Wm.  2  00 

Ingersoll,  James  6  OO 

Inches,  Misses  6  00 

Inches,  Henderson  6  OO 
Inches,  Henderson,  Jun.  2  00 

Jackson,  Charles  20  00 

Jackson,  Ward  2  00 

Johnson,  Samuel  2  00 

Jacobs,  Benj.  1  00 

Johnson,  W.  P.  2  00 

Jones,  G.  B.  2  00 

Jones,  Eliphalet  2  00 

Keep,  I.  C.  3  00 

Keep,  N.  C.  3  00 

Kendall,  A.  2  00 

Kiitredge,  Alvah  2  00 

Kuhn,  George  6  00 
Kimball,  Jewett,&  Co.  10  00 

Kendall,  G.  A.  2  00 

Kimball,  John  1  00 

Kimball,  David  2  00 

Lincoln,  R.  B.  1  00 

Lincoln,  Wm.  1  00 

Lawrence,  Amos  20  00 

Lawrence,  WUliam  10  00 

Leach,  James  2  00 

Loihfop,  Samuel  K.  2  00 

Leland,  Sherman  2  00 

Little,  Charles  C.  2  00 

Lincoln,  Heman  2  00 

Lobdell,  Thomai  J.  2  00 

Lombard,  A.  C.  2  00 

Loring,  C.  G.  2  00 

Loring.  Henry  2  00 

Low,  J.  J.  2  00 

Low,  Francis  2  00 

Lowell,  John  A.  10  00 

Lyman,  Theodore  60  00 

Lyman,  George  W.  10  00 

Lampson,  Edwin  3  00 

Langdon,  J.  W.  2  00 

Lamo,  Thomas  6  00 

Lawrence,  Samuel  20  00 

Lawrence,  Abbott  20  00 

Leeds,  La  Fayette  2  00 
Lewis,  Winslow,  Jun.      2  00 

Livermore.  Isaac,  &  Co.  6  00 

Lincoln,  M.  S.  6  00 

Lowell,  F.  C.  6  00 

Loring,  Elijah  6  00 

Loring,  James  2  00 

Long,  E.  J.  2  00 

Lvford,  G.  C.  2  00 

Massachusetts,  By  or- 
der of  the  Le^sla- 
ture,  for  600  copies  of 

the  15th  Report,  by 

the    hand    or    J.  r. 

Bigelow  126  00 

MelMge,  James  2  00 

Mellen,  Moses  2  00 

Means,  James  2  00 

Metcalf,  Nathan  2  00 

BTills,  J.  K.  10  00 

Morse,  R.  M.  1  00 


Mannmg.  Chs.  2  00 

Mann,  Horace  2  00 

Macomber,  1.  6  00 

Meriam.  S.  P.  2  00 

Minot.  Wm.  6  00 

Merrill,  James  C.  3  00 

Munson,  Israel  20  00 

McBurney,  Chs.  2  00 

Mayer,  P.  S.  2  00 

Morse,  R.  M.  1  00 

Manning,  I.  G.  1  00 

Moore,  Thomas  1  00 

Newman,  Henry  2  00 

Newhall,  Cheever  32  00 
New  York  State  for  Re- 

Eorts,  by  Aet  of  the 

rcgislature  100  00 

NewhaJl,  Cheever  32  00 

Newhall,  George  2  00 

Newhall,  E.  F.  1  00 

Nicholls,  L.  W.  1  00 

Oakes,  James  2  00 

Osgood,  Isaac  2  00 

fJtis,  H.  G.  20  00 

Parkman,  Francis  10  00 

Paige,  J.  W.  2  00 

Parker,  M.  S.  2  00 

Phelps.  Sewell  2  00 

Porter,  Royal  L.  2  00 
Perkins,  Thomas  H.,  Jr.  6  00 

Parker,  Isaac  3  00 

Parker.  John  4  00 

P.  O.,  Mrs.  2  00 

Parker,  James  6  00 
Perkins,  Thomas  H.      26  00 

Pratt,  George  6  00 

Prescotl,  William  20  00 

Parkman,  George  2  60 

Palmer,  Simeon  2  00 

Parker,  Isaac  6  00 

Park,  Luther  3  00 

Perrin,  A.  6  00 

Perkins,  Mrs.  J.  6  00 

Peters,  £.  D.  6  00 

Phelps,  Abel  6  00 

Pond,  Moses  2  00 

Phipps,  W.  &  S.  2  00 

Phillips,  WiUard  2  00 

Putnam,  A.       '  2  00 

Quincy,  Josiah,  Jr.  10  00 

Rhoades,  A.  H.  1  00 

Rhoades,  Eb.  2  00 

Reports  60 

Reports  60 

Reports  1  00 

Reed,  Benjamin  T.  6  00 

Rice  &  Thazter  6  00 

Rice,  John  P.  6  00 

Robbins,  Charies  2  00 

Rogers,  J.  G.  2  00 

Rogers,  W.  A.  2  00 

Rogers,  W.  H.  2  00 

Ropes,  Hardy  2  00 

Read,  J.  3  00 

Rice,  J.  P.  3  00 

Raymond,  Emmons  3  00 

Raymond,  Z.  L.  2  00 

Reed,  G.  P.  1  00 

Reed,  James  2  00 

Richardson,  Charies  2  00 
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Ridiardsoii,G.B.,  Sc  Co. 
Hobbtns,  E.  H. 
Rogers,  John  H. 
Rogers,  John  Gray 
Safford,  Daniel 
Safferd,  HeDry 
Saittbary,  Samnel 
Stirapson,  M.  H. 
Slereason,  Wm. 
Scudder,  Charles 
StinipsoD,  F.  H. 
Slimpson,  W.  C. 
Stodder.  R.  H. 
Stone,  J.  S. 
Sumner.  Bradford 
Swell,  Samoel 
Stone,  Wro,  W. 
Siinoods,  Anemas 
Sigoumey,  Henry 
Shaw,  Robert  6. 
Scoddard,  Charles 
Shimmin,  Wm. 
Shorey,  Jno. 
SborUeff,  Benj. 
Slocomb,  Thomas 
Sean,  Willard 
Saigcnt,  B. 
Scarle  ol  Upham 
Skinner,  Francis 
Shaw,  Blake,  6c  Co. 
Sprafue,  Phineas 
Sallivan,  John 
Sullivan,  Richard 
Shipley,  S.  G. 
Soulhwiek,  J. 
Smylh,  Henry 
Sioier,  R.  B. 
Siede,  Robert 
Stone,  S.  S. 
Tilden,  Joseph 
Taibell,  Thomas 
Tenoey,  Samuel 
Ticknor,  Geoi^ 
Townseod,  H.  B. 
Twombly,  Alex.  H 
Train,  ^mael 
Train,  Enoch 
Tappan,  Lewis  W. 
Tappan,  S. 
Tolman,  Josh.  A. 
Timmens,  Henry 
Tackcr,  J.  L. 
TroU,  George 
Train,  Samuel  F. 
TufU,  James 
Hiatcber.  Peter 
Tliayer,  B.  W. 
Upliiam,  Henry 
Upham.  Phinehas 
Van  Wart,  W. 
Warren,  John  C. 
Wells,  Charlen  A. 
Welraore,  Thomas 
White,  Joseph 
Wigj^esworlh,  Edwaixl 
WisFlesworlh,  Thomas 
Wifiiams.  Timothy 
Woodcock,  Josepn 
Waterston,  Robert 
WhiUemore,  Georga 
While,  Charles 


200 
200 
200 
200 
10  00 
200 
200 
500 
200 
200 
200 
200 
200 
200 
2  00 
200 
500 

10  00 

30  00 

6  00 

200 

2  00 


3 
3 


00 
00 


200 


2 
6 
5 


00 
00 
00 


5  00 


5 
2 


00 
00 


20  00 


2 
2 
2 
2 


00 
00 
00 
00 


20O 

1  00 

2  00 
2  00 
200 

10  00 
200 
200 

10  00 


5 
3 
2 


00 
00 
00 


2  00 


5 
5 
5 

2 


00 

00 

00 

00 

2  00 

200 

2  00 

200 

10  00 

500 

10  00 

200 

10  00 


2 
2 
5 


00 
00 
00 


200 
2  00 
200 
200 
300 


Whitney,  Pad  5  00 

Wolcotl,  J.  H.  5  00 

Willis,  Nathaniel  50  00 

Warren,  Charles  2  00 

Ware,  John  5  00 

WeUes,  John  5  00 

Williams,  Moses  5  00 

White,  F.  E.  5  00 

Wheelwright,  Lot  5  00 

Wilder,  David  5  00 

Wells,  John  B.  2  00 

Wellington,  Alfr«d  A.     2  00 
Weld.W.F.  2  00 

Welch,  Francis  3  00 

Winslow,  Thomas  S., 
2d  dividend  on  ^1000 
legacy,  by  B.  P.Wins- 
low,  executor  164  38 

Candmd^y  Mats, 

Bigelow,  Benjamin  5  00 

Farwell,  Levi  20  00 

Norton,  Andrews  10  00 

Palfrey,  J.  G.  2  00 

Valentine,  Chas.  10  00 

Ware,  Henry,  Jnn.  2  00 

Worcester,  J.  E.  2  00 

Charleston,  8.  C. 
Adger,  Wm.  5  00 

Beach,  E.  M.  5  00 

Bingley,  C.  W.  2  00 

Boinest,  D. 
Buiicmyer,  I.  C. 
Caldwell,  J.  M. 
Cash 
Cash 
Cash 
Cash 
Cash 
Cash 
Cash 
Cash 
Cash 
Cash 
Cash 
Cash 
Cash 

Chasal,  P.  A. 
Harwood,  W.  B. 
Howland,  Wm. 
Huger.  Mrs. 
L.  L.  B. 
Males,  L. 

Nelling,  J.  W.  2 

Smith  &  Boice,  3 

Smith,  Thos.,  Rev.  5  00 

SnAwden,  M.  E. 
Stephens,  S.  N. 
Stoddard,  H. 
Watson,  L. 


5 
5 
5 

2 


00 
00 
00 
00 
50 
00 
00 
00 
00 
00 
00 
00 
00 
2  00 
5  00 
5  00 
2  00 
5  00 
10  00 
2  00 
5  00 
200 
00 
00 


2 
1 
3 
1 
5 
5 
2 
2 


2 
5 


00 
00 
2  00 
2  00 


CharUstown,  Mass, 

Abbot,  Samuel  2  00 

Abbot,  William  2  00 

Bell,  Luther  V.  20  00 

Crosby,  Daniel  2  00 

Flint,  Simeon  2  00 

Frothingham,  H.  K.  2  00 

Goodhue,  Homer  2  00 

Hunt,  Enoch  2  00 


Lawrance,  Edward  2  00 

Lmeoln,  Qiarles  5  00 

Manlire,  E.  M.P.  2  00 

Skelton,  EdwanI  2  00 

Skelton,  Matthew  2  00 

Skelton,  George  2  00 

Tyler,  Columbus  2  00 

TuAs,  Amos  2  00 

Cineinnati,  Ohio, 

Alpha,  J.  2  00 

Allen,  M.  2  00 

Bishop,  S.  P.  2  00 
Bowles,  R.  B.,  &.  Co.     2  00 

Cash  1  00 

Cash  1  00 

Cash  1  00 

Cash  1  00 

Cash  1  00 

Cash  1  00 

Brown,  A.  O.  1  00 

Clark,  H.  2  00 

Cousin,  D.  2  00 

Cash  2  00 

Cash  2  00 

Chase,  S.  P.  2  00 

Cooper,  W.  U.  2  00 

Goodman,  Wm.  2  00 

Ellis,  R.  2  00 

Cash  2  00 

Duffield,  Charles  2  00 

Fisher,  Charles  2  00 

Fittdlay,  S.  B.  2  00 

Fosdick.  Samoel  2  00 

Gage,  Edmond  2  00 

Harries,  E.  S.  2  00 

Hewson,  B.  W.  2  00 

Iglehart,  N.  P.  2  00 

Lange,  P.  2  00 

Lucas,  E.  2  00 

Luckey  &  Co.  2  00 

Lee,  R.  W.  2  00 

Manser,  William  2  00 

Miller  &  Johnson  2  00 

Mathewson,  B.  2  00 

Mitchell,  R.  G.  2  00 

Ogden,  J.  K.  2  00 

Phillips  &  Heatoa  2  00' 

Reeves,  J.,  &  Co.  2  00 

Reynolds,  James  2  00 

Starr,  Henry  2  00 

Smith,  Joseph  2  00 

Sbiletto,  John  2  00 

Sheneberger,  J.  K.  2  00 

Thorp,  John  D.  1  00 

Thomas,  N.  W.  2  00 

Wayne,  J.  S.  2  00 

Whiteman,  L.  2  00 
Woodworth,  W.,  «&  Co.  2  00 

Yeatman,  T.  W.  1  00 

Yeatman,  S.  O.  2  00 


CtmrlkmdvilU,  N,  Y. 


Barbor,  Paris 
Barbour,  J. 
Boies,  Rufus 
Blackiield,  W. 
Cash 

Donnelly,  Mrs. 
Elder,  William 
Hitchcock,  S.  D. 


200 
200 
1  fiO 

60 
1  50 

50 
200 
lOO 
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Hiteheock,  N«al  2  00 

Hobart,  6.  1  00 

Hubbard,  Lyman  1  00 

Lockwood.  Peter  2  00 

Monger,  E.  1  00 

Piatt,  Dennis  2  00 

Smith,  Noah  1  00 

Shennan,  S.  1  00 

Stevens,  Henry  2  00 

WaJrad,  Peter  2  00 

Woodworth,  S.  B.  2  00 

DorchesUr,  Mass. 
Codman,  John  20  00 

Fairfeldf  Conn. 
Sherman,  Roger  M.       90  00 

FayetteoOU,  N.  C. 


Cash 

1  00 

Cash 

1  00 

Colton,  Simeon 

200 

Martine,  James 

200 

McArn,  John 

20Q 

Ray,  D.  A. 

1  00 

CrrcM,  iV.  x« 
Lott,  Adrian 

Hart/ordf  Cor^. 
Morgan,  H.  N. 

nhaea,  N.  Y. 
Andrews,  W. 
Bates,  Daniel 
Camp,  F.  N. 
Cash 

Esty,  Joseph 
Hardy,  Mrs.  C. 
Luce,  W.  P. 
Miller,  Mrs.  Sarah 
Sayles,  H. 
Stevens,  J<^n 
Therrill,  Augustas 
Williams,  NT  T. 
WiUiams,  S.  P. 

Jackson^  Miss. 
Hart;  C.  M. 


200 


200 


2  00 
200 
200 
2  00 
200 
2  00 

1  00 
200 

2  00 
200 
200 
200 
2  00 


500 


Johnstown,  N.  Y. 
Collection  in  Presbyteri- 
an Church  6  29 

LittU  FaUs,  N.  Y. 
Barch,  Thomas  2  00 

Louisville.  Ky. 

Bowles,  Joshua  B.  2  00 

Cash  2  00 

Cash  2  00 

Cobb,  D.  2  00 

Cassady,  S.  2  00 

Chambers,  J.  S.  2  00 
Chentworth,  J.  S.,  &  Co.  2  00 

Danfortb,  J.  2  00 

Davis,  B.  O.  2  00 

Davis,  Nathaniel  2  00 

Fellows,  W.  2  00 

Lemon  &  Kendrick  2  00 

MeGinnes,  E.  G.  2  00 


Ormsby,  Hite,  &  Co.  2  00 

Richardson,  Wm.  5  00 

Read,  T.  L  2  00 

Russell,  Sam'I  2  00 

Sample.  A.  B.  2  00 

Smith,  G.  W.  1  00 

Wilson,  J.  £.  2  00 

Lyons,  N.  Y. 

Tafl,  Howell  1  00 

Morion,  Cto, 

Baldwin  &  Brothers  2  00 

Bond,  E.  3  00 

Butler,  D.  &  2  00 

Cash  I  00 
Cash  50 

Cash  2  00 

Cash  2  00 

Campbell,  D.  C.  2  00 

Campbell,  Charles  2  00 

Cowles,  J.  3  00 

Dickinson,  S.  2  00 

Ellis,  W.  8.  2  00 

Graves,  E.  &  R.  R.  5  00 

Griffin,  B.  J.  2  00 

Herrett,  E.  2  00 

Logan,  G.  M.  2  00 

Ray  2  00 

Slow,  J.  B.  5  00 

Weed,  E.  B.  5  00 

Memphis,  jTefM. 

Atkinson,  J.  C.  3 

Brook,  J.  1 

Cash  3 

Cooper,  James  2 

Foulker  2 

Gwinn,  Tbo's.,  &  Co.  2 

Lofland,  Charles  2 

McCoul,  Neal  2 

Nelson  &  Titus  2 

Bobbins  &  Lucas  2 

Walker,  R.  L,  2 

White,  Waldron,4t  Co.  2 

Winchester,  M.  B.  2 

Webb,  Thomas  2 


00 
00 
00 
00 
00 
00 
00 
00 
00 
00 
00 
00 
00 
00 


MiUon,  Mass. 
Tucker,  Nathaniel,  de- 
ceased, semi-annual 
dividend  on  9  shares 
of  New  England  Bank 
stock,  purchased  with 
his  legacy  of  ;;iOOO    27 

Do.        do       half 
year's  dividend  27 

Mobile,  Ala. 

Austin,  H.  3 

Bigelow,  I.  2 

Bull.  M.  2 

Burdsall,  Richard  2 

CM.  2 

Cash  3 

Cash  2 

Cash  2 

Cash  from  several  24 
Cleveland,  George,  Jr.    6 

D.  L.  B.  2 

Davenport,  G.  S 


00 
00 


00 
00 
00 


DuBace,  J.C. 
Elliot,  Bobbins 
Elslava,  M.  D. 
Friend 

Gilbert,  C.  A. 
Graham,  T. 
Green,  S.  S. 
H.  R. 

Hatter,  W.  P. 
Johnson,  W. 
H.J. 

Lovely,  S.  J.  G. 
Lowbcr,  D.  C. 
Miller  d&  Tomlinsoo 
McZIen,  W.  U 
Powers,  W.  L. 
R.  S.  H. 
Rassalye,  G. 
Reid,  John,  Jun. 
Robbins,  H.  W. 
Russell,  J.  Y. 
Shaw,  F.,  &  Co. 
Shepherd,  J.  F. 
Smiih,  W.  A. 
Stewart,  Wm. 
Tasilcton,  G.  W. 
Vanhook.  M.  A. 
W.  S. 
Walker,  D.  L. 

Nashville,  Tenn. 
Anderson,  H.  J. 
Cash 
Cash 
Cash 
Cash 
Cash 
Cash 

Connor,  C. 
Eakin,  W.  &  T. 
Fisher,  P.  W. 
Hamilton,  James 
McNair,  N.  A. 
Morgan,  Allen,  &.  Co. 


Natchez,  Miss, 
Baldwin,  H.  M. 
Butler,  W.  A. 
Butler,  John  T. 
Cash 
Cash 

Collins,  James 
Ernest,  P. 
Ferriday,  H.  C. 
Fox,  G.  W. 
Gaines,  R.  M. 
Henry,  W.  K. 
Holmes,  F.  C. 
Kerr,  John 
Lacosta,  C.  A. 
Lambson,  S.  H. 
.^  Loria,  Jacob 

00  Merrill,  A.  P. 

001  McAllister,  Wm. 


00 
00 
00 
00 
00 
00 
00  j  Winchester,  Q^orge 


McAllister,  S. 
Montgomenr,  Alex. 
Newman,  S.  B. 
Tooley,  H. 
Watson,  H.  R. 
Waters,  L. 


2 
3 
2 
2 
3 
3 
2 
2 


00 
00 
00 
00 
00 
00 
00 
00 


200 


2 
2 
2 
3 
2 
2 
3 
2 


00 
00 
00 
00 
00 
00 
00 
00 


200 


2 
2 
5 
3 
2 
5 
2 
5 
2 
3 
3 


00 
00 
00 
00 
00 
00 
00 
00 
00 
00 
00 


10  00 


2 
2 
2 

2 
2 


00 
00 
00 
00 
00 


200 


2 
2 
2 
2 
2 
2 


1 
2 


00 
00 
00 
00 
00 
00 


00 
00 


2  00 


2 
5 
2 

2 
5 
2 
5 
2 
2 
2 
2 
2 
2 
5 
2 
5 
6 
2 
5 
5 
2 
6 


00 
00 
00 
00 
00 
00 
00 
00 
00 
00 
00 
00 
00 
00 
00 
00 
00 
00 
00 
00 
00 
00 
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Newark,  N,  J,  \ 

Baldwm,  Isaae  2  00 

McxNet,  C.  S.  1  00 

Whitehead,  Asa  1  00 

New  Brunswick,  N,  J. 

Stout,  J.  W.  2  00 

NeuAttryport,  Maes. 

CoDtribation  17  38 

New  Orleant. 

Cash  3  00 

Cash  SOO 

Cash  3  00 

Cash  1  00 

Cash  1  00 

Franklin,  S.  2  00 

Gardiner.  C.  2  00 

Hatch,  T.  6  00 

Maybin,  J.  6  00 

Thayer,  N.  2  00 


Norwich,  N.  Y. 
BeDows,  Daniel  C.  1  00 


Owego,  N.  Y. 

Donations  2 

Piatt,  H.  1 

Piatt,  Wm.  2 

Pompelly.  Wm.  2 

Taylor,  D.  2 

Wngfat,  S.  2 

Oxford,  N.  Y, 

Baldwin.  RoTus  1 

Bortis,  Arthur  2 
CoU.  in  Presb.  Church  6 
Hatch,  John 

Mygett,  Wm.  1 

Urifcox,  Ira  3 


60 
00 
00 
00 
00 
00 


00 
00 
14 

ao 

00 
00 


Palmyra,  N.  Y. 

Feoton,  I.  J.  2  00 

Handy,  P.  W.  1  00 

Hotohkiss,  D.  1  00 

Jessnp,  George  2  00 

Peterborough,  N.  Y. 

Smith  Genit,  10 

Petertburgh,  Va. 

Booth,  R.H.  1 

Cash  2 

Cash  2 

Cash  3 

Cash  1 

Cash  1 

D.  &  D.  4 

Doonar,  D.  1 

IXmlop.  D.  4 

Higginbottom  2 

Jones,  G.  H.  3 

Haldenby.  A.  1 

Meters,  H.  W.  2 

Pierce,  J.  2 

Tsfiafero,  R.  H.  2 

Winfiee^  W.  2 


00 


00 
00 
00 
00 
00 
00 
00 
00 
00 
00 
00 
00 
00 
00 
00 
00 


Philadfljphia  i 
Denmie,  Charles  R.        2  00 

Portland,  Me, 
Cross,  Nathaniel  10  00 

Poughkeepeie,  N.  F. 
Collection  in  Congrega- 
tional Church  6  83 

Richmond,  Va, 
Cash  2  00 

Davenport,  Isaac  2  00 

Devereaux,P.  1  00 

Dilzell  &  Colquiet  3  00 

Dunlop,  Moneure,  St  Co.  5  00 
"  ~  1  00 

200 
200 
200 
200 
6  00 

5  00 

6  00 

1  00 

5  00 

2  00 
2  00 

6  00 
200 


h  i'  P. 


Gardiner,  J.  H. 
Gill,  Joseph 
Hubbard,  W.  H. 
Keen,  Geo.  A.  &  Co. 
Kent,  Kendall,  &.  Co. 
McFariand,  W.  A. 
Myers,  S.  S.,  &,  Co. 
Reeve,  J. 

Reed,  Roberts,  d&  Co. 
Sizer,  James 
Thompson,  John 
Webb,  Lewis 
Wellen,  D. 

RocheHer,  N,  Y. 
Ailing,  Wm. 
Avery,  George  A. 
Cash 

Cbeeney,  M.  H. 
Cole,  D. 
Ely,  E. 
Fenn,  H.  N. 
Garbutt,  S. 
Graves,  S. 
Hall,  F.  P. 


2  00 

1  00 
200 

2  00 
1  00 
1  00 

1  00 

2  00 

1  00 

2  00 
1  00 
200 

Nottingham  &,  Redding  2  00 
Peck,E.  2  00 

Scranton,  E.  1  00 

Smith,  E.  F.  5  00 

Shepherd  &  Strong        2  00 
Ward,  L.  10  00 


Hoyt,  D. 
Hai^t,  I.  M. 


Salemf  Mass, 
Contribution 
Dodge,  Mrs.  Pickering 
Peabody,  Joseph 
Phillips,  S.  C. 
Pickman,  D.  L. 
White,  D.  A. 

Savannah,  Oa. 
Barstow,  J. 
Bayard,  J.  W. 
Cash 
Cash 
Cash 
Cash 
Cash 
Cash 


14  50 
10  00 
fiOOO 
60  00 
10  00 
10  00 


2 
2 
2 
2 
2 
2 


00 
00 
00 
00 
00 
00 


500 
300 


Cash  1  00^ 

Cash  1  00 

Cash  1  00 

Cash  2  00 

Cash  10  00 

Cash  2  00 

Cash  2  00 

Cash  2  00 

Cash  2  00 

Cash  6  00 

Cummings,  Joseph  3  00 

Huntington,  A.  2  00 

Ives,  J:  2  00 

Jones,  G.  W.  2  00 
Laman,  George  B.         10  00 

Lewis,  G.  A.  5  00 

Lewis,  John  6  00 

Mallery,  John  2  00 

Paddleford,  Ed  5  00 

Ponce,  F.J.  2  00 

Wallace,  R.  C.  2  00 

Wead,  A.  B.  d&  H.  5  00 

Withington,  E.  2  00 

WoodbridgB  2  00 

8t.  Louis,  Mo, 

Adams,  A.  2  00 

AUeyne.  2  00 

Bacon,  H.  D.  2  00 

Bacon,  S.  J.  2  00 

Blow,  J.  2  00 

Burnet,  Isaae  2  00 

Cash             ,  2  00 

Cash  1  00 

Cash  2  00 

Cash  2  00 

Cash  1  00 

Cash  1  00 

Cash  1  00 

Cash  1  60 

Cash  2  00 

Cash  1  60 

Cash  2  00 

Cash  1  00 

Cash  2  00 

Cash  2  00 

Cash  2  00 

Cash  1  00 

Cash  2  00 

Cash  1  00 

Cash  1  00 

Cash  3  00 

Cash  2  00 

Camden,  John  B.  2  00 

Child,  A.  1  00 

Clapp,  B.  2  00 

Davis,  H.  N.  1  00 

Davis,  S.  C.  2  00 

Granngle .  2 

Hackner.  H.  L.  2 

Kerr,  John  6  00 

Lee,  J.  1  00 

Lockwood,  J.  2  00 

Lynch,  W.  A.  2  00 

McGUl,  H.  L.  2  00 

Melody,  George  2  00 

Mott,  J.  H.  2  00 

Powell,  Joseph  6  00 


00 
00 


Me 


nosoH  vncirLnflB  bociett. 
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(Pmu,  Bernaid 

Bay,  Isaiah 
Ri  jey,  W. 
CJemple,  C. 
SimondSy  John 
Stagg,  John 
WiESn,  S.  K. 

Wca.  N.  Y, 
Ayiesworth,  S. 
Butter,  H. 
Futon,  I.  v. 
Johnson,  A.  B. 
Sbennan,  W.  n. 
Walker,  T. 

VktOurgh,  MUs. 
Aiken  &  Gwinn 
Aimes,  W.  R. 
Ball,  G.  W. 
Cash 

aark,  J.  S. 
Collins,  J.  T. 
Cos,  Prichard,  dt  Co. 


t 
1 
1 

2 
6 
8 

S 


1 

2 
2 
2 
2 
1 


00 

00 
00 
00 
00 
00 
00 


00 
00 
00 
60 
00 
00 


2  00 
2  00 
2  00 
2  00 
2  00 
2  00 
2  00 


Dayenporty  H.  V.,  1^  Co.  2  00 
Dolana,  E. 

Cj.  M. 

Gilmore,  J.  Q. 
Hall,  N.  A. 
Hardison,  Mr. 
Harrison,  J. 
Harper  &  INekhison 
Hay,  Wm. 
Jones  &  Vaill 
K^le,  John 
Limerick,  T. 


2 
2 
2 
2 
2 
2 
2 
2 
2 
2 
2 
2 
2 
2 


00 
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DESCRIPTION  OF  THE  NEW  COUNTY  PRISON, 

HARTFORD,  CONN. 


(FOR  THE  DRAWING  SEE  THE  NEXT  PAGE.) 

Thv  Hartford  Coanty  new  Jail  contains  32  cells,  ihey  rise  through  the  joists,  to  26  inches  thick ;  are 
each  10  feel  long,  5  wide,  and  7  high  in  tlie  clear,  lined,  inside,  with  brick  well  bound  into  the  stone, 
and  tliree  prison  rooms,  each  16  feet  square,  and  presenting  the  four  sides  of  plain  brickwall,  white- 
8  high.  The  front  or  house  pari  is  towards  the 
sortn. 

Plas.  Scale  of  25  feet  lo  an  inch,  a,  keeper's 
office^  bf  bedroom ;  c,  kitchen  ;  d,  e,  family  rooms  ; 
Sy  sLore-room  j  i,  a  close  iron  door,  t,  an  iron*grated 
door,  on  a  plan  much  like  the  cell-doors,  but  with 
grates  of  1|  inch  round  iron,  3  inches  apart.  This 
dcoris  placed  iwo  inches  beyond  the  partition  wall, 
so  thai  the  keeper  can  inspect  the  north  as  well  as 
the  west  area,  without  unlocking  the  grated  door. 
«  is  a  close  iron  door;  m  is  an  iron  grate,  set  in 
the  wall,  28  inches  by  30}  n,  an  aperture,  6  inches 
high,  and  14  inches  wide,  to  pass  food  from  the 
kitchen  into  the  Prison.  This  opening  is  a  cast-iron 
box,  with  flanges  at  each  side  of  the  wail.  'J'he 
only  openings  in  the  partition  wall,  which  divides 
the  house  from  the  Prison,  are  three,  viz  at  t,  m, 
and  M.  Each  of  them  hats  an  iron-plate  door,  so 
strong  and  close  as  to  keep  out  fire  and  smoke  from 
ibe  Prison,  in  case  of  the  house  being  burnt. 

The  outside  walls  of  the  Prison  are  of  brown 
Chatham  wall  stone,  laid  solid  in  mortar.  The 
Prison  walls  are  20  inches  thick,  and  18  feet  high, 
and  Cor  warmth  and  dryness  are  furred,  lathed,  and 
plastered,  4  inches  thick,  making  two  feet.  The 
outside  Prison  walls  have  10  windows,  each  4  panes 
wide  by  8  high,  of  10  by  12  glass.  The  sash  opens 
iji  halves  perpendicularly.  Each  window  has  7 
perpendicular  j^rates,  of  1^  inch  round  wrought 
iTQD,  drilled  4  inches  into  stone  window  caps  and 
sills,  and  farther  confined  by  passing  through  three 
cross-bars  of  4  by  |  inch  iron,  the  ends  laid  we 


Into  the   wall. 


rhe 


heiffht  of  the  window  silU 


above  the  outside  is  7  feet  3  above  the  brick  pav- 


washcd,  but  not  lathed  or  plastered.  Over  head  is 
a  2  inch  oak  planking,  well  spiked  to  the  under  side 
of  ihe  joists,  and  then  lathed  and  plastered.  The 
only  door  to  the  rooms  t,  u,  v,  must  be  approached 
by  going  through  the  keeper's  office,  t  and  u  have 
each  one,  and  r  two,  half  windows  containing  12 
panes  of  9  by  12  glass.  The  other  half  of  these 
windows  is  covered  inside  by  masonry,  16  inches 
thick,  composed  of  alternate  layers  of  brick  and 
granite,  (6  inches  thick  of  each.)  The  grates  are 
of  2^  and  3  inch  round  wrought  iron,  set  4  inches 
apart,  one  tier  to  each  window.  The  window  over 
the  outside  door  to  keeper's  office,  looking  upon  the 
stairs,  is  grated  with  2  inch  round  iron,  to  keep 
persons  outside  from  getting  access  to  the  slairway. 
'J'he  galleries  to  the  second  story  of  cells  are  2^ 
feet  Wide,  supported  upon  iron  arms  laid  2  feet  into 
the  wall,  of  iron  2\  by  1  inch,  and  bent  to  receive 
ihe  railing,  which  is  3  feel  high. 

Elevation,  PerpendicClir  Section,  and 
Horizontal  Section  of  a  Cell  Door.  Scale, 
1^  inch  to  a  foot.  The  door  is  6  feet  high,  2^  wide, 
and  2  inches  thick  in  the  frame  and  cross-bars. 
Front  and  ends  of  the  door-frame  are  of  2  by  |  inch 
iron  5  back  of  frame  2  by  |',  cross-bars  2  by  ^  inch. 
Eleven  round  grates  of  13-16  iron.  The  round  rods 
are  passed  through  holes  drilled  in  the  cross-bars, 
and  have  shoulders  of  1-16  inch  at  each  end.  inside 
of  the  frame  which  they  pass  through,  and  are 
strongly  riveted  on  the  outside  in  countersunk  mor- 
tises, as  are  also  the  tenons  of  the  cross-bars.  Lock- 
plate  6.^  inches  wide  by  ^  thick,  dovetailed  at  each 
end  into  the  frame,  and  fastened  to  it  by  counter- 
sunk rivets.   The  lock  plate  is  flush  with  two  cross- 


leg  of  the  areas,  6  feet.  The  cell  walls  are  of  bars,  and  forms  with  them  a  surface  of  7.^  inches 
hrtck  masonry.  The  cast  and  west  areas  are  each  [wide,  to  receive  a  lock  6|  inches  wide.  The  open- 
12  feet  wide^  north  area,  6^  feet}  south  area,  3  ing  at  bottom  of  the  door  is  formed  by  a  frame  of  2 
feet.  by  |  inch  iron,  wiih  two  tenons  at  bottom,  and  three 

The  end  and  centre  walls  are  16  inches  thick ;  rods  riveted  to  it  at  top,  and  is  6  by  9  inches  in  the 
side  walls,  20  inches,  and  cross  (or  division)  wails, Iclear.  The  <loor  turns  on  a  round  pivot,  2  inches  in 
IS  inches.  The  floor  and  ceiling  of  each  cell  con-  diameter,  in  a  cast  iron  box  which  is  leaded  into  the 
sists  of  a  single  Bolton  flagging  stone,  4  inchcsjstone  door-sill.  A  like  pivot  at  top  passes  up  into 
thick,  laid  3  inches  into  the  brick  walls  all  round,  a  hole  drilled  in  the  door-cap,  and  through  a  round 
A  separate  ventilator,  4  inches  square,  opens  into  hole  drilled  in  an  iron  bar  of  4  inches  by  |,  let  in 
the  back  side  of  each  cell  j  opening,  in  the  firstjflush  with  the  under  side  of  the  door-cap,  and  laid 
s'.ory,  into  the  cells  in  two  places,  viz.,  one  at  the!  16  inches  into  the  wail.  The  amount  of  clear  space 
floor,  and  one  al  the  ceiling}  into  the  second  story  throuo^h  this  door,  for  the  admission  of  li^ht,  heat, 
of  cells  the  ventilator  opens  only  at  the  ceiling,  and  air,  is  18  inches  in  width,  by  5  feet  2  m  length. 
Four  cells  in  the  first  story,  (2,  3,  4, 5,)  have  their|The  doors  of  the  cells  2,  3,  4,  and  5,  have  frames  2 
fronts  interlaced  with  brick-work  and  blocks  of  inches  by  1  the  back  side ;  2  bv  |  front  and  ends ; 
fmnito  alternately,  and  have  stronger  doors  than^cross-bars  2  by  |;  11  round  rods,  1  inch  in  diame- 
tli'^  rest.  The  outside  Prison  door  is  under  the  win- 1  ter,  and  lock-phte  |  thick;  also  iron  plate  doors, 
dow,  at  o.  Each  cell  has  a  bedstead  of  1  inch labove  and  below  the  lock-plate,  made  to  shut  close 
round  iron,  6^  feet  long,  2^  wide  at  the  head,  and  and  to  open  in  halves. 


£  feel  at  the  foot,  and  turns  on  hinges  set  in  the 
crocs  waJi.  The  bedstead  is  hooked  up  by  day, 
and  Id  down  at  night,  supported  upon  the  pine 
ttool  which  serves  for  a  seat  m  the  day  time. 

Section,  from  north  to  south,  through  the  west 
'ler  of  rooms  in  the  bouse,  and  the  west  area  of  the 
Prijjon,  showing  the  elevation  of  the  block  of  cells, 
and  nnrih  and  sooth  areas,  to  the  ceiling,  a  is  the 
kerper'ft  ofl^ee.  t,  u,  v,  are  3  Prison  rooms  16  feet 
3f]jare.  The  inside  walls  are  of  12  inch  brick- 
work.   The  otttside  walls  of  u  and  v  spread,  as 


Fastenings.  Locks.  10by6|  inches,  with  bolts 
2i^  by  1  inch,  and  3  tumblers.  Also  4  sliding  bars 
of  ]|  by  I  inch  iron,  laid  in  the  wall,  and  throwing 
stout  stuas  (at  /)  upon  the  upper  front  corners  of 
the  doors.  The  sliding  bars  move  by  levers  at  the 
north  end  of  the  block  of  cells,  with  a  strong  pad- 
lock fastening  to  each  of  the  four  levers.  The  lock 
staples  are  cast-iron  boxes,  opening  (only!  towards 
the  lock-belt,  3  inches  high  by  ll  wide.  The 
shank  and  flange  of  the  staple  extend  12  inches  into 
the  wall. 
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CONSTITUTION 


or  THB 


)9i:ffiioti  9f»(fiiline  Sbocfttfi. 


Abticlx  1.    Thif  Society  shall  be  called  the  Prison  Discipline  Socixrr. 

Art.  2.  It  shall  be  the  object  of  this  Society  to  promote  the  iinprovexnent  of 
Public  Prisons. 

Art.  3.  It  shall  be  the  duty  of  this  Society  to  take  measures  for  effecting  the 
formation  of  one  or  more  Prison  Discipline  Societies  in  each  of  the  United  States, 
and  to  cooperate  with  all  such  Societies  in  accompliihing  the  object  specified  in 
the  second  article  of  this  Constitution. 

Art.  4.  Any  Society,  having  the  same  object  in  ?iew,  which  shall  become 
anziliary  to  this,  and  snail  contribute  to  its  funds,  shall  thereby  secure  for  the 
Prisons,  in  the  State  where  such  Society  is  located,  special  attention  firom  this 
Society. 

Art.  5.    £ach  subscriber  of  two  dollars,  annually,  shall  be  a  Member. 

Art.  6.  £ach  subscriber  of  thirty  dollars,  at  one  time,  shall  be  a  Member  for 
Life. 

Art.  7.    Each  subscriber  often  dollars,  annually,  shall  be  a  Director. 

Art.  8.  Each  subscriber  of  one  hundred  dollars,  or  who  shall,  by  one  additional 
payment,  increase  his  original  subscription  to  one  hundred  dollars,  shall  be  a 
Director  for  Life. 

Art.  9.  The  officers  of  this  Society  shall  be  a  President,  as  many  Vice-Presi- 
dents as  shall  be  deemed  expedient,  a  Treasurer,  and  a  Secretary,  to  be  chosen 
annually,  and  a  Board  of  Managers,  whose  duty  it  shall  be  to  conduct  the  bnsineaB 
of  the  Society.  This  Board  shall  consist  of  six  clergymen  and  six  laymen,  of 
whom  six  shall  reside  in  the  city  of  Boston,  and  five  shall  constitute  a  auorum. 

Every  Minister  of  the  Gospel,  who  is  a  Member  of  this  Society,  shall  oe  entitled 
to  meet  and  deliberate  with  tne  Board  of  Managers. 

The  Managers  shall  call  special  meeting^s  of  3ie  Society,  and  fill  such  vacancies 
as  may  occur  by  death  or  otherwise  in  their  own  Board. 

Art.  10.  Tne  President,  Vice-Presidents,  Treasurer,  and  Secretary,  shall  be, 
ex  afido.  Members  of  the  Board  of  Managers. 

Art.  11.  Directors  shall  be  entitled  to  meet  and  vote  at  all  meetings  of  the 
Board  of  Managers. 

Art.  12.  Tne  annual  meetincs  of  this  Society  shall  be  held  in  Boston,  on  ^ 
week  of  the  General  Election,  when,  besides  choosing  the  officers  as  specified  in 
the  ninth  article,  the  accounts  of  the  Treasurer  shall  be  presented,  and  the  proceed- 
ings of  the  fotegoiDU  year  reported. 

Art.  13.  The  Managers  shall  meet  at  such  time  and  place,  in  the  city  of  Boston, 
as  they  shall  appoint. 

Art.  14.  At  the  meetings  of  the  Society,  and  of  the  Managers,  the  President, 
or,  in  his  absence,  the  Vice-President  first  on  the  list  then  present,  and,  in  the 
absence  of  the  President  and  of  all  the  Vice-Presidents,  such  Member  as  shall  be 
^»pointed  for  that  purpose,  shall  preside. 

Art.  15.  The  Secretary,  in  concurrence  with  two  of  the  Mana^rs,  or,  in  the 
absence  of  the  Secreisxyi  any  three  of  the  Managers,  may  call  special  meetings  of 
the  Board. 

Art.  16.  The  minutes  of  every  meeting  shall  be  signed  by  the  Chaiiman  or 
Secretary. 

Art.  17.  The  Managers  shall  have  the  power  of  appointing  such  persons  as 
have  rendered  essential  services  to  the  Society  either  Members  Tor  Life  or  Directs 
on  for  Life. 

Art.  18.  No  alteration  shall  be  made  in  this  Constitation  except  by  the  Socie- 
ty, at  an  annual  meeting,  on  the  recommendation  of  the  Board  of  Managers. 


ANNUAL    MEETING. 


The  Seventeenth  Annual  Meeting  of  tiie  Prison  Discipline  Society  haying 
been  notified,  according  to  law,  at  least  seven  days  before,  was  held  in  Park 
Street  Vestiy  on  Monday,  May  S3, 1842,  at  3  o'clock.  The  Rev.  Dr.  Jeitcs, 
being  the  oldest  Vice-President  then  present,  took  the  chair,  and,  a  quorum 
being  present,  opened  the  meeting  with  prayer.  The  Secretary  read  the  min- 
utes of  the  corresponding  meeting  of  the  last  year.  The  Treasurer  read  his 
Report,  and  the  certificate  of  the  Auditors,  HxitRT  Hill,  Esq.,  and  James 
Means,  Esq.,  which  Report  was  accepted.  Mr.  Daniel  Bafford  was  ap- 
pointed a  committee  to  distribute,  collect,  and  sort  the  votes  for  the  officers  of 
the  coming  year.  All  the  ofilcers  of  the  previous  year  were  reelected,  except 
Rev.  Rurus  Andbrbon,  D.  D.,  and  Rev.  Wm.  M.  Rogers,  who  declined  re- 
election on  the  ground  that  numerous  other  avocations  had  prevented  them 
from  attending  the  meetings  of  the  Board.  In  their  places  the  Rev.  Samitci. 
X.  LoTHROP  and  Rev.  Oorhah  D.  Abbott  were  elected  as  members  of  the 
Board  of  Managers.  The  following  gentlemen  were  dected  Directont;  in 
oonsideration  of  important  services  rendered:  —  Hon.  John  R.  Adan, 
George  B.  Emerson,  Esq.,  and  Rev.  Jacob  Abbott. 

A  vote  of  thanks  was  passed  to  the  Rev.  Chari.es  Cletezj^nd  for  his 
Aiithfiil  and  gratuitoos  services  as  Treasurer  anofther  year. 

It  was  then  voted  to  adjourn,  after  prayer,  to  meet  in  the  Park  Street  Cliurch 
on  Tuesday  morning.  May  24,  at  11  o'clock,  to  bear  the  Report  and  addresses. 
Tbe  meeting  ww  closed  with  prayer  by  the  Rev.  Gorbam  D.  Abbott. 

The  Public  Meeting  was  held,  according  to  adjournment,  in  Park  Street 
Church,  on  Tuesday  morning,  May  34, 1642,  at  11  o'clock,  A.  M.  The  Pres- 
ident of  the  Society,  the  Hon.  Samuel  T.  Armstrong,  took  the  chair,  and, 
at  his  request,  the  Rev.  Silas  Aiken  opened  the  meeting  by  reading  the  35th 
chapter  <^  Isaiah,  and  by  prayer.  **  The  wilderness  and  ,  the  soiitaiy  place 
shall  be  glad  for  them ;  and  the  desert  Wfaall  rejoice,  and  blossom  as  the  rose." 
The  Rev.  Charles  Cleveland  read  the  Treasurer's  Report  The  Secre> 
taiy  read  an  abstract  of  the  Seventeenth  Anmial  Repoit. 

The  Rev.  Georoe  Allen,  chaplain  of  the  State  Hospital  at  Woicesteri 
offered  the  resolution  for  the  acceptance  of  the  Report  Dr.  Walter  Coah- 
iriRo  seconded  tbe  resolution,  and  Rev.  Ansel  D.  Edot,  of  New  Jersey, 
still  further  sustained  it  These  gentlemen  all  addressed  the  meeting  in  a 
most  encouraging  manner. 

The  Rev.  Gorham  D.  Abbott  offered  the  second  resolution,  which  was 

seconded  by  the  Rev.  Mr.  Kirk:  — 

Resolioed,  That  this  inatitutioii)  whose  object  it  emphatkseHy  is,  to  Mug  nilief  and  coo- 
eolation  to  suffering  humanity;  to  instruct  the  ignorant 3  to  reclaim  the  viciottl;  to 
bring  tto  goilty  to  repeatance,  and  all  the  Uessings  of  merey  vnA  peace  to  the  con- 
demned and  lost,  —  has  a  peculiar  claim  upon  every  professed  disciple  of  the  Savior  of 
Ihe  world. 

These  gentlemen,  also,  both  addressed  the  meeting  in  such  a  manner  tat, 

OB  the  whole,  at  was  cevishiered  one  of  the  most  encouraging  anniversaiy 

meetings  which  the  Society  had  ever  held. 


ANNUAL  REPORT. 


With  gratitude  to  God  for  his  mercies,  and  earnest  prayer, 
in  the  name  of  our  Lord  and  Savior  Jesus  Christ,  for  the  out- 
pouring of  his  holy  spirit  on  all  Prisons,  and  on  all  the  Insane 
Poor,  whether  remaining  in  Prison,  or  already  removed  to  suit- 
able Asylumis,  the  managers  of  the  Prison  Discipline  Society 
present  their  Seventeenth  Annual  Report. 

"  Blessed  is  he  that  considereth  the  poor :  the  Lord  will 
preserve  him,  and  keep  him  a/tve."  In  looking  over  the 
large  list  of  principal  friends  and  benefactors  of  the  Society, 
we  notice  the  death  of  but  two,  during  the  last  year.  It  is  a 
source  of  grateful  feeling,  that  so  large  a  proportion  of  our 
friends  have  been  kept  alive. 

Among  those,  however,  who  have  been  benefited  by  the 
Society's  labors,  we  have  lost  a  friend,  in  the  person  of  a  re- 
formed convict,  who,  perhaps,  did  more  for  the  cause  while  liv- 
ing, and  naay  continue  to  do  more  though  dead,  than  any  other 
man.     We  shall  notice  him  at  length  in  the 

PLAN  OF  THE  REPORT. 

1.  Jacob  Hodges. 

2.  Diminution  of  Crime, 

3.  Penitentiaries  and  Prisons. 

4.  Pennsylvania  System  of  Prison  Discipline. 

5.  Asylums  for  Lunatics. 


1.     JACOB  HODGES. 


EXTRACT  OF  A  LETTER  CONCERNING   HIM   FROM   THE   REV. 

ANSEL  D.  EDDY,  OF  NEWARK,  N.  J. 

Mr.  Eddy  was  formerly  pastor  of  the  Congregational  church 
in  Canandaigna,  with  which  Jacob  united  when  he  went  there 

1*  J2 
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to  live.  He  remained  in  Canandaigiia  several  years  after  Jacob 
joined  the  church  under  his  care,  and  had  frequent  and  favor- 
able opportunities  of  observation  upon  his  conduct.  After 
Jacob's  death,  in  February,  1842,  Mr.  Eddy  was  requested  by 
the  Committee  of  arrangements  for  the  seventeenth  anniversary 
of  the  Prison  Discipline  Society,  to  be  present  at  the  annual 
meeting  in  Boston,  and  testify  before  the  friends  of  "the  Society, 
what  he  knew  concerning  the  conduct  and  character  of  Jacob 
Hodges,  a  reformed  convict,  who  had  long  been  a  cherished 
object  of  care  and  affection  with  the  Society.  Mr.  Eddy 
wrote,  in  reply  to  the  letter  of  invitation,  as  follows :  — 

''  r^EWAU,  N.  J.,  Moff  U,  VMSL 

^  1  will  tij  to  be  with  you.  The  object  is  one  near  my  heazt  I  have 
written  his  history,  and  offered  it  to  the  Sabbath  School  Committee  for  pub- 
lication. It  is  about  the  extent  of  three  sermons.  I  wish  I  could  five  you  a 
brief  of  it  I  think  it  would  add  interest  to  yonz  meetings  to  haye  liis  whole 
life  and  death  before  you. 

"  He  was  bom  in  liancaster,  Penn.,  of  poor  free  parents.  At  ten  years  of 
ag«,  he  entered  a  seafaring  life,  —  a  boy  waiter  to  every  body  on  board; 
continued  at  sea  till  some  time  during  tiie  last  war,  visiting  every  part  of 
Europe.  Thrown  upon  shoie,  in  his  poverty,  ignorance,  and  guilt,  he  wan- 
dered into  Orange  county,  where  his  crime  was  perpetrated.  If  vou  can  lay 
your  hand  on  a  book  called  the  '  Criminal  Calendar/  you  will  find  the  detail 
of  his  trial  This,  with  his  own  story,  and  Abbott's  *  Younjf  Christian,'  with 
what  I  knew  of  him  myself,  furnished  me  the  data  from  which  I  made  up  my 
,  account  of  him. 

^  Mrs.  Martin,  with  whom  he  lived  in  Canandaigua,  who  is  now  at  our  house, 
is  enthusiastic  in  her  admiration  of  him. 

^  In  addition  to  the  notice  of  Jacob  in  the  <  New  Yoric  Observer,'  I  would 
state  that  Jacob's  Bible  may  have  a  stoiy  with  it  There  was  one  wretched 
white  family  in  Canandaigua,  forsaken  of  all ; — too  low  amd  bad  to  call  forth 
help  or  hope.  He  went  to  see,  and  urge  them  to  rise  and  live.  He  spent 
night  after  night  with  them ;  toik  Ms  ImU^  and  read  to  them.  The  son  came 
to  Jacob  for  instruction.  His  mother  soon  followed ;  the  father  also.  The 
two  first  mentioned  have  joined  the  church ;  the  old  man  is  reformed.  This 
is  one  specimen  of  his'^useHdness." 

Mr.  Eddy  was  present  at  the  meeting,  and  gave  his  testis 
mony  concerning  Jacob. 

The  secretary  of  the  Prison  Discipline  Society  had  several 
conversations  with  him  at  different  periods,  both  in  Prison  and 
after  his  discharge,  embracing  a  period  of  thirteen  years  of  his 
life,  and  made,  at  the  time,  a  record,  from  his  lips,  of  his  con- 
versation, which  has  been  carefully  preserved,  and  is  now 
given  to  the  public.  Mr.  Abbott's  notice  of  Jacob,  published 
some  years  since  in  the  ''  Young  Christian,"  was  taken  frcHoa 
the  second  conversation,  aa  here  published.  It  was  given  in 
that  book  without  a  name,  as  the  Second  Convict's  Story,  with 
the  initio  W.  because  the  person  to  whom  it  related  was  then 
4dive.     The  following  is  a  record  of  the  first  converaation :  — 
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My  First  Conversation  with  a   Black  Man,   called  Jack 

Hodges  J  in  the  Auburn  Prison. 

"  How  old  are  you?  " 

"  I  don't  know  exactly ;  but  I  judge  myself  to  be .  aboal 
fifty-two."  y 

"  Have  you  been  a  great  sinner  ? " 

"  I  have,  sir  —  a  very  great  sinner." 

**  What  hare  yon  done  that  is  so  wicked  7  " 

'^  1  have  done  every  thing  that  is  abominable  in  the  sight  of! 
God ;  — cursing,  and  swearing,  and  getting  drunk,  and  murder 
at  last." 

"Do  you  know  that  no  murderer  can  enter  the  kingdom 
of  God  ? " 

''  I  thought,  first,  that  there  could  be  no  hope ;  but  as  I  read 
further,  I  found  that,  if  I  repented  and  believed  in  the  Lord 
Jesus  Christ,  I  might  be  saved." 

"  If  you  get  to  heaven,  how  do  you  expect  to  get  there  ?  " 

"  Through  the  mercies  of  the  Lord  Jesus  Christ.  In  my 
prayers  I  cast  myself  on  him." 

Said  Mr.  Curtis, 

*'  In  the  providence  of  God,  you  have  a  long  sentence ; 
here  you  must  live,  and  here  you  may  die.  Can  you  say, 
*  Thy  will  be  done  '  ? " 

"  That  is  my  prayer." 

Again,  I  said  to  him, 

'^  Do  yda  feel  any  gratitude  ?  " 

'^  Yes,  sir ;  I  feel  grateful  that  I  was  brought  here.  When 
KLr.  Curtis  had  been  here  about  five  months,  he  preached  his 
last  sermon,  and  said  he  was  going  away.  I  thought  my  all 
was  lost,  —  that  I  shonld  die ;  but  when  he  came  back,  I  was 
so  lifted  up,  I  cannot  tell  how  I  felt.  My  happiness  is  in  hear*- 
ing  the  word  of  God." 

"  What  has  the  Lord  Jesus  Christ  done  for  your  soul  ? " 

"  I  don't  know  that  he  has  done  any  thing  for  my  soul  yet ; 
for  when  I  think  heaven  is  such  a  good  place,  I  think  that 
such  a  sinner  as  I  am  cannot  go  there  ]  but  then  I  hear  some 
words  — '  Come,  cheer  up  I  you  may  be  saved.' " 

Mr.  Curtis  said, 

"  I  preached  last  Sabbath  for  the  purpose  of  showing  you 
how  you  might  know  whether  you  are  a  child  of  God." 

"I  said,  as  I  examined  myself,  I  could  find  no  holiness 
in  me." 

"  Do  you  feel  that  you  are  growing  bett^  ?  " 
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"I^feel  worse  aiid  worse  every  day.  My  guilt  appears 
worse 'and  worse." 

''Do  you  think  sin  is  any  less  sinful  because  it  is  re- 
pented of? " 

"  No,  sir,  I  should  think  not.  The  more  I  lore  God,  the 
more  I  hate  myself." 

"  Do  you  think  you  love  God  ? ", 

"I  do," 

"  What  makes  you  think  you  love  Grod  ? " 

"  Because  I  don't  love  to  see  any  thing  that  is  bad ;  and 
because,  when  I  go  to  hear  his  word,  it  Icindles  up  in  me,  and 
liove  it." 

"  Did  you  not  always  have  such  feelings  towards  God  ? " 

"  No,  sir.  When  I  first  came  to  this  place,  I  loved  every 
thing  else." 

"  How  long  since  you  began  to  love  God  ?  " 

"  About  four  months  ago,  I  was  thinking  upon  my  past  life, 
and  I  felt  a  weight  in  my  heart,  and  I  thought  I  should  sink, 
and  then  the  love  of  God  was  shed  abroad  in  my  heart." 

"  Do  you  love  to  read  the  Word  or  God?  " 

*' Yes,  sir,  — more  than  my  victuals  and  my  drink." 

"  Do  you  remember  what  is  said  concerning  '  my  Beloved '  ? " 

''  I  feel  love  to  him  who  gave  himself  for  my  justification." 

"  Do  you  believe  there  is  any  Holy  Ghost  ?  " 

"I  read  it." 

"  What  do  you  understand  by  it  ?  " 

"  I  do  not  know." 

''  You  believe  something  has  been  done  in  your  hteart" 

"  I  believe  my  heart  has  been  changed." 

He  seemed  pleased  with  the  views  which  were  given  him 
of  the  Holy  Ghost. 

"Where  would  you. have  been  if  you  had  not  been  ar- 
rested ? " 

"  I  should  have  been  this  day  in  torment ;  for  I  was  going 
*  swift  to  destruction." 

He  was  asked  if  he  loved  Mr.  Curtis.  He  said  he  poured 
out  his  whole  heart  in  prayer  for  Mr.  Curtis.  He  finished  this 
interview  in  language  expressive  of  so  much  humility  and 
brokenness  of  heart,  and,  at  the  same  time,  of  so  much  spirit- 
uality and  Christian  afiection,  and  in  a  manner  so  endearing, 
that  I  did  not  attempt  to  write,  or  stop  him  that  I  might  take 
the  words  from  his  mouth,  lest  I  should  break  the  beautiful 
flow  of  his  language  and  thought.  When  he  took  my  hand, 
with  a  giant's  grasp,  to  bid  me  "Good-by,"  the  great  tears 
rolled  down  his  cheeks,  and  he  turned  and  walked  away  from 
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US  with  great  gravity  and  humility.  As  be  sfaut  the  door,  Mr. 
Curtis  said,  "  I  have  not  a  brother  in  the  world  whom  1  lofe 
more  than  that  negro."  I  will  only  add  to  the  narrative,  in 
diis  jrface,  what  I  have  often  said,  that  Jack  Hodges  was  the 
only  man  that  ever  reminded  me,  by  his  air,  his  gravity,  his 
native  dignity,  his  step  and  tread,  of  Washington.  He  always 
did.  And,  as  some  proof  that  it  was  not  my  eye  alone  that 
was  thus  moved  by  seeing  him,  it  may  be  stated  that,  when 
this  remark  was  made  concerning  him,  some  years  since,  to  the 
superintendent  of  the  Baltimore  Penitentiary,  who  had  just 
letomed  to  Baltimore  from  a  visit  to  the  Auburn  Prison,  he 
instantly  said, ''  I  saw  that  man  when  I  was  there,  and  maiked 
him  in  the  yard  among  six  hundred  convicts,  for  his  air.  ENd 
he  not  lead  one  of  the  gangs  in  their  daily  marches  through 
the  yard?"  The  place  allotted  to  him  was  always  as  a 
leader  of  one  of  the  gangs. 

AuBVKN  Pbismt,  N.  Y.,  Mardk  81, 1828. 

Made  preparations  with  Mr.  Curtis,  the  chaplain,  for  per- 
sonal conversation  and  examination  of  serious  convicts. 

My  Second  Conversation  with  Jack  Sodges. 

He  is  familiarly  called  Old  Jade.  He  is  a  black  man,  aged 
about  fifty-four;  was  bom  in  Lancaster,  Penn.  '^Does  not 
know  his  age  accurately ;  is  ignorant ;  could  not  read  the 
Bible  when  he  ^ame  to  this  Prison.  Since  he  came  here,  has 
studied  in  his  cell,  and  learnt  to  read.  The  crime  for  which 
he  was  sentenced  for  twenty-one  years  was,  killing  a  man. 
He  was  led  away  to  commit  this  crime  by  the  man  he  lived 
with,  who  had  been  at  him  five  or  six  months  to  do  it,  before 
he  would ;  and  then  he  would  not ;  but  he  was  firs^  m»le 
drunk,  and  then  he  committed  the  horrible  crime  for  which  he 
was  sentenced.  The  man  who  was  killed  was  a  very  bad 
man  —  so  counted  by  all  Orange  county." 

^But,  bad  as  he  was,"  said  Jack,  "it  was  no  cloak  for  me : 
I  had  no  business  with  him.  I  shot  at  him,^'  said  Jack,  "  and 
then  Dunning  took  the  gun,  and  beat  him  over  the  head  till 
he  was  dead." 

*'  You  was  4runk,  was  you  ? " 

'*^  I  was  not  very  drunk,  at  the  time  that  I  shot ;  but  I  had 
been  stupid,  and  the  rum  had  got  out  of  me.  It  was  in  the 
skirts  «f  the  woods.  I  had  been  asleep  there,  and  Dunning 
came  and  woke  me  up,  and  said,  if  we  meant  to  do  any  thing, 
we  had  better  do  it  then.    It  hurts  my  heart  to  talk  about  it,*'' 
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said  Jack,  turning  to  me  with  a  look  of  anguish,  and  laying 
his  hand  on  his  heaving  bosom. 

''  Dunning  was  hung,  and  James  Tid  was  hung.  Concklin, 
who  was  the  instigator,  was  sent  for  life,  and  Jack  was  sent  fdr 
twenty-one  years." 

'^  Jack,  how  does  this,  and  all  your  other  sins  appear  ?  " 
'^  Very  great,"  said  Jack  ]  ^^  but  this  does  not  appear  so 
great  as  all  my  other  sins  against  God — cursing,  and  swearing, 
and  getting  drunk."  Jack  said,  ^^  When  I  first  began  to 
reflect,  I  saw  my  sins,  in  my  cell,  so  great,  that  I  felt,  if  God 
should  not,  for  Christ's  sake,  have  mercy  on  me,  I  must  go 
down  to  the  lowest  hell.  I  was  sitting  down  at  my  work,  in 
the  north  wing.  Mr.  Curtis  came  along,  and  asked  me  my 
crime.  I  told  him.  He  said  that  was  one  of  the  greatest 
crimes ;  but  then  he  told  me  I  might  remember  David's  sin, 
and  he  was  forgiven.  Before  that,  I  had  thought  my  crime 
was  so  great  that  I  could  not  be  forgiven.  A  little  while  after, 
Mr.  Brown  came  along,  and  asked  Mr.  Curtis  if  he  had  been 
talking  with  me  any  thing  about  my  crime.  Mr.  Curtis  told 
him  yes,  he  was  just  talking  with  me.  The  keeper  then 
passed  on.  Mr.  Curtis  then  said,  'Let  your  crime  be  as 
great  as  it  will,  pray  to  God,  and  put  your  trust  in  him,  and 
you  shall  find  rest  to  your  soul ; '  which  I  shall  ever  love  him 
for  while  God  gives  me  breath.  I  shall  love  Mr.  Curtis,  for 
he  put  me  in  the  way  to  save  my  soul.  He  made  me  promise 
him,  faithfully,  that  I  would  go  to  God,  and  try  to  find  mercy. 
And  yet,  master,  I  had  a  doubt,  in  my  heart,  my  sins  were 
so  heavy,  whether  I  should  be  forgiven.  Mr.  Curtis  left  me, 
and  I  went  into  my  cell,  and  poured  out  my  heart  to  God  to 
have  mercy  on  me.  He  told  me,  '  If  you  can't  read,  I  will 
visit  you,  at  your  cell,  and  put  you  in  the  way.'  The  more  I 
prayed,  the  worse  I  grew  ;  heavier  and  heavier,  the  worse  my 
sins  grew.  The  next  day,  Mr.  Brown  came  along,  and  I 
asked  him  to  read  a  chapter  to  me.  Mr.  Brown,  as  God  would 
have  it,  turned  over  a  chapter,  the  fifty-fifth  chapter  of  Isaiah, 
which  says,  *  Every  one  that  thirsteth,  come  ye  to  the  waters, 
and  he  that  hath  no  money ;  come  ye,  and  buy  wine  and 
milk  without  money  and  without  price.'  He  read  along  till 
he  came  to  where  the  prophet  says,  '  My  thoughts  are  not 
your  thoughts,  nor  my  ways  your  ways,  saith  the  Lord,  ^or 
as  the  heavens  are  higher  than  the  earth,  so  are  my  ways 
higher  than  your  ways,  and  my  thoughts  than  your  thoughts. 
For  as  the  rain  cometh  down,  and  the  snow  firom  heaven,  and 
rettuneth  not  thither,  but  watereth  the  earth,  and  maketh  it 
bring  forth,  and  bud,  that  it  may  give  seed  to  the  sower  and 
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bread  to  the  eater,  so  shall  my  word  be,  that  goeth  forth  out 
of  my  mouth :  it  shall  not  return  mito  me  void,  but  it  shall 
accomplish  that  which  I  please,  and  it  shall  {»ro^r  in  the 
thing  whereto  I  sent  it.  For  ye  shall  go  out  with  joy,  and  be 
led  forth  with  peace ;  the  mountains  and  the  hills  shall  break 
forth  before  you  into  singing,  and  all  the  trees  of  the  field 
shall  clap  their  hands.  Instead  of  the  thorn  shall  cpme  up  the 
fir-tree,  and  instead  of  the  brier  shall  come  up  the  myrtle-tree ; 
and  it  shall  be  to  the  Lord  for  a  name ;  for  an  everlasting  sign 
that  shall  not  be  cut  off.' 

"  I  found  it  give  me  great  encouragement  to  go  on  to  pray 
to  see  if  I  could  find  relief  from  all  my  troubles  —  the  load  of 
sin  that  was  on  my  heart.  I  thought,  and  prayed  ;  and  the 
more  I  prayed,  the  worse  I  growed ;  the  heavier  my  sins  ap- 
peared to  be. 

"  A  night  or  two  after  that,  'Mr.  Curtis  came  to  my  cell,  and 
asked  me  how  I  felt.  I  told  him  my  sins  were  greater  than  I 
could  bear — so  guilty,  so  heavy.  He  asked  me  if  I  thought 
jffaying  would  make  my  sins  any  less.  I  give  Mr.  Curtis  no 
answer.  He  left  me,  and  I  went  to  prayer.  I  was  almost  fit 
to  expire.  In  all  my  sorrows,  I  had  not  a  right  sorrow.  My 
soRow  was  because  I  had  sinned  against  man.  The  Sunday 
following,  just  after  I  had  carried  my  dinner  into  my  cell,  I 
pat  down  my  dinner,  and  I  went  to  prayer.  I  rose,  and  just 
as  I  rose  from  my  prayer,  Mr.  Curtis  was  at  the  door.  Says 
he,  '  We  are  all  guilty  creatures,  and  we  cannot  be  saved, 
except  God,  for  Christ's  sake,  will  save  us.  If  we  pray  and 
go  to  God,  we  must  go  in  the  name  of  Jesus  Christ.  If  we 
expect  to  be  saved,  we  must  be  saved  through  the  blood  and 
righteousness  of  Jesus  Christ.'  Then  I  plucked  up  encourage- 
ment. Says  he,  ^  The  sins  which  you  have  committed  are 
against  your  fellow-creatures,  but  especially  against  God.' 
Now,  I  never  knew  before  that  they  were  against  God.  Mr, 
Curtis  left  me,  and  I  went  to  prayer  again.  I  could  eat  no 
victuals  that  day.     I  did  not  eat  a  mouthful. 

'*  It  struck  me  that  Mr.  Fiske,  a  minister  of  Goshen,  told 
me,  whenever  I  had  a  chapter  read,  to  have  the  Fifty-first 
Psalm  read.  I  could  not  see  any  body  to  get  to  read  it;  and 
how  to  find  it  I  did  not  know ;  and  the  Sunday  following, 
before  the  keepers  unlocked  the  door,  I  rose  up,  and  went  to 
prayer;  and  I  prayed,  ^O  Lord,  thou  knowest  I  am  igno- 
rant— brought  up  in  ignorance;  thou  knowest  my  bring- 
ing up.  Nothing  is  too  hard  for  thee  to  do.  May  it  please 
thee,  O  Lord,  to  show  me  that  chapter,  that  I  may  read  it 
with  understanding.'     I  rose  from  prayer,  and  went  to  my 
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Bible,  and  turned  over,  and  eatmted  every  psatm,  and  it  ap^ 
peared  to  me  that  God  was  with  me,  and  I  counted  right  to 
the  Fifty-first  Psakn.  I  marked  it,  and  then  the  door  was 
opened,  and  we  went  to  empty  our  pails.  When  we  came 
back,  I  opened  the  Bible  again,  and  looked  at  that  psalm,  and 
it  come  to  me  just  as  plain  as  if  I  had  had  learning.  I  could 
read  a  little,  and  began  to  spell,  ^Hni-y-e  m-e*4r-c-y,'  &c. 
I  looked  over  it,  and  spelt  it,  and  r^ad  it,  and  put  the 
Bible  down,  and  fell  upon  my  knees.  ^  Have  mercy  upon  me, 
O  God,  according  to  thy  loving-kindness  :  according  unto  the 
multitude  of  thy  tender  mercies,  blot  out  my  transgression. 
Wash  me  thoroughly  from  mine  iniquities,  and  cleanse  me 
from  my  sins ;  for  my  sin  is  ever  before  me.  Against  thee, 
thee  only,  have  I  sinned,  and  done  this  evil  in  thy  sight ;  that 
thou  mightest  be  justified  when  thou  speakest,  and  be  clear 
when  thoti  judgest.  Behold,  I  was  shapen  in  iniquity,  and  in 
sin  did  my  mother  conceive  me.  Behold,  thou  desirest  truth 
in  the  inward  part  ,*  and  in  the  hidden  part  thou  shalt  make 
me  to  know  wisdom.  Purge  me  with  hyssop,  and  I  shall  be 
clean  ;  wash  me,  and  I  shall  be  whiter  than  snow.  Make  me 
to  hear  joy  and  gladness;  that  the  bones  which  thou  hast 
broken  may  rejoice.  Hide  thy  face  from  my  sins,  and  blot 
out  all  mine  iniquities.  Create  in  me  a  clean  heart,  O  God, 
and  renew  a  right  spirit  within  me.  Restore  unto  me  the 
joys  of  thy  salvation,  and  uphold  me  with  thy  free  spirit. 
Then  will  I  teach  transgressors  thy  wayB,  and  sinners  shall  be 
converted  unto  thee.  Deliver  me  from  blood-guiltiness,  O 
God,  thou  God  of  my  salvation ;  and  my  tongue  shall  sing 
aloud  of  thy  righteousness.  O  Lord,  open  thou  my  lips,  and 
my  mouth  shall  show  forth  thy  praise.  For  thou  desirest  not 
sacrifice ;  else  would  I  give  it.  Thou  delightest  not  in  burnt** 
offering.  The  sacrifices  of  God  are  a  broken  spirit ;  a  broken 
and  a  contrite  heart,  O  God,  thou  wilt  not  despise.  Do  good 
in  thy  good  pleasure  unto  Zion  ,*  build  thou  the  walls  of  Jeru** 
salem.  Then  shalt  thou  be  pleased  with  the  sacrifices  of 
bumt-otfering  and  whole  burnt-offering.  Then  shall  they 
offer  bullocks  on  thine  altar.'  That  is  the  last  of  the  psalm,'* 
said  Jack. 

*'Now,  master,  when  I  came  to  the  words, '  Deliver  me  from 
blood-guiltinesSj^  I  was  struck  dumb.  I  could  not  say  any 
more  at  that  time.  I  fell  upon  my  knees,  and  prayed  to  God 
to  have  mercy  upon  me  for  Christ's  sake.  I  grew  worse  and 
wiMTse.  I  went  on  that  way,  praying,  striving,  and  fighting, 
against  sin  and  Satan,  and  growing  worse  and  worse,  before  I 
fo«md  any  relief  from  my  misery.     I  recollect  something 
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gnawing  in  my  breast,  and  telling  me  it  was  no  use  to  pray ; 
but  when  I  saw  Mr.  Curtis,  he  would  give  me  encouragement. 
As  I  prayed,  I  recollected  I  used  to  hear  old  people  say,  that 
when  a  sinner  sets  out  to  serve  God,  Satan  sets  out  to  keep 
him  off  from  his  watch.  I  concluded  it  was  Satan.  I  went 
to  prayer,  and  I  prayed  to  God  to  keep  Satan  away  from  me  : 
*  Suffer  no  evil  to  approach  my  poor,  feeble  heart. ,  Thou 
knowest  my  frame  and  my  weakness.  Thou  knowest  that  I 
am  nothing  but  dust.  O,  deliver  me  from  my  distresses,  and 
keep  the  evil  One  from  me  ! ' 

"  I  fought  on  so  till  about  the  15th  of  June.  I  was  in  my 
cell,  and  cried  to  God  to  have  mercy  upon  me,  and  I  grew 
worse  and  worse.  All  my  sins,  and  sdl  that  ever  I  had  done 
come  plain  and  open  in  my  sight,  and  I  was  led  to  see  that  I 
must  perish,  and  drop  down  into  hell.  There  was  no  help  for 
me  ;  all  my  sin  was  upon  my  head.  I  went  upon  my  knees, 
and  I  went  to  the  ssune  psalm,  and  I  repeated  it  all  over,  — 
^  Deliver  me  from  blood-guiltiness,  O  God.'  And  I  fell  down 
upon  the  floor,  and  was  struggling,  like  a  man  ignorant  of 
every  thing  —  no  sense  in  me  at  all.  I  felt  a  relief  from  my 
load  of  sin.  I  rose  up  on  my  knees,  and  turned  round,  and  Mr. 
Doxtater  was  at  the  door.  He  heard  me  struggling.  He 
asked  me,  '  What  is  the  matter,  Jack  ? '  '  Lord,  master,' 
said  I,  *  I  don't  know.'  *  Do  you  feel  happy  there,  Jack  ? ' 
*Lord,  master,'  said  I,  'how  can  I  feel  happy, — ^a  poor 
sinner?"  He  went  away,  and  I  fell  down  upon  my  knees 
again,  and  went  to  prayer.  And  in  my  prayer,  my  sins 
were  moved  from  me,  and  I  was  lightened,  and  I  thought 
I  could  fly.  I  felt  as  though  I  could  fly.  I  looked  around 
me,  and  my  cell  appeared  to  be  as  big  as  two  such  cells, 
and  all  appeared  to  be  as  light  as  noon;  just  the  same  as 
if  I  was  in  a  palace.  I  looked  around  me,  and  it  appeared 
to  me  that  I  could  see  my  Savior  upon  his  cross,  bleed- 
ing for  poor  sinners.  I  could  see  the  blood  gushing  out 
from  his  side.  I  rose  up,  and  I  began  to  bless  his  holy  name. 
My  sins,  my  load  of  sins,  moved  away  from  me,  and  I  felt 
light,  as  though  I  could  fly.  I  stood  upon  my  knees,  and  all 
I  could  say  was,  *  Glory  to  God  !  Glory  to  God ! '  Mr.  Dox- 
tater  came  again,  and  said  he,  'Don't  make  such  a  noise.' 
Said  I,  '  Mr.  Doxtater,  I  can't  help  it,  sir.  If  you  was  to 
bring  a  gun,  and  point  at  me,  I  must  pray  to  God  now.'  He 
asked  me,  said  he,  ' Shall  I  call  Mr.  Curtis? '  'It  is  no  use,' 
said  I.  '  O,  no ;  don't  call  Mr.  Curtis.'  He  left  me,  and  I 
continued  praising  my  God  all  that  whole  day.  Whether  he 
told  Mr.  Curtis,  I  don't  know.     I  said  to  myself,  '  I  will  take 
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notice  of  this  day.'  I  did  not  know  the  day  of  the  month. 
Monday  morning,  I  went  to  Captain  Cobb,  and  I  asked  him  the 
day  of  the  month.  He  laughed  at  me,  and  would  not  tell  roe 
for  some  time.  At  last,  he  told  me  it  was  the  15th  of  June. 
And  ever  since  that,  master,  the  place  where  I  am  confined 
has  been  more  to  me  like  a  palace  than  a  prison  ;  every  thing 
goes  agreeable.  And  I,  once  and  a  while,  I  find  a  deceitful 
heart ;  but  Jesus  tells,  if  I  lack  knowledge,  he  will  always 
lend  ;  if  I  cast  my  care  on  Jesus,  and  not  forget  to  pray." 

Mr.  Curtis  said,  '^  Do  you  not  remember  that  Mr.  Dwight 
conversed  with  you  last  year." 

'^  Yes,  but  I  was  so  borne  down  with  sin  then !  but  thanks 
be  to  God,  who  has  brought  me  into  his  marvellous  light !  " 

Mr.  Curtis  remarked,  '^  Some  expect  to  get  to  heaven  on 
account  of  their  own  righteousness." 

'^  O,  yes ;  I  might  have  thought  so,  too ;  but  now  I  see 
there  is  no  heaven  without  a  glorious  God  and  his  Son  Je»u6 
Christ.  I  remember,"  said  Jack,  ^^  Mr.  Markam  come  to  the 
cell,  about  three  or  four  weeks  ago.  I  was  praying,  just 
before  church,  begging  God  to  give  me  an  ear  to  hear,  and  a 
heart  to  receive.  And  in  my  prayer,  some  how  or  other, 
something  come  out  about  Mr.  Curtia.  And  Mr.  Markam 
heard  it,  and  said,  ^  Do  you  love  Mr.  Curtis  ? '  I  did  nd 
answer  for  some  time.  At  last  said  I^  '  Mr.  Markam,  I  want 
to  ask  you  one  question,  and  I  hope  you  won't  be  offended.' 
*  No,'  said  he,  *  I  won't ;  say  what  yoli  aire  a  mind  to.'  *  Now,' 
said  I,  ^  Mr.  Markam,  if  you  was  standing  over  a  great  large 
fire,  and  ready  to  Ml  down  in  it,  and  any  man  at  all  —  I  don't 
say  Mr.  Curtis  —  was  to  come  and  haul  you  out  of  the  fire, 
and  keep  you  from  being  burnt  up,  wouldn't  you  love  him  ? ' 
Said  he,  ^  I  don't  know  but  I  should.'  '  WeU,'  said  I,  ^  this  is 
the  very  reason  that  I  love  Mr.  Curtis.  I  was  falling  down 
into  hell  headlong,  and  he  hauled  me  out.  That  is  the  reason 
I  love  Mr.  Curtis." 

Mr.  Curtis  said,  "  You  know.  Jack,  a  State  Prison  is  con- 
sidered a  dreadful  place.  You  have  a  long  and  dreary  sen- 
tence, and  you  may  die  here.    What  have  you  to  say  to  that  ? " 

'^  I  have  considered  all  that,  and  I  am  willing.  I  hav?e 
considered,  Mr.  Curtis,  let  me  die  where  I  will,  if  I  may  die 
in  peace,  if  I  may  have  that  sure  and  well*grounded  hope,  I 
don't  care  where  I  die." 

"  Do  you  consider,"  said  Mr.  Curtis,  "  that  God's  will  is  the 
test  ? " 

"I  do." 

"  Will  you  teU  me  how  the  Savior  appears  to  you  ? " 
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"  The  Savior  appears  to  me  now,  in  my  daily  walk,  glo- 
rious." 

*•  After  all,"  said  Mr.  Cm-tis,  "  would  you  rather  get  to 
heaven  through  your  own  righteousness  ?  " 

"  No,  I  would  not.  I  know  there  is  no  righteousness,  in 
any  man,  to  carry  him  to  heaven.  It  must  be  by  the  right- 
eousness of  Christ." 

Mr.  Curtis  said,  "  We  read  of  Christ's  coming  to  judgment. 
Do  you  never  feel  afraid  that  he  will  overlook  poor  Jack  ?  " 

"  I  have  often  felt  so,"  he  replied ;  "  but  I  do  not  feel  so 
now.  He  has  opened  his  arms,  and  received  me  ;  and,  I  have 
no  doubt,  I  am  one  of  his  poor  servants.  I  have  awaked  in 
the  night,  and  found  my  Savior  in  my  arms." 

Mr.  Curtis  said,  "  Is  it  any  comfort  to  you  to  carry  your  fel- 
low-prisoners to  the  throne  of  grace  ?  " 

"  Yes,"  said  Jack,  **a  great  comfort.  It  appears  to  me  that 
I  could  grasp  them  all  in  my  arms,  and  fly  to  a  bleeding  Sa- 
vior." 

"  Have  you  any  desire  that  he  should  bring  them  all  to 
him,  and  not  let  any  one  go  out,  and  go  back  to  his  wicked- 
ness?" 

"  It  is  my  prayer,  morning  and  evening,"  said  Jack,  "  that  I 
may  hold  on,  and  hold  out.  If  I  die  here,  let  me  die,  O  Lord, 
in  thine  arms !  I  have  great  reason  to  bless  this  institution^ 
and  every  stone  in  it." 

In  the  autumn  of  1837,  as  I  was  travelling  in  the  Western 
District  of  New  York,  in  company  with  some  family  friends, 
and  two  young  gentlemen  from  Boston,  we  lodged  in  Canan- 
daigua.  I  think  I  had  not  seen  Jack  Hodges  since  my  con- 
versation with  him,  in  the  Auburn  Prison,  on  the  31st  of 
March,  1828 ;  but  I  had  heard  that  he  lived  in  Canandaigua. 
In  the  morning,  before  sunrise,  I  inquired  at  the  inn  if  any 
floeh  man  lived  in  the  place.  They  told  me  yes,  and  the  place 
where.  I  sought  the  residence  of  the  lady  with  whom  he 
lived,  and  found  it  a  beautiful  place,  on  the  hill,  overlooking 
the  fine  country  around,  just  as  the  morning  sun  was  coming 
cut  of  his  chambers.  I  met  Jacob  at  the  gate,  with  his  hoe 
and  spade.  He  did  not  know  me  at  first,  for  I  did  not  appear 
to  know  him ;  but  when  I  smiled  for  joy  to  meet  my  venera- 
ble friend,  he  grasped  my  hand  like  a  giant,  and  said, 

"  Mr.  Doit !  Thank  God,  my  friends  will  come  to  see  me  ! 
And  where  is  Master  Curtis  ?  " 

"  I  saw  him  three  weeks  ago,  and  he  was  well." 

''  I  never  goes  on  my  knees,"  said  Jacob,  ^^  before  my  heav- 
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enly  Father,  but  what  I  see  that  man  standing  before  me 
just  like  that  tree ;  "  raising  his  arm  from  his  shoulder,  and 
pointing  to  a  tall  elm  standing  near  us.  Mr.  Curtis  is  a  tall 
man,  somewhat  like  it. 

We  were  glad  to  meet  again.  1  said,  "  Where  is  that  Bible, 
Jacob  ?  "  He  said,  "  It  is  on  my  pillow."  I  told  him  1  had 
some  friends  with  me,  who  had  heard  me  speak  of  him,  and 
we  all  wished  to  see  him.  He  said,  ^^  My  mistress  has  gone 
from  home,  into  the  western  country ;  but  the  whole  house 
is  left  open,  in  my  care.  Will  you  come,  with  your  friends, 
and  see  me?  "  1  went  for  them,  and  in  a  few  minutes  re- 
turned with  a  company  of  six.  He  received  us  at  the  front 
door,  and  gave  my  friends  a  hearty  welcome.  He  opened  for 
us  a  beautiful  parlor,  into  which  we  entered ;  and,  when  we 
had  taken  our  seats,  I  asked  Jacob  to  bring  that  old  Prison 
Bible  from  his  chamber.  When  he  had  done  so,  I  asked  him 
to  read  the  Fifty-first  Psalm.  He  did  so ;  and  I  would  give 
more  to  hear  him  read  it  again,  than  to  hear  Garrick  or  White- 
field.  I  have  never  heard  such  reading  of  the  Scriptures  from 
any  man.  When  he  came  to  the  words,  "  Deliver  me  from 
blood-guiltiness,  O  God ! "  it  seemed,  as  it  always  did,  when 
he  came  to  those  words,  that  he  would  sink  beneath  the  heavy 
weight  of  his  transgressions.  After  he  had  done  reading,  I 
asked  him  if  he  would  pray  with  us.  He  fell  upon  his  knees ; 
and  such  an  offering  of  thankfulness,  that  his  friends  would 
come  to  see  him,  such  a  poor  old  sinner;  that  God  had 
spared  his  life,  and  had  mercy  on  his  soul ;  such  fervent  pe- 
titions for  his  friends,  —  it  is  not  the  common  lot  of  travellers 
to  meet  with  on  a  journey.  A  prayer  was  offered  for  him. 
After  prayer,  I  told  him  I  had  one  favor  to  ask,  —  that  he 
would  give  me  that  Bible,  and  I  would  give  him,  for  it,  a  new 
one,  of  larger  print,  for  his  old  eyes. 

"  O,  no,  master  !  I  can  never  part  with  that  Bible." 

<'  But  I  can  make  great  use  of  it,  as  the  Bible  which  has 
done  you  so  much  good." 

"No,  master,  I  cannot  part  with  it ;  you  must  not  ask  me. 
It  is  my  Prison  Bible.  It  has  always  been  with  me."  I  think 
he  said,  "  I  always  sleep  with  it  on  my  pillow.  I  can  never 
part  with  that  Bible,  while  I  live." 

"  Well,  Jacob,  if  you  cannot  part  with  it  while  you  live,  if 
I  live  longer  than  you,  will  you  give  it  to  me  when  you  are 
dead?" 

"  O,  yes,  master  !  I  will  write  your  name  in  it,  and  it  shall 
be  yours  when  I  am  gone." 

We  bade  him  farewell  with  great  affection,  and  returned  to 
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oiir  breakfast  at  the  inn,  while  the  old  man  followed  us  to  the 
gate,  and  kept  his  eyes  upon  us  as  long  as  he  could.  Blessed 
man!  

In  the  autumn  of  1839,  as  I  was  travelling,  with  my  family, 
in  the  Western  District  of  New  York,  we  reached  Canandai- 
gua  about  12  o'clock  at  noon,  stopped  at  the  inn,  and  I  went 
immediately  to  see  my  old  friend  Jacob.  The  lady  with 
whom  he  lived  met  me  at  the  door,  and  told  me  he  had  gone 
into  the  woods  for  a  load  of  chips;  but  he  would  soon  be 
home,  and  asked  me  to  walk  in,  and  wait  till  he  came.  I  told 
her  my  wife  and  children  were  with  me,  and  I  must  return  to 
them,  but  would  call  again.  When  I  mentioned  my  name 
and  object,  she  insisted  on  my  coming  there,  and  making  that 
my  home  while  we  remained  in  the  place,  that  we  might  see 
her  servant  Jacob  as  much  as  we  desired.  Mrs.  M.  not  only 
urged  it,  but  went  herself  to  the  inn  to  effect  it. 

After  we  had  been  at  the  house  a  short  time,  we  saw  Jacob 
coming  with  his  wagon-load  of  chips.  He  was  walking  in 
all  his  gravity,  dignity,  and  humbleness  of  mind,  by  his  horse's 
side.  As  he  came  up  to  the  back  door,  I  went  with  my  little 
child  to  meet  him.  The  child  was  full  of  play.  Jacob  was 
very  serious  and  devout.  I  approached  him,  and  took  his  hand 
without  appearing  to  know  him.  He  was  old,  his  eye  was 
dim,  and  he  did  not  know  me.  After  a  respectful  salutation, 
he  was  about  leaving  me  to  resume  his  work,  when  I  smiled 
with  joy  to  meet  him,  and  he  recognized  his  old  friend,  took 
my  hand,  and  uttered  himself  in  a  strain  of  thought  which  I  had 
no  means  of  catching  or  preserving,  indicative  of  a  heavenly 
mind  and  great  communion  with  God.  I  told  him  I  had  seen 
his  mistress,  and  she  had  invited  us  to  spend  the  day  there, 
and  in  the  evening  I  wanted  an  opportunity  to  sit  down  with 
him  and  hare  a  good  long  talk.  '^  Well,  master,"  he  said,  and 
went  to  unload  his  chips,  while  we  went  to  dinner.  After 
dinner,  he  came  to  the  door  of  the  dining-room,  with  his 
broad-brimmed  hat,  having  changed  his  dress,  and  put  on  his 
Sunday  clothes,  and  his  clean  calf-skin  shoes,  and  signified 
that  he  was  ready  to  walk  with  me. 

CANANDAicnTA,  Ockher  S,  1839. 
My  Last  Conversation  vnth  Jacob  Hodges, 

I  visited  the  Jail  in  this  place,  in  company  with  my  aged 
and  venerable  friend  from  the  Auburn  Prison,  who  is  a  won- 
derful monument  of  redeeming  love.     His  Christian  character 

2»  1L% 
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and  example  are  much  admired  by  all  who  know  him.  The 
testimony  of  the  pious  lady  with  whom  he  lives,  and  has  lived 
for  seven  years,  is  most  decidedly  in  favor  of  his  faithfulness 
and  piety.  My  interview  with  him,  a  record  of  which  was 
made  at  the  time,  in  my  note-book,  will  be  found  below,  and 
will  speak  for  itself. 

As  we  proceeded  to  the  Jail,  from  the  house  where  he  lived, 
and  came  upon  the  sidewalk  in  that  beautiful  village,  and 
every  thing  above  and  below  appeared  bright  and  lovely,  and 
our  hearts  burned  within  us  towards  the  God  of  providence 
and  grace,  Jacob  said,  '*  O,  Mr.  Doit,  little  did  I  think,  when  I 
saw  you  at  my  cell  in  the  Auburn  Prison,  that  I  should  ever 
walk  by  your  side  in  the  streets  of  Canandaigua." 

After  we  returned  from  the  Prison,  and  had  taken  tea,  and 
he  had  attended  to  his  duties  in  the  garden  and  at  the  barn, 
and  had  eaten  his  supper,  and  every  thing  was  set  in  order  at 
the  fireside,  in  his  comfortable  apartment,  where  he  spent  his 
evenings  at  home,  Jacob  came  to  the  parlor  door,  and  said, 
"  Mr.  Doit,  will  you  come  and  see  Jacob  now."  I  gladly 
accepted  the  invitation,  and  took  my  seat  by  his  side,  and 
made  the  following  record  of  his  conversation  :  — 

"Well,  Jacob,  do  you  think  you  love  the  Lord  Jesus 
Christ  ? " 

"  I  do,  sir.  I  think  I  have  no  other  object,  in  this  world  or 
in  the  world  to  come,  but  my  blessed  Lord  and  Savior." 

"  How  does  he  appear  to  you,  Jacob  ?  " 

"  He  appears  to  me,  in  my  daily  walk  and  conversation,  the 
ichief  among  ten  thousands,  and  the  one  altogether  lovely." 

"  Why  does  he  appear  so  to  you  ?  " 

«  Because  he  plucked  me  as  a  brand  from  the  burning,  as  I 
hope." 

"  What  do  you  mean  by  that  ? " 

"  Why,  sir,  I  mean  that  I  was  a  very  great  sinner,  and  he 
appeared  to  me  as  a  deliverer  from  sin.     O  the  mercy !  " 

"  How  could  he  be  a  deliverer  ?  " 

"  It  is  because  he  was  the  Son  of  God,  that  came  into  the 
world  to  seek  and  save  that  which  was  lost." 

Here  he  drew  nigh  to  me,  and  rested  his  arm  upon  my  knee. 

"  Do  you  ever  have  any  affecting  views  of  his  character  ? " 

"Very  often,  very  often.  And  it  is  my  daily  desire  and 
striving,  to  know  more  and  more  of  his  character." 

"  What  are  the  views  that  you  have  of  him  7  " 

"  He  appears  to  me  daily  as  the  Savior  of  the  world,  and  he 
appears  to  me  able  and  willing  to  save  all  who  come  to  God 
by  him." 
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"  How  do  others  appear  to  you  in  comparison  with  him  ?  " 

"  Nothing  but  chaff  before  the  wind ;  and  the  things  of  the 
earth  appear  as  dust  compared  with  the  glory  of  the  Son  of 
God." 

'^  How  can  he  bear  to  be  seen  by  such  a  sinner  as  you  are, 
and  I  ? " 

'^  Because  he  bears  with  us  a  long  time.  He  is  long-suffer- 
ing, and  not  willing  that  any  should  perish.  He  came  to  seek 
and  save  that  which  was  lost." 

"  Where  is  he  ? " 

•'  He  is  in  heaven,  and  every  where  present.  He  is  omnis- 
cient, and  every  where." 

"  How  do  you  know  ? " 

"  I  feel  his  Spirit  moving  upon  my  soul,  every  once  in  a 
while,  especially  when  I  forget  him." 

**  When  you  forget  him  ?  " 

"  When  I  let  the  things  of  the  world  get  between  my  soul 
and  him,  it  is  not  long  before  I  miss  him,  and  strive  to  find 
him  again." 

"  Did  you  ever  form  any  conception  of  his  appearance  ?  " 

"  His  appearance  ?  " 

"  Yes,  of  his  person." 

"No,  sir.  He  appears  to  me  sometimes,  by  an  eye  of 
faith,  as  the  Lamb  of  God,  that  taketh  away  the  sm  of  the 
world.     This  I  saw  this  day." 

"  Where  were  you  when  you  saw  it  this  day  ?  " 

"  In  the  woods,  in  picking  up  chips." 

"  How  came  you  to  think  of  him  ? " 

"  Why,  sir,  I  am  always  thinking  of  him ;  but  the  thoughts 
have  been  stronger  lately.  I  was  stooping  down,  picking  up 
chips,  and  I  thought,  by  an  eye  of  faith,  that  I  could  see  him 
as  a  lamb.  And,  all  at  once,  he  appeared  like  a  man,  dressed 
in  white,  beautiful  and  glorious." 

"  What  did  you  do  ? " 

"  The  first  that  I  knew,  tears  came  into  my  eyes,  and  I 
went  and  fell  down  on  my  knees,  and  every  thing  appeared 
joyful  and  glorious,  even  the  trees  of  the  field." 

"  Then  what  next  ?  " 

"  Why,  sir,  I  got  my  load,  and  came  home,  and  it  appeieured 
to  me  that  I  was  comforted  all  the  way  home,  till  I  got  into 
the  gate  here,  and  saw  you." 

"  Well,  how  did  you  feel  after  you  saw  me  ? " 

"  After  I  saw  you,  the  thoughts  of  my  Savior  vanished  from 
my  mind,  and  I  did  not  know  you ;  but  your  countenance 
seemed  to  be  familiar.     When  I  came  to  find  you  out,  I  went 
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to  the  bam,  and  fell  down  on  my  knees,  and  blessed  God 
for  the  privilege  of  seeing  you  again.  And  I  believe  the  Sa- 
vior was  there  with  me.  I  am  led  to  be  astonished,  Mr.  Doit, 
many  a  time,  that  God  has  had  compassion  on  me,  and  sent 
his  Son  to  raise  me  from  the  depths  of  sin  and  degradation  ; 
and,  many  a  time,  I  look  upon  myself,  and  see  my  own  heart, 
and  I  feel  that  I  deserve  to  be  banished  from  his  presence,  and 
the  glory  of  his  power." 

"  Why  don't  he  banish  you  ? " 

'^  Because  he  desires  that  all  should  be  saved." 

"  What  gives  you  this  feeling  of  unworthiness  ?  " 

'^  Looking  back  upon  my  past  life,  and  feeling  my  hell 
desert — deserving  nothing  but  the  bottomless  pit;  and  this 
brings  nie  to  feel  that  nothing  but  the  grace  of  God  has  kept 
me  till  this  day." 

"  You  often  speak  of  feeling  so  heavy,  Jacob.  What  do 
you  mean  by  that  ? " 

"So  heavy?" 

"  You  spoke  of  it  this  morning,  —  as  having  that  feeling 
before  you  went  into  the  woods." 

"  O,  yes !  It  is  that  feeling  that  Mr.  Hubbel  told  me  1 
ought  not  to  have  more  than  I  could  help.  When  I  look 
back,  and  see  my  sins, — when  the  Lord  takes  away  his  Spirit 
from  me,  and  leaves  me  to  myself,  —  then  I  feel  very  heavy 
and  depressed  by  my  sin  and  guilt,  till  the  Savior  appears  to 
me  again  by  his  Spirit,  and  I  feel  like  a  new  man.  And  I  feel 
that  my  Savior  has  come  to  me,  and  raises  me  up,  and  puts 
joy  and  gladness  into  my  heart,  and  causes  me  to  feel  Ufe,  and 
joyful.  I  have  often  felt  that  if  I  was  left  to  myself,  —  if  it 
was  not  for  the  grace  of  God,  and  his  Spirit,  —  I  should  go  into 
despair,  and  sink  in  despair." 

"  How  do  you  get  rid  of  these  feelings  of  despondency, 
Jacob  ? " 

"  Fall  down  at  his  feet,  and  never  give  him  rest  till  he 
gives  me  rest  by  his  Spirit." 

"  Fall  down  at  his  feet  ? " 

"  Fall  down  at  the  foot  of  the  oross,  and  pray  for  his  mercy^ 
and  the  enlightening  influence  of  his  Spirit." 

"  Pall  down,  you  say  ? " 

"  Kneel  down,  I  mean  by  falling  down." 

"Do  you  commonly  do  that  when  you  pray  ? " 

"  Yes ;  but  then  I  am  always  looking  to  God,  when  I  am 
working  on  any  thing." 

"  Does  it  do  you  good  to  kneel  down  to  pray  ? " 

"  It  does.     I  have  found,  along  back,  that  I  have  let  the 
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world  and  business  stop  me,  when  I  have  been  pressed  by  the 
Spirit  to  go  and  prajr ;  and  I  have  found  out  lately,  that  the 
only  way  I  can  obtain  the  Spirit  of  God,  at  all  times,  is  to 
pray  often." 

"How  often?" 

"  That  is  to  say,  set  apart  three  times  a  day,  and  let  nothing 
prevent." 

"  Three  times  a  day  ?     Any  particular  place  ? " 

"  In  the  barn,  when  I  am  about  home ;  if  not,  in  the  woods. 
No  worldly  object  shall  stop  me,  when  I  am  pressed  by  the 
Spirit  of  God  ;  and  if  I  cannot  go  this  moment,  the  Lord  will 
make  a  way  for  me  to  go  the  next." 

"  You  speak  much  of  the  Spirit  of  God  pressing  you." 

"  Yes ;  driving  me  to  do  ray  duty  to  my  Master." 

"What  measures  do  you  use  to  have  the  movings  of  the 
Spirit  upon  your  soul  ? " 

"  When  I  feel  that  I  am  left  alone  by  the  Spirit,  I  pray  for 
the  Spirit,  and  the  Lord,  according  to  the  promise,  sends  his 
Spirit  to  comfort  the  mourning,  weeping  sinner." 

"  Does  the  Bible  help  you  any  about  this  ? " 

"  O,  yes !  the  Bible  is  my  guide  and  my  chart.  It  is  a  light 
to  my  feet,  and  a  lamp  to  my  path." 

"  Now,  about  that  Bible,  that  I  have  asked  you  so  often  to 
give  me.*' 

"  Well,  master,  that  Bible  is  as  dear  to  me  as  my  own  soul, 
almost ;  because  the  Bible  always  shows  me  my  duty  to  God, 
and  shows  to  me  the  Lamb  of  God  that  takes  away  the  sin  of 
the  world." 

"  Well,  but  that  BiblCj^'in  particular;  that  old  Bible." 

"  Well,  I  don't  know  about  any  other  Bible.  I  never  read 
any  other.  It  always  reminds  me  of  my  friends,  and  it  shows 
me  what  I  am  by  nature,  and  what  I  must  be  by  grace,  before 
I  am  fitted  for  the  kingdom  of  God." 

"  But  any  other  Bible  shows  you  the  same." 

"  Yes,  sir,  it  does ;  but  because  it  was  given  to  me  in  the 
Prison,  I  seem  to  be  more  touched  with  it ;  because  out  of 
it,  I  found  relief  from  my  sin,  and  rest  to  my  soul  —  out  of 
that  very  same  Bible." 

"  So  you  cannot  let  me  have  it  ?  " 

"  No,  master.  I  would  let  you  have  it,  if  I  could  go  with 
you,  so  that  I  could  read  it  every  night  and  every  morning. 
But  even  if  I  would  give  it  to  you,  you  would  not  have  it ; 
you  would  not  take  it  from  me  ? " 

"  If  I  left  you  a  new  one,  and  a  better  one,  and  a  larger 
print." 
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"  It  would  not  answer.  Mr.  Curtis  led  me  on  by  that  Bible. 
Mr.  Curtis  led  me  to  the  feet  of  Jesus  out  of  that  same  Bible ; 
and  by  Mr.  Curtis'  leading  me  by  thcU  Bible,  I  saw  by  the 
Fifty-first  Psalm  and  the  Fifty-fifth  Chapter  of  Isaiah  ;  —  the 
Fifty-first  Psalm  condemned  me  to  eternal  death,  and  there  was 
no  help  for  me ;  and  by  the  Fifty-fifth  Chapter  of  Isaiah,  I 
found  relief  to  my  soul." 

EXTRACT  OF  A  LETTER  FROM  ONE  OF  THE  TEACHERS  IN 

THE  FEMALE  HIGH  SCHOOL. 

Cakaivdaioua,  March  3, 184^ 

'<  An  old  colored  man,  by  the  name  of  Jocoi,  died  here  within  a  few  weeks. 
His  death  is  considered  a  ^eat  loss  by  the  church.  Mr.  Abbott  alludes  to 
him  in  the  *  Young  Christian?  He  was  in  Auburn  State  Prison,  where  he  was 
sentenced  to  pass  a  great  part  of  his  life,  on  account  of  murder.  He  wafi 
converted  while  there.  Mr.  A.  describes  his  conversion,  and  speaks  of  him 
as  W.  The  account  is  on  the  L53d  page,  the  *  Second  Convict's  Story.'  If 
you  will  read  it,  you  will  be  glad  to  hear  that  he  was  pardoned ;  that  his  con- 
duct has  been  most  exemplary ;  that  his  piety  has  been  of  a  veiy  high  order ; 
and  that,  having  lived  here  ten  or  twelve  years,  a  blessing  by  his  example, 
his  prayers,  and  his  exhortations,  —  exhibiting  a  striking  illustration  of  the 
mighty  power  of  Christianity,  —  he  has  at  length  passed  to  his  rest,  univer- 
sally deplored.    Mr.  Thompson  preached  a  most  interesting  funeral  sermon." 

EXTRACTS  FROM  REV.  MR.  THOMPSON'S  FUNERAL  SERMON. 

[Fnrnbhed  for  the  New  York  Obienrer.] 

"  Black  Jfuob^  nr  Jack  Hodges. 

"This  is  a  very  humble  name,  yet  not  unknown.  In  one  form  or  tbo 
other,  it  will  seem  a  familiar  one  to  many  readers  of  the  Observer.  I  cannot 
help  imagining  with  what  different  emotions  it  will  be  recognized  by  different 
persons.  To  some,  it  will  be  associated  with  all  that  is  revolting  in  depravity 
and  horrible  in  crime ;  and  to  others,  with  all  that  is  attractive  m  virtue  and 
lovely  in  religion. 

**  *  Jack  Hodges!^  will  one  exclaim ;  '  why,  this  is  that  wicked,  drunken  old 
negro,  who,  many  years  ago,  was  concerned  in  a  murder  that  was  committed 
in  Orange  coimty,  in  this  state.  I  was  young  then ;  but  so  strong  was  the 
impression  which  the  circumstances  made  upon  me  at  the  time  of  their  occur- 
rence, that  I  remember  them  as  though  it  were  yesterday.  Three  white  men 
were  Jack's  accomplices.  It  appeared  in  the  investigation,  that  they  had 
made  him  their  tool.  They  brutalized  him  with  rum,  and  tempted  liini  with 
promises  of  reward,  until,  in  an  evil  hour,  he  consented  to  shoot  their  victim; 
and  his  promise  was  fearfully  kept  All  the  four  were  found  guilty,  and  con- 
demned to  be  executed ;  two  sunered,  and  Jack,  with  tJie  other,  under  a  com- 
mutation of  the  sentence,  was  sent  to  the  State  Prison  for  twenty-one  years.' 

**  ^  Black  Jacob  /'  another  will  say  ;  <  why,  this  must  be  that  pious  old  col- 
ored man  at  Canandaigua,  of  whom  I  have  heard  so  often ;  said  to  be  &  won- 
derful Christian,  and  one  of  the  brightest  ornaments  of  the  church  in  that 
village.' 

"Perhaps  the  name  will  meet  the  eye  of  Jacob  Abbott  I  know  not  what 
he  will  say ;  but  I  am  greatly  deceived  if  his  heart  will  not  throb  with  unu- 
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Bual  excitement  when  he  reads  it.  He  caBnot  have  forgotten  Jack,  or  lost 
any  of  the  interest  which  he  once  felt  in  his  history.  Ii  the  reader  of  this 
article  has  at  hand  Abbott's  ^  Young  Chmtian/  1  would  request  him,  before 
looking  farther,  to  turn  to  the  seventh  chapter  of  that  book,  and  read  what 
the  author  calls  the  '  Second  Convict's  Story/  The  person  whose  conver- 
sion is  there  described  was  Black  Jacob,  or  Jacob  Hodges,  the  subject  of  this 
sketch. 

*^  Jacob  died  in  this  place,  (Canandaigua,  N.  Y.,)  on  Wednesday,  the  16th 
of  February,  1842.    He  is  supposed  to  have  been  about  eighty  yeara  of  age. 

<*  The  following  consists  of  extracts  from  a  discourse  preached  by  the 
writer,  in  the  Brick  Choich,  on  the  morning  of  the  Sabbath  which  succeeded 
his  death :  — 

**•  When  he  was  very  young,  Jacob  was  indentured  to  a  sea-captain,  and 
was  employed  on  shipboard  in  such  services  as  he  was  then  able  to  perform. 
After  several  years  passed  as  a  cabin-boy,  he  beccime  at  length  an  ordinary 
sailor,  and  in  that  capacity  followed  the  sea  under  various  mastezs  for  more 
than  half  his  life.  In  describing  himself,  during  this  part  of  his  career,  he 
has  told  me  that  he  was  distinguished  for  his  %vickedness,  and  for  the  excess 
to  which  he  indulged  in  all  the  bad  habits  of  the  class  to  which  he  belonged. 
He  was  terribly  profane  at  all  times,  and,  when  on  shore,  addicted  to  the 
constant  practice  of  licentiousness  and  intoxication.  He  has  often  said  of 
himself, — and  I  cannot  doubt  the  literal  truth  of  his  refHresentations,  —  for,  be- 
sides what  the  well-known  facts  of  his  history  testify,  the  big  tears,  that  fie- 
Suently  stood  in  his  eyes  when  speaking  of  this  subject,  were  evidence  enough 
3at  he  had  no  desire  to  ma^fy  his  faults, — that,  among  ail  his  companions, 
there  was  not  another  so  vicious,  so  ill-tempered,  ungovernable,  and  devoted 
to  all  sorts  of  mischief,  as  himself.  To  use  his  own  words  on  one  occasion,  he 
said  with  an  expression  of  self-abhorrence  which  I  shall  not  readily  forget, 
<  Why,  master,  I  was  a  sarpent ;  it  does  seem  as  though  the  wicked  one  poo- 
sesseid  me,  and  I  wonder  that  the  Lord  suffered  me  to  live.' 

**'  Why  he  abandoned  the  sea,  I  am  not  able  certainly  to  say,  though  I  have 
a  decided  impression  that  he  once  told  me,  it  was  owing  to  the  unwDlingneas 
of  shipmasters  to  employ  him,  on  account  of  the  notorious  badness  of  his 
character. 

"  After  wandering  for  some  time  from  place  to  place,  with  no  particular 
home,  or  any  regular  occupation,  he  seems  at  last  to  have  gained  some  per- 
manence in  Orange  county.  What  his  character  was  there,  may  be  easily 
inferred  from  the  events  which  there  transpired. 

**  The  gracious  change  which  took  place  in  Jacob  in  the  Prison  at  Auburn, 
became  very  soon  so  manifestly  a  reality,  that  his  friends,  and  among  them,  as 
most  active,  the  superintendent,  interested  themselves  in  his  behalf  and  pro- 
cured his  pardon  and  release.  Now,  as  you  may  well  suppose,  came  a  severe 
trial  of  his  religious  character,  and  he  was  followed  from  his  cell  out  into  the 
world,  by  many  a  watchful  and  anxious  eye.  All  hoped  for  him,  but  none 
could  tell  what  the  result  would  be.  Would  his  old  and  inveterate  Iiabits 
draw  him  back  afain  into  sin,  or  would  grace  triumph?  It  was  a  doubtful 
and  a  most  deeply-interesting  question.  But,  as  Jacob  has  said  to  me,  *  I 
went  out  of  Prison,  believing  that,  if  I  tried  to  live  right,  and  prayed  to  the 
Lord  to  keep  me,  and  trusted  in  him  with  all  my  heart,  I  should  be  preserved,' 
He  had  hold  of  the  true  strength,  and  he  loas  preserved.  Never  but  once,  and 
that  was  during  the  first  year  of  his  liberation,  did  he  seem  to  waver.  On  one 
solitary  occasion,  he  was  known  to  have  tasted  the  intoxicating  cup ;  and  the 
hormt  of  mind  and  deep  repentance  which  it  occasioned  him,  were  perhaps 
better  evidences  of  the  genuineness  of  his  piety,  than  if  he  had  never  fallen. 

^  He  remained  more  man  two  yeara  in  Auburn,  ^wing  constantly  in  the 
coofidence  and  affections  of  all  who  knew  him.  It  is  about  ten  veara  since 
be  came  to  this  place ;  and,  during  this  period,  his  life  has  been  before  you. 
Two  weeks  ago  to-morrow,  Jacob  spent  not  less  than  two  hours  with  mc  in 
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m^  study.  We  had  much  conveFsation  in  relation  to  himself.  Among  other 
things  he  said,  —  and,  from  the  connection  in  which  he  said  it,  I  know  that  it 
was  not  in  a  spirit  of  boasting,  —  *  I  have  now  lived  ten  years  in  Canandaigua. 
Every  body  knows  Black  Jacob,  at  least  by  sight ;  and  I  challenge  all,  men, 
women,  and  cliildren,  to  say  if  I  have  ever  mjured  any  body,  or  done  any 
thing  inconsistent  with  my  profession,  except  that  I  have  not  been  as  humble, 
and  afl  much  like  my  blessed  Master,  as  I  ought  to  have  been ;  and  this  I  know 
better  than  any  body  can  tell  me,  and  I  am  ashamed  and  mourn  for  it'  This 
was  saying  much,  —  more,  I  ibar,  than  many  of  us  dare  say.  But,  we  must  all 
confess,  it  was  a  safe  challen^  for  Jacob. 

"  Some  things  I  would  particularly  say  of  him ;  and  I  would  ask  your  atten- 
tion to  them,  as  furnishing  examples  well  worthy  of  imitation. 

**  He  toaa  a  man  of  prayer.  This  he  must  have  been,  or  he  could  not  have 
been  what  he  was  in  other  respects.  He  began  his  Christian  course  with  a 
strong  sense  of  his  dependence  on  God.  Perhaps  there  was  something  in  the 
peculiar  difficulties  which  he  had  to  overcome,  that  led  him  in  a  peculiar 
manner  to  realize  this  truth.  Certain  it  is  that  he  did  realize  it  more  than  al- 
most any  other  Christian  that  I  ever  knew,  and,  as  a  necessary  consequence, 
he  prayed  more  than  most  other  Christians.  Those  of  you  who  have  heard 
his  eloquent  pleadings  with  God  in  the  prayer  meeting,  need  no  other  evidence 
that  the  exercise  was  a  familiar  one.  How  often  has  the  remark  been  made, 
that  one  of  Jacob's  praters  was  always  enough  to  chanee  the  character  of  an 
otherwise  dull  and  spiritless  meeting:  How  full  and  tervent  were  his  peti- 
tions !  How  near  to  the  throne  he  always  seemed  to  get !  Think,  that  it 
was  not  until  he  was  in  Prison  that  he  learned  to  read ;  uien  remember  how 
chosen  was  his  language,  how  exceedingly ^ne  it  was  sometimes ;  how  apt  and 
abundant  were  his  quotations  from  Scripture,  how  well  he  could  adapt  himself 
in  prayer  to  the  peculiar  circumstances  of  the  time ;  and  you  must  be  convinced 
that  he  was  thoroughly  practised  in  the  duty. 

*^  Jacob  was  a  very  kuanble  Christian.  You  may  say  that  he  had  much  rea- 
son to  be  humble.  So  had  he  many  temptations  to  be  proud.  You  know  with 
what  marked  respect  he  has  always  been  treated  among  us ;  and  he  was  the 
object  of  very  general  interest,  so  that  strangers,  visiting'  the  place,  have  fre- 
quently sought  to  be  introduced  to  him.  Many  times  I  have  been  apprehen- 
sive that  he  would  be  injured  by  the  attentions  which  he  received,  but  I  never 
discovered  that  he  was.  He  did  not  seem  disposed,  on  any  occasion,  (o  put 
himself  improperly  forward,  or  anxious  to  attract  notice.  The  memory  of 
what  he  had  been,  seemed  always  to  be  present  with  him.  Many  of  you  well 
remember  that  thrilling  scene  in  our  lecture-room,  a  year  ago,  just  previous  to 
the  commencement  of  our  precious  revival ;  when,  just  as  we  were  about  to 
separate  under  most  disheartening  circumstances,  Jacob  was  invited  to  address 
us.  You  have  not  forgotten  that  truly  eloquent  and  overwhelming  appeal, 
which  seemed  to  shake  the  very  house  in  which  we  were  assembled,  while  the 
whole  congregation  was  convulsed  with  weeping. 

**Do  you  remember  the  words  with  which  he  began?  *  My  masters  and 
mistresses  —  for  I  dare  not  call  you  my  brethren  and  sisters.'  There  was 
breathed  the  spirit  of  the  man ;  and  I  never  knew  him  to  appear  to  cherish 
any  other.  There  was  a  peculiarity  in  his  prayere  which  you  must  have  no- 
ticed. In  that  part  of  them  which  consisted  of  confession,  ne  always  used  the 
<  first  pereon  siuj^Iar.'  He  seemed  to  think  that  his  confession  of  sin  could 
only  be  appropriate  for  himself.  He  often  alluded  to  the  past  with  expres- 
sions of  the  most  profound  abhorrence  and  shame.  Sometimes  he  spoke  of 
his  crtme,  but  it  was  always  with  so  much  evident  pain,  that  it  was  distressing 
even  to  hear  him.  I  have  seen  him  seized  with  violent  trembling  at  the  bare 
mention  of  that  subject  He  has  said  to  me, '  Master,  I  do  believe  that  my 
heavenly  Father  loves  me ;  but  how  wonderful  it  is  that  he  should  love  me/ 
I  cannot  love  myself;  it  seems  to  me  that  nobody  ever  sinned  against  him  as 
I  have  done.' 
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**  Jacob  was  an  tamed  Christian,  This  was  true  of  him  in  every  sense,  but 
I  speak  now  wiA  especial  reference  to  the  work  of  his  own  salvation.  He 
was  constantly  examining  himself.  Every  sermon  he  heard  he  sought  to 
apply  in  some  way  as  a  test  of  his  own  character ;  and  he  was  never  satisfied 
unless  he  saw  evidence  that  he  was  growing  in  ^race.  To  this  end  he  was 
diligent  in  his  use  of  all  the  means  of  grace.  Until  his  health  ti»e^n  to  fsdl, 
during  the  present  season,  he  was  very  rarely  absent  from  any  religious  meet- 
ing ;  and  his  familiarity  with  the  Scriptures,  acquired  by  the  constant  perusal 
of  them,  was  truly  wenderfUl.  When  I  have  met  hiip,  and  inquired  casually 
after  his  health,  nothing  was  more  common  than  for  him  to  reply  in  some  such 
terms  as  these,  showing  the  channel  in  which  his  thoughts  habitually  flowed 
— «Very  well,  master,  in  body ;  but,  O,  this  wicked  heart!  I  want  a  great 
deal  more  grace.'  He  complained  much  of  a  disposition  of  toorUUiness,  His 
little  matters  of  business  engrossed  so  much  of  his  attention,  he  was  com- 

Sed,  be  said,  to  be  praying  contftaDtLy  againkt  it  He  wondered  how  rich 
istians  could  keep  along. 

<*  Jacob  was  a  useful  Christian,  Such  a  Christian  could  hardly  be  other- 
wise. I  do  believe  that  it  may  be  said  of  him,  *  He  hath  done  what  he  could.' 
I  attribute  the  last  revival  of  religion  in  this  church,  in  no  small  degree,  to  the 
influence  of  his  prayers,  and  to  liis  durect  instrumentali^.  There  are  not  a 
few  in  thifi  village  who  owe  their  conversion,  under  God,  to  his  faithfulness ; 
and  I  doubt  not  there  are  s6me  now  listening  to  my  voice,  who  are  ready  to 
lise  up  and  call  him  bletoed.  His  unifeim  and  consistent  Me  of  piety  cannot 
but  have  had  a  happy  influence  on  all  who  hitve  observed  him ;  and  I  doubt 
not  there  are  those  before  me,  yet  impenitent,  who  would  confess,  if  asked, 
tint  they  have  felt  religion  to  oe  strongly  commended  to  them  by  his  holy 
ezampla  He  loved  and  longed  to  do  good,  t  once  asked  him  why  he  was 
so  anxious  to  be  rendering  services  to  me,  for  he  was  constantly  inquiring  if 
he  could  not  do  something  for  me.  His  reply  was,  that  it  seemed  almost  the 
same  as  if  he  was  preachmg  the  gospel,  when  he  was  helping  his  minister. 

"  There  is  an  anecdote  of  him,  highly  illustrative  of  his  character,  which, 
tliough  a  proper  place  has  not  seemed  to  occur  for  it  in  this  hurried  sketch,  I 
am  unwilling  to  omit,  because  it  shows  so  strikingly  his  feelings  on  a  subject, 
in  relation  to  which  every  Christian  needs  constantly  to  examine  himself 
Some  two  years  ago,  he  had  a  violent  attack  of  the  same  disorder  (inflamma- 
tion of  the  hings)  of  which  he  died ;  and  it  was  supposed  then  that  he  could 
Bot  recover.  In  one  of  the  many  delightful  interviews  which  I  had  with  him, 
I  recollect  to  have  asked  him  this  question :  *  Are  you  quite  sure,  Jacob,  that 
you  hate  sin  ? '  I  never  can  forget  the  earnestness  of  his  manner,  and  the 
peculiar  expression  of  his  eye,  as  he  rose  up  quick  in  the  bed,  and,  stretoh- 
ing  out  his  aims,  exclaimed,  <  Master,  1  do  hate  my  veiy  flesh  on  account 
of  sin ! ' 

'^  His  death,  at  the  time  it  occurred,  was  anticipated  but  a  very  few  hours. 
I  saw  him  on  Monday,  and  had  much  conversation  with  him,  though  without 
any  suspicion  of  the  nearness  of  his  end.  He  referrisd  to  the  lecturies  which 
1  have  been  delivering  weeklv  for  some  months  past,  on  Christian  experience, 
and  said  they  had  been  greatly  serviceable  to  him.  He  told  me  that  he  had 
been  led  by  them  to  go  over  the  whole  ground  again,  and  to  examine  himself 
—  to  use  his  own  language  —  *  all  over  anew,  fiom  beffinnin^  to  end,  to  see 
whether  he  was  on  th^  sure  foundation.'  '  Wcdl,  Jacob,'  I  said,  *  and  what  m 
your  conclusion  ? '  *  I  think,'  he  replied,  *  it  is  all  right,  master.'  *  Then  you 
think,'  I  continued,  <  that  you  are  running  no  risk  if  you  die  now  ? '  *  Not 
any,'  was  his  prompt  reply ;  <  Christ  is  able  and  faithful.' 

**  To  one  who  went  into  his  room  the  last  morning  of  his  life,  to  ask  how 
he  felt,  and  if  he  needed  any  thing,  he  simply  said,  <  O,  I  want  more  grace  in 
my  heart! '  His  last  hours  were  passed  in  a  state  of  unconscious  stupor,  and 
at  six  o'clock  in  the  evening  h^  expired  —  a  liberated  prisoner  indeed !  —  not 
sent  forth  into  this  world  of  sin  and  trial,  where  we  must  follow  him  with 

3  L 
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trembling  solicitude,  but  caught  up  by  angels  when  the  door  of  his  dark  cell 
was  opened,  to  wear  the  conqueror's  eyerlajsting  crown,  and  rejoice  forever  in 
the  fadeless  inheritance  of  the  just" 


2.   DIMINUTION  OP   CRIME. 

PROOF  THAT  THERE  IS  A  DIMINUTION  OF  CRIME. 

In  the  Maine  State  Prison^  at  Thomastan,  the  average 
number  of  prisoners,  for  13  year^  previous  to  1837,  was  80. 
According  to  the  warden's  last  report,  for  1841,  the  average 
number,  for  ten  months  and  a  half  last  past,  has  been  42 — a 
diminution  of  almost  one  half. 

In  the  Vermont  State  Prison,  the  warden  said,  in  1840, 
"  Our  number  of  prisoners  is  constantly  diminishing.  The 
average  number,  for  25  years  previous  to  1839,  has  been  100. 
It  is  now  reduced,  according  to  a  letter  recently  received  from 
the  chaplain,  to  79.  The  number  has  formerly  been  as  high 
as  138,  from  which  number  it  is  now  reduced  59. 

In  Worcester,  Mass,,  where  the  number  of  prisoners,  in 
the  House  of  Correction  alone,  was,  for  many  years,  35  and  40, 
and  among  them  many  common  drunkards,  the  Jail  is  now 
united  with  the  House  of  Correction,  and  the  number  of  pris- 
oners in  both  is  reduced  to  20,  and  among  them  was  recently 
found  but  one  common  drunkard. 

In  the  House  of  Correction  in  New  Bedford,  Mass,,  where 
the  number  of  prisoners  has  been  as  high  as  80,  it  is  now 
reduced  to  about  one  half  that  number.  The  following  in- 
formation is  furnished  by  an  esteemed  friend,  who  has  done 
much  in  promoting  the  cause  of  temperance,  and  the  diminish- 
ing of  crime  in  New  Bedford  :  — 

**  The  New  Bedford  Washington  Total  Abstinence  Society  was  organized 
about  the  15th  of  July  last  In  a  statement  of  the  effect  of  said  society  on 
the  prospects  of  the  town,  contained  in  an  appeal  to  the  public  on  their  be^ 
half,  made  about  the  5th  of  October,  and  publuhed  in  the  New  Bedford  Mer- 
cury, the  following  facts  were  given,  viz. :  — 

Commitmenls  to  the  House  of  Correction  in  sctid  TotoUyfrom  the  4(%  of  July  to 

Me  4th  of  October,  1841. 

1840.  1841.  RedQctioo. 

Prom  the  whole  ?  (57...  .48....  all  offences,   ....  16 

county,        I   ••••   ^36.  ...33....  drunkenness, ....    8^ 

From  New     )  (  38  ....  28  ....  all  offences,   ....  96i 


!••■•! 


Bedford  alone,  \  •  •  *  •   5  22  ....  18  ...  .  drunkenness, ....  18 


•  •  •  • 


1840. 

1841. 

Reduction. 

J  87  .  .  . 

.  67  •  .  . 

.  all  offences,    . 

.  .  .  23 

#   V«7    •    •    • 

.  4C4C  ... 

.  drunkenness, . 

.  ..  22 

i  81  .  .  . 
155  ..  . 

.  62  .  .  . 

■   40  ... 

.  all  offences,    .  . 
.  drunkenness, .  . 

.  .  .  23 
.  .  .  18 
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CommdmenU  to  the  JaU  in  said  Town  for  same  Period. 

From  the  whole  ) 
county,         ^ 

Prom  New      >  J 

Bedford  alone,  S   '  "  '  *    ? 

*«  The  cases  of  arraignment  for  drunkenness,  as  informed  by  the  judge  of 
the  Police  0>urt,  from  Eis  general  impression  on  the  subject,  have  diminished 
nine  tenths,  since  the  formation  of  the  Washington  Total  Abstinence  So- 
ciety. 

« 10  mo.,  5, 1841." 

'  It  may  be  remarked,  that  part  of  the  good  results  above  noted  may  be 
ascribed  to  the  action  of  the  committee  appointed  to  suppress  the  Ulegal 
traffic  in  spirituous  liquors,  which  had  lessened  the  number  of  tippling  shops, 
and  induced  more  care  in  the  venders  than  heretofore.  A  comparison  of  tne 
same  period  for  1842, 1  think,  would  give  more  encouraging  resulta 

"S.R.— 4mo.,18,'42.'' 

In  the  Himse  of  Correction  at  South  Boston^  the  number 
of  prisoners  is  reduced  about  one  fourth.  The  number  of 
females  is  reduced  nearly  one  half. 

In  the  Massachusetts  State  Prison  at  Charlestown,  the 
number  of  prisoners,  at  the  close  of  the  year  before  last,  was 
322 ;  at  the  commencement  of  that  year,  it  was  318.  It  is 
now  reduced  to  293.  The  average  number,  for  8  years  end- 
ing 1828,  was  298.  The  number  at  the  present  time  is  less 
than  the  average  number  during  that  period.  The  number 
committed  last  year,  from  September  30,  to  April  25,  was  79  j 
this  year,  in  the  same  time,  it  was  43. 

In  Providence,  R,  /.,  where,  three  years  ago,  the  State 
Prison  was  thought  to  be  too  small,  and  it  was  in  contempla- 
tion to  build  a  large  House  of  Correction,  it  is  found  that  the 
State  Prison  is  more  than  sufficient  to  accommodate  the  present 
small  number  of  about  25  convicts,  and  it  is  much  less  in  con- 
templation to  build  a  House  of  Correction  of  any  description, 
because  it  is  much  less  necessary. 

In  the  New  York  State  Prison  at  Auburn,  the  number  of 
prisoners,  contrary  to  the  general  rule  of  the  present  year,  has 
increased  from  695  to  707.  It  ought  to  be  stated,  however, 
that  the  number  pardoned  has  been  6  less  than  the  average  for 
6  years  previous  to  1837 ;  and  the  number  of  deaths  was  only 
9,  which  is  4  less  than  the  average  number  of  deaths  for  14 
years.  If  there  had  been  an  Average  number  of  pardohs  and 
deaths,  the  increase  of  prisoners  would  have  been  but  2,  which 
is  a  very  small  increase,  considering  the  great  growth  of  the 
Western  District  of  New  York. 

In  the  New  York  State  Prison  at  Sing  Sing,  the  inspec- 
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tors  reported,  on  the  30th  of  September,  1831,  that  the  num- 
ber of  prisoners  at  one  time,  during  tlie  year  then  passed,  had 
exceeded  1000 ,-  and  that  it  might  be  fairly  estimated  that  the 
number  would  not  fall  short,  in  the  course  of  the  year  then 
following,  of  1200.  In  this  prediction  they  were  entirely  mis- 
taken. The  number  diminished  rather  than  increased ;  and 
the  number  at  the  present  time  is  less  than  the  average,  at  that 
period,  for  the  space  of  6  years.  The  average  then  was  814. 
It  is  now  reduced  to  811,  although  all  the  female  convicts  in 
the  state  are  now  sent  to  Sing  Sing,  many  of  whom  were  for- 
merly sent  to  Auburn. 

Whole  number  committed  in  11  months  of  1831,     ....  338 

Whole  number  committed  in  all  of  1832, 289 

Whole  number  committed  in  the  year  1837, 261 

Whole  number  committed,  including  the  females  formerly 

sent  to  Auburn,  in  1841, 241 

Average  number  committed  annually  in  the  three  first- 
named  periods, 296 

Whole  number  committed  last  year,  including  fbmales  as 

above, 241 

Diminution  in  the  number  committed  aimually, 55 

In  the  new  Penitetitiary  in  Philadelphia^  the  nmnber  of 
prisoners,  in  1838,  was  387;  in  1839,  417;  in  1840,  434;  in 
1841,  376 ;  in  1842,  335. 

Average  number  for  4  years  preceding  the  last, 403 

Number  at  the  close  of  the  last  year, 335 

A  diminution,  from  the  average  number,  of 68 

in  the  Penitentiary  in  Baltimare,  the  number  of  prisoners, 
in  1833,  was  363 ;  in  1834,  377 ;  in  1835,  404 ;  in  1836, 
396 ;  in  1837,  387 ;  in  1836,  353 ;  in  1839,  328 ;  in  1840, 
329 ;  in  1841,  284 

Average  number,  in  8  years  preceding  the  last, 367 

Number  at  the  close  of  the  last  year, 284 

Diminution  from  the  average  number,  .  .  ., 83 

In  the  State  Prison  at  Columbus^  OhiOy  the  number  of 
prisoners,  at  the  commencement  of  the  last  year,  was  483 ; 
the  number  at  the  close  of  the  year,  480.  The  number  of 
convictions  during  the  pa^t  year  has  been  121,  being  a  decrease 
of  16  from  the  number  of  convictions  in  1840,  and  a  diminu- 
tion of  23  from  the  average  number  of  convictions  annually 
for  the  4  preceding  years. 

We  think  it  is  proved,  by  the  foregoing  induction  of  partic- 
ulars,  that  there  is  a  diminution  of  crime  in  the  United  States. 
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CAUSES  OF  THE  DIMINUTION  OF  CRIME. 

1.  Wfishington  Temperance  Societies.  As  intemperance  is 
a  great  cause  of  crime,  so  the  Washington  Temperance  So- 
cieties are  a  great  cause  of  the  diminution  of  crime. 

2.  Reformed  Prisons.  As  the  old  Penitentiaries  and 
Prisons  were  schools  of  vice,  so  reformed  Prisons,  with  pious 
officers,  mild  punishments,  faithful  chaplains,  deroted  Sabbath 
school  teachers,  solitude  at  night,  labor  by  day,  evil  communi- 
cation prevented,  good  instruction  communicated,  the  Bible 
in  every  cell — Houses  of  Refuge  for  Juvenile  Delinquents  — 
systematic  and  benevolent  effort  for  discharged  convicts  —  a 
spirit  of  prayer  for  Prisons — and,  above  all,  in  answer  to  prayer, 
the  Spirit  of  God  poured  out  upon  officers  and  prisoners ;  — 
these  are  good  and  sufficient  causes  for  the  diminution  of 
crime. 


3.   PENITENTIARIES   AND  PRISONS. 

PENITENTIARIES    AND  PRISONS    WHICH    HAVE    ATTAINED   A 

HIGH  DEGREE  OF  EXCELLENCE. 

State  Prison  in  New  Hampshire. 

State  Prison  at  Charlestown,  Mass. 

House  of  Correction  at  South  Boston,  Mass. 

State  Prison  at  Wethersfield,  Conn. 

County  Prison  in  Hartford,  Conn. 

County  Prison  in  New  Haven,  Conn. 

State  Prison  at  Sing  Sing,  N.  Y. 

State  Prison  at  Auburn,  N.  Y. 

County  Prison  in  Philadelphia. 

State  Prison  in  Baltimore,  Md. 

State  Prison  at  Frankfort,  Ken. 

State  Prison  at  Columbus,  Ohio,  with  a  great  abatement 
in  the  latter  for  want  of  more  systematic  and  thorough  moral 
and  religious  instruction. 

It  is  not  intended,  in  presenting  this  list,  under  the  above 
head,  to  convey  the  idea  that  there  is  not  room  for  improve- 
ment in  these  institutions.  One  general  remark  is  applicable 
to  all,  —  less  pethaps,  during  the  last  winter,  to  the  State  Prison 
at  Charlestown,  than  any  other, — i.  e.,  there  is  want  of  in- 

3»  L2 
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creased  moral  power  and  of  the  outpouring  of  the  Spirit  of 
God.  This  is  the  great  attainment,  to  which  all  connected 
with  them,  and  all  Christians,  should  look  forward,  and  for 
which  they  should  earnestly  pray.  This  is  that  which  will 
diminish  crime,  perfect  our  institutions,  and  raise  the  fallen. 

There  are  minor  points,  also,  of  improvement,  which  are 
worthy  of  particular  notice.  So  far  as  our  information  extends, 
there  is  only  one  of  the  above  institutions,  viz.,  the  State  Prison 
at  Charlestown,  where  the  prisoners  are  provided  with  an  extra 
suit  of  clothes  for  the  Sabbath.  We  deem  this  unjust,  espe- 
cially where  the  prisoners  more  than  support  the  Prison,  from 
the  proceeds  of  their  own  industry.  It  is  immoral  in  its  ten- 
dency, and  it  is  debasing.  It  is  not  the  dictate  of  humanity, 
wisdom,  or  religion. 

Again ;  all  windows,  in  the  external  walls  of  Prisons  on  the 
Auburn  plan,  should  be  large,  like  the  windows  of  dwelling- 
houses  ;  better  still,  like  the  windows  of  churches,  and  for  the 
same  reason,  —  to  give  light  and  air.  Darkness  and  bad  air 
are  not  reformatory  in  their  tendency.  Prisons  require,  above 
all  other  places,  good  light  and  pure  air.  This  general  rule 
has  been  well  observed  in  nearly  all  the  Prisons  above  named ; 
but  in  the  dormitory  buildings  in  the  Prisons  at  Charlestown 
and  Sing  Sing,  the  windows  in  the  side  walls  are  more  like  the 
port-holes  of  a  man-of-war,  than  like  windows.  The  walls 
being  very  thick,  and  the  orifices  very  small,  they  answer  a 
very  poor  piurpose  to  admit  light  and  air.  The  author  of  these 
port-hole  windows  called  them  an  improvement,  at  the  time  ; 
but  they  are  now,  so  far  as  we  know,  universally  disapproved. 

Once  more  ;  all  grated  windows  and  grated  doors,  in  Prisons, 
should  be  made  of  round  iron.;  the  orifices  being  as  large  as 
they  can  be  consistently  with  security.  The  light  and  air  are 
comparatively  but  little  intercepted  by  the  bars  of  a  round  iron 
grate.  A  person  not  much  accustomed  to  observation  on 
Prisons,  would  scarcely  believe  it  possible  that  so  much  of 
the  comfort  and  improvement  of  Prisons  depends  on  this  sim- 
ple provision  of  round  iron  in  all  the  grated  windows  and 
doors.  The  cell,  for  instance,  of  a  Prison  on  the  Auburn  plan, 
which  has  a  grated  door  of  round  iron  from  top  to  bottom, 
with  orifices  as  large  as  they  can  be,  consistently  with  secu- 
rity, is  almost  as  light  and  airy,  as  the  area  of  the  Prison, 
or  a  common  room  in  a  dwelling-house  ;  b^it  where  the  grate 
is  but  a  small  part  of  the  door,  and  that  of  square  bars,  as  at 
Charlestown,  with  small  orifices,  it  makes  the  cell  gloomy 
And  uncomfortable. 

The  -vijork-shops,  also,  in  several  of  the  most  highly  inx- 
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proved  Prisons,  require  enjjeusement  of  space  aad  facilities  for 
inspectioa,  by  improviDg  or  rebuilding,  to  perfect  the  system. 
This  has  been  adbfuirably  done  at  the  House  of  Correction  ia 
South  Boston,  at  Wethersfield,  Conn.,  and  in  Baltimore,  Md. ; 
is  being  done  at  Auburn^  N.  Y.,  and  is  greatly  needed  at 
Charlestown,  Mas&  The  inspectors  of  the  Prison  at  Charles^ 
town,  in  their  last  report,  urge  this  matter  upon  the.  govern- 
ment. 

There  are  other  nmtlers,  of  minor  importance,  admitting  of 
improvement,  in  the  most  highly  improved  Prisons;  but  we 
are  confident,  from  the  history  of  the  past,  that  they  will  be 
attained  in  time,  by  patient  continuance  in  w;ell*doing. 

It  may  excite  surprise,  that  the  new  County  Prison  in  Phila- 
delphia should  be  included  in  the  above  list  of  Prisons  which 
have  attained  a  high  degree  of  excel  lenoe.  It  should  be  borne 
in  mind,  that  it  is  done  notwithstanding  our  decided  opinion 
against  the  plan  of  building,  for  the  purpose  of  approving  of 
many  other  things  which  are  excellent,  in  neatness,  order, 
industry,  and  general  government. 

We  close  the  notice  of  this  class  of  Prisons,  with  the  testi- 
mony of  the  venerable  Ctuaker  chemist,  John  Griscom,  con- 
cerning the  House  of  Correction  at  South  Boston^  on  the 
Auburn  plan.  He  is  a  Friend,  extensively  known  in  the 
cause  of  education  and  human  improvement,  who  resides  in 
Burlington,  near  Philadelphia.  The  testimony  of  no  one  in- 
dividual would  probably  be  more  valuable  :  — 

**  Having  received  an  introduction  to  Captain  Robbins,  master  of  the  House 
of  Correction  in  South  Boston,  I  was  obligingly  conducted  by  him  through  the 
different  departments  of  that  instittttion,  and  received  explanations  of  the  sys- 
tem of  mana^ment  pursued  by.  him  in  it  In  relation  to  the  government  of 
Prisons,  I  hesitate  not  to  confess,  that,  of  th^  numerous  institutions  designed 
for  penal  infliction,  and  the  mond  reformation  of  adult  prisoners,  which  I  nave 
visited  in  this  country  and  in  Europe,  I  have  never  witnessed  any  thing  better 
than  was  here  presented  to  my  notice.  The  perfect  external  order  and  neat- 
ness, and  the  quiet,  subdued,  and  yet  contented  aspect  of  the  prisoners,  were 
striking  features  of  the  establishment ;  and  to  learn  that  all  this  order,  quiet, 
industry,  and  submissiveness,  were  effected  with  a  resort  to  no  other  instru- 
ment of  punishment  whatever  than  the  shower-bath,  produced  at  once  an 
opinion  of  the  superior  efficacy  of  purely  moral  treatment,  and  the  remarkable 
adaption  of  the  man  to  the  avocation. 

JN.  GRISCOM. 

**  BosTOir,  5  OKx,  19, 1843." 

PENITENTIARIES    AND    PRISONS    WfflCH    ARE  DEFECTIVE  IN 

VERY  IMPORTANT  POINTS. 

State  Prison  in  Maine^  very  defective  in  construction 
State  Prison  in  Windsor ^  Vt. 
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State  Prison  in  Rhode  Island,  without  work-shops,  with- 
out a  chapel,  without  a  Sabbath  school,  without  a  chaplain, 
and,  in  proportion  to  the  number  of  prisoners,  very  expensive 
in  construction  and  management. 

Penitentiary  on  BlackwelVs  Island,  very  defective  in  prof- 
itable employment,  and  in  moral  and  religious  instruction. 

State  Prison  at  Trenton,  N,  J.,  very  defective  in  construc- 
tion, and  in  moral  and  religious  instruction. 

New  Penitentiary  in  Philadelphia,  very  defective  in  con- 
struction. 

Penitentiary  in  Richmond,  Ftr.,  very  defective  in  moral 
and  religious  instruction. 

Penitentiary  at  Milledgeville,  Geo, 

New  Penitentiary  in  Jackson,  Miss,,  very  defective  in  gov- 
ernment, and  in  moral  and  religious  instruction. 

PENITENTIARIES  AND  PRISONS  REMAINING  VERY  BAD. 

County  Jail  at  Lechmere  Point,  Cambridge.  In  conse- 
quence of  the  number  of  lunatics  confined  in  this  Jail,  it  is 
impossible  that  it  should  be  otherwise  than  revolting  to  every 
feeling  of  humanity. 

Jail  on  Leverett  Street,  Boston  ;  bad  in  construction,  with- 
out employment,  and  injurious  to  morals. 

County  Prison  on  Lombard  Street,  New  York  city ;  the 
same. 

Jail  in  Baltimore  /  the  same. 

Old  Jail  in  Washington  city  ;  the  same. 

Jail  in  Richmond,  Vir.  ;  the  same. 
.    Jail  in  Savannah,  Ga.  ;  the  same. 

Jail  in  Augusta,  Ga,  ;  the  same. 

Jail  in  Mobile;  the  same. 

Jail  in  New  Orleans  ;  the  same. 

Jail  in  Natchez,  Miss.  ;  the  same. 

Jail  in  Nashville,  Tenn.  ;  the  same. 

Jail  in  Louisville,  Ken,  ;  the  same. 

Old  Jail,  Adams  county.  Miss. 

Penitentiary  in  Indiana  ;  the  same,  except  that  the  prison- 
ers are  employed. 

In  regard  to  the  improvement  of  this  class  of  Prisons,  hope 
deferred  makes  the  heart  sick.  After  visiting  the  new  Jails  in 
Hartford  and  New  Haven,  Conn.,  and  finding  them  as  neat  as 
a  pin,  to  be  obliged  to  make  such  a  list  of  very  bad  Jails  is 
hard  work. 
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ThefoUomiig  Hem  of  intelligence  from  the  Natchez  Courier 
is  very  pleasant,  with  reference  to  its  hearing  on  the  Western 
country :  — 

<*  Mams  County  JaiL  —  We  take  pleasure  in  annoimcing  that  the  Board  of 
Police  of  this  county  have  ordered  the  erection  of  a  JVetr  /at/,  the  necessity 
for  which  cannot  be  questioned,  af^er  the  report  of  the  committee  of  citizens 
on  that  subject,  and  the  recommendation  of  the  ^nd  jury. 

**  The  board  have  appointed  a  committee,  consisting  of  Dr.  A.  P.  Merrill,  Dr. 
John  Ker,  Dr,  Wm.  Dunbar,  Thos.  Henderson,  and  Peter  Little,  Esqrs.,  to 
select  a  site,  to  contract  for,  and  superintend,  the  buildings  of  a  Jail,  on  the 
|ilan  of  the  Hartford  (Contfecticut)  County  Prison,  to  contain  fifty  cells.  Thej 
tie  also  authorized  to  sell  the  present  County  Jail,  and  the  lot  on  which  it 
stands,  and  are  requested  to  report  on  the  whole  subject  at  the  next  regular 
term  of  the  board." 


MORAL  AND  RELIGIOUS  INSTRUCTION  IN  PRISONS  AND  PEN- 
ITENTIARIES. 

The  warden  of  the  Maine  Prison,  Mr.  John  O'Brien,  says, 
in  his  last  report  to  the  legislature,  in  January,  1842,  — 

<*  Two  discourses  are  preached  on  every  Sabbati^  in  the  Prison  chapel,  by 
the  Rev.  Job  Washburn,  besides  other,  religious  instruction,  in  which  he  is 
assisted  by  the  clerk  and  other  overseers.  Many  of  the  convicts  seem  ap- 
parently interested  in  these  exercises  on  the  Sabbath.  The  library  attached 
to  the  chapel,  for  the  use  of  the  prisoners,  is  somewhat  reduced,  and  should 
be  replenished,  by  a  netw  selection  of  books,,  early  in  the  spring.  They 
have,  for  the  last,  season,  been  weekly  furnished  with  temperance  papers, 
and  many  of  them  appear  to  be  much  interested  in  the  cause."  —  Pages  9  caii 
10  qf  Report  to  tht  L^gislatwt. 

The  annual  report  from  this  Prison  contains  nothing  from 
the  inspectors  or  the  chaplain  in  regard  to  the  condition  of 
the  Prison.  As  they  hold  offices  of  important  trust  and  great 
usefulness,  in  a  State  Penitentiary,  there  can  be  no  doubt  that 
the  people  of  Maine,  as  well  as  others,  would  be  highly  pleased 
to  hear  from  them  on  the  subject  of  moral  and  religious  in-, 
struction. 

A  letter  was  received  from  the  chaplain,  dated  Thomaston, 
April  5,  1842,  in  which  he  says,  -^ 

**1  received  your  letter,  dated  March  18, 1842,  giving  an  account  of  the 
good  work  of  the  Lord  in  the  Prison  at  Charlestown,  Mass.  Surely  it  is  mat- 
ter of  joy,  and  cannot  fail  in  producing  many  thanksgivings  to  God.  It  has 
revived  some  new  hopes  and  desires  m  my  mind,  that  God  will  yet  remember 
this  Prison  in  mercy. 

**  You  requested  me  to  give  you  an  account  of  the  religious  state  of  things 
among  the  convicts  and  officers  of  our  Prison.  O  that  f  could  give  you  such 
intelligence  as  would,  in  some  good  degree,  compare  with  the  contents  of 
your  letter! 

''The  convicts  appear  (as  a  general  thing)  very  attentive,  and  sometimes 
soltmn^  under  preaching;  and  my  hopes  are  raised,  that  good  will  result, 
but  I  am  often  disappointed.    When  I  converse  with  them,  [  often  find  them 
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tender  in  their  mindfl,  and  many  of  them  assure  me  that  they  are  determmed, 
whenever  they  obtain  their  liberty  a^n,  to  live  a  new  life.  If  I  tell  them, 
'  Aou7  is  the  time  to  commtnct^  I  find  the  impression  quite  general,  that  the 
Prison  is  no  place  to  be  religious ;  that  it  would  bring  upon  themselves  the 
scorn  and  persecution  of  their  fellow-prisoners. 

^  The  largest  number  of  convicts,  at  any  one  time,  has  never  exceeded  110 ; 
for  some  years  past,  the  number  has  gradually  been  lessening;  some  few 
months  past,  the  number  was  reduced  to  40 ;  at  the  present  time,  the  number 
is  46  or  47. 

<<  Our  Sabbath  school  consists  of  about  20,  who  are  divided  into  two  classes. 
I  have  charge  of  one  class,  and  the  clerk  of  the  Prison,  the  other.  The  classes 
use  the  Union  Questions.  I  have  before  my  class  a  large  map  of  Asia  Minor 
and  the  adjacent  countries,  and  whenever  a  place  is  mentioned  in  the  lesson, 
it  is  jwinted  out  to  them  on  the  map.  Most  of  them  appear  interested  in  the 
exercises. 

^  I  request  an  interest  in  your  prayers  in  our  behalf,  and  also  wish  our  case 
to  be  remembered  in  the  prayer  meeting  established  in  the  Prison  at  Charles- 
town. 

**  Be  assured,  any  communication  from  you,  regarding  the  welfare  of  tliis 
or  any  other  Prison,  will  be  thankililly  received. 

**  Your  sincere  though  unworthy  brother  in  Christ, 

"JOB  WASHBURN, 
^  Chaplain  of  iht  Maine  State  Prison/* 

The  last  report  of  the  New  Hampshire  Prison  contains  a 
short  but  interesting  and  useful  report  from  the  chaplain,  the 
Rev.  Edmund  Worth,  to  which  respectful  reference  is  made 
by  the  warden,  Mr.  Coolidge.  The  annual  report  of  this 
Prison  contains  nothing  from  the  directors  on  the  subject  of 
moral  and  religious  instruction.  We  think  the  public  are 
always  interested  to  hear  the  testimony  of  the  directors  and 
warden  on  the  subject  of  moral  and  religious  instruction. 

The  chaplain  says,  — 

"  While  our  penal  laws  are  intended  to  inflict  a  just  punishment  on  the 
criminal,  it  is  no  less  gratifying  to  every  philanthropic  mind  to  contemplate 
the  &ct  that  they  are  also  designed  to  reclaim  and  reform  the  transgressor. 
Punishment  due  to  crime  is  one  object — reform,  another ;  and  while  justice 
requires  the  first,  every  moral  principle  of  man  cheerfully  sustains  the  second. 

^  In  relation  to  the  unhappy  class  of  men  under  your  watch,  it  is  undoubt- 
edly true,  that  umust  opinions  have  been  entertained  by  the  community.  The 
inmates  of  our  Prisons  are  generally  looked  upon  as  herns  so  hardened  and 
abandoned,  as  not  to  be  within  the  reach  of  moral  effort,  and  that  their  refor- 
mation is  altogether  hopeless.  But  why  should  it  be  so  ?  They  are  still  men, 
and  they  possess  the  feeling  and  sjrmpathies  of  men.  Many  of  them  arc  but 
youth,  in  whom  the  affections  and  sensibilities  of  our  nature  are  tender  and 
easily  moved.  Nearly  one  half  of  the  convicts  in  our  Prison  committed  their 
crimes  through  the  influence  of  intoxicating  liquor ;  others  were  led  from  the 
path  of  virtue  by  vicious  companions ;  while  another  class  were  neglected  in 
childhood,  grew  up  destitute  of  all  moral,  religious,  and  even  intellectual 
training,  and  were  made  an  easy  prey  to  alluring  vice ;  —  while  yet  another 
class  have  been  the  subjects  of  earlv  moral  culture,  have  virtuous  connections, 
and  have  moved  in  respectable  circles.  All  these  have  now  the  advantages 
of  seclusion  from  the  scenes  and  temptations  of  the  world,  for  serious  reflec- 
tion ;  and  are  favorably  situated  for  receiving  mstniction,  and  for  being  prof- 
ited by  the  plain  and  faithful  exhibition  of  divine  truth.    Under  such  circum- 
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Stances,  wh^  may  theie  not  be  a  reasonable  expectation,  that  many  of  the 
prisoners  will  be  induced,  by  the  powerful  incentives  placed  before  them,  to 
forsake  their  evil  ways,  and  pursue  a  moral  and  virtuous  course  ? 

(A  During  the  past  year,  I  have  preached  in  the  chapel  once  on  the  Sabbath, 
and  the  attention  to  the  word  has  been  such  as  to  encourage  the  hope  that  its 
influence  would  not  be  lost  I  have  passed  from  cell  to  ceu  several  times,  and 
endeavored  to  impart  suitable  instruction  to  each  individual,  verbally,  and  by 
means  of  moral  and  religious  tracts.  These  interviews  with  the  prisonen 
have  been  of  the  most  pleasino^  character.  Instead  of  a  single  instance  of 
opposition  or  disrespect,  these  visits  have  been  earnestly  solicited  and  thank- 
fully received.  My  own  heart  has  been  mucii  aflected,  and  a  deep  sympathy 
has  been  enlisted  in  their  behalf,  as  I  have  listened  to  ^e  tale  of  tne  past,  tlie 
frank  acknowledgments  of  guilt,  and  seen  the  tears  trickling  down  and  fall- 
ing from  the  cheek  of  those  who  manifested  siffns  of  deep  contrition.  There 
is  reason  to  believe  that,  after  making  all  due  allowances  for  deceptions^  there 
are  several  in  whose  hearts  the  principles  of  our  holv  religion  have  been  im- 
planted, and  which  will  be  evinced,  in  future  time,  by  fruits  meet  for  repent- 
ance. 

"•  In  conclusion,  it  is  ardently  to  be  hoped  thai  this  class  of  men  will  not  be 
forgotten  as  subjects  of  moral  improvement,  but,  while  they  may  deservedly 
endure  penal  inflictions  for  their  past  misdeeds,  they  may  also  enjoy  those 
means  of  moral  and  religious  instruction,  which,  by  the  blessing  of  God,  wiU 
affect  their  hearts,  and  produce  a  thorough  reformation  of  character. 

**  Respectfully  submitted, 

«  EDMUND  WORTH.  Ouydam. 

"CowcoRD,  June  1, 1841." 

The  chaplain  of  the  Vermont  State  Prison,  Rev.  Rufus  L. 
Harvey,  iu  a  letter,  dated  March  21,  1842,  says,  — 

«*  In  answer  to  your  first  interrogatory,  *  What  is  the  present  state  of  religious 
feeling  in  the  Prison  ? '  I  will  say  there  does  appear  to  be  a  more  deep  and 
solemn  attention  to  religious  instruction,  of  late,  among  the  convicts,  than  1 
have  witnessed  before  smce  I  renewed  my  labors  among  them.  In  my  last 
course  of  visits  at  the  cells,  I  found  a  number  who  appeared  quite  serious,  and 
requested  an  interest  in  my  prayers.  Yesterday  we  buried  one  of  the  convicts. 
During  our  services,  the  convicts  were  unusually  serious,  and  many  of  them 
wept  Our  Sabbath  school  is  very  interesting.  Many  of  the  convicts  seem 
to  delight  in  committing  to  memory,  and  reciting,  portions  of  the  Holy  Scrip- 
tures. But  I  doubt  not  that  our  Sabbath  school  would  be  far  more  interesting, 
if  Christian  persons  from  without  should  volunteer  their  services,  and  come  in 
on  the  Sabbath,  and  act  as  teachers.  But,  for  want  of  such  help,  some  of  the 
most  confidential  convicts  are  chosen  to  perform  this  duty.  I  think,  however, 
that  our  school  is  prosperous,  and  doing  much  good." 

The  inspectors  of  the  Massachusetts  State  Prison,  William 
Minot,  Samuel  Greele,  and  Bradford  Sumner,  say,  in  their 
last  report,  concerning  the  moral  and  religious  instruction  of 
the  prisoners,  — 

^  They  are  provided  with  religious  instruction  by  the  daily  performance  of 
public  woisbip,  and  the  chaplain  is  always  ready  to  teach  the  ignorant  and 
eocouiage  the  penitent" 

The  warden  says  nothing,  in  the  annual  report,  on  the 
subject^  of  moral  and  religious  instruction.     It  is  well  known 
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that  he  is  deeply  interested  in  it,  and  we  are  confident  that 
the  public  wish  to  hear  his  testimony  on  this  part  of  the  sub- 
ject,  from  year  to  year.  The  chaplain,  the  Rev.  Jared  Curtis, 
says,  — 

<*  The  chaplain  of  the  State  Prison,  in  jA«9enting  his  report  for  the  year 
ending  September  30, 1841,  is  happy  in  being  able  to  speak  of  the  great  good- 
ness and  watchM  kindness  of  the  sovereign  Lord  of  all  to  the  institution  in 
which  he  is  called  to  labor.  By  His  smiles  general  health  has  been  enjoyed. 
Quiet,  order,  industry ,*and  submission  to  wholesome  authority,  have  prevailed. 
The  means  of  religious  instruction  and  improvement  have  been  aaily  and 
sedulously  applied  to  the  minds  and  hearts  or  the  prisoners,  and,  it  is  believed, 
with  marked  and  happy  success.  The  Sabbath  scnool  has  also  been  in  opera- 
tion during  that  portion  of  the  year  allotted  to  its  continuance,  and  its  in- 
fluence has  been  nK)st  decidedly  ikvorable.  A  new,  and,  it  is  believed,  much 
improved,  organization  has  recently  taken  place  in  this  school,  by  wl^ich  com- 
petent teachers  have  been  secured  to  take  charge  of  the  several  classes,  stead- 
ily and  for  the  season.  By  this  arrangement  a  change  from  Sabbatii  to  Sab- 
bath is  avoided.  The  teachers  will  now  become  acquainted  with  the  members 
of  their  classes ;  know,  better  than  they  otherwise  could,  how  to  adapt  their 
instructions  to  their  capacities  and  wants ;  and  be  made  to  feel  a  deep  interest 
in  the  spiritual  and  moral  improvement  of  tiiose  intrusted  to  their  charge ; 
while,  at  the  same  time,  the  members  of  these  classes  become  strongly  at- 
tached to  those  whose  Christian  benevolence  brings  them,  from  Sabbatii  to 
Sabbath,  to  their  Prison-House,  in  performance  of  their  labor  of  love  and  com- 
passion. The  appearance  of  the  school  has  never  exhibited  so  much  of  cheer- 
ing promise  as  at  the  present  time.  The  state  and  the  institution  owe  much 
to  these  teachers  for  their  multiplied  and  self-denying  labors  in  behalf  of  this 
unhappy  class  of  their  fellow-men ;  but  tlieir  rewara  is  in  their  own  bosoms, 
and  will,  ultimately,  be  perfected  in  heaven,  in  the  ei\joyment  of  the  presence 
and  smiles  of  Him,  who  will  say  to  them,  *  I  was  in  Prison,  and  ye  came 
unto  me.' 

**  It  is  cheerinff  to  be  able  to  state,  that  a  lively,  and,  it  is  hoped,  a  very  sal- 
utary, influence  has  been  exerted  on  the  minds  of  a  large  portion  of  the  pris- 
oners, in  relation  to  the  interesting  and  peculiarly  importaiit  subject  of  tem- 
perance ;  and  no  community  can  more  need  the  renovating  power  of  such  an 
influence.  The  sphnt  of  the  ^  Washingtonians '  has  found  its  way  within  our 
walls ;  and  it  can  hardly  be  conceived  liow  deep  an  interest  has  been 
awakened  in  relation  to  that  deadly  evil,  to  which  most  of  the  inmates  of  the 
institution  owe  their  degradation  and  their  downfall  They  have,  during  tlie 
past  season,  enjoyed  the  benefit  of  repeated  lectures  on  this  subject,  from  some 
of  the  ablest  and  best  lecturers  in  the  country.  In  this  number  might  be 
named  several  reformed  inebriates,  whose  experience,  as  developed  in  their 
most  thrilling  and  heart-stirring  statements,  came  home  to  the  minds  of  their 
hearers  with  a  power,  in  many  cases,  almost  overwhelming.  &very  prudent 
effort  will  be  continued  to  keep  alive  and  to  increase  this  interest  Only  let 
the  fountains  of  intemperance  be  dried  up,  and  what  a  change  would  come 
over  the  face  of  society!  At  least  three  fourths  of  the  poverty,  aad  degrada- 
tion, and  suffering,  and  crime,  over  which  the  philanthropist  and  the  Christian 
are  now  constrained  to  weep,  would  be  banished  from  our  commonwealth. 
Let,  then,  a  cheering  voice  go  out  from  our  Prisons  axid  Alras-Houses,  and 
the  abodes  of  poverty  and  suffering,  to  greet  the  ears  of  the  embattM  host 
who  are  contending  in  this  holy  cause,  and  to  animate  them  in  their  great  and 
good  work.  Let  their  watchword  be, '  OMMtrd^  until  die  conquest  aimed  at 
wiall  be  achieved,  and  victory  shall  crown  all  their  efibrts." 
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The  chaplain  of  the  House  of  Correction  at  South  Boston, 
the  Rev.  Charles  Cleveland,  in  his  last  report,  says  to  the 
board  of  overseers,  — 

'^  Having)  through  vour  appointment,  officiated  as  chaplain  at  the  Honse 
of  Correction,  from  November  1,  1840,  and  it  being  proper  that  you  be  ftv- 
niahed  with  an  account  of  my  Btewardship,  I  proceed  herewith  to  present  it 

**•  On  tiie  Sabbath,  divine  worship  haa  been  attended  through  the  day.  My 
dependence  for  success,  while  striving  to  emancipate  the  soul  from  the 
strong  gnuip  of  an  ever- watchful  and  subtie  adversary,  has  been  fastened  upon 
the  omnipotent  power  of  the  Holy  Spirit 

*^  In  connection  with  chapel  instructions,  my  people  have  been  invited  to 
commit  to  memory  portions  of  Scripture,  and  recite  to  their  chaplain  between 
meetings.  My  heart  has  been  oiltimes  refreshed,  and  1  have  thanked  God, 
and  taken  courage,  when  attending  these  recitations.  One  man  recited  at  .a 
hearing,  173  verses,  and  another,  138  —  a  female,  176;  another,  127,  and 
another,  88.  From  the  commencement  of  the  exercises,  24th  January,  the  total 
number  of  verses  committed  was  5857. 

^Jn  the  female  Sabhiik  school,  the  number  of  pupils  in  attendance  has 
averaged  100.  Liadies,  members  of  various  city  churches,  have  been  conveyed 
over,  at  the  expense  of  the  city,  to  engage  in  the  good  work  of  instruction. 
Sixteen  of  the  last  eighteen  Sabbaths,  the  same  eleven  teachers,  the  requisite 
number,  were  present  Experience  has  proved  that  the  system  of  dependence 
on  permanent  teachers  has  several  and  important  advantages  over  that  of  aUer- 
mdioTu 

«*Thi8  arrangement  has,  most  clearly,  conduced  to  the  maintenance  of 
order.  The  officer  presiding  is  always  consulted,  in  reference  to  the  char- 
acter of  individuals  whose  time  of  discharge  mav  be  near,  touching  their 
several  tempers  and  propensities,  as  also  tlieir  qualifications  for  service  as  do- 
mestics. Those  oTfair,  and  those  of  even  tolerable  promise,  are  sent  to  families 
in  the  country,  on  handing  from  the  chaplain  a  card  of  introduction  to  the 
Secretary  of  the  society  of  '  The  Friends  of  Virtue,*  Chapel  Place.  Through 
the  maternal  care  of  this  lady,  and  the  Treasurer,  of  kindred  spirit,  the  women 
aie  supplied  with  whatever  may  appear  deficient  in  their  apparel,  so  that  none 
pass  from  their  hands,  but  are  decently  clad.  Of  seventeen  individuals  thus 
nighly  favored,  four  only  have,  within  the  knowledge  of  the  ladies,  forfeited 
their  solemn  pledge,  and  returned  to  their  former  wretched  course. 

**  Visits  in  the  Week,  I  have  passed  fifty-nine  evenings  in  visiting  the  pris- 
oners from  cell  to  cell.  Have  endeavored  to  understand  their  individual 
cases ;  to  sympathize  with  them  in  their  sorrows ;  to  mitigate  their  woes ;  to 
bear  their  burdens ;  and,  above  all,  to  direct  the  heart  to  Him,  who  <  is  the 
Rock ;  whose  work  is  perfect ;  whose  ways  are  judgment ;  a  God  of  truth, 
and  without  iniquity.' 

**  Tlte  men,  on  their  distkargt,  have  taken  from  the  chaplain  an  introdvjctory 
card,  to  the  Washington  Total  Mstinejice  Society,  with  a  view  to  enlist  the 
armpathies  of  its  members  in  behalf  of  their  suffering  brethren.  Three  of 
those  thus  discharged,  have  become  zealous  and  successful  lecturers  on  the 
security  and  blessings  of  temperance, 

**'  I  have  visited  the  leork-shop  of  the  females  every  day,  Saturday  excepted,  that, 
of  its  dost,  we  might  bow  in  praiftr, 

^IX  has  been  my  desire  to  fiimish  prisoners  with  a  practiced  comment  on 
principles  advanced  from  the  pulpit,  by  regard  to  their  individual  requests.  In. 
accordance  with  this  object,  I  nave  visited  all  parts  of  the  city,  taking  messnffes, 
inquiring  af^r  the  welnre  of  connections  and  friends,  and  returning  answers. 

**  /  hene  given  forty-six  visits  to  the  hospitals.  At  these  seasons,  have  en- 
deavored to  ascertain,  gently,  the  state  of  mind  of  the  patient,  that  appropriate 
counsel  might  be  imparted.    Have  avoided  protracted  conversation,  lest  the 

4  M 
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sick  should  siiifer  disquietude,  to  the  increase  of  his  disease ;  yet  i  have  felt  the 
importance  of  faithful  dealing,  in  view  of  that  Rolemn  tribunal,  at  the  bar  of 
Tvhich  we  must  all,  ere  long,  stand. 

**  In  my  visits  to  the  Prison,  I  have  uniformly  been  favored  with  the  cordial 
cooperating  influence  of  the  master  and  his  officers. 

^  With  adoring  gratitude  to  the  Most  High,  will  we  make  mention  of  his 
wise  and  gracious  care  over  us  all,  giving  unanimity  of  feeling  and  harmony 
of  action,  in  reference  to  the  great  objects  of  an  institution,  to  which  our 
hearts  are  alike  attached,  —  for  blessings  upon  which  we  are  bound  to  ofi'er 
up  our  earnest  and  devout  supplications,  witn  thanksgiving. 

"CHARLKS  CLEVELAND,  CAqpteifi." 

A  committee  of  the  general  assembly  of  Connecticut,  on 
the  Connecticut  State  Prison,  in  their  report  at  the  May  ses- 
sion, 1842,  signed  by  Clark  Bissel,  Alfred  Smith,  Jeflfery  0. 
Phelps,  and  Richard  Hine,  say,  — 

**  The  statute  provides  for  a  chaplain  to  the  Prison,  and  requires  him  to 
devote  his  whole  time  to  the  religious  instruction  and  moral  improvement  of 
the  prisoners ;  also  that  suitable  apartments  shall  be  provided  for  the  introduc- 
tion of  a  system  of  Sabbath  school  instruction,  to  be  conducted  under  the 
superintendence  of  the  warden  and  chaplain,  in  such  manner  as  may  be  pre- 
scribed by  the  by-laws. 

"  The  chaplain  performs  religious  services  in  the  mormng  of  each  Sabbath, 
at  which  most  of  the  male  prisoners  attend,  and  in  the  afternoon  with  the 
female  convicts.  There  has  been  no  Sabbath  school  for  some  years  past 
The  principal  reason  assio^ned  by  the  warden  for  the  omission,  is  the  difficultv 
of  obtaining  teachers.  The  chaplain  instructs  some  of  the  pnsonerB  from  ceU 
door  to  cell  door,  especially  on  tne  Sabbath,  but  ^e  amount  of  instruction  is 
small,  to  each  prisoner.  The  opportunities  for  giving  instruction  on  week 
days  are  not  considerable,  and  most  of  the  prisoners,  on  the  Sabbath,  prefer 
resting  from  labor  rather  than  attending  to  moral  or  religious  teaching.  The 
committee  would  recommend  that  the  prisoners,  in  amSll  divisions,  might,  in 
rotation,  have  time  and  opportunity  of  receiving  instruction  from  the  chaplain* 
If  half  of  each  day,  or  from  three  to  four  hours,  were  allowed  among  two  or 
three  such  small  divisions  of  prisoners,  the  whole  number  mi^ht  have  an  hour 
and  a  half  or  two  hours  once  in  a  fortnight,  which  would  not  take  much  from 
the  earnings  of  each  prisoner.  Better  still,  if  each  division  could  be  tried 
faithfully,  with  an  hour  and  a  half  or  two  hours  of  instruction,  once  in  each 
week,  in  addition  to  the  opportunities  now  afforded  them. 

<*  Out  of  805  of  the  male  convicts  heretofore  or  now  in  the  State  Prison,  and 
whose  ages  are  recorded,  171  were  from  12  to  20  years  of  age  inclusive,  being 
more  than  one  fifth  of  those  whose  ages  are  recorded.  Probably  about  one 
fifth  of  the  whole  number  of  prisoners  received  at  the  Wethersneld  Prison, 
have  been  from  12  to  20  years  of  age,  when  first  received  there. 

'<  Of  the  211  convicts  in  the  State  Prison,  on  the  31st  of  March,  1842,  the 
ages  of  163  are  recorded.  The  number  frosfi  the  age  of  12  to  20  is  43,  or  one 
fourth  of  tlie  whole  number  of  tliose  whose  ages  are  given.  28  of  these  were 
of  the  ages  of  16,  17,  18,  and  19,  viz.,  seven  of  each  of  those  ages. 

*<The  committee  earnestly  recommend  that  greater  opportimities  for  in- 
struction be  allowed  and  provided  for  a  class  of  young  prisoners.  In  other 
states.  Houses  of  Refuge  or  Reformation  have  been  established  for  young 
offenders,  where  they  not  only  work  and  receive  instruction,  but  care  is  used 
to  find  them  places  for  earning  a  living,  after  their  discharge,  removed  from 
old  associates,  haunts,  and  temptations,  instead  of  leaving  them  to  their  own 
unaided  resources  and  resolutions.  Such  an  institution  would  offer  to  young 
offenders  many  more  chances  and  means  of  reformation  than  the  State  Prison, 
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But  even  without  waiting  for  a  new  inntitution,  it  appears  to  the  committee, 
that,  by  selecting  the  more  youthful  and  docile  prisoners,  requiring  them  to 
work  by  themselves,  and  allowing  the  aflernoon  or  some  part  of  every  day  for 
instruction,  and  caring  for  them  when  they  leave  the  Prison,  some  part  of 
them  might  be  reformed,  and  become  useful,  instead  of  vicious  and  dangerous, 
members  of  the  body  politic'' 

The  directors  of  the  Connecticut  State  Prison,  Walter  Booth, 
Oliver  H.  King,  and  Henry  Barnard,  adopted  the  following 
rules  and  regulations  concerning  th^  "  Duties  of  the  Chaplain  " 
in  said  Prison :  — 

''The  chaplain  shall,  as  required  by  law,  devote  his  whole  time  to  the 
reli^ous  instruction  and  moral  improvement  of  the  prisoners. 

**He  shall  perform  morning  and  evening  service  daily  with  the  convicts, 
who  shall  be  assembled  for  that  purpos^e.  He  shall  perform  divine  service  in 
the  chapel  every  Sunday.  He  shall  have  the  care  and  management  of  the 
Sabbath  school,  with  the  cooperation  and  concurrence  of  the  warden. 

''He  shall  see  that  every  convict  is  furnished  with  a  Bible,  and  may  applv 
to  the  warden  for  a  proper  supply.  He  shall  have  the  privilege,  and  it  shall 
be  his  province,  to  visit  the  convicts  at  all  times  when  in  their  cells,  or  in  the 
hospital,  and  administer  to  them  such  instruction  and  consolation  as  he  may 
deem  best  calculated  to  promote  their  subordination,  reformation,  spiritual  and 
eternal  welfare ;  and,  at  all  proper  times,  endeavor  to  impress  upon  their  minds 
ihehuHee  of  their  puniahmerU,  the  nteessHy  of  amendment,  and  a  strict  corformity 
to  the  rules  of  the  Prison. 

"  He  shall  not  furnish  them  with  any  information  or  intelligence,  other  than 
relates  to  their  duty,  without  permission  of  the  warden. 

"  He  shall  use  ms  utmost  endeavors  to  instruct,  through  the  grating  of  the 
cell  doors,  all  who  are  unable  to  read. 

"  He  shall  conform,  in  all  cases,  to  the  general  rules  and  regulations  of  the 
institution.'' 

The  inspectors  of  the  Prison  at  Sing  Sing,  Edward  Ke- 
meys,  William  Newton,  Hudson  McF'arlan,  Isaac  G.  Graham, 
Jun.,  and  Thomas  Bailey,  say,  in  their  last  report,  — 

"The  report  of  the  Rev.  John  Luckey,  chaplain  of  the  Prison,  marked  C, 
exhibits  a  highly  favorable  account  of  the  mord  and  religious  condition  of  the 
convicts.  The  unwearied  industry  of  the  chaplain  in  hSa  department,  his  de- 
votion to  the  welfare  of  the  convicts,  and  his  incessant  labors  tor  their  reforma- 
tion, entitle  him  to  our  warmest  commendation.  He  does  not  appear  to  have 
labored  in  vain ;  many  of  the  convicts,  under  his  lessons  of  instruction,  exhibit 
evidence  of  a  radical  moral  and  reli^ous  reformation. 

"  The  Sunday  school  for  the  convicts  is  still  continued  with  evident  benefit, 
and  the  convicts  are  furnished  from  the  library  of  the  Prison  with  books  of  a 
moral  and  reli^ous  character. 

•*  We  consider  the  library  of  great  importance  to  the  convicts,  occupjring 
in  useful  reading  that  porbon  of  their  time  which  would  otherwise  be  spent 
in  idleness,  and  furnishing  them  with  opportunities  for  intellectual  and  moral 
improvement," 

The  agent,  Mr.  David  L.  Seymour,  who  is  known  to  be 
exceedingly  devoted  to  the  moral  and  religious  instruction  of 
the  prisoners,  in  the  Sabbath  school,  in  the  Bible  class,  and 
in  personal  conversation,  says  nothing,  in  the  annual  report,  on 
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this  important  branch  of  the  subject.  We  suppose  it  is  be- 
cause he  considers  himself  the  financial  agent,  and  that  what 
he  does  in  the  moral  and  religious  department,  is  incidental, 
and  gratuitous,  and  therefore  he  will  let  it  pass  unnoticed.  If 
Mr.  Seymour  will  deem  our  opinion,  on  this  point,  of  any  im- 
portance, we  have  no  hesitation  in  expressing  it,  that  there  is 
no  part  of  his  labors  and  duties,  in  regard  to  which  the  public 
at  large  would  be  more  glad  to  hear  his  testimony,  than  con- 
cerning the  effect  on  the  Prison  of  moral  and  religious  instruc- 
tion. It  would  be  entirely  within  his  province  to  show  what 
effect  it  has  upon  the  financial  department.  Are  cheerful 
obedience,  submission  to  authority,  contentment,  industry,  and 
good- will,  produced  ?  Are  escapes,  insurrections,  punishment, 
and  loss  of  time  for  misdemeanor,  prevented  by  moral  and 
religious  instruction  ?  If  so,  how  far  are  the  favorable  pecu- 
niary results  connected  with  moral  and  religious  instruction  ? 
This  may  be  all  as  plain  as  day  to  Mr.  Seymour ;  but  there 
are  Prisons,  and  places,  and  persons,  looking  for  evidence,  on 
these  important  points,  to  the  financial  agents  of  Prisons. 
The  chaplain,  the  Rev.  John  Luckey,  says,  in  his  report,  — 

*<  It  is  with  the  deepest  gratitude  to  the  Divine  Dispenser  of  all  good,  that  I 
am  permitted  to  make  a  &vorable  report  in  relation  to  the  moral  and  religions 
condition  of  the  prisoners  under  your  supervision.  Making  due  allowance  for 
the  many  and  peculiar  temptations  to  hypocrisy  on  the  part  of  the  convict, 
and  which  arise  directly  "out  of  the  relation  he  sustains  to  tlie  officers,  I  am, 
nevertheless,  confident  in  the  opinion  that  an  unusual  degree  of  good  moral 
and  religious  feeling  prevails  among  the  prisoners. 

*^  The  Sabbath  school  has  more  than  doubled  its  numbers  during  the  past 
year ;  and,  as  the  attendance  is  voluntary^  and  the  chief  employment  of  a 
decidedly  moral  and  religious  character,  an  increase  of  numbers  argues  an 
increase  of  good  moral  feeling.  There  were  only  114  in  the  Sabbath  school 
at  the  close  of  the  last  year,  but  now  there  are  337  industriously,  and,  as  we 
hope,  profitably,  employed  in  it  One  half  are  learning  to  read,  and  the  other 
half  belong  to  Bible  classes. 

"Twenty-five  of  those  who  had  been  discharged  dunng  the  past  year  had 
learned  to  read  in  the  Sabbath  school.  There  are  ten  or  twelve  who,  having 
learned  to  read  in  the  Sabbath  school  proper,  are  transferred  to  the  Bible 
classes. 

"  The  undivided  and  serious  attention  manifested  by  each  in  the  prosecution 
of  his  studies,  has  frequently  called  forth  the  public  gratulations  of  visitors, 

"I  venture  tlie  opinion  that  no  patriot,  no  philanthropist,  and  surely  no 
Christian,  can  witness  these  operations  for  one  Sabbath,  without  being  fully 
satisfied  of  their  powerful  influence  in  reforming  the  convict  Other  and 
paramount  indications  of  reform  mi^t  be  given ;  such  as  the  great  reduction 
of  stripes,  with  as  much  or  more  labor  performed  than  formerly ;  the  ap- 
parent cheerfulness  with  which  the  prisoners  toil ;  the  ready  and  willing  obe- 
dience they  render;  and  the  affectionate  regard  with  which  they  uniformly 
speak  of  their  keepers  in  general,  and  the  principal  keeper  and  agent  in  par- 
ticular. 

**  Of  these  facts  there  is  no  one,  perhaps,  who  has  a  better  opportunity  of 
speaking  from  kawwUdge  than  their  chaplain,  who  is  with  them  constantly, 
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and  to  whom  the  officers  have  ^ven  them  to  understand,  that  they  may  open 
their  minds  freely  on  these  subjects." 

*'lt  is  true  that  our  confidence  in  the  professions  of  reform  made  by  convicts 
while  in  Prison,  has  been  somewhat  shaken,  within  the  last  two  years,  by  the 
return  of  two  or  three  of  this  class  to  their  former  criminal  course  since  their 
'discharge.  But,  we  ask,  are  there  more,  in  proportion  to  the  twenty  of  whose 
professions  we  reported  favorably  last  year,  than  usually  fall  away  out  of  the 
same  number  who  make  similar  professions  at  our  altars  out  of  Prison?  1 
think  not' 

'^  Why,  then,  are  we  accustomed  to  indul^  such  unusual  suspicions  respect- 
ing convict  professions  ?  It  will  be  seen  that  I  speak  advisedly  on  this  sub- 
ject, when  I  say,  through  the  generosity  of  Captains  Odell  and  Haywood,  who 
have  conveyed  me,  free  of  cost,  to  and  from  New  York,  I  have  been  permitted 
to  visit  a  majority  of  the  convicts  above  alluded  to,  several  times  since  theur 
discharge ;  and  was  happy  to  learn,  both  from  themselves  and  their  friends, 
that,  like  men  and  Christians,  they  had  met  and  overcome  the  various  cruel, 
and,  in  many  instances,  unlooked-for,  temptations  and  rebukes,  which  naturally 
fall  to  the  lot  of  such  men ;  and,  for  the  space  of  one  or  two  years,  had  been 
demonstrating  the  superior  advantage  of  a  reform  predicated  on  principle  over 
that  of  impuLie. 

^  I  am,  therefore,  prepared,  if  needs  be,  to  give  the  names  and  residence  of 
nearly,  if  not  quite,  a  score  of  this  description,  who  are  living  in  and  near  the 
cities  of  Brooklyn  and  New  York. 

**  Besides,  I  have  on  file  a  number  of  letters  from  others  of  this  class,  living 
in  various  parts  of  the  country,  as  also  from  their  friends,  advising  me  of  their 
continued  reform. 

**  I  mention  these  facts  solely  for  the  purpose  of  encouraffin?  the  efforts 
which  are  now  making  in  behalf  of  those  unfortunate  men,  and,  if  possible,  to 
contravene  the  opinion,  far  too  prevaltni^  that,  when  a  man  is  once  detected 
in  crime,  there  is  little  or  no  hope  in  his  case,  and  that  be  should  therefore  be 
uniformly  treated  with  austervhf  or  neglecL 

*^  The  favorable  moral  concution  ^  the  prisoners  is  only  what  might  be 
expected  to  result  from  the  means  made  use  of." 

"  Another  source  of  CTeat  benefit  to  the  prisoners,  and  which  has  a  direct 
tendency  to  cultivate  l£eir  moral  feelings,  is  the  intercourse  allowed,  under 
certain  restrictions,  between  the  convict  and  his  relatives.  The  parents,  wife, 
brothers,  and  sisters,  are,  in  the  presence  of  an  officer,  permitted  to  see  their 
unfortunate  friend,  at  least  once  during  his  confinement,  and  converse  freely 
with  him,  when,  as  their  conversation  is  restricted  to  social  and  moral  subjects, 
the  most  wholesome  and  saJutary  advice  and  admonitions  are  generally  given. 
These,  coming,  as  they  do,  from  the  dearest  of  friends,  have  usually  a  peculiar 
and  lasting  enect. 

<*  The  same  may  be  said  of  the  scores  of  letters  written  for  and  received  by 
them. 

«*  As  this  duty  generally  devolves  on  me,  and  consequently  the  contents  of 
the  letters  are  known  to  me,  I  am  prepared  to  say,  that  nine  of  diem  out  of 
ten  contain  the  best  moral  lecture  that  these  men  ever  listened  to,  and  which, 
being  the  production  of  an  injured  Bjnd  faithful  friend,  produces  the  most  lively 
impressions." 

^  As  to  the  decidedly  religious  feeling  among  the  convicts,  I  am  conscious 
that  it  la  on  the  increase.  Four  or  five  in  the  Prison,  and  about  the  same 
number  who  were  discharged  during  the  last  year,  have  died  under  the 
pleasing  prospects  of  obtaining  <  the  inheritance  of  the  just,'  throu&^h  the 
forgiving  mercy  and  abounding  grace  of  our  heavenly  Father.  Two  of  those 
who  died  at  their  homes,  thus  happy,  had  received  a  pardon  from  His  Excel- 
lency, on  account  of  tlieir  illness,  only  a  few  weeks  before  their  death.  1  can, 
at  this  moment,  call  to  mind  the  cases  of  about  90  individuals,  who  are  now  in 

4*  M2 
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good  standing  in  the  various  churches,  but  whose  convictions  of  sin  and  con- 
version to  God  were  experienced  during  their  confinement  here.  This  not 
only  encourages  me  to  persevere  in  my  labors  with  ardor,  but  causes  nie  also 
to  esteem  vital  pitty  as  the  no'est,  if  not  the  only,  antidote  for  vice  and  crime. 

*<  Respecting  Uie  Female  Prison,  I  would  say  that,  under  the  supervision  of 
the  excellent  matron  and  her  assistants,  it  continues  to  prosper.  From  the 
visitors,  both  domestic  and  foreign,  I  have  heard  no  expressions  respecting  it 
but  those  of  approbation.  From  the  fact  that  there  are  nearly,  if  not  quite,  as 
many  females  as  tliere  are  males  in  the  state,  and  yet  we  have  14  or  15  male 
prisoners  to  one  female,  our  inference  can  be  no  other  than  that  the  courts 
and  ^ury  of  our  country  will  not,  as  doubtless  they  ought  not,  consent  to  send 
any  female  to  the  State  Prison  save  the  vUegt  of  the  vile*  In  view  of  this  fact, 
what  can  be  more  evident  than  that  the  moral  improvement  of  these  women  is 
very  great  7  and  although  it  may  be  thought  by  some  that  more  of  the  females, 
in  proportion,  who  leave  the  Prison  with  professions  of  reform,  return  to  their 
former  habits  of  pollution  and  sin,  than  those  of  the  males  who  make  a  similar 
profession,  yet  it  would  seem,  from  the  fact  that  only  two  of  the  former  ever 
returned  to  this  Prison,  that  they  are  no  more,  if  as  much,  disposed  to  return 
to  a  criminal  course,  than  are  the  males. 

^  The  professions  of  piety  among  the  females  are  about  the  same,  both  in 
number  and  character,  as  was  reported  last  year. 

^  One  or  two  of  those  who  have  died  this  year,  left  strong  hope  of  having 
died  in  peace. 

"  The  Sabbath  school  in  this  department  is  doing  much  towards  preparing 
these  unfortunate  females  to  regain  e  respectable  standing  in  the  community, 
and  much  credit  is  due  those  liuiies,  who,  through  great  sacrifice,  render  their 
assistance  in  promoting  the  interests  of  the  school" 

The  chaplain  of  the  Prison  at  Auburn^  the  Rev.'  Thomas 
R.  Townsend,  in  the  last  annual  report  of  that  institution, 
says, — 

^'  The  general  attention  given  to  the  gospel  preached,  has  been  such  as  to 
excite  the  hope  that,  to  many,  it  might  prove  the  power  of  God  unto  salvation. 
Indeed,  I  cannot  doubt  that,  to  some,  already  the  word  of  life  has  been  *  as 
cold  water  to  the  thirsty  souL'  My  personal  visits  to  the  cells  of  the  convicts 
have  met,  almost  invariably,  with  tlieir  warmest  reception.  As  a  general 
rule,  they  are  perfectly  accessible,  and  exhibit,  contrary  to  impressions  usually 
received,  a  degree  A  sensibility  nowise  inferior  to  that  of  men  in  other 
and  more  favored  circumstances.  Flowing  tears  and  a  heaving  breast  are 
often  the  index  to  the  bi^  emotion  struggling  within,  at  the  mention  of  home, 
parents,  wives,  and  children.  Here,  excluded  from  many  of  the  excitinff 
causes  of  di:$sipation  and  debauchery,  they  emerge  from  their  debasing  and 
benumbing  influence.  The  tender  S3rmpathies  of  our  common  nature,  which 
had  been  so  nearly  blotted  out,  are  revived.  Reason,  so  long  perverted  and 
enslaved,  is  reenthroned,  the  slumbering  conscience  is  reaws^ened,  and  thus 
are  they  rendered  peculiarly  susceptible  of  moral  and  religious  impressions. 

"  Our  Sabbath  school,  embracing  about  300  of  the  younger  and  more  igno- 
rant class  of  convicts,  has  been  in  successful  operation  during  the  past  year. 
The  Christian  sympathy  of  the  young  gentlemen  of  the  Auburn  Theolngfical 
Seminary  is,  as  heretofore,  deeply  enlisted  in  the  religious  training  of  uiese 
outcasts  from  society,  and  I  fear,  too  much  from  the  thoughts  and  prayers  of 
the  Christian  public.  Their  strong  desire,  I  doubt  not,  is  to  do  good  to  their 
unfortunate  and  guilty  fellow-men.  They  neither  expect  nor  wbh  remunera- 
tion from  men ;  but  He  who  has  promisea  to  reward  a  cup  of  cold  water,  given 
for  His  sake,  will  not  fail  to  remember  them  in  their  self-denying  and  philan- 
thropic efforts.    Permit  me,  gentlemen,  through  you,  to  express  to  them  my 
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warmest  thanks ;  my  prayers  also  shall  be  with  and  for  them  in  all  tiieir  labortf, 
both  here  and  elsewhere.  * 

(*  It  has  been  satisfactorily  ascertained,  that,  of  the  whole  number  committed 
to  this  Prison,  who  are  unable  to  read  the  Bible  intelligently,  the  proportion  is 
about  as  one  t )  four  or  five.  Through  the  criminal,  and,  I  had  almost  said,  un- 
pardonable, neglect  of  parents  and  guardians,  they  have  been  allowed  to  grow 
up  in  the  most  abject  ignorance ;  they  not  only  are  unable  to  read  or  write, 
but,  in  some  cases,  cannot  even  count  ten  correctly.  In  this  state  of  extreme 
ignorance,  who  cannot  see  their  lamentable  exposure  to  become  the  dupes  of 
crafty  and  designing  men  ?  Their  history  is  brief.  Beset  with  temptations, 
they  are  made  the  easy  prey  of  their  seducers,  fall  into  crime,  and  are  cast 
into  Prison.  The  question  suggests  itself  forcibly  to  my  mind,  Cannot  some- 
thing more  be  done  for  this  truly  pitiable  class  of  our  fellow-men,  than  has 
hitherto  been  done  ?  I  rejoice  to  know  that  it  is  the  policy  of  this  state  to 
extend  the  means  of  education  just  as  far  as  the  interests  of  the  whole  popular 
tion  will  allow.  For  this  purpose  large  appropriations  from  the  public  treasury 
are  annually  made.  But  here  is  a  class  of  men  whose  last  hope  of  instruction 
(as  a  general  remark]  is  circumscribed  within  these  walls,  but  for  which 
nothing  like  an  adequate  provision  has  as  yet  been  made.  Here,  or  nowhere, 
these  neglected  and  unfortunate  youth  must  be  instructed  in  the  first  prin- 
ciples of  education,  their  minds  elevated,  and  they  thus  prepared  to  become 
better  sons,  better  husbands,  better  parents,  better  citizens.  It  is  true,  our 
Sabbath  school,  and  the  public  services  of  the  sanctuary,  do  something  towards 
meeting  their  necessities,  but  are  quite  inadequate,  as  must  appear  to  every 
reflecting  mind.  An  hour  or  two  in  seven  days,  however  well  employed,  can 
do  but  little,  comparatively,  towards  securing  for  them  that  moral  and  intel- 
lectual culture  which  is  absolutely  necessary  in  order  to  the  achievement  of 
one  of  the  most  important  ends  or  our  Prison  discipline.  Is  it  not  equally  the 
dictate  of  philanthropy  and  sound  policy,  that  larger  provision  should  be  made 
for  the  education  of  these  young  men,  and  such  as  is  adapted  to  meet  the 
extreme  exigency  of  their  condition  ?  Let  but  one  or  two  hours  of  each  day 
be  devoted  to  their  intellectual  improvement,  and  what  might  we  not  antici- 
pate as  the  blessed  results,  not  only  in  the  way  of  direct  influence  upon  them- 
selves, but  also  indirectly  upon  their  families  and  society,  and,  further  still,  as 
an  example  to  other  kindred  institutions  ?  " 

The  inspectors  of  the  Penitentiary  in  New  Jersey  say,  in 
their  report,  October  28,  1841, — 

*We  believe  there  is  a  deficiency  of  moral  and  religious  books  in  the 
Prison,  and  are  of  the  opinion  that,  if  the  number  and  variety  of  them  were  in- 
creased, it  might  have  a  salutary  effect 

"It  is  very  difficult  to  arrive  at  any  certainty  about  the  religious  and  moral 
character  of  the*  convicts,  there  being  so  great  a  diflference  m  their  profes- 
sions while  here,  and  their  practices  afler  their  discharge  from  the  walls  of 
the  Pnsoa 

'*The  board  would  be  extremely  remiss,  were  they  to  neglect  to  notice  the 
voluntary  and  constant  attention  of  the  clergy  of  Trenton  and  its  vicinity,  and 
the  zeal  and  interest  they  have  manifested  at  all  times,  in  endeavoring  to  in- 
culcate principles  of  religion  and  morality  among  the  prisoners,  and  the  readi- 
ness they  have  shown  to  point  out  and  lead  them  in  the  paths  of  religion  and 
virtue." 

The  legislative  committee  of  council  and  assembly  say,  — 

^It  is  with  great  pleasure  that  your  committee  respond  to  that  part  of  said 
report  which  recommends  an  increased  supply  of  moral  and  religious  books 
for  the  use  of  said  Prison,  believing  they  wotud  have  a  tendency  to  exercise 
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tho  otherwise  dormant  ener^es  of  the  minds  of  the  convicts,  and  improve 
their  moruls.  Your  committee  reconfmend  that  a  small  appropriation  be  made 
for  the  purpose  of  fiimi^hing  a  library  for  the  benefit  of  the  pr.soners,  and  here- 
with report  the  accompanying  resolution. 

^Resolvid,  That  the  committee  of  ways  and  means  be  and  they  are  hereby 
directed  to  bring  in  a  bill  making  an  appropriation  of  a  sum  not  exceeding  one 
■hundred  dollars,  for  the  purpose  of  furnishing  a  library  for  the  use  of  the  pris- 
oners, to  be  placed  under  the  control  and  direction  of  the  keeper." 

The  inspectors  of  the  Eastern  Penitentiary,  Thomas  Brad- 
ford, John  Bacon,  Matthew  L.  Bevan,  Robert  Patterson,  and 
Richard  Vaux,  say,  in  their  last  report,  — 

*^  The  efforts  of  the  moral  instructor  have  been  useful  and  fruitful  of  good. 
His  desire  has  been  to  reform,  and  instil  sound  morals,  without  cant  or  sec- 
tarianism.'' 

The  moral  instructor,  Mr.  Thomas  Larcombe,  in  the  last 
report  of  the  Eastern  Penitentiary,  says,  — 

**  It  would  be  highly  grati^ing  to  me  to  be  able  to  present  undoubted  proofs 
of  much  good  having  been  done  through  the  instrumentulity  of  my  visits  and 
instructions,  during  Oie  year  just  closed ;  but,  from  the  very  peculiar  nature  of 
the  service,  such  attestations  are  not  often  possible. 

'^The  influence  of  entire  seclusion,  upon  the  minds  of  many  persons,  by 
calling  up  before  them  their  past  turpitude,  awakens  remorse,  and  naturally 
leads  them  to  religion  as  the  sovereign  antidote  for  all  their  guilt  and  grief; 
and,  too  oflen  mistaking  that  remorse  for  repentance,  they  resort  to  reading 
the  Scriptures  and  daily  prayer,  and  on  this  slight  foundation  rest  their  hope 
of  an  assured  and  permanent  change  having  been  efiected,  until,  after  the 
lapse  of  a  few  weeks  or  months,  the  sad  mistake  becomes  evident  In  addi- 
tion to  this,  a  considerable  proportion  are  so  depraved  as  to  take  pleasure  in 
deceiviner,  or -hope  to  compass  some  private  or  selfish  purpose  by  false  profes- 
sions. These,  and  other  causes,  often  produce  doubt  where  there  are  appear- 
ances of  real  good  having  been  effected.  My  position,  therefore,  is  like  that 
of  a  husbandman  who  cultivates  a  sterile  soil,  in  the  hope  of  a  future  and 
distant  reward. 

^  The  effects  of  moral  and  religious  instruction  have  not  been  so  encoura- 
ging during  the  past  year  as  in  the  two  years  preceding :  at  least,  an  equal 
amount  of  good  impres:<ion  has  not  been  observable.  The  year,  however,  nas 
not  closed  upon  us  without  some  pleasing  indications  of  the  usefulness  of 
religious  instruction.  Its  influence  is  visible  in  promoting  quietness  and 
order,  and  tlie  general  good  deportment  of  the  prisoners.  Of  the  number  of 
those  discharged  durinfir  the  year,  I  entertain  the  hope  that  eighteen  are 
morally  hem  filed,  and  uiat  seven  others  have  given  as  satisfactory  evidence 
of  an  entire  change  of  heart  and  life,  as,  in  their  peculiar  circumstances,  could 
reasonably  be  expected.  I  am  encouraged  to  express  the  hope  of  their  future 
good  conduct,  by  the  fact,  that,  of  a  private  record  of  such  as  I  have  ventured 
to  consider  the  subjects  of  reform,  during  more  than  three  years,  not  one  has 
yet  returned ;  and  of  the  general  propriety  of  their  conduct,  so  far  as  informa- 
tion has  been  received,  Uiere  is  no  cause  for  doubt  It  has  given  me  much 
satisfaction  to  have  received,  within  the  year,  certain  information  of  the  entire 
reform  of  twelve  persons,  formerly  inmates  of  this  Penitentiary,  who  are  now 
engaged  in  honest  occupations,  and  respected  in  society.  The  history  of  one 
of  thise,  a  ycung  man,  has  been  distinguished  by  severe  and  distressing  trials 
durinfir  six  n  onths  of  great  privation,  from  which,  sustained  by  the  grace  of 
God,  he  has  come  forth  unharmed  by  temptation ;  and,  during  an  e<|ual  portion 
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of  time  since,  he  has  given  encoaragiug  evidence  of  a  steadfast  adherence  to 
Christian  principle. 

^  From  another  prisoner,  whose  crime  was  occasioned  by  intemperance,  a 
very  satLsfactory  letter  has  recently  been  received,  from  which  Lb  given  the 
following  extract:  —  *I  have  been  idle  only  three  days,  and  have  my  choice 
of  a  full  winter's  work  in  three  places.  I  am  strictly  temperate,  and  intend  to 
remain  so  aa  long  as  I  live.  I  formed  that  resolution  on  my  knees,  on  the 
morning  in  which  I  lefl  my  cell ;  for  I  concluded  that,  as  I  had  been  kept  from 
spirit  three  years,  I  could  keep  from  it  all  my  life ;  and,  if  it  please  God  to  con- 
tinue nty  health,  I  hope  to  do  better  than  I  have  ever  yet  done.' 

"  One,  who  formerly  occupied  a  cell  in  this  Prison,  closed  his  earthly  career 
in  the  early  part  of  the  past  year.  He  learned  while  in  this  place  the  deep 
pollution  of  his  nature,  and,  in  the  fountain  opened  for  sin,  obtained  cleansing. 
Having  a  good  education,  he  became,  atler  his  release,  a  messenger  of  mercy 
to  others,  and,  as  a  minister  of  the  gospel,  endeavored,  with  zeal  and  fidelity, 
to  turn  many  to  righteousness.    His  last  end  was  peace. 

**  I  have  reason  to  hope  that  two  of  the  number  of  tliose  who  died  in  Prison, 
were  prepared  for  that  solemn  event  by  a  well-founded  trust  in  tlie  mercy  of 
a  gracious  God. 

**  During  the  past  year,  I  have  been  aided  in  the  Sabbath  exercises,  as  ustial, 
by  ministers  of  the  gospel,  of  various  denominations.  One  hundred  and 
sixty-five  addresses  have  been  delivered  to  the  prisoners,  who  are  now  dis- 
tributed through  six  corridors;  and  on  each  alternate  Sabbath,  all  have  heard 
the  gospel ;  and  as  the  result  of  these  services,  some  twelve  or  more  appear 
to  have  received  impressions  which,  I  hope,  will  prove  to  be  permanent  and 
salutary. 

**  Of  the  number  discharged,  74  could  read  and  write,  9  of  whom  learned  in 
Prison ;  69  could  read,  28  of  whom  learned  in  Prison ;  and  22  could  not  read. 

**  Of  126  committed  in  the  same  period,  2  had  a  good  education,  67  could 
read  and  write,  26  could  read  only,  and  31  could  not  read." 

The  directors  of  the  Penitentiary  in  Baltimore^  in  their 
last  report,  signed  by  Jacob  G.  Davies,  president,  dated  Decem- 
ber, 1841,  say, — 

"The  discipline  of  the  several  departments  under  the  direction  of  the  war- 
den has  been  marked  during  the  past  year  by  an  exactness  and  unifonnity  of 
operation,  which  prove  that  the  laws  and  regulations  have  been  duly  admin- 
istered, and  that  fliese  were  happily  devised  to  secure  a  well-ordered  system. 
In  so  far  as  reformation  may  be  effected  by  the  means  of  silence  and  non- 
intercourse,  we  believe  that  its  accomplishment  is  much  and  steadily  aided  by 
the  established  economy  of  the  Prison.  The  observance  of  silence  during  the 
day  is,  by  the  strictest  regulations,  required  of  the  convicts ;  and  their  separa- 
tion in  the  cells  at  night  completes  the  solitude  in  which  the  period  of  their 
imprisonment  is  pas^ted. 

**  Under  the  influence  of  these  circumstances,  an  evident  deep  contrition  is 
developed  in  very  many  cases,  in  which  a  purpose  of  permanent  reform  is 
earnestly  professed,  and,  we  have  no  doubt,  is,  for  the  time,  sincerely  enter- 
tained. To  strengthen  the  impressions  that  are  thus  produced,  and  confirm 
the  amended  inclinations  arising  from  them, — to  rescue  from  the  ills  and 
degradation  of  vice,  and  teach  the  exceUence  and  the  advantages,  in  all 
respects,  of  its  opposite,  —  are  the  especial  objects  of  the  relief iou^  exercises 
of  the  Sabbath,  and  of  the  moral  and  religious  instructions  long  since  com- 
menced, and  still  continued  with  unabated  interest  by  a  clerical  gentleman  to 
whom  we  alluded  in  our  report  of  last  year. 

**  We  have  no  means  of  judging,  wiUi  any  probable  accuracy,  of  the  amount 
of  enduring  reformation  that  has  been  produced,  —  aware,  as  we  are,  that  pro- 
feasions  otamendment  made  during  the  term  of  confinement,  are  too  oflen  but 
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the  result  of  ciFcamStances  incidental  to  it,  which  are  influential  only  during 
the  period  of  restraint  Such  professions  it  would  be  futile  to  confide  in,  ajs 
proof,  in  all  cases,  of  established  change  of  character ;  but  the  almost  total 
absence  of  recommitments  since  the  introduction  of  the  improved  discipline 
into  the  Prison,  affords  a  reasonable  ground  for  belief  that  much  of  real  good 
has  been  effected. 

**  The  nature  of  the  discipline  is  certainly  such  a^  to  prevent  a  further  de- 
terioration ;  and  in  this  it  has  relieved  the  institution  from  an  opprobrium  which, 
until  latterly,  it  shared  in  common  with  all  unimproved  Prisons,  —  that  of 
aggravating  the  vicious  qualities  of  its  inmates,  by  leaving  them  to  unrestricted 
intercommunication.  Under  present  arrangements,  such  an  effect  is  wholly 
precluded.  The  period  of  admission  is,  to  all,  one  at  uhich  the  progress  of 
demoralizing  tendencies  is  arrested,  —  the  term  of  confinement  one  of  con- 
tinued monu  coercion,  peremptory  in  its  restrictive  requirements,  yet  acting 
in  association  with  all  the  milder  methods  of  conducting  to  good.  The  lessons 
that  are  so  inculcated  are  not  inefficacious;  and  although,  in  some  instances, 
they  may  leave  but  a  transient  impression,  yet,  in  the  less  corrupt,  and  in 
those  who  are  not  irreclaimable,  they  do  not  fail  to  produce  a  permanent 
amelioration.  To  those  who  are  hopelessly  abandoned  to  crime,  —  and  our 
experience  has  taught  us  to  believe  tiiat  such  there  are,  —  a  class  addicted  to 
habitual  theft,  but  not  unmindful  of  the  chances  of  detection,  —  to  those  the 
system  is  of  sufficient  dread  to  divert  tliem  to  other  states,  as  yet  imperfect  in 
penal  discipline,  in  which  a  conviction  of  the  infraction  of  laws  would  consign 
them  to  imprisonment  less  rigorously  irksome,  and  not  without  the  solace  of 
congenial  companionshipu** 

The  keeper  of  the  Georgia  Penitentiary^  Charles  H.  Nel- 
son, Esq.,  in  his  last  report,  dated  November,  1841,  says,  — 

«  While  we  have  used  all  the  means  in  our  control,  to  bring  this  institution 
within  the  pale  of  others,  in  the  states,  of  highest  reputation,  we  have  not  been 
unheedful  of  those  moral  influences,  thought  best  calculated  to  cause  the  re- 
turn of  the  prodigal  son.  Sunday  schools  have  this  year  been  instituted,  and 
directed  by  charitable  individuals,  without  cost,  other  than  such  books  as  were 
required  of  me,  which  were  promptly  furnished,  under  a  ready  hope  that  their 
labors  would  bring  the  returning  sinner  home." 

^  When  added  to  the  duties  of  tiie  official  clergyman,  whose  labors  have 
been  uniform,  we  have  a  hope  (although  delayed)  that  there  may  be  realized 
a  goodly  repentance  with  many  ;  and  may  the  God  of  mercies  so  direct  it  to 
the  minds  of  all,  that,  rather  than  make  the  Penitentiary  the  school  of  crime, 
it  may  be  made  one  of  virtuous  and  lasting  repentance.** 

The  joint  select  committee  of  the  Mississippi  Legislature 
appointed  to  examine  the  Penitentiary  at  Jackson^  Mississip- 
piy  say,  in  their  report  to  the  legislature  in  February,  1842,  — 

*<  If  a  system  of  education  on  the  Sunday  school  plan  were  introduced,  it 
would,  no  doubt,  be  productive  of  beneficial  results.  Many  of  the  convicts 
might  be  taught  reading,  and  the  useful  branches  of  literature  and  sciences, 
in  addition  to  moral  and  religious  instruction;  and  the  Christian  and  the 
benevolent  portion  of  the  community  of  Jackson  and  its  vicinity,  would,  no 
doubt,  cheerfully  lend  their  gratuitous  assistance  in  the  promotion  of  so  laud- 
able an  object  If  a  small  sum,  say  one  hundred  dollars,  were  appropriated 
in  the  purciiase  of  suitable  school  books,  or  histories,  for  the  use  of  the  insti- 
tution, such  a  library  would,  no  doubt,  soon  be  greatly  augmented  by  the  vol- 
untary contributions  of  the  humane  and  the  benevolent 

«  Those  who  deny  the  practicability  of  tlie  reformation  of  Penitentiary  cott- 
victB  in  this  manner,  only  evince  the  want  of  a  proper  knowledge  of  human 
nature.    Those  who  engage  in  the  high  and  laudable  object  of  inculcating  the 
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principles  of  religion,  morality,  and  virtue,  where  they  are  enforced  by  exem- 
plary condnct,  will  command  the  respect  of  all  men;  and  to  deny  the 
possibility,  and  eTen  probability,  of  a  reformation  and  improvement,  to 
.some  extent,  at  least,  in  the  convicts,  would  be  to  deny  that  man  is  impressed 
witii  the  image  of  his  Creator :  nor  ought  we  necessarily  to  suppose  that  all 
who  may  be  sent  to  the  Penitentiary,  are  to  be  regarded  as  having  lost  all 
ctiaracter  or  sense  of  propriety." 

Mr.  C.  D.  Learned,  president  of  the  board  of  inspectors  of 
the  Mississippi  Penitentiary,  thus  answers  the  following  ques- 
tion, from  the  committee  of  the  legislature,  on  the  subject  of 
moral  and  religious  instruction  :  — 

*^  Do  you  not  believe  that,  if  a  system  of  Sunday  school  instruction  was  in- 
troduced among  them,  so  as  to  permit  those  who  are  disposed  to  improve 
themselves,  to  spend  the  Sabbath  day  in  receiving  literary,  and  religious,  and 
moral  instruction,  that  it  would  be  productive  of  good,  in  improving  the 
morals  of  the  convicts,  and  at  the  same  time  render  their  situation  more  com- 
fortable ? 

*^  AnawGT.  I  have  no  doubt  but  a  moral  instructor  would  be  productive  of 
much  good,  and  the  report  of  the  chaplain  will  show  the  manner  they  are 
taught  at  this  time." 

The  report  of  the  chaplain,  here  referred  to  by  the  president 
of  the  board  of  inspectors,  we  regret  to  say,  is  not  published 
with  the  official  document,  which  contains  the  above  testi- 
mony in  favor  of  the  Sabbath  school  and  other  moral  and  reli- 
gious instruction. 

The  inspectors  of  the  Penitentiary  in  Nashville,  R.  C.  Pos- 
ter, John  Harding,  and  William  Carrol,  in  their  report  to  the 
legislature,  dated  October  11,  1841,  say  nothing  on  the  subject 
of  moral  and  religious  instruction. 

The  keeper  also,  Mr.  H.  J.  Anderson,  spoken  of  as  a  valua- 
ble man,  says  nothing,  in  his  report,  on  the  subject  of  moral 
and  religious  instruction.  Last  year,  there  was  preaching  each 
Sabbath,  to  one  half  the  prisoners,  by  ministers  from  the  city 
—  but  no  Sabbath  school  —  no  chaplain. 

The  keeper  of  the  Kentucky  Penitentiary ^  Thomas  S.  The- 
obald, in  his  last  report,  dated  January  3,  1842,  says,  — 

"  In  regard  to  the  morals  of  the  convicts,  they  have  had  every  incentive  set 
before  th  -m  to  promote  their  reformation  of  heart  The  gospel  is  regularly 
preached  to  them,  every  Sabbath,  by  pious  ministers,  and  other  means  of 
moral  instruction  are  employed.  While,  as  it  regards  a  large  number  of  the 
pruM>ners,  I  cannot  profess  any  confidence  in  their  moral  reformation,  there 
are  un^juestionable  examples  of  moral  improvement,  if  not  regeneration,  which 
should  greatly  encourage  the  efforts  and  prayers  of  the  Christian  philan- 
thropist in  their  behalf.^ 

The  inspectors  of  the  Ohio  Periitentiary,  William  Spencer, 

Samuel  Spanglcr,  and  John  McElvain,  in  their  report  to  the 

legislature,  dated  December  25,  1841,  say,  — 

•*  In  our  report  of  December,  1840,  we  called  the  attention  of  the  legislature 
to  the  fact,  that  we  had  dispensed  with  the  services  of  a  chaplain  at  the  Prison. 
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Since  that  time,  none  has  been  employed.  We  have  received  a  communica- 
tion from  the  Rev.  Samuel  F.  Mills  on  that  subject  Mr.  M.  ha«<,  for  some 
lime  past,  been  gratuitously  officiating  as  chafMain.  We  have,  however, 
made  an  appropriation  of  one  hundred  dollars,  since  the  performance  of  the 
services  by  him,  being  unwilline;  that  they  should  go  entirelv  unrewarded. 
We  refrain  from  giving  any  opinion  as  to  the  propriety  of  employing  an  indi- 
vidual in  that  capacity.  We  consider  it  a  matter  entirely  with  the  legislature, 
and  that  we  have  no  discretion,  and  we  are  not  disposed  to  make  any  appoint- 
ment without  being  expressly  directed  by  law." 

The  warden,  Mr.  William  B.  Van  Hook,  says  nothing,  in  his 
last  report,  on  the  subject  of  moral  and  religious  instruction. 


MILD  PUNISHMENTS  IN  PENITENTIARIES. 

The  keeper  of  the  Maine  Prison,  John  O'Brien,  in  his  last 

report,  page  9,  says,  concerning  the  prisoners  under  his  care,  — 

**  Their  conduct  has  been  much  better  than  at  any  preceding  period.  I  ex- 
pressed to  them  a  wish  that  their  deportment  should  be  such  as  to  cause  no 
complaint  from  any  of  the  subordinate  officers ;  and  I  feel  gratified  to  state 
that  but  very  few  have  been  reported  as  delinquent,  and  that  a  gentle  repri- 
n»nd  for  misbehavior  has  proved  to  be  far  more  salutary  than  severer  punish- 
ment" 

The  inspectors  of  the  Massachusetts  State  Prison  say,  in 

their  last  report,  page  4.  — 

**  The  discif^ine  of  the  Prison  has  been  effectually  preserved  without  resort 
to  stripes,  except  in  a  very  few  instances,  by  the  use  of  mild  punishments." 

The  inspectors  of  the  Prison  at  Sing  Sing  say,  in  their 
last  report,  page  9,  — 

**The  discipline  of  the  Prison  requires  implicit  obedience  on  the  part  of  the 
convict  to  tlie  orders  of  the  keepers,  and  no  violation  of  the  rules  of  the  Prison 
is  suffred  to  pass  with  impuniry.  The  discipline,  while  necessarily  strict,  is 
tempered  with  humanity,  ^he  convict  is  treated  as  a  rational  being,  and 
made  to  feel  that  he  is  such,  and  that  though,  degraded  by  crime,  he  must 
necessarily  submit  to  the  penalties  of  tlie  law,  yet  still  there  is  justice  and 
mercy  for  him  notwithstanding  his  degradation.** 

The  chaplain  of  the  Prison  at  Sing  Sing,  in  his  last  report, 
page  25,  says,  — 

"  I  still  regard  the  influence  of  the  resolution  which  refers  all  the  punish- 
ment to  be  awarded,  and  the  time  when  it  should  be  inflicted,  to  the  decision 
of  the  principal  keeper,  as  being  exceedingly  friendly  to  the  moral  feelings 
of  the  convicts. 

"These  favorable  results  flow  as  much,  perhaps,  from  the  prudent  and 
fkithful  manner  in  which  the  designs  of  this  resolution  have  been  executed, 
as  from  the  designs  themselves." 

And  again,  page  26  and  27,  — 

**  That  mildness  connected  with  firmntss  in  ffovernment,  exerts  a  powerful 
influence  upon  the  moral  feelings,  is  evident  uom  mnny  facts,  which  have, 
daring  my  chaplamcy,  come  to  my  knowledge.  Permit  me  here  to  introduce 
one  example.    An  individual  who  was,  throng  executive  clemency,  liberated 
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some  two  yean  since,  came  to  visit  me  the  other  day,  and,  while  in  conversa- 
tion on  Prison  affairs,  observed  that,  although  he  had  been  for  several  years 
an  inmate  of  this  Prison,  his  moral  feelings  remained  unaffected  to  any  ex- 
tent, until  a  few  weeks  before  his  release,  when  the  agent  came  to  the  door 
of  his  cell,  and,  giving  him  some  friendly  advice  of  a  moral  and  religious 
kind,  put  a  tract  in  his  hand,  and  passed  on  to  the  next  celL  While  this  act 
of  attention  was  softening  his  heart  —  perhaps  the  very  next  day — the  prin- 
cipal keeper  passed  through  his  shop,  and,  on  recognizing  a  convict  whom  he 
had  brought  to  Prison  a  few  years  previously,  stepped  up  to  him,  and,  in  a 
fiiendly  manner,  shook  hands  with  bim.  These  Kindnesses,  he  said,  so 
thrilled  his  soul,  that  he  determined  instanter  to  dU  rather  than  to  mortify 
and  disgrace  sudi  officers  by  n  future  course  of  crime ;  and  he  observed, '  These 
are  the  feelings  of  my  heart  at  this  moment' 

"  I  speak  from  knowledge  when  I  say  that  better  evidence  of  having  con- 
ducted with  great  moral  integrity  since  his  liberation  than  this  man  pr^uced 
cannot  be  given." 

The  keeper,  A.  McDuffee,  in  his  last  report,  says,  pages  29 
and  30,  — 

<^  A  resolution  was  adopted,  at  the  meeting  of  the  board  on  the  3d  of  June, 
1840,  requiring  that  the  assistant  keepers  report  to  the  principal  keeper  eveiy 
breach  of  discipline,  or  insubordination  of  the  convicts,  previous  to  inflictinff 
punishment,  and  that  the  principal  keeper  shall  determine  the  amount  of 
punishment  inflicted,  and  the  time  when  such  shall  be  inflicted.  In  my  opin- 
ion, the  above  resolution  has  had  a  tendency  to  produce  a  very  beneficial 
and  gratifying  result  I  find  that  unsubdued  human  nature  is  the  same  here 
as  any  where,  and  that  it  is  a  true  maxim  that  *  soil  words  turn  away  anger*' 
The  management  of  our  Prison  has  been  a  subject  of  much  excitement,  and 
great  feelinff  has  shown  itself  amongst  all  classes  of  the  community,  and  per- 
haps not  wiuiout  a  cause.  I  am  fully  aware  that  many  of  the  convicts  are  of 
the  most  abandoned  and  desperate  character,  and  that  some  of  them  need 
very  severe  restrictions  to  keep  them  in  subordination.  But  there  is  a  chord, 
even  in  the  most  corrupt  heart,  that  vibrates  to  kindness,  and  a  sense  of  jus- 
tice which  knows  when  it  has  been  rightly  dealt  with.  I  am  persuaded  that 
much  evil  has  emanated  from  those  who  preceded  me  in  the  administration 
of  the  Prison ;  and  by  the  mode  of  punishment  to  which  they  resorted  to 
inflict  chastisement  upon  convicts,  men  are  aroused  to  hatred  and  fiendish 
revenge.  I  find  that  by  mild  treatment  and  rational  punishment,  the  convicts 
behave  in  a  more  discreet  and  uniform  manner,  and  accomplish  more  work. 

<*  It  is  thought  by  the  keepers  who  have  had  long  experience,  that  the  pres- 
ent mode  of  management  is  far  the  best  The  convict  seems  more  mild  and 
pleasant,  and  some  say  that  not  one  tenth  part  of  the  punishment  is  inflicted ; 
and  they  further  say  that  cruel  treatment  and  oppression  is  done  away,  and  the 
convicts  are  much  easier  managed  than  ever  before." 

The  inspectors  of  the  Eastern  Penitentiary,  in  PhiladeU 
phiaj  say,  in  their  last  report,  page  4,  — 

*^  During  the  past  year,  the  conduct  and  deportment  of  a  very  large  majority 
of  the  prisoners  have  been  good.  Few  cases  have  required  any  other  than 
knmaiie  treatment,  and  where  any  such  cases  have  occurred,  the  mildest  form 
(^punishment  the  inspectors  could  adopt,  has  been  resorted  ta 

**The  inspectors  can  never  forget  that  the  persons  committed  to  theur  charge 
are  men ;  and,  although  fallen,  debased,  and  convict,  yet  they  possess  feelings 
soBceptible  to  kindness,  and  minds  capable  of  improvement" 

The  warden  of  the  Eastern  Penitentiary  says,  in  his  last 
report,  page  8,  — 

6  N 
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<<  During  the  past  year,  the  depoitment  of  a  great  majority  of  the  prisoneis 
has  been  good.  Few  cases  have  occurred  in  which  punishment  has  been 
necessary ;  and,  when  resorted  to,  the  most  severe  inflicted  has  been  confine- 
ment on  bread  and  water,  without  work,  and  for  a  period  not  in  any  case  ex- 
ceeding a  week.'' 

EVILS  IN  PENITENTIARIES  REMAINING  TO  BE  CORRECTED. 

In  the  Maine  State  Prison,  at   Thomaston,  the  warden 

says,  in  his  last  report,  pages  8  and  9,  — 

**  For  several  years  past,  the  attention  of  the  legislature  has  been  called  to 
the  bad  construction  of  the  cells  of  this  Prison ;  and  I  trust  that  the  subject 
will,  at  this  time,  receive  your  particular  notice.  I  would  state  that  these  cells 
were  onginally  designed  to  test  the  efScacy  of  solitaiy  confinement  without 
labor.  They  seem  to  have  been  formed  exclusively  with  a  view  to  inflict  a 
great  degree  of  punishment  in  a  short  time,  and  at  the  least  expense.  A  few 
months'  experience,  however,  fully  satisfied  its  most  sanguine  advocates,  that 
this  mode  should  be  totally  abandoned.  There  are  real  and  unavoidable  evils 
imposed  upon  the  convicts,  by  their  confinement  in  these  cells,  which  claim 
consideration.  No  light  can  be  reflected  into  the  cells,  so  that  the  prisoneis 
may  be  enabled  to  read,  or  engage  in  any  study  to  improve  their  minds  or 
morals.  Neidier  can  their  cells  be  warmed;  therefore  they  are  obliged  to 
remain  constantly  in  their  beds,  in  cold  weatiier,  from  sunset  until  near  sun- 
rise, which  has  a  tendency  to  weaken  and  debilitate  both  mind  and  body. 
Besides,  a  large  sum  is  annually  expended  for  the  purchase  of  bed-clothes, 
which,  from  dampness  or  other  causes,  soon  go  to  aestruction.  A  thorough 
inspection  cannot  be  had ;  therefore  that  degree  of  cleanliness  which  shoiud 
be  rigidly  enforced,  can  never  be  maintained  in  this  Prison.  Have  we  any 
right  thus  to  inflict  unnecessary  suflerings  on  our  fellow-creatures?  Is  it 
creditable  to  our  state  to  have  an  institution  so  constructed  as  to  render  such 
evils  unavoidable  ?  I  trust  that  the  liberal  and  enlightened  policy  of  other 
states  in  the  Union,  as  exercised  in  the  construction  of  convenient  and  com- 
fortable Prisons  for  the  confinement  of  that  unfortunate  class  who  may  from 
time  to  time  require  the  restraints  of  the  Penitentiary,  will  not  be  disregarded 
by  the  legislature  of  Maine.  Other  states,  as  well  as  our  own,  were  unsuc- 
cessful in  their  first  structures ;  but  they  have  long  since  corrected  their  error 
by  the  erection  of  suitable  ones,  which  in  every  instance  has  produced  its 
desired  effects,  both  in  a  moral  and  pecuniary  point  of  view." 

INSUFFICIENT    AND    IMPERFECT    WORK-SHOPS. 

In   the  Massachusetts  State  Prison,  at  Charlestown,  the 

inspectors,  Messrs.  Minot,  Greele,   and  Sumner,  say,  in  their 

last  report,  — 

^  The  enlargement  of  some  of  the  work-shops  is  practicable,  and  very  de- 
sirable for  the  health  and  comfort  of  the  prisoners.  Several  of  the  shops  are 
much  crowded,  and  do  not  afford  suflicient  room  for  the  work  performed  in 
them,  or  for  preventing  communication  between  the  prisoners." 

IMPRISONMENT    OF    LUNATICS. 

The  inspectors  of  the  State  Prison  in  Massachusetts  pre- 
sented a  memorial  to  the  last  legislature  to  have  the  lunatics, 
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of  whom  there  were  several,  removed  to  the  State  Hospital 
at  Worcester;  but  without  success. 

The  physician  of  the  State  Prison  in  New  Hampshire 
says,  — 

^  I  would  beg  leave  to  state  the  fact  to  the  board,  that  several  persons  are 
confined  in  this  Prison  who  are  so  unequivocally  insane^  as  to  be  rendered 
more  fit  subjects  for  the  moral  training  of  a  Lunatic  Asylum  than  the  penal 
dUsci^ine  of  a  Penitentiary.  One  ^n  particular  is  at  this  time  confined  to  his 
cell,  laboring  under  a  severe  paroxysm  of  the  disease.  Through  the  kindness  . 
and  attention  of  the  officers,  he  is  rendered  as  comfortable  as  the  circumstances 
of  the  csBe  will  admit,  but  cannot,  of  course,  have  the  advantages  of  an  institu- 
tion expressly  adapted  to  the  wants  of  the  insane." 

The  physician  of  the  Ohio  Penitentiary  says,  in  his  last 
report,  page  27,  — 

'^  There  is,  at  present,  one  individual  laboring  under  mental  derangement; 
bnt,  such  is  the  situation  of  the  hospital,  that  he  cannot  receive  that  treatment 
that  would  be  necessary  to  restore  nim  to  reason. 

"  It  is  well  known  to  all  who  have  charge  of  the  insane,  that  the  most  mild 
and  gentle  means  should  be  made  use  of  toward  persons  laboring  under  mental 
derangement;  and  any  thing  like  severity  or  coercion  only  tends  to  aggra- 
vate, rather  than  alleviate,  their  sufferings. 

*<  It  therefore  appears  to  me  indispensably  necessary  that  some  place  should 
be  provided,  for  the  treatment  of  those  who  may  become  insane  in  this  in- 
stitution.'' 

CHARACTER   OF    OFFICERS. 

A  committee  of  the  legislature  of  Mississippi  summoned 
witnesses  before  them,  last  winter,  in  regard  to  the  charac- 
ter and  habits  of  the  officers  of  the  Prison,  when  the  following 
testimony  was  given :  — 

P.  DuuWa  Ttihmo/ny, 

"  Philemon  Dusett,  being  sworn,  says,  that  he  acted  as  guard,  from  May  1 
to  December  31,  and  that  he  saw  Na  10  hung  up  to  a  post  by  one  arm, 
without  a  cap,  for  four  or  more  hours,  in  the  hot  sun,  and  frequently  m  the 
stocks  bv  head  and  hands^  for  half  a  day  at  a  time.  Saw  Hart  pull  him  down 
by  the  hair,  and  push  him  about,  and  curse  him,  (when  he  complained  of 
being  sick,  and  was  then  under  the  care  of  the  doctor.)  Saw  Hart  step  be- 
hind him,  and  heard  No.  10  say  frequently,  *•  Oon't  kick  me ; '  and  Hart  pushed 
him  along  before  him.  Has  seen  prisoners  kept  in  the  pillory  on  Sunday,  ten 
hours,  or  all  dav,  and  not  allowed  to  go  to  church ;  make  them  always  turn 
ap  tho  side  of  tbe  head  shaved,  and  cap  pulled  off  when  in  the  stocks.  Says 
38  has  been  kept  in  the  dark  cell  seven  days,  on  bread  and  water.  Says  Na 
12  has  been  kept  also  six  or  seven  days,  and  in  the  pillory  all  day.  Says  Hart 
is  generally  very  severe ;  that  he  is  partial ;  treats  No.  15  with  more  kindness 
than  others ;  that  he  treats  No.  27  very  severe,  who  is  unable  to  undergo  hard 
labor ;  that  the  stocks  spoken  of  is  really  a  pillory,  so  fixed  as  to  compel  the 
convict  to  stand  on  a  small  pole,  with  the  bands  and  head  confined ;  that  the 
pole  can  be  moved  up  or  down,  so  as  to  suit  the  length  of  the  man  confined. 
And  fuither  this  deponent  saith  not" 

H.  J.  Whites  Tegtimony. 
**  H.  J.  White,  being  sworn,  says,  that  he  commenced  working  as  a  mastei 
workman,  (wheelwright,)  September,  1840,  and  continues  yet    That  he  saw 
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Hart,  on  a  cold  morning,  pull  off  the  shirt  of  No.  17,  who  was  sickly;  left 
convict  with  nothing  on  but  a  roundabout  27  was  then  faithfully  at  work ; 
witness  directed  convict  to  place  his  bench  near  the  fire  to  work,  but  Hart 
came  and  made  him  remove  again.  Saw  Na  10  fastened  with  one  arm  to 
the  post  extended  on  his  feet,  so  as  hardly  to  be  able  to  stand.  Says  he  has 
seen  Major  Hart  fre<juently  intoxicated,  but  seldom  comes  out  among  the  con- 
victs when  in  that  situation ;  says,  when  sober,  and  in  a  good  humor,  he  is 
very  kind,  but  when  angry  with  a  prisoner,  is  very  severe,  and  uses  partiality 
among  the  convicts." 

Joams  DuncaxCs  TesUmonyy  to  whom  Men  were  repartedj  and  who  kept  a  Record 

of  Puniskmenli, 

**  Question,  Have  you  ever  seen  Major  Hut,  the  keeper,  intoxicated ;  and 
if  so,  what  was  his  conduct  towards  the  prisoners  and  others  connected  with 
the  Penitentiary  ? 

^^Anstoer,  I  have  seen  him  in  a  drinking  way,  but  I  cannot  say  that  he 
was  much  intoxicated.  I  have  never  seen  him  troublesome  at  such  times.  It 
appears  to  have  the  effect  more  of  making  him  good*humored.  I  believe  he 
seldom  or  ever  keeps  spirits  about  the  Penitential,  and  does  not  come  about 
it  if  he  is  in  that  way." 

President  of  (he  Board  qf  Inspectors^  C  D,  LeamedPs  Testimomf, 

<*  State  what  are  the  habits  of  the  keeper  and  inferior  officers,  in  regard  to 
the  use  of  ardent  spirits.  Have  you  seen  him  or  them,  on  duty,  under  ihe  in- 
fluence of  ardent  spirits  ? 

^^^nswer.  The  use  of  ardent  spirits,  within  the  institution,  is  prohibited.  I 
have  seen  the  superintendent  and  the  clerk  under  th^  influence  of  spirituous 
liquors,  out  of  the  Penitentiaiy,  but  not,  as  I  recollect,  when  upon  duty." 


DIMINISHING   THE    LENGTH    OF   SENTENCES   FOR    CRIME,  IN 
MASSACHUSETTS,  CONNECTICUT,  AND  VIRGINIA. 

The  average  length  of  sentence  in  the  State  Prisons  is 
about  two  or  three  times  as  long,  in  the  states  just  mentioned, 
as  in  Pennsylvania.  The  following  statements  sustain  this 
general  fact :  — 

LENGTH    OF    SENTENCES    IN   PENITENTIABIES. 

Average  sentence  of  322,  the  whole  number 
in  the  Massachusetts  State  Prison,  Sept. 
30,  1840, 6  yrs.  9  mos. 

Average  sentence  of  189,  in  the  Connecticut 

State  Prison,  March  31,  1841, 7  yrs.  3  mos. 

Average  sentence  of  152,  in  the  New  Jersey 

State  Prison,  Sept.  30,  1840, 4  yrs.  7  mos. 

Average  sentence  of  129,  in  the  New  Peniten- 
tiary in  Philadelphia,  received  during  the 
year  1840, 8  yrs.  6  mos. 

Average  sentence  of  104,  in  the  Baltimore 
Penitentiary,  received  during  the  year  end- 
ing Nov.  30,  1840, 3  yrs. 
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Average  sentence  of  79,  in  the  Penitentiary 
in  the  District  of  Columbia,  during  the 
year  1840, 3  yrs.    8  mos. 

Average  sentence  of  181,  in  the  Virginia  Pen- 
itentiary, Sept.  30,  1839, 6  yrs.  10  mos. 

Average  sentence  of  162,  in   the  Kentucky 

Penitentiary,  Nov.  30,  1840, 4  yrs. 

Average  sentence  of  68,  received  in  the  Lou- 
isiana Penitentiary,  during  the  year  1839,  .    5  yrs.     1  mo. 


< 


The  joint  standing  committee  on  Prisons,  in  the  legislature 
of  Massachusetts,  submitted  a  report  to  the  legislature,  March 
16,  i8^9;  in  which  they  recommend  a  diminution  in  the 
length  of  sentences  for  certain  crimes,  and  give  the  following 
reasons  in  its  favor.  They  quote  from  the  report  of  the 
inspectors  of  the  Prison  at  CharJestown,  as  follows  :  — 

^  The  time  ici  not  very  distant,  when,  from  the  increasing  population  of  the 
commonwealth,  an  addition  to  the  accommodations  of  the  Prison  will  be  re- 
quired. The  new  Prison  contains  only  304  cells,  and  there  have  been,  at  one 
time  during  the  past  year,  330  convicts  within  tiie  walls.  The  old  Prison 
contains  only  28  cells  which  are  safe  and  convenient  places  of  confinement ; 
the  residue  of  the  building  being  require  for  the  hoi^ital,  and  as  a  place  of 
deposit  of  the  public  property." 


< 


The  committee  go  on  to  say. 


**  It  is  alleged,  that  it  ought  not  to  be  the  policy  of  the  state  to  multiply 
Prisons  beyond  the  most  absolute  wants  of  society;  that  the  objects  of  the 
Prison  are  twofold  —  to  protect  society,  and  reform  the  offenders.  One  class 
of  offenders,  who  have  forfeited  all  their  claims  to  personal  freedom,  and  the 
enormity  of  whose  offences  can  only  be  expiated  by  a  life  of  incarceration 
and  toil,  within  walls  of  stone  and  iron,  sure  sentenced  during  natural  life. 
This  class  is  small,  and  it  is  not  thought  that  the  safety  of  ue  community 
would  admit  of  any  change  in  relation  to  tliem.  But,  with  regard  to  the 
other  class,  who  are  sentenced  for  a  term  of  years,  for  the  double  purpose  of 
expiation  and  reformation,  it  is  believed  that  a  beneficial  change  may  be  made. 
The  term  of  imprisonment  allowed  by  law  is  much  longer  in  this,  than  in 
most  of  the  other  states,  for  tlie  same  offence,  and  is  thought,  by  those  who 
have  investigated  the  subject,  to  be  much  longer  than  serves  any  useful  pur- 
pose, as  a  reformative  measure.  Besides,  m  most  coses,  now,  there  is  a 
strong  hope  of  pardon,  and  the  applications  for  the  exercise  of  executive 
clemency  have  become  numerous  and  incessant  Let  the  period  for  which 
they  are  sentenced  be  shortened,  according  to  the  provisions  of  the  accom- 
panying bill,  and,  at  the  same  time,  let  it  be  understood  that  the  punishment 
will  be  certain,  and  not  terminated  or  cut  short  by  a  pardon,  and  its  effect  in 
deterring  from  the  commission  of  crime,  it  is  believed,  will  be  quite  as  great 
as  it  now  is.  This  measure  will  ^atly  relieve  ttie  Prison,  by  lessenin^^  the 
number  of  its  inmates,  and  thus  it  will  do  away  the  necessity  of  building 
another  for  many  years.  It  will  also  reduce  the  labors  of  the  executive,  by 
abolishing  the  hope  of  pardon ;  it  will  consequently  diminish  the  applications 
for  it  It  is  understood  that  the  labors  of  the  committee  or  the  executive 
council  on  pardons,  are  exceedingly  onerous,  from  tlie  multiplicity  of  applica* 
tions.    Were  the  term  of  imprisonment  shortened,  the  cajses  really  demanding 

5*  N2 
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an  exercise  of  the  power  would  be  so  inirequeiit  as  not  to  hold  out  an  induce- 
ment for  frequent  and  repeated  petitions  for  it  by  the  friends  of  convicts.  By 
thi^  statement,  however,  the  committee  would  not  be  understood  as  expressing 
an  opinion,  even  by  implication,  that  the  pardoning*  power  has  been,  hereto- 
fore, too  freely  or  too  frequently  exercised,  so  as  to  invite  applications  for  it ; 
for  they  entertain  no  such  opinion.  They  only  say,  that  the  circumstances 
calling  for  its  exercise  will  be  so  changed  by  the  proposed  measure,  that  the 
necessity  of  resorting  to  it  will,  to  a  great  extent,  be  abolished.  With  these 
views,  the  committee  report  the  annexed  bilL 

"  All  which  is  respe^fully  submitted- 

"FOSTER  HOOPER,  per  order. 
«JWayt*16,1840.'' 

"  An  Act  to  reduce  the  Term  of  Time  for  tk^  Punishment  of  certain 

Crimes, 

^  Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of  Representatives,  in  General 
Court  assembled,  and  by  the  authority  of  the  same,  as  follows :  — 

"  That  the  Revised  Statutes,  chapters  one  hundred  and  twenty-five  to  one 
hundred  and  thirty-three,  inclusive,  be  so  amended  as  to  read,  Jve  HjtarSy  for 
'  twenty  years ; '  four  yearsy  for  '  ten  years ; '  three  and  a  half  years,  for  *■  seoen 
years^  and  thru  years,  for  *Jive  years,*  wherever  the  terms  of  years  above 
quoted  occur  in  said  chapters." 

The  chaplain  of  the  State  Prison  at  Charlestown,  in  his 
last  report,  makes  the  following  remarks,  founded  on  the  expe- 
rience and  observations  of  years,  on  this  subject ;  — 

<<The  undersized  hopes  he  may  not  be  thought  to  be  going  out  of  his  ap- 
propriate limits,  if  he  ventures  to  make  a  few  suggestions  in  relation  to  a  sub- 
ject which  he  is  aware  belongs  more  directly  to  the  consideration  and  action 
of  those  who  enact  our  laws.  He  refers  to  the  length  of  sentenees  to  hard 
labor  in  the  State  Prison,  where  such  sentences  are  for  a  term  qf  years,  and 
not  for  l\fe.  This  is  a  subject  to  which  he  has  given  much  thougnt,  and  in 
regard  to  which  he  has  studied  to  come  to  a  correct  result  He  has  carefully 
watched  the  operation  of  confinement  and  wholesome  discipline  on  the  minds 
and  hearts  of  those  subjected  to  their  influence,  as  the  term  of  their  sentences 
has  progressed,  and  he  is  free  to  say,  that  the  conviction  has  been  strength- 
ening in  his  mind,  from  year  to  year,  that  many  of  the  sentences  are  unneces- 
sarily and  injuriously  severe.  These  sentences  were  originally  fixed  when  a 
system  of  confinement  and  discipline  was  in  operation  in  our  State  Prison 
altogether  different  from  that  which  at  present  exists.  And,  furthermore, 
when  our  statutes,  a  few  years  since,  were  revised,  this  fact,  it  is  presumed, 
did  not  strike  the  minds  of  those  to  whom  this  revision  was  intrusted,  nor  of 
our  legislators,  to  whom  this  revision  was  submitted,  and  by  whom  it  was 
approved.  It  is  believed  that  the  cause  of  humanity  would  be  subserved,  and 
the  authority  of  the  laws  at  the  same  time  maintained,  by  a  very  material 
change  in  most,  or  even  all,  the  longer  sentences,  for  a  term  qf  years,  as  at 
iltesent  established  by  our  criminal  statutes. 

C  <<  Correct  principles  of  Prison  discipline  aim  to  reform  as  well  as  to  punish 
fh<  ofiender.  When  discharged  from  his  confinement,  they  would  send  him 
back  into  society  witli  a  renovated  character,  prepared  to  bless  his  friends, 
and  the  community  of  which  he  may  be  a  member;  and,  whilst  our  laws 
should  be  so  framed  as  to  be  a  *  terror  to  evil-doers,'  they  should  never  lose 
sight  of  ultimate  benefit,  and  the  best  practical  results,  to  all  those  whom  they 
may  subject  to  Penitentiary  discipline.  The  undersigned  cherishes  a  con> 
fident  belief,  that  it  is  neither  the  duration  nor  the  severity  of  punishment,  to 
which  we  are  to  look  for  those  results  which  are  designed  to  be  produced  by 
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our  present  improved  system  of  Prison  discipline,  but  rather  to  its  nature  or 
kind,  and  the  manner  of  its  infliction.  He  is  iurthennore  satisfied,  from  long 
and  careful  observation,  that,  in  a  great  majority  of  instances,  whatever  may 
be  the  length  of  the  sentence  to  wmch  the  convict  is  subjected,  where  a  hope- 
ful reformation  or  change  of  character  takes  place,  the  work  is  accomplished 
within  a  comparatively  short  period  of  time  after  his  commitm^it  to  the  rrison. 
If  the  first  two  or  three  years  pass  away  without  any  sensible  and  hopeful  trans- 
formation of  character,  the  anticipations  for  the  future  are  always  painful.  It 
is  true  there  are  occasional  exceptions,  but  thev  are  comparatively  few.  By 
long  confinement  the  mind  becomes  accustomed  to  its  condition,  and  ordina- 
rily becomes  more  and  more  insensible,  and  consequently  less  and  less  im- 
pressible, whatever  means  or  motives  may  be  applied  to  waken  its  sensibil- 
ities or  move  it  to  penitence. 

**■  It  is  true  that  the  good  of  the  convict  is  not  the  only  thing  which  claims 
attention.  The  public  good  is,  and  must  be,  a  paramount  consideration.  The 
authority  of  the  laws  must  be  sustained.  Tne  public  welfare  demands  it 
Sdll,  as  has  been  already  remarked,  it  is  believed  that  both  these  objects  may 
be  secured,  and  yet  the  terms  of  confinement,  as  they  now  exist  in  our  statute 

Coks,  in  many  instances,  be  greatly  shortenedp^ 
**  It  needs  only  that  a  person  have  an  intim^e  acqutdntance  with  the  opera- 
n  of  the  system  of  confinement  and  discipline,  as  at  present  existing  in  this 
Prison,  when  compared  with  the  same  as  they  existed  in  former  times,  —  with 
crowded  night-rooms,  with  an  intercourse  between  the  convicts  almost  unre- 
strained by  day  and  b^  night,  and  with  the  means  of  procuring  all  sorts  of  in- 
dulgences and  practismg  aU  the  arts  of  villany,  —  to  be  satisfied  that  the  con- 
finement of  a  single  year,  with  its  silence  and  solitude,  and  subjection  to 
wholesome  discipline,  as  they  now  exist,  is  productive  to  the  prisoner  of  more 
real,  and  heartfelt,  and  salutary  suffering,  than  he  would  experience  in  twice 
that  length  of  time  under  the  ancient  system.  Then,  he  could  enjoy  the 
society  of  his  fellows ;  amusements  of  various  kinds  were  at  his  command ; 
and,  by  the  various  ways  which  ingenious  villany  can  devise,  he  could  con- 
trive to  stifle  conscience,  to  banish  reflection,  and  make  the  mind  callous  to 
all  those  sensibilities  and  recollections,  which,  in  his  present  situation,  throng 
upon  him,  and  torture  and  harrow  up  his  spirit  v 

**  In  connection  with  these  remarks,  the  undersigned  would  suggest,  whether 
the  penalties  of  20,-  14,  10,  7,  and  5  years,  may  not,  wisely  and  safely,  be 
changed  to  10,  7,  5,  4,  and  3  years,  or  to  something  not  varying  materially 
fi-om  that  ratio,  —  leaving  sentences  for  life,  and  those  for  confinement  for  1 
and  2  years,  to  stand  as  they  now  are.  Such  a  step  would,  it  is  believed, 
very  soon  materially  lessen  the  number  of  convicts  in  our  Prison,  and  further- 
more greatly  reduce  the  multiplied  applications  now  made  to  the  executive 
department  of  the  government  for  pardon  and  remission  of  sentences.  In  fact, 
very  few,  whatever  may  be  their  term  of  sentence,  are  retained  in  Prison  be- 
yond the  period  of  7  or  10  years.  Would  it  not  be  better,  then,  to  lessen  by 
statute  the  term  of  confinement,  than  to  burden  the  executive  with  the  labor 
of  exercising  the  pardoning  power  as  frequently  as  it  is  now  considered  a 
duty  to  do  it,  in  consequence  of  the  severe  operation  of  laws  framed  to  meet 
a  state  of  things  very  different  from  that  which  now  exists,  and  which  exist- 
ing circumstances  do  not  seem  to  call  for  ? 

*'  These  suggestions  are  made  with  diffidence ;  but,  as  the  code  of  our 
criminal  laws  is,  it  is  understood,  now  undergoing  the  process  of  correction 
and  revision,  it  has  been  thought,  yet  perhaps  presumptuously,  that  some  re- 
marks of  this  character  might  not  be  altogether  inappropriate  or  useless. 

"^  Some  objection  may  possibly  exist  in  the  minds  of  some  to  the  foregoing 
suggestions,  in  regard  to  the  propriety  of  reducing  the  terms  of  sentence,  that 
such  reduction  would  injuriously  affect  the  pecuniary  results  of  the  institu- 
tion. This  might,  perhaps,  be  the  case,  to  some  small  extent ;  and,  should  it 
be  so,  who  is  prepared  to  maintain  that  the  claims  of  humanity  and  justice, 
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and  public  policy,  are  to  be  sacrificed  to  the  accumulation  of  a  fbw  dollars 
and  cents  ?    *  iiatjustUiaj  mat  ctilum ! ' 

'*  All  which  is  respectfully  submitted. 

"JARED  CURTIS, 
**  Chaplain  of  the  Mass,  StaU  Prison, 
<«  Chabucstown,  Ike.  15, 1841." 


EFFORT  FOR  DISCHARGED  CONVICTS. 

The  chaplain  of  the  Massachusetts  State  Prison^  in  his 
last  report,  pages  21  and  22,  says,  — 

<*  It  will  doubtless  be  gratifying  to  your  Excellency  and  Honors  to  learn, 
that  very  many,  who  have  been  discharged  from  this  institution  in  years  past, 
are  now  sober,  industrious,  and  respectable  members  of  the  community ;  and 
some,  in  regular  and  good  standing  in  our  Christian  churches;  and  it  is 
thought  that,  of  those  who  have  been  discharged  the  past  year,  a  greater 
number  than  usual  seemed  honestly  and  resolutely  determined,  with  the  help 
of  €rod,  to  live  lives  of  sobriety,  industry,  and  virtue.  Some,  it  cannot  be 
doubted,  will  return  to  their  old  habits  ana  evil  courses ;  yet,  while  this  is  to 
be  deplored,  gratitude  should,  notwithstanding,  be  cherished  for  the  good 
which,  by  the  divine  blessing,  the  institution  has  been  destined  to  accomplish. 

^  it  is  highly  important,  and  it  is  hoped  that  the  feeling  will  prevail  more 
and  more  extensively  in  the  community,  that  this  unhappy  class  of  men,  when 
they  shall  be  discharged  from  their  confinement,  and  shall  manifest  a  disposi- 
tion to  make  amends  for  the  past,  —  shall  be  seeking  for  employment,  and 
manifest  a  desire  to  regain  a  reputable  standing  in  society,  —  be  taken  by  the 
hand,  and,  by  all  appropriate  acts  of  kindness,  be  patronized  and  encoura^d 
to  persevere  in  the  ways  of  well-doing.  Let  them  not,  by  frowns  and  chillmg 
repulses,  be  disheartened,  and,  from  unkind  treatment,  be  forced  to  draw  the 
conclusion  tliat  they  are  doomed  to  be  outcasts,  and  thus  driven,  in  despair, 
back  upon  their  former  vicious  and  ruinous  courses  of  life.  There  is  a  won- 
derful charm  in  Christian  sympathy  and  kindness,  to  win  back  to  virtue  the 
wayward  and  the  wandering.  The  Redeemer  of  the  world  came  to  seek  and 
to  save  that  which  was  lost ;  and  while  the  self-righteous  and  the  proud  com- 
plained that  he  companied  with  publicans  and  sinners,  he  was  never  diverted 
for  a  moment  from  the  accomplishment  of  the  errand  which  brought  him  into 
the  world.  Only  let  his  benevolent  spirit  be  cherished,  and  his  example  fol- 
lowed, and  many  a  parent  and  desolate  wife  shall  be  made  to  rejoice  over 
prodigals  who  were  once  dead,  but  now  are  alive  again  —  were  lost,  but  now 
are  found.  Repentance,  when  heartfelt  and  genuine,  though  it  be  found  in 
tliose  who  may  nave  been  the  vilest  of  the  vile,  should  never  be  met  but  with 
kindness.  A  kind  hand  extended,  a  look  of  compassion,  or  a  smile  of  approval 
and  encouragement,  will  do  more  to  allure  to,  and  secure  in,  the  path  of 
virtue  and  peace,  than  all  the  frowns,  and  rebufis,  and  reproachful  epithets, 
with  which  some  may  be  disposed  to  treat  them.  But,  as  m  all  other  things, 
so  in  the  treatment  of  those  who  are  discharged  from  our  Prisons,  <  wisdom  is 
profitable  to  direct'  But  it  is  better  to  err  on  the  side  of  humanity  and  kind- 
ness, than  in  the  other  extrema" 

The  agent  of  the  Prison  at  Sing  Sing^  David  L.  Seymour, 

Esq.,  says,  in  his  last  report,  pages  21  and  22,  — 

^  Has  the  state  done  all  its  duty  towards  the  unfortunate  prisoners,  when 
they  are  discharged,  by  giving  them  the  bare  pittance  the  statute  allows  — 
the  average  of  three  aoUara  to  carry  them  back  to  the  places  of  their  convic- 
tion, and  not  to  exceed  ten  dollars'  worth  of  clothing  ?    Now,  suppose  they  do 
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S\  back  to  tiie  places  tliey  were  sent  from ;  they  have  the  mark  of  Cam  upon 
em,  and  are  hunted  down  or  shunned  as  would  be  some  ferocious  beast, 
(with  few  exceptions,  I  am  happy  to  say,  friends  have  received  them,  as 
did  the  father  his  prodigal  and  erring  son :)  or  suppose  they  remain  in  this 
neighborhood,  to  look  for  employment,  as  is  often  the  case;  they  meet,  at 
almost  every  inquiry,  the  cold  and  withering  reply,  *  Ah,  ah !  you  have  been  in 
the  State  Prison:'  or  we  will  suppose  they  go  fur  away,  where  they  are  not 
known,  or  attempt,  with  the  pittance  they  have  allowed  them,  to  seek  employ- 
ment among  strangers ;  their  little  is  soon  gone,  and  they  are  forced  to  live 
on  the  cold  charities  of  strangers.  Their  clothes  become  filthy  and  ragged ; 
and  who  of  us,  I  would  ask,  would  take  a  person  into  our  houses  under  such 
circmnstances  ?  we  might  possibly  give  him  something  that  was  left  from  our 
table  to  eat,  such  as  we  are  in  the  habit  of  throwing  to  our  dogs,  and  bid  him 
seek  shelter  some  where  else :  or  suppose  they  find  some  person  in  want  of 
help,  and  who,  for  the  sake  of  griping  those  in  necessity,  will  hire  them  at  less 
wages  than  others  are  getting ;  and  even  then  a  thorough  catechizing  is  gone 
into,  as  to  where  they  are  from  —  for  even  these  he^ess  men,  that  would 
griiid  the  face  of  the  poor^  and  get  the  labor  of  his  fellow  for  nought,  are  very 
suspicious  of  the  honesty  of  others j  and  would  not  employ  them,  if  tliey 
knew  they  had  ever  been  convicted  of  crime ;  here  you  see  the  great  temp- 
tation for  falsehood ;  the  only  alternative  seems  to  be  starvation  or  dishonest 
gain.  The  men  who  refuse  to  employ  them  may  be  as  guilty  in  the  eyes  of 
3ie  Judge  of  all  the  world ;  yet  they  have  not  laid  themselves  open  to  the 
laws  of  their  country,  and  suffered  the  penalty  of  their  violation,  as  have 
these  degraded  men. 

^  I  would  ask.  Cannot  something  be  done  to  better  their  condition,  and  ele- 
vate their  character,  and  fit  them  for  respectable  places  in  the  society  from 
which  they  have  fallen,  and,  if  possible,  lead  them  to  the  6inner$  Friend  ? 

*'  Allow  me  to  suggest  the  propriety  of  employing  a  suitable  man  to  take 
charge  of  and  carry  on  the  state  farm,  for  and  on  account  of  the  state ;  allow 
him  to  occupy  the  '  state  house,'  or  otJier  suitable  buildings,  and  employ,  at  a 
fixed  rate  of  wages,  such  discharged  convicts  as  are  disposed  to  work,  and  such 
as  have  no  friends  willing  to  receive  them.  Here  they  can  learn  the  art  of 
husbandry  and  gardening,  and,  in  a  well-regulated  family,  under  religious  and 
moral  instruction,  may  establish  a  character  that  will  recommend  them  to 
such  as  are  in  want  of  help,  and  save  them  from  the  contaminating  influence 
of  their  vicious  associates.  I  am  aware  that  your  board  cannot  authorize  such 
a  measure ;  but  a  recommendation  from  you,  I  am  confident,  would  influence 
the  legislature." 

The  chaplain  of  the  same  Prison,  the  Rev.  John  Luckey, 
sayS;  on  the  same  subject,  in  his  last  report,  pages  27  and 
28,- 

<*  The  suggestions  contained  in  the  agent's  report,  concerning  the  employ- 
ment of  discharged  convicts  on  the  state  farm,  oz.c.,  receive  my  hearty  appro- 
bation. 

**  That  this  should  be  done,  or  that  a  society  should  be  formed,  consisting  of 
benevolent  individuals,  living  in  different  parts  of  the  state,  who  should,  in  an 
unostentatious  manner,  take  the  supervision  of  the  morals  and  employment  of 
such  of  these  men  as  can  be  recommended,  when  discharged,  appears  to  me  to  be 
very  important  Several  individuals  have  lately  actea  in  this  capacity  with 
great  success.  It  is  well  known  that  a  majority  of  our  convicts,  having  been 
convicted  in  the  ci^  of  New  York  and  its  vicinity,  must,  according  to  the 
present  statute,  *  made  and  provided '  on  this  subject,  (1  refer  to  that  section 
of  the  law  which  directs  that  the  convict,  when  discharged,  shall  receive 
money  enough  merely  to  defray  his  expenses  *  back  to  the  place  of  his  convic- 
tion,') return  to  seek  employment  in  that  city,  where  reside  their  former  com^ 
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panions  m  vice  and  crime ;  and  this,  those  of  them  who  have  fonned  resola- 
tions  of  reform,  dread  almost  as  much  as  they  dread  perdition  itself. 

^  I  know,  gentlemen,  that  I  speak  in  strong  language,  but  no  stronger,  1 
think,  than  the  case  warrants.  I  not  unfrequently  accompany  those  of  this 
class  to  the  city,  for  the  express  purpose  of  defending  them  from  the  attacks  of 
their  former  associates,  as  also  to  assist  them  in  procuring  employment,  and  a 
proper  boarding-house. 

^  On  these  occasions,  we  have  sometimes  found  these  <  stool  pigeons '  of 
darkness  on  the  boat  which  conveyed  us  to  the  city ;  sometimes  on  ue  wharf, 
at  the  city;  and  sometimes  on  the  corners  of  the  streets,  in  the  city;  waiting 
for  their  prey,  and  always  ready  to  hriht  to  crime,  when  their  object  was  most 
in  need  of  the  bribe.  How  rew  have  the  moral  courage  to  withstand  such 
temptations,  and  especially  when  their  very  souls  within  them  are  witliering 
under  the  sad  tokens  of  a  misguided  public  proscription !  It  is  not,  therefore, 
surprising  to  me  that  there  should,  under  the  present  economy,  be  so  many 
here  for  Sie  second  and  even  third  time." 

It  will  be  seen  by  those  who  have  carefully  read  the  reports 
of  the  Prison  Discipline  Society,  in  former  years,  how  well 
the  opinions  here  expressed  by  the  chaplain  of  the  Prison  at 
Charlestown,  and  the  agent  and  chaplain  of  the  Prison  at  Sing 
Sing,  correspond  with  the  opinions  of  Dr.  Tuckerman,  late  of 
Boston,  and  the  keeper  of  the  new  County  Prison  in  Hartford, 
Conn.,  in  regard  to  the  solemn  and  imperious  duty  of  Chris- 
tians, and  all  good  citizens,  to  befriend  discharged  convicts. 
The  teachers  of  the  female  Sabbath  school  in  the  House  of 
Correction  at  South  Boston,  and  Mrs.  Beard,  the  matron  of  the 
female  Prison  at  Sing  Sing,  with  her  associates,  have  had 
much  encouragement  in  their  efforts  to  provide  homes  for  the 
discharged  who  have  been  under  their  care. 

TABULAR   VIEW  OF  TEN  PENITENTIARIES,  IN  1841. 
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Diminution  of  prisoners  in  ten  Penitentiaries,  97.  There  is 
an  increase  of  34  in  New  Hampshire,  Massachusetts,  Rhode 
Island,  and  at  Auburn,  N.  Y. ;  and  a  diminution  of  131  in  Maine, 
New  York,  (at  Sing  Sing,)  Pennsylvania,  Maryland,  and  Ohio. 
But,  since  the  returns  were  made,  there  is  a  diminution  in 
Massachusetts,  equal  to  the  whole  increase  of  the  previous 
year. 

Discharged  by  expiration  of  sentence  from  ten  Peniten- 
tiaries,       862 

Discharged  by  pardon  from  the  same,       188 

Total  number  discharged  last  year, 1040 

How  important  that  the  Penitentiaries  should  be  reforma- 
tory! 

Escaped  from  ten  Penitentiaries,  11.  These  were  all  in  Ken- 
tucky and  Ohio,  except  2  from  Sing  Sing.  From  seven  Pen- 
itentiaries there  was  no  escape.  The  American  Penitentiary 
system  is  very  secure. 

Number  of  deaths  in  ten  Penitentiaries,  out  of  an  average  of 
3305  prisoners,  83,  or  less  than  1  in  39.  Deaths  in  the  new 
Penitentiary  in  Philadelphia,  out  of  an  average  of  360  prison- 
ers, 17,  or  1  in  21.  Deaths  in  all  the  Penitentiaries,  except  ' 
the  new  Penitentiary  in  Philadelphia,  out  of  an  average  of 
2945  prisoners,  66,  or  1  in  44. 

Deaths  in  the  new  Penitentiary  in  Philadelphia,  1  in  21. 

Expenses  above  earnings,  in  three  Penitentiaries,  $13,967,91. 

Earnings  above  expenses,  in  five  Penitentiaries,  $60,793,33. 


4  PENNSYLVANIA  SYSTEM  OF  PRISON  DISCI- 
PLINE,  THAT  IS,  SOLITARY  CONFINEMENT 
DAY    AND  NIGHT  WITH   SOLITARY   LABOR. 


A  letter  from  Bissett  Hawkins,  M.  D.,  one  of  the  inspectors 

of  Prisons  for  the  Southern  and  Western  District  of  Great 

Britain^  dated  London,  March  12,  1842,  says,  — 

« I  am  no  friend  to  confining  prisonera  to  labor  in  the  cell.  In  the  year 
1841,  we  luve  had  several  cases  of  insanity  in  the  Penitentiaiy  at  Millbank, 
where  prisoners  are  confined  to  labor  in  their  cells,  but  have  daily  exercise  in 
their  yards  in  company.  This  gepcaraU  system,  as  it  has  been  denominated, 
ins  made  but  little  progress  here  as  yet" 
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The  inspectors  of  the  new  Penitentiary  in  Rhode  Island^ 

where  this  system  was  introduced  about  four  years  since,  say, 

in  their  report  to  the  legislature,  in  October,  1841,  that 

*<The  experiment  of  solitaiy  confinement  has  not,  since  the  Prison  has  been 
in  operation,  proved  perfectly  satisfactory.  They  lear  the  effect  is  to  iiyure 
strong  minds,  and  to  produce  imbecility  or  insanity  in  those  that  are  weak. 
They  recommend  your  honorable  body  to  consider  if  you  ought  not  to  direct 
the  erection  of  work-shops,  in  which  the  convicts  may  be  compelled  to  labor 
under  constant  supervision." 

This  report  is  signed  by  seven  inspectors  —  Thomas  M.  Bur- 
gess, Roger  M.  Potter,  Barzillai  Cranston,  George  Rice,  Martin 
Stoddard,  Christ.  Rhodes,  Amherst  Everett. 

The  physician  of  the  same  Prison,  in  his  report  to  the  legis- 
lature, which  is  printed  in  the  same  Legislative  Document, 
says, — 

*<No.  6  and  22  are  laboring  under  mental  derangement,  and  it  is  feared 
Na  24  will  be  a  case  of  the  same  character." 

This  document  is  signed  by  Richmond  Brownell,  and  pub- 
lished on  the  31st  page  of  Legislative  Document,  for  October, 
1841. 

The  physician  of  the  new  Penitentiary  in  New  Jersey^ 
which  is  built  on  the  Pennsylvania  plan,  says,  in  his  last  re- 
port, October,  1841,  — 

"  The  opinions  expressed  heretofore  on  the  effects  of  solitary  confinement, 
are  strengthened  by  every  year's  experience.  The  more  rigidly  the  plan  is 
carried  out,  the  more  the  spirit  of  the  law  is  observed,  the  more  its  efiects  are 
visible  upon  the  health  of  tlie  convicts.  A  little  more  intercourse  with  each 
other,  and  a  little  more  air  in  the  yard,  have  the  efiect  upon  mind  and  body, 
that  warmth  has  upon  the  thermometer,  almost  every  decree  of  indul|^nce 
showing  a  corresponding  rise  in  health  of  the  individual.  That  an  opinion  to 
the  contrary  should  have  been  advocated  at  this  time,  when  the  influences 
that  control  the  animal  functions  are  so  well  understood,  seems  like  a  determi- 
nation to  disregard  science  in  the  support  of  a  mistaken  but  favorite  policy." 

The  physician  of  the  new  Penitentiary  in  Philadelphia^ 
in  the  Thirteenth  Annual  Report  of  that  institution,  submitted 
to  the  legislature  in  Februaryj  1842,  says  that  the  cases  of 
mental  disorder  in  the  Eastern  Penitentiary,  in  1839,  were 
26;  in  1840,21;  in  1841,  11. 

The  disorder,  he  says,  *<  is  now  designated  Erotic  Enervation^  a  term  de- 
manded by  the  necessity  of  the  case."  **  The  instances  of  mental  disorder  and 
of  erotic  enervation,  are  in  inverse  proportion  to  each  other,  the  fonner  be- 
coming fewer  with  the  more  frequent  detection  of  the  latter." 


COMPARATIVE  MORTALITY  OF  PRISONS. 

In  New  Hampshire,  the  qiverage  number  of  prisoners,  for 
13  years,  has  been  76.     The  number  of  deaths,  in  the  whole 
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time,  has  been  8,  giving  a  mortality  of  less  than  1  in  100,  an- 
nually. 

In  Connecticut^  the  average  number  of  prisoners,  for  12 
years,  has  been  183.  The  average  number  of  deaths,  each 
year,  has  been  3^,  giving  a  mortality  of  less  than  1  in  50. 

In  Massticktisetts,  the  average  number  of  prisoners,  for  14 
years,  has  been  282 ;  the  number  of  deaths,  76 ;  the  average 
number  of  deaths  annually,  6^,  or  less  than  1  in  50. 

In  New  Yorky  at  Auburn^  the  average  number  of  prisoners, 
for  14  years,  has  been  657 ;  the  number  of  deaths,  175 ;  the 
average  number  of  deaths,  12j^  annually,  or  less  than  1 
in  50. 

In  Pennsylvania^  in  the  new  Penitentiary  in  Philadelphia^ 
the  average  number  of  prisoners,  for  12  years,  has  been  256 ; 
the  whole  number  of  deaths,  127;  the  average  number  of 
deaths,  lOi^,  or  more  than  1  in  25. 

In  all  the  Prisons  and  states  here  named,  except  the  last, 
the  Prisons  are  built  and  managed  on  the  Auburn  plan  of  sol- 
itude at  night,  and  labor  in  shops  by  day.  In  the  last,  the 
Prison  is  built  and  managed  on  the  Pennsylvania  plan  of  sol- 
itude day  and  night  with  labor.  It  has  always  been  urged 
against  this  plan,  that  it  was  injurious  to  health,  and  destruc- 
tive of  life.  We  see  in  the  above  results,  from  the  experience 
of  all  the  years  since  it  went  into  operation,  that  the  bill  of 
mortality  is  unfavorable.  In  no  one  of  the  Prisons  mentioned, 
on  the  Auburn  plan,  is  the  mortality  1  in  50,  or  2  per  cent 
In  tne  new  Penitentiary  in  Philadelphia,  it  is  more  than  1  in 
25,  or  more  than  4  per  cent.  ,*  making  the  difference  of  more 
than  ttDO  lives,  annually,  in  every  hundred  prisoners.  The 
average  number  of  prisoners,  in  the  five  Penitentiaries  from 
which  the  above  results  of  experience  are  drawn,  is  1454.  It 
makes  a  difference,  therefore,  of  twenty-nine  lives,  annually, , 
on  this  average  number  of  prisoners,  between  the  Auburn  and 
Pennsylvania  systems. 

There  is  another  aspect,  not  less  important,  in  which  to 
view  the  facts  in  the  table  from  which  the  above  conclusions 
are  drawn.  The  number  of  deaths,  in  the  four  Prisons  on  the 
Auburn  plan,  exhibited  in  the  table,  for  the  term  of  years  men- 
tioned, was  297.  If  the  deaths  had  been  in  the  same  propor- 
tion as  in  the  new  Penitentiary  in  Philadelphia,  the  number 
of  deaths  would  have  been  685,  instead  of  297,  making  a  dif- 
ference, in  the  term  of  time  mentioned,  of  THREE  HUN- 
DRED AND  EIGHTY-EIGHT  LIVES. 

The  following  table  is  the  one  from  which  the  above  results 
are  drawn :  — 
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PRESENTMENT  OF  THE   GRAND  JURY  OF  PHILADELPHIA. 

Septembke  Tkkh,  184L 

The  following  extract  from  the  presentment  of  the  grand 
jury  of  the  city  and  county  of  Philadelphia  contains  weighty 
and  important  statements :  — 

<*  The  Grand  Inque^  in  closing  their  labors  for  the  September  term  of  the 
Court,  do  report : 

*<  AiB  a  matter  of  courtesy  to  the  Grand  Jury,  we  visited  the  Eaatenf  Pen- 
itentiary ;  but  having  no  legal  right  so  to  do,  we  deem  it  improper  to  make 
any  comments  on  the  manner  in  which  the  institution  is  conducted,  or  the 
treatment  of  the  prisoners.  By  the  3d  section  of  the  Act  of  Aasembly  passed 
the  23d  of  April,  1829,  the  Grand  Jury  of  the  City  and  County  of  Philadelphia 
were  dlowed  to  visit  the  prisoners  therein  confined ;  but  by  the  5th  section  of 
the  Act  of  Assembly  passed  the  27th  day  of  February,  1833,  the  right  was 
taken  away.  The  reasons  for  so  doin^  do  not  appear  obvious  to  us,  and  we 
would  earnestly  recommend  to  the  legislature,  at  its  next  session,  to  restore 
this  right,  as  it  may  be  productive  of  much  good,  and  have  a  tendency,  if  not 
to  correct  abuses,  at  least  to  bring  them  legitimately  before  the  public,  so  that 
proper  measures  can  be  taken  to  secure  the  requisite  inquiiy." 


Signed  by  sixteen  jurors  and  the  secretary. 
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5.     ASYLUMS   FOR  LUNATICS. 

ASYLUMS  WHICH  HAVE  ATTAINED  A  HIGH   DEGREE  OF 

EXCELLENCE. 

Maine  Insane  Hospital^  at  Augusta, 

New  Hampshire  State  Lunatic  Asylum^  at  Concord ;  in 
location,  construction,  and  opening  prospects. 

Vermont  Asylum  for  the  Insane,  at  Brattlehoro\ 

McLean  Asylu/m,  at  Charlestoum,  Mass, 

State  Lunatic  Hospital,  at  Worcester,  Mass. 

Boston  Lunatic  Hospital,  at  South  Boston,  Mass, 

Connecticut  Retreat  for  the  Insane,  at  Hartford, 

Bloomingdale  Asylum,  N,  Y,,  seven  miles  from  the  city  of 
New  York. 

Asylum  for  the  Insane  Poor  of  the  City  of  New  York,  on 
BlackwelVs  Island, 

Pennsylvania  Hospital  for  the  Insane,  two  miles  west  of 
Philadelphia. 

Asylum  at  Prankford,  Penn,,  five  miles  north  of  Phila- 
delphia. 

Maryland  Hospital  for  the  Insane,  in  Baltim^ore. 

Western  Lunatic  Asylum,  at  Staunton,  Virginia. 

Ohio  Lunatic  Asylum,  at  Columbus, 

These  Asylimis  are,  without  exception,  beautifully  located. 
They  are  all  supplied  with  good  gardens ;  most  of  them,  with 
many  acres  of  fertile  and  cultivated  land ;  a  considerable  num- 
ber, with  large  and  productive  farms.  They  are  constructed 
of  good  materials, — stone  or  brick, — on  the  general  plan  of  a 
centre  building  with  wings.  They  are  under  the  superintend* 
ence  of  very  superior  men.  This  remark  scarcely  admits  of 
an  exception.  The  assistant  physicians,  stewards,  matrons, 
and  attendants,  have  been  chosen  With  great  care,  and  are, 
many  of  them,  the  very  salt  of  the  earth.  The  principles  of 
government  and  conduct  are  religious  and  Christian  to  an  ad- 
mirable degree.  The  employments,  recreations,  amusements, 
instructions,  and  influences,  are  very  various,  and  well  fitted  to 
soothe  the  excited,  cheer  the  desponding,  guide  the  erring,  check 
the  vicious,  raise  the  fallen,  and  restore  the  insane.  The  re- 
straints are  very  few.  Who  can  look  upon  these  institutions, 
without  gratitude  to  the  God  of  heaven,  and  the  Savior  of  the 
world,  for  what  has  been  done,  in  a  few  years,  to  provide  such 
Asylums  for  the  Insane,  in  the -United  States;  many  of  whom, 
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in  fonner  years,  have  been  confined  in  cellars,  cages,  dungeons, 
and  Prisons  ? 

^^  Her  toildemess  shall  became  like  Eden,  and  her  desert 
like  the  garden  of  the  Lord  J*  ^ 


ASYLUMS  IN  PROGRESS,  BUT  NOT  YET  COMPLETED. 

In  Rhode  Island,  the  Hon.  Nicholas  Brown,  deceased,  has 
bequeathed  30,000  dollars  for  the  establishment  of  an  Asylum 
for  the  Insane  in  Rhode  Island.  He  enjoins  it  upon  his  exec- 
utors, J.  Carter  Brown,  Moses  B.  Ives,  and  Robert  H.  Ives, 
men  of  great  public  spirit  and  philanthropy,  to  proceed  in  the 
execution  of  his  design  as  soon  as  it  can  be  done  consistently 
with  a  wise  settlement  of  his  estate.  The  deceased  was  one 
of  America's  great  men.  This  act  of  his  last  will  is  only  one 
among  many  proofs  of  it. 

The  following  is  an  extract  from  one  of  the  codicils,  dated 
July,  1841 :  — 

^  Whereas  it  has  lonffbeen  deeply  impressed  on  my  mind,  that  an  Insane 
or  Lunatic  Hospital,  or  Retreat  for  the  Insane,  should  be  established  ujpon  a 
firm  and  permanent  basis,  under  an  act  of  the  legislature,  where  that  unhappy 
portion  of  our  fellow-citizens  who  are,  by  the  visitation  of  Providence,  de- 
prived of  their  reason,  may  find  a  safe  retreat,  and  be  provided  with  whatever 
may  be  most  conducive  to  their  comfort,  and  to  their  re8torati(m  of  a  sound 
state  of  mind ;  Therefore,  for  the  purpose  of  aiding  an  object  so  desirable,  and 
in  the  hope  that  such  an  establishment  may  soon  be  commenced,  I  do  hereby 
set  apart  and  give,  devise  and  bequeath,  the  sum  of  thirty  thousand  dollars 
towards  the  erection  or  endowment  of  an  Insane  or  Lunatic  Hospital,  or  Re- 
treat for  the  Insane,  or  by  whatever  other  name  it  may  be  called,  to  be  located 
in  Providence,  or  its  vicinity ;  and  I  do  hereby  order  and  direct  my  said  exefc- 
utors  to  pay  the  said  sum  of  thirty  thousand  dollars  in  the  promotion  and  ad- 
vancement of  an  institution  for  that  object ;  trusting  and  fully  confiding  in  my 
executors,  that  they  will  carefully  examine  and  be  satisfied  that  the  establish- 
ment is  placed  on  a  firm  and  legal  basis,  and  that  the  parent  of  the  above 
amount  be  made  at  such  times,  and  in  such  sums,  as  will  best  promote  the 
desired  object,  and  be  least  prejudicial  to  the  settlement  of  my  own  estate ; 
hoping  that  my  sons  and  other  fnends  will  cooperate  in  the  humane  and  be- 
nevolent design,  that  the  benefits  of  the  institution  may  soon  be  realized." 

In  Connecticut,  the  legislature,  at  the  last  session,  in  1842, 
authorized  the  governor  to  expend  2000  dollars  a  year  for  the 
support  of  the  insane  poor  of  the  state  at  the  Retreat  in  Hart- 
ford. Dr.  Brigham,  the  superintendent  of  the  Retreat,  after 
the  passing  of  this  act,  writes  as  follows  :  — 

^  This  sum,  with  such  aid  from  towns  and  fiiends  as  they  will  be  able  and 
wiDing  to  afibrd,  will  probably  maintain  from  20  to  90  at  the  Retreat  con- 
stantly, and,  if  they  are  judiciously  selected,  (and  no  doubt  they  will  be,)  great 
good  will  result  We  have  not,  at  present,  accommodations  for  this  number ; 
but  I  trust  the  directors  of  the  Retreat  will  make  the  requisite  additions.    I 
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hope  to  get  a  new  kitchen,  dining-room,  chapel,  and  peihaps  a  house  for  the 
superintendent,  in  one  building,  and  two  separate  mansions,  one  for  each  sex, 
in  each  of  which  from  10  to  20  quiet  patients  and  convalescents  can  be  accom- 
modated, as  in  the  best  private  establishments." 

In  Utica,  N.  Y.,  one  of  the  four  large  buildings  for  the 
accommodation  of  1000  patients,  is  finished,  and  ready  for  the 
reception  of  patients,  and  the  government  of  the  institution  is 
about  being  organized. 

In  New  Jersey^  commissioners  are  appointed  to  fix  the  lo- 
cation of  a  State  Asylum,  ascertain  the  cost  of  the  same, 
determine  what  buildings  will  be  necessary,  and  report  to  the 
next  legislature. 

In  Pennsylvania  J  a  good  law  is  enacted,  and  commissioners 
were  appointed  to  carry  it  into  effect ;  but  we  learn  by  a  pri- 
vate letter  from  a  well-informed  gentleman  in  Philadelphia, 
that  there  have  been  strange  doings  in  the  premises,  and  that 
no  desirable  progress  has,  in  his  opinion,  been  made.  We  are 
not  at  liberty  to  publish  the  letter.  It  is  sad  that  such  an  ob- 
ject should  be  deferred  by  such  means. 


ASYLUMS  FROM  WHICH  WE  HAVE  RECEIVED  NO  REPORTS. 

Prom  the  Williamsburg  Asylum,  Virginia,  we  have  re- 
ceived no  information,  and  seen  no  report.  So  far  as  our  in- 
formation extends,  the  annual  reports  of  this  institution  are 
not  published.  If  we  mistake  not,  there  is  no  one  thing  more 
calculated  to  promote  the  improvement  and  usefulness  of  an 
Insane  Asylum,  than  the  publication  of  an  annual  report. 
This  is  well  illustrated  at  the  other  Asylum  in  Virginia.  Dr. 
Stribling's  reports  are  of  great  value,  not  only  to  the  Asylum 
at  Staunton,  but  to  the  world.  We  hope  another  year  will 
secure  the  publication  of  a  valuAle  report  from  the  Asylum  at 
Williamsburg — the  oldest  Asylum  exclusively  for  the  Insane 
in  the  United  States. 

In  South  Carolinay  also,  so  far  as  we  know,  the  annual 

reports  concerning  the  Asylum  at  Columbia  are  not  published. 

Dr.  Earle  says  of  it,  — 

**The  state  has  appropriated  100,000  dollars  to  this  institution.  Nothing 
farther  than  this  can  be  said  of  it  for  want  of  data.** 

We  have  written  expressly  to  obtain  information,  but  have 
not  been  able  to  obtain  it.  We  sincerely  hope  that  this  public 
institution,  which  has  been  so  liberally  patronized,  will  fall 
into  the  good  way  of  almost  all  the  rest,  in  publishing  an  Wr 
nual  report. 
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Prom  Georgia^  too,  no  information  comes  in  the  form  of 
annual  reports,  concerning  the  Asylum  at  Milledgeville.  Dr. 
Earle  says,  — 

*<  We  can  say  nothing  in  regard  to  its  extent,  organization,  or  success." 

The  Rev.  Mr.  Barrett,  the  agent  of  this  Society  for  the 

Middle  and  Southern  States,  visited  it  last  year,  and  says,  — 

^  An  Insane  Hospital,  two  miles  from  Milledgeville,  on  rising  ground,  amid 
lofty  pines,  is  being  erected.  It  is  designed  to  accommodate  160  patients. 
One  four-story  building,  of  brick,  with  convenient  rooms,  will  be  ready  for  the 
reception  of  patients  this  year,  i  e.  in  1841.  The  state  haB  granted  $37,000 
for  the  erection  of  the  Hospital  It  is  not  designed  exclusively  for  the  insane 
poor." 

In  Louisiana^  concerning  the  Insane  Asylum  at  New  Or- 
leans, Dr.  Edward  Jarvis,  of  Louisville,  Kenn.,  in  his  invalua- 
ble pamphlet,  '•^What  shall  we  do  for  the  Insane?  ^^  published 
in  February,  1842,  says,  — 

'*  The  Inaant  Jh^flum  at  New  Orleans  is  simply  a  building  in  the  yard  of 
that  noble  institution  the  Charity  Hospital,  or  which  it  is  a  branch.  It  is 
built  well,  strong,  and  perhaps  convenient ;  certainly  it  will  answer  the  pur- 
pose of  security.  But  there  is  such  a  small  extent  of  grounds,  so  litUe 
room  for  exercise,  so  little  preparation  for  labor,  amusement,  or  other  occu- 
pation, that  surely  they  have  not  the  usual,  and,  what  is  elsewhere  sup- 
posed, the  necessary  facilities  for  curing  the  insane,  and  we  ought  not  to  ex- 
pect as  much  from  them  as  irom  others.  This  Asylum,  however,  has  as  yet 
nardl^  gone  into  operation,  and  we  leave  it  to  develop  its  powers,  and  to  man- 
ifest Its  results.    By  these  shall  it  be  judged  hereafter.^ 

In  Tennessee^  the  Insane  Asylum  at  Nashville  has  furnished 

no  report.     Dr.  Jarvis  says,  it  is  "  richly  endowed  by  the  state, 

and  can  accommodate  about  100  patients.     Farther  than  this 

we  are  not  informed."     The  Rev.  Mr.  Barrett  says,  — 

<<  It  is  a  little  way  out  of  the  city  of  Nashville.  A  high  wall  of  stone,  laid 
in  mortar,  enclosing  seven  acres,  is  a  great  and  needless  expense.  The  Hos- 
pital building,  near  the  centre  of  the  enclosed  space,  is  four  stories  high,  and 
has  well-arnmged  rooms  sufficient  to  acconunodate  100  patients." 

It  had  been  occupied,  at  the  time  of  his  visit,  in  1841,  about 
one  year,  and  had  16  patients,  of  whom  five  were  females. 
It  is  designed  both  for  pay  patients  and  poor  lunatics.  50,000 
dollars  had  been  expended  on  it. 

In  Kentucky,  Dr.  Jarvis,  of  Louisville,  says,  at  the  close  of 
his  pamphlet,  — 

^  We  are  happy  to  give  testimony  here,  to  the  great  improvement  of  the 
Kentucky  Asylum  within  the  last  year,  under  the  faithful  care  of  Dr.  Bush. 
The  report  for  1841  is  more  satisfactory  than  any  that  preceded  it,  and  shows 
a  greater  success  than  in  any  fonner  year.  This  account  is  corroborated  by 
other  and  independent  sources  of  informaticm. 

**  We  are  informed  that  there  is  no  doubt  that  the  legislature  will  grant  to 
the  Asylum  all  the  facilities  that  its  warmest  frien&  desire  —  a  well-paid 
phjTsician,  a  sufficient  corps  of  attendants,  and  lands  and  shops  for  the  occupa- 
tion of  the  patients.  When  this  shall  be  done,  our  oyrn  Asylum  will  be 
second  to  none  in  the  country.'' 
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DR.  WHITES   PRIVATE  ASYLUM   IN   HUDSON,  N.  T. 


It  is  located  in  the  city  of  Hudson,  on  the  east  bank  of 
Hndson  River,  on  an  eminence  overlooking  the  rirer,  aboat 
three  fourths  of  a  mile  from  it,  in  full  view  of  the  Catskill 
Mountains  and  other  grand  and  beautiful  objects  of  nature. 
The  quantity  of  land  is  too  limited,  not  much  exceeding  one 
acre.  The  building  accommodates  about  60  patients.  The 
institution  has  been  in  operation  many  years ;  is  under  the  care 
of  men  highly  esteemed  —  Dr.  White  and  sou  ;  has  received 
from  its  commencement  about  600  patients,  and  has  restored 
about  250,  and  greatly  improved  many  more. 


CAUSES  OF  INSANITY  IN  SEVEN  ASYLUMS. 


Ouam  at  lutniiy. 


Intenpennca, 

Illhedth, 

Hutuibation, 

Domeslic  affliction  imd  Ion  of  fiiends,. .... 

ReligiouB, 

LoH  of  prapertT  and  pecuniuy  emburMameats, 
Dirappoinlf d  aSectioD, 

Epiiep-y, .'.""!!.'!::!!.■;:;;! 

Poerpenu, 

Woonda  of  Ui«  head  oi  uijan', 

Abase  of  snufi*, 

H^redituy  of  hkTiQg  inMne  tnceatora, 

Fright, 

Remone, 

Polllical  excitement, 

Jemloiuy, 

Oceiveiertion  of  mind, 

Unknown, 


14   SO 


Important  lessons  in  favor  of  temperance,  care  of  health, 
purity,  submission,  faith  in  Christ,  supreme  love  to  God,  and 
against  all  inordinate  affection  and  ambition,  are  taught  in  this 
tabU. 
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TABULAR  VIEW  OF  ELEVEN  LUNATIC  ASYLUMS,  IN  1841. 


Lonatio  Aajlums,  in  1841. 
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Maine  Asylum,  at  Augusta,. . . . 

Vermont    Asylum,    at    Brattle- 

boro', 

1840 
1836 

McLean    Asylum,  at    Charles- 
town. 

1818 

Boston  Asylum,  at  South  Boston, 
8Ute  Hospital  at  Worcester,. . . 
Connecticut  Retreat,  at  Hartford, 
Bloomingdale  Asylum,  City  of 
New  York 

1839 
1833 

1824 

1821 

Friends'  Asylum  at  Frankford, 
Penn., • 

1M7 

Pennsylvania  Hospital,  two  miles 

west  of  the  City, f . . . 

Old  Hosnital  in  tne  Citv 

1841 
1752 

Western  Asylum,  at  Staunton, 
Vir 

122 

223 

2113 

69 
138 

1033 

53 

1080 

15 
44 

440 

•  • 
24 

•  •  < 
5 

112 

6 
14 

96 

100 
142 

1262 

1828 

Ohio  Asylum,  at  Columbus,.. . . 

343 

124 

1838 

£leven  Asylums,  in  1841, 

12664 

5450 

•  •  •  • 

From  this  table  it  appears  that  the  whole  number  mider 

treatment  during  the  year  was 2,113 

Number  at  the  commencement  of  the  year, 1,033 

Number  received  during  the  year, 1,080 

Number  recovered, 440 

Number  much  improved, 24 

Number  improved, 112 

Number  dead, 96 

Number  remaining  at  the  close  of  the  year, 1,262 

Whole  number  under  treatment  from  the  first, 12,664 

Whole  number  recovered, 5,440 

Average  number  during  the  year, 1,147 

Number  of  deaths  during  the  year, 96 

Proportion  of  deaths,  1  in  11. 

Proportion  recovered,  40  per  cent,  of  all  received. 
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PREMATURE    REMOVAL    OF   PATIENTS   FROM    INSANE    HOSPI- 
TALS,  AND  THE  INDISCREET  VISITS  OF  FRIENDS. 

Dr.  Ray,  of  the  Insane  Hospital  in  Maine,  says,  — 

<*  Id  many  instances,  towns  have  determined  to  give  their  insane  poor  the 
benefits  of  a  few  months'  residence  with  us.  This  is  certainly  a  most  com- 
mendable measure ;  but  it  is  neither  just  to  the  institution,  nor  to  the  patient, 
to  place  him  here,  with  the  calculation  of  removing  him  at  the  end  of  a  cer- 
tain time,  whatever  may  be  the  result  of  the  expenment  The  most  that  can 
be  done,  in  so  short  a  time,  in  the  greater  portion  of  cases,  is  to  render  the 
patient  more  comfortable,  and  improve  his  personal  habits,  all  which  is  geib- 
erally  lost  soon  after  his  removal  from  the  Hospital.  *  Three,  and  even  twelve 
months,'  says  Dr.  Woodward, '  are  considered  too  short  a  period  to  make  a 
decided  impression  upon  some  chronic  cases,  that,  by  a  persevering  applica- 
tion of  medical,  moral,  and  intellectual  means,  will  ultimately  be  restored.' 
In  a  pecuniary  point  of  view,  it  certainly  must  be  more  economical  to  give 
such  cases  a  fair  trial  of  Hospital  treatment,  than  to  fix  them  at  once,  and  for- 
ever, as  a  life-charge  upon  the  town  or  their  friends.  We  have  had  to  witness 
the  removal  of  some  who  were  greatly  improving,  and  would  probably  have 
recovered,  merely  because  the  time  had  expired  for  which  the  towns  had 
voted  to  keep  them  here.  An  additional  outlay  of  fifty  or  a  hundred  dollars 
would  probably  have  restored  them  to  health,  and  enabled  them  to  support 
themselves ;  whereas,  now,  the  most  of  them  will  become  a  yearly  burden,  that 
will  accumulate,  before  they  die,  to  thousands  of  dollars.  Table  8,  in  which 
we  have  compared  the  expenses  of  some  of  our  old  cases  with  those  of  an  equal 
number  of  our  last-discharged  recent  cases,  while  in  the  Hospital,  should  be 
pondered  well  by  those  who  look  at  this  matter  solely  in  an  economical  point 
of  view.  It  must  be  recollected,  too,  that  these  old  cases  are  yet  to  be  sup- 
ported as  long  as  they  live,  and  some  of  them  may  be  expected  to  live  many 
years.  In  view  of  these  facts,  then,  we  would  say  to  towns,  *  If  you  conclude 
to  send  us  your  insane  poor,  let  not  their  term  of  residence  be  fixed  before- 
hand, but  be  governed  by  the  circumstances  of  each  particular  case,  remem- 
bering that,  so  long  as  there  continues  to  be  any  improvement,  we  may  hope 
for  a  final  cure.' 

<*  But  it  is  in  regard  to  recent  cases,  that  we  have  most  to  deplore  this  im- 
patience of  fhend^  which  leads  to  a  premature  removal  of  the  patient ;  because 
perseverance  is  so  generally  crowned  with  success.  The  signs  of  improve- 
ment are  mistaken  for  those  of  recovery,  and  the  fact  of  the  strong  tendency 
of  insanity  to  relapse  when  tlie  patient  is  prematurely  exposed  to  causes  of 
excitement,  is  but  little  known  or  heeded.  Because  the  reason  is  no  longer 
disturbed  by  delusions,  and  the  patient  craves  employment ;  because  the  af- 
fections have  revived,  and  memory  fondly  reverts  to  home,  with  all  its  endw- 
ments ;  it  by  no  means  follows  that  the  mind  is  fully  restored.  These,  it  is 
trae,  are  favorable  symptoms ;  but  they  are  symptoms  of  improvement  merely, 
not  of  recoverv,  as  the  result  of  removal  generally  proves.  They  indicate 
the  approach  of  convalescence,  —  or  that  stage  of  the  disease  in  which  seclu- 
sbn  and  quiet  are  more  necessary  even  than  in  any  other,  and  that,  too,  in 
which  injudicious  management  is  more  injurious  than  in  any  other.  Instances 
of  the  lamentable  consequences  of  the  mistake  in  question  have  been  painfully 
frequent  with  us  during  the  past  year.  A  notice  of  some  of  these  cases  may 
serve  to  deepen  the  impression  we  are  desirous  of  making  on  this  poinL  —  A 
man,  who  had  been  six  weeks  insane  before  admission,  had  so  far  improved  at 
the  end  of  a  month,  that  he  became  interested  in  whatever  was  going  on 
around  him,  and  worked  the  greater  part  of  the  day.  At  this  time,  he  was 
visited  by  his  wife,  who  found  him  raking  hay.    She  concluded  that  he  had 
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staid  lonff  enough,  and  accordingly  removed  him.  In  a  few  days,  be  became 
80  excited  and  violent,  as  to  frighten  his  family,  and  at  the  end  of  three  weeks 
he  was  brought  to  us  again.  He  improved  for  a  season,  then  became  station- 
aiy,  and  he  seems  now  to  be  sinking  into  an  incurable  form  of  insanity. — A 
young  man  was  brought  to  the  Hospital  in  a  state  of  high  maniacal  excite- 
ment, which  gradually  passed  off,  and  in  three  months'  time,  he  had  become 
perfectly  quiet,  docile,  and  disposed  to  labor.  His  friends,  visiting  him  about 
this  time,  and  finding  him  at  work,  came  to  the  conclusion  that,  if  he  were 
well  enough  to  work,  he  was  well  enough  to  go  home,  and  obtained  his  dis- 
charge. In  ten  days,  he  was  returned,  having  oeen  so  excited  and  wild,  that 
he  was  caged  the  greater  part  of  the  time  he  was  absent;  and,  although 
he  finally  recovered  it  was  fuU  three  months  before  he  had  regained  the 
ground  he  lost  —  Another,  admitted  shortly  after  the  latter,  and  in  a  similar 
condition,  was  removed  under  similar  circumstances.  His  friends  could  not 
comprehend  why  he  might  not  work  as  well,  and  improve  as  fast,  at  home,  as 
with  us,  and  he  too  was  removed.  In  about  a  month,  he  was  returned  worse 
than  when  he  entered  at  first,  having  been  caged  most  of  the  time ;  and  now, 
five  months  afterwards,  he  has  but  slightly  improved. 

**  If  minor  degrees  of  impovement  are  so  much  misapprehended,  it  is  not 
strange  that  convalescence  should  often  be  mistaken  for  entire  and  permanent 
cure.  In  the  course  of  a  single  short  interview,  the  patient  manifests  no  sign 
of  mental  aberration,  nor  undue  exhilaration  of  spirits,  and  in  eveiy  respect 
appears  like  himself  when  well.  It  is  impossible  to  convince  the  friends  that 
the  mind,  though  sound,  is  not  strong,  and  cannot  be  exposed  to  causes  of 
excitement  wiuiout  great  danger  of  a  relapse.  Relying  with  presumptuous 
confidence  on  their  own  sagacity,  our  advice  is  listened  to  like  a  tale  that  is 
told,  and  forthwith  the  patient  is  removed.  For  a  few  days,  or  weeks,  they 
r^oice  in  the  course  they  have  taken ;  but,  in  a  large  portion  of  cases,  the  sight 
of  old  friends,  exciting  conveisation,  and  the  revival  of  old  associations,  prove 
too  much  for  the  mind,  in  its  weakened  condition,  and  soon  the  derangement 
returns  in  all  its  original  severity.  If  we  are  entitled  to  any  confidence  at  all, 
we  claim  it  in  regard  to  our  opinions  on  this  point  If  the  friends  are  better 
judges  than  we  are  as  to  the  most  proper  time  for  removing  a  patient,  then  are 
they  also  more  competent  to  direct  the  management  of  the  case  in  its  previous 
stages.  Since,  however,  the  latter  are  immediately  intrusted  to  our  manage- 
ment, what  can  be  more  inconsistent  and  absurd,  than  the  idea  that,  in  the  lat- 
ter stage  of  the  disease,  no  further  dependence  need  be  placed  on  our  judg- 
ment ?  The  fact  is,  that  the  convalescent  stage  is  that  in  which  there  is  most 
liability  to  mistake ;  and  in  nothing  is  the  judgment  of  the  physician  more 
closely  exercised,  than  in  determining  when  convalescence  ends,  and  perfect 
recovery  is  established.  On  a  point  so  important  and  delicate  as  tms,  we 
conceive  that  our  ampler  means  of  information  render  our  opinion  worthy  of 
some  consideration.  If  incorrect,  it  can,  at  the  worst,  mereiv  occasion  a  few 
days'  or  weeks'  unnecessaiy  detention ;  and  every  one  must  know  how  much 
leffi  an  evil  it  is,  to  keep  a  patient  too  long,  than  to  remove  him  too  soon. 

»  We  would  take  the  opportunity  of  saying  a  few  words  on  a  subject  some- 
what akin  to  the  latter  in  its  consequences,  —  we  mean  the  visits  of  friends  to 
patients.  On  no  point  have  we  found  so  little  disposition  to  acquiesce  in  our 
views  as  this.  With  amazing  confidence,  the  friends  persist  in  declaring  how 
sure  they  are  that  their  visits  cannot  hurt  the  patient ;  and  many  a  time  have 
we  been  obliged  to  permit  an  interview  under  the  painfiil  conviction,  that,  in 
all  probability,  it  would  aggravate  the  mental  disorder.  We  certainly  do  not 
covet  the  trouble  of  objecting  to  such  visits ;  but  since  we  so  frequently  see 
their  mischievous  effects,  it  becomes  our  duty  to  prevent  them,  if  possible,  by 
plainly  stating  our  reasons  therefor,  though  at  the  risk  of  giving  offence.  In 
old  cases,  where  we  have  no  hope  of  cure,  we  have  never  discouraged  them ; 
and  in  recent  cases,  before  the  period  of  high  maniacal  excitement  is  finished, 
or  symptoms  of  improvement  have  appeared,  we  have  not  thought  it  wortli 
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while  to  offer  much  oppoeition ;  for  though  they  may  sometimes  temporarily 
iDcrease  the  excitement,  yet  the  patient  is  too  much  under  the  influence  d 
disease  to  be  deeply  affected.  But  from  the  period  when  the  cloud  that  ob- 
scures the  mental  vision  begins  to  disperse,  and  the  mind  is  struggling  into  a 
dim  consciousness  of  its  true  condition,  to  that  when  the  stage  of  convales- 
cence is  firmly  established,  any  intercourse  with  friends  is  liable  to  be  followed 
by  injurious  effects.  It  would  seem  as  if,  while  the  mind  is  in  this  transition 
state,  if  we  may  so  call  it,  emerging  from  the  darkness  and  confusion  of  dis- 
ease into  the  clear  atmosphere  of  h^th,  the  sight  of  near  friends,  by  suddenly 
recalling  a  crowd  of  painful  associations,  or  too  rudely  awakening  the  domestic 
affections,  poduced  a  de^ee  of  nervous  excitement,  that  the  brain,  in  its 
weakened,  uritable  condition,  is  unable  to  bear.  None  but  those  engaged  in 
the  care  of  the  insane,  can  conceive  how  seriously  they  may  sometimes  be 
affected  by  the  slightest  circumstance  that  acts  upon  the  moral  affectiona  If 
the  mention  of  a  familiar  name  can  agitate  the  whole  frame,  and  the  sight  of 
a  bundle  of  old  clothes  from  home  give  rise  to  the  most  distressing  emotions, 
it  may  be  easily  conceived,  if  one  will  but  consider  the  matter,  how  much 
risk  is  run  by  interviews  with  friends.  I  do  not  mean  that  they  always  prove 
injurious ;  but,  as  they  do  so  in  the  larger  proportion  of  cases,  and  we  have  not 
always  the  means  of  distinguishing  between  them  beforehand,  it  becomes  our 
duty  to  discountenance  them  in  all.  It  must  be  considered,  too,  that  the  evil 
is  greatly  aggravated  by  the  conveisation  of  the  friends  wbo,  instead  of  cheer- 
ing and  encouraging  the  patient  by  inspiring  him  with  hopes  of  a  seasonable 
recovery,  and  representing  things  as  going  on  smoothly  at  home,  oftentimes, 
by  some  strange  obliquity  of  judgment,  talk  of  nothing  but  misfortunes  and 
grievances,  and  such  like  disagreeable  subjects,  that  should  be  kept  as  far  as 
possible  from  his  thoughtB.  This  is  a  matter  we  cannot  control,  and  the  gen- 
eral promises  of  friends  to  abstain  from  all  topics  that  might  unpleasantly 
affect  the  feelings,  we  have  found,  by  painful  experience,  are  little  to  be  relied 
on.  If  it  is  as  much  as  a  patient  can  bear  to  meet  his  friends,  and  hear  only 
cheerful  intelligence,  it  may  well  be  conceived  that,  when  their  communica- 
tions awaken  ue  most  painful  emotions,  the  mind  must  inevitably  stagger 
under  the  shock.  The  letters  of  friends  are  liable  to  the  same  objections, 
nnieas  they  are  of  a  cheering  character ;  and,  even  then,  there  are  cases  where 
they  had  better  be  withheld.  When  judiciously  written,  however,  they  often 
prove  highly  beneficial — sometimes,  even,  in  cases  where  a  personal  interview 
might  have  been  hazardous." 


MORAL  AND  RELIGIOUS  INSTRUCTION  IN   INSANE    ASYLUMS. 


Dr.  Ray,  superintendent  of  the  Insane  Hospital  in  Maine, 

says,  in  his  report,  dated  December  31,  1841, — 

^  In  pleasant  weather,  a  number  of  our  male  patients  have  attended  church 
in  the  village ;  and  on  Sabbath  evenings,  we  nave  had  a  religious  service, 
which  has  generally  been  conducted  by  some  clergyman  in  the  vicinity. 
About  three  fourths  of  our  patients  have  usuallv  attended;  and  though 
some  of  them,  no  doubt,  have  been  little  improved  thereby,  yet  I  have  no  hes- 
itation in  ^ayin^  that,  on  the  whole,  the  effect  of  the  service  has  been  highly 
beneficiaL  It  is  well  to  permit  the  insane  to  continue  their  usual  customs, 
duties,  and  modes  of  life,  just  so  far  as  they  are  compaJtible  with  the  police  of 
the  institution,  and  with  the  means  made  use  of  for  their  recovery.  Generall  v 
■peaking,  the  more  they  are  suffered  to  act  like  other  men,  the  more  they  will 
rtrive  to  become  like  them.  To  attend  divine  service  on  the  Sabbath,  is  one 
of  those  observances  of  ordinary  life  which  a  large  portion  of  them  are  anzioua 
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to  maintain,  and  to  some  it  is  a  source  of  heartfelt  joy.  Many  attend  merelj  to 
chan^  the  scene,  without  caring  for  the  religious  influences  of  the  occasion ; 
but,  even  with  such,  it  is  not  without  its  benefits.  It  serves  as  a  powerful 
motive  to  self-control ;  and  it  is  curious  how  admirably  some  control  them- 
selves there  who  never  do  it  any  where  else.  This  is  something  gained ;  and 
if  it  constituted  the  principal  benefit  of  religious  services,  this  would  be  a  suf- 
ficient inducement  for  continuing  them.  To  that  class  of  patients  to  whom 
the  *  earth  seems  a  sterile  promontory,  and  this  brave  overhanging  firmament 
to  be  nothing  but  a  foul  and  pestilent  congregation  of  vapors,'  the  services  of 
the  Sabbath  are  sometimes  directly  beneficial.  Cheering  views  of  divine 
Providence,  and  exhibitions  of  the  parental  character  of  God,  are,  in  some  in- 
stances, as  efficient  as  any  means  we  have  to  encourage  and  confirm  the 
desponding  spirit  Convalescent  patients,  softened  by  sickness,  and  penetra- 
ted by  a  sense  of  divine  goodness,  are  in  just  that  condition  of  mind  to  be 
favorably  afiected  by  the  truths  of  religion.  To  the  clergymen  of  this  vicinity, 
Doctor  Tappan,  Messrs.  Warren,  Barnard,  Jenne,  and  Freeman,  of  Augusta ; 
Cole,  Thurston,  Butler,  Gunnison,  and  Adlam,  of  Hallowell ;  Messrs.  Adams 
of  Portland,  and  Sewall  of  Baltimore,  Md.,  our  thanks  are  due  for  the  cheer- 
fidness  and  promptness  with  which  they  have  always  complied  witli  our  re- 
quest to  officiate  for  us." 

Dr.  Rockwell,  superintendent  of  the  Vermont  Asykum  for 
the  Insane^  says,  in  his  report,  dated  October  1,  1841,  — 

"  The  effects  of  our  religious  exercises  have  been  very  beneficial.  All  who 
are  in  a  proper  condition  attend  them,  and  to  many  they  are  a  source  of  the 
greatest  comfort  We  have  had  religious  exercises  from  the  commencement 
of  our  operations.  In  no  instance  do  we  recollect  of  their  being  injurious  to 
any  individual ;  and  to  many  they  have  been  of  great  benefit" 

Dr.  Woodward,  superintendent  of  the  State  Hospital  at 
Worcester^  says,  in  his  report,  dated  November  30,v  1841,  — 

**  In  November,  1837,  the  Hospital  chapel  was  dedicated  for  religious  wor- 
sMp.  Since  that  time,  there  have  been  in  the  Hospital  845  patients,  of  whom 
797  have  attended  religious  worship  on  the  Sabbath,  more  or  less,  and  48  have 
failed  to  attend. 

^  Of  the  399  patients  who  have  been  in  the  Hospital  the  past  year,  373  have 
attended  these  exercises,  and  26  have  not  attended. 

^  Of  the  232  patients  that  are  now  in  the  Hospital,  214  have  attended  the 
religious  services,  and  18  have  not  attended.  In  this  number  are  included  6 
recent  cases,  that  will  probably  all  attend  when  they  shall  be  able  to  exercise 
sufficient  self-control,  leaving  but  12  old  cases  that  are  not  in  a  condition  to 
attend  the  chapeL  Some  of  these  remain  in  the  house  in  consequence  of 
their  liability  to  epilepsy,  some  from  continued  excitement,  and  some  from 
habits  of  negligence  and  want  of  regard  to  personal  decoDcy. 

"  There  have  been  regular  services  in  the  chapel  every  Sabbath  of  the  past 
year,  and  all  parts  of  the  service  have  been  performed  which  are  customary  in 
the  New  England  churches. 

**  A  respectable  choir  of  singers  has  always  been  in  attendance,  consisting 
of  persons  employed  in  the  institution,  and  patients,  accompanied  by  from  two 
to  four  musical  instruments.  Their  performance  has  been  good  at  all  times, 
and  has  never  been  interrupted  by  disturbance  or  discord.  Much  credit  is 
due  to  those  members  of  the  family  who  have  assisted  in  this  pleasant  and 
very  desirable  part  of  religious  worship. 

<*  Sacred  music  ia  one  of  the  safest  and  most  salutary  exercises  for  the  in- 
sane. Its  influence  on  the  feelings  is  soothing.  It  awakens  attention,  diverts 
the  mind  from  its  reveries,  and  prepares  for  l£e  accompanying  duties  of  the 
place. 
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^  During  the  last  year,  the  Rev.  George  Allen  has  officiated  as  chaplain  of 
the  Hospital.  The  services  of  the  house  have  always  been  conducted  by  him 
with  solemnity  and  discretion,  and  the  influence  of  religious  teaching  has  never 
been  better.  He  is  judicious  in  the  selection  of  his  subjects,  and  appropriate 
and  solemn  in  the  application  of  religious  trntii,  and  has  never  failed  to  in- 
terest his  hearers,  while  he  has  been  sufficiently  guarded  not  to  offend  them. 

''His  mode  of  preaching  has  shown  that  any  topic,  discussed  with  prudence, 
is  as  suitable  for  our  congregation  as  for  others,  and  that  the  insane  bear  in- 
struction and  reproof  as  well  as  other  religious  assemblies.  With  few  excep- 
tions, they  are  attentive  listeners,  always  wide  awake,  and  they  carry  much 
of  the  influence  of  the  Sabbath  into  the  ensuing  week.  They  often  recollect 
the  texts  of  both  services,  and  will  repeat  many  of  the  leading  thoughts  of  the 
sermon  many  days  after. 

**  On  the  day  following  the  last  Sabbath,  as  an  experiment,  I  inquired  the 
place  of  the  text,  chapter,  verse,  &C.,  of  eight  or  ten  patients,  some  of  whom 
are  generally  so  much  excited,  and  others  so  much  abstracted,  that  I  would 
not  have  believed  that  they  gave  the  least  attention  to  the  services ;  yet,  to 
my  surprise,  all  knew  the  place  of  the  texts  and  the  subjects  of  the  discourses. 
One  woman,  who  had  recently  come  into  the  Hospital,  had  not  only  recol- 
lected the  place  of  the  text,  but,  after  her  return  to  her  room,  had  surrounded 
with  the  mark  of  a  pen,  the  portion  of  the  verses  principally  used  in  the  dis- 
coivse ;  another  had  turned  aown  the  leaf  of  her  Biole  to  the  text 

*'  The  good  order  and  solemnity  of  our  chapel  exercises  have  been  the  sub- 
jects of  frequent  remark  and  commendation  by  strangers  and  visitors ;  and  all 
who  witness  them  cannot  fail  to  be  impressed  with  me  propriety  and  peculiar 
fitness  and  value  of  religious  services  for  the  insane. 

*<  These  exercises  are  very  acceptable  to  a  large  proportion  of  the  inmates 
of  the  Hospital  They  generally  attend  voluntarily ;  and  those  who  are  re^ 
quired  to  attend  are  of  that  class  who  are  equally  opposed  to  any  thing  else 
that  requires  an  effort 

**  The  preparation  for  attendance  in  the  chapel,  the  assembling  together, 
the  music  before  service,  the  solemn  exercises  of  the  place,  and  the  topics  of 
conversation  to  which  all  these  operations  lead,  with  the  variety  they  afford, 
and  the  pleasure  they  give,  make  the  Sabbath,  to  many,  the  most  interesting 
day  of  the  week.  Instead  of  the  dread  with  which  its  dull  monotony  was 
fonnerly  contemplated,  it  is  hailed  as  a  day  of  gratification  and  delist  by 
many  members  of  our  family. 

"  Besides  the  religious  services  of  the  Sabbath,  there  is  a  prayer-meeting 
cm  Saturday  evening,  and  a  Bible  class  on  the  Sabbath,  whlcn  many  of  the 
patients  attend. 

**  The  change  of  public  sentiment  with  regard  to  religious  instruction  for 
the  insane,  has  been  great  for  the  last  few  years.  When  this  Hospital  waa 
erected,  it  was  not  contemplated,  and  no  provision  was  made  for  assembling 
together  for  this  purpose.  This  is  the  only  institution  of  the  kind  in  the 
country,  so  far  as  my  knowledge  extends,  which  has  a  chapel  set  apart  for 
reli^ous  worships 

**  in  many  of  the  institutions,  religious  meetings  are  regularly  held  on  the 
Sabbath,  and  this  practice  is  being  extended  through  most  of  the  Asylums  in 
the  country. 

*^  For  four  years  we  have  tried  this  experiment  fairly,  admittmg  to  the  exer- 
cise all  patients  who  were  in  a  situation  to  attend*  Here  are  collected  the 
excited  maniac,  the  bloomy  melancholic,  the  anxious  inquirer  after  truth,  those 
who  imagine  themselves  guilty  of  the  unpardonable  sin,  the  gods,  saviors,  and 
piopheta,  the  infidel,  the  scoffer,  —  and  yet  we  have  fbund  no  injury  arise  from 
soch  attendance,  and  no  disposition  to  disturb  the  quiet  and  solemnity  of  the 
place. 

•*  By  our  whole  moral  treatment,  as  well  as  br  our  religious  services,  we 
inculcate  all  the  habits  and  obligations  of  rational  society.    We  think  the  in- 
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sane  should  never  be  deceived ;  all  their  delusions  and  false  impressions  of 
character  should  .be  discouraged  by  removing,  in  the  kindest  manner,  evoiy 
badge  of  honor  and  distinction  which  they  are  disposed  to  assume,  and  by 
directing  their  attention  to  ottier  subjects  of  interest  They  may  be  held  re- 
sponsible for  their  conduct  so  far  as  thev  are  capable  of  regulating  it  By 
encouraging  self-control,  and  respect  for  tnemselves  and  others,  we  make  them 
better  men,  more  orderly  and  reasonable,  before  any  impression  is  made  upon 
their  delusions.  To  aid  thia,  it  is  easy  to  see  how  useful  must  be  that  religious 
instruction  which  points  out  their  duty  to  themselves  and  to  their  fellow-men, 
and  their  responsibility  to  God. 

^  The  evils  that  we  at  first  anticipated  do  not  accompany  these  salutary  m- 
flmences.  There  is  certainly  a  choice  of  subjects  for  their  consideration,  but 
the  range  is  much  wider  than  we  at  first  supposed ;  and,  whatever  is  the  topic 
of  discourse,  the  service  is  seldom  objectionable  to  any  one,  and  usually  ac- 
ceptable to  all" 

Dr.  Bell,  of  the  McLean  Asylum  at  Charlestown,  Mass.,  con- 
ducts a  religious  service  himself,  every  evening  in  the  week, 
Sundays  excepted,  when  he  sometimes  gets  the  assistance  of 
a  clergyman  from  the  neighborhood.  Besides,  many  of  the 
patients  attend  worship,  every  Sabbath,  in  churches  of  their 
own  choice,  in  Cambridge,  Charlestown,  and  Boston.  Dr. 
Bell  speaks,  in  his  last  report,  of  "  a  proper  participation  in  the 
services  of  religion  "  as  being  among  the  moral  means  of  the 
highest  utility  to  the  insane. 

Dr.  Butler,  superintendent  of  the  Lunatic  Asylum  at  South 
Boston,  conducts  a  religious  service  himself,  every  evening, 
for  the  benefit,  of  his  household  and  the  patients,  assembled 
together ;  and  he  is  generally  able  to  obtain  the  assistance,  on 
the  Sabbath,  of  some  one  of  the  many  ministers  in  Boston. 
Dr.  Butler  says,  in  his  last  report,  — 

«The  extended  experience  of  the  year  has  abundantly  confirmed  all  that 
was  stated  in  the  last  report,  in  respect  to  the  influence  of  religious  services.^ 
Simply  couHidered  as  remedial  and  disciplinary  measures,  I  would  on  no  con- 
sideration dispense  with  their  assistance.  We  trust  they  have  a  higher  and 
more  extensive  influence.  The  expression  of  grateful  obligation  which  has 
come  to  us  from  many  of  our  inmates,  is  due  to  those  clergymen  to  whose  ac- 
ceptable services,  gratuitously  performed,  we  have  owed  the  privilege  of  list- 
enmg,  for  nearly  every  Sabbath  of  tlie  year,  to  the  preaching  of  the  gospel 

*<The  spacious  room  in  the  tliird  story  of  the  east  building,  which  has  been 
vacant,  is  now  being  prepared  for  a  chapel — an  excellent  accommodation, 
that  the  increased  number  of  our  attendants  on  public  worship  renders  veiy 
desirable." 

Dr.  Brigham,  superintendent  of  the  Retreat  at  Hartforcf, 
Conn.,  says,  in  his  report  for  1841,  — 

*'  Religious  services  have  been  continued  during  the  past  as  in  preceding 
years.  Every  evening,  the  patients  and  attendants  assemble,  when  a  hvmn 
IS  sung,  and  a  portion  of  Scripture  read,  and  prayer  offered  by  the  chaplain. 
On  Sunday,  he  preaches  to  the  assembled  household.  On  these  occasions, 
from  ttoo  thirds  to  ihret  fourths  of  our  patients  assemble,  and  several  assist  ub 
in  sinking.  Rarely  is  there  any  disturbance.  1  have  frequently  witnessed, 
with  pleasure  and  surprise,  those  who  were  constanjtly  in  motion  and  noi^ 
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elsewhere,  remain  quiet,  and  conduct  with  the  utmost  propriety,  during  reli- 
gious services. 

**  I  have  no  doubt  these  services  are  beneficial  to  our  patients.  Permission 
to  attend  them  is  solicited  by  nearly  all,  and  many  are  induced  to  exercise 
their  self-control,  in  order  to  enjoy  this  privilega 

**  The  Sabbath  is  now  looked  forward  to  by  our  patients  with  pleasurable 
anticipations ;  but  I  apprehend  it  would  be  to  them  the  most  melancholy  day 
of  the  week,  and  the  one  in  which  they  would  make  the  least  improvement^ 
were  it  not  for  our  religious  exercises. 

^  The  chaplain  frequently  visits  and  freely  converses  with  the  patients  at 
their  apartments.  Good  has  resulted  from  this  practice,  conducted,  as  it  has 
been,  with  discretion  and  good  judgment.  Not  unfrequently  Jus  timely  and 
judicious  remarks  have  given  hope  and  encouragement  to  the  melancholy  and 
desponding,  and  essentially  aided  us  in  the  moral  treatment  of  our  patients.     ^ 

^  Annexed  to  this  report  are  some  interesting  observations  by  the  distin- 
guished gentleman  who  officiates  as  chaplain.  His  experience  with  the  sick 
and  insane,  his  accurate  observation,  and  knowledge  of  the  human  mind,  de- 
servedly entitle  his  remarks  to  great  attention." 

The  chaplain's  report  is  as  follows :  — 

**  The  usual  religious  exercises  on  the  Sabbath,  and  the  evenings  of  the 
other  dajTs  of  the  week,  have  been  regularly  continued  during  the  past  year. 
A  large  proportion  of  the  patients  have  been  in  the  habit  of  attending  these 
exercises,  and  have  evinced  the  benefit  derived  from  them  by  the  good  order 
and  becoming  deportment  which,  with  very  few  exceptions,  have  prevailed. 
The  religious  sensibilities  are,  in  this  way,  often  rekindled.  Self-control  is 
aided  in  regaining  its  dominion ;  "and  peace,  at  least  for  a  season,  visits  the 
most  agitated  breast  May  we  not  hope  and  pray,  that  the  Spirit  of  grace  and 
consolation  will  here,  as  well  as  elsewhere,  shed  down  its  hallowed  influences, 
to  enlighten,  to  purify,  and  to  bless  the  soul?  Our  Savior,  before  he  left  the 
world,  promised  (he  VomforUr  to  his  disciples ;  and  will  he  not  delight  to  fulfil 
this  promise  among  such  as  are  kindred  sufferers  with  those  who  shared  so 
largely  in  his  compassion  while  on  earth  }  Among  these  sufiR^rers  we  often 
find  some  of  his  most  faithful  followers. 

**  Cases  frequently  occur  which,  in  the  opinion  of  the  physician,  require  the 
services  c^the  chaplain,  in  the  way  of  personal  intercourse  with  U)e  patients ; 
when  the  hope-insprring  views  and  promises  of  the  gospel  may  be  addressed 
to  the  desponding  mind  with  great  benefit  Such  services  have  been  promptly 
and  cheerfully  rendered. 

«  Death  sometimes  enters  the  walls  of  the  institution ;  and  it  has  more  than 
enee  happened,  that  the  spirit,  about  to  take  its  flight  to  another  world,  and  in 
full  possession  of  its  reasoning  powers,  finds  its  faith  and  hope  invigorated  by 
the  consolations  which  are  administered,  and  the  prayers  which  are  offered 
up,  at  this  trying  hour.  It  is  a  solace,  too,  to  the  friends  of  the  deceased,  to 
know  that  the  funeral  solemnities  are  conducted  with  appropriate  religious  ex- 
ereisea    They  have  themselves  often  been  present  at  these  exercises. 

«  There  are  other  occasions,  also,  when  feeble  and  convalescent  patients 
express  a  wish  to  have  the  chaplain  visit  them,  that  they  may  enjoy  the  priv- 
ile^  of  religious  counsels,  and  of  myiting  in  supplication  at  the  throne  of  grace. 
With  the  advice  and  approbation  of  the  physician,  such  visits  are  made,  and 
evidently  with  very  beneficial  results. 

"  In  addition  to  this,  it  has  been  the  custom  of  the  chaplain  to  visit  the  pa- 
tients throughout  the  institution,  from  time  to  time ;  to  exchange  civilities  and 
pleasaat  conversation  with  them ;  and  to  let  them  see  that  he  takes  a  personal 
uterest  in  their  welfare.  The  respect  and  kindness  with  which  they  uni- 
ibnnly  treat  him,  is  no  less  grateful  to  his  feelings  than  indicative  of  the  ad- 
vantages which  such  intercourse,  wisely  conducted,  is  capable  of  affording. 
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The  insane  know  well  how  to  appreciate  acts  of  sympathy,  and  among  others 
those  of  a  minister  of  the  gospeL 

*<The  other  inmates  of  the  establishment,  including  the  attendants  and 
nurses,  all  of  whom  are  usually  present  at  the  religious  exercises,  it  is  not  to 
be  forgotten,  come  in  for  their  share  of  the  benents  which  these  exercises 
a^rd.  Every  day,  they  hear  truths  and  prect'pts  from  the  Word  of  God, 
which,  if  cherished  and  obeyed,  will  tend  to  make  tbem  more  faithful  in  the 
discharge  of  duty ;  and  they  have  the  gospel  preached  to  them,  from  Sabbath 
to  Sabbath,  which  they  would  otherwise  be  but  seldom  permitted  to  hear,  as 
their  constant  attendance  on  the  patients  is  one  essential  feature  of  the  man- 
agement of  the  institution. 

^  Commending  it,  with  its  various  interests  and  concerns,  to  the  guidance, 
protection,  and  blessing  of  Almighty  God,  the  chaplain  cannot  conclude  this 
report  of  his  labors,  without  acknowledging  the  respectful  kindness  which  has 
*  always  been  shown  him,  in  the  discharge  of  his  official  duties,  by  the  physi- 
cian, and  all  the  other  officers  and  inmates  of  the  Retreat 

*•  T.  H.  GALLAUDET. 

"Jl%12,1841." 

Dr.  William  Wilson,  resident  physician  of  the  Blooming- 
dale  Asylum,  New  York,  says,  in  his  report,  dated  January 
29,  1842,  — 

**  To  the  benefits  resulting  from  the  observance  of  public  worship  in  the  in- 
stitution, I  add  my  willing  testimony.  It  is  to  the  patients  a  source  of  pleas- 
ure, and,  I  trust,  to  some,  at  least,  not  without  a  profitable  tendency  in  main- 
taining in  their  minds  the  kindly  influences  of  religion  on  the  heart,  as  well  as 
the  habits  and  associations  of  their  former  lives.  This  observance  of  public 
worship,  and  its  beneficial  influence  on  the  insane,  (no  longer  a  problem,  it 
having  been  introduced  successfully  into  this  Asylum  for  the  last  ten  yean, 
and  ll>elieve  in  almost  all  others  in  the  United  States,*)  is  another  advantage 
afforded  to  patients,  from  which,  if  at  home,  they  would  be  most  assure£y 
debarred." 

Dr.  Kirkbride,  superintendent  of  the  Pennsylvania  Hos- 
pital for  the  Insane,  says,  in  his  report  for  the  year  1841, — 

<*  It  has  been  a  source  of  gratification  to  find  the  Sabbath,  in  this  institution, 
almost  invariably  the  day  of  greatest  comfort  and  quiet  among  the  patients; 
and  we  have  never,  in  any  situation,  felt  more  sensibly  the  favorable  influence 
of  a  respect  for  the  day,  than  in  the  household  with  which  we  have  been  con* 
nected  during  the  past  year.  Visitors  are  not  admitted  to  the  Hospital  on  that 
day,  —  the  usual  employments  and  amusements  of  the  patients  are  voluntarily 
laid  aside,  —  thev  remain  in  the  parlors  or  halls,  enga^d  in  reading  and  con- 
versation, or,  in  fine  weather,  walk  through  the  extensive  garden  and  grounds 
within  the  enclosure. 

^  A  portion  of  the  patients,  either  alone,  or  accompanied  by  some  of  the 
officers  or  attendants,  are  allowed  to  attend  service,  either  in  the  city,  or  at 
some  of  the  numerous  places  of  worship  in  our  immediate  vicinity. 

**  Early  in  the  evening,  those  patients  who  are  not  violently  excited,  and  are 
so  disposed,  assemble  in  the  large  rooms  on  the  first  floor  of  the  centre  build- 
inff,  where  the  steward  and  matron  read  to  them  portions  of  the  Scripturea. 
This  reading  occupies  from  thirty  to  forty  minutes,  and  is  preceded  and  foi- 
lawed  by  a  diort  period  of  silence. 

*  **The  regular  obaeryance  of  public  worship  was  first  introduced  into  this 
Asylum  during  the  winter  of  1831-2,  whilst  under  the  chaige  of  Gut  G.  Baylkt, 
M.  D.,  the  Rev.  John  M.  Forbbs,  at  present  rector  of  St.  Luke's  Church,  N.  Y., 
officiating  as  chaplain." 
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« From  eighty  to  ninety'  per  cent  of  all  our  patients  have  voluntarily  at- 
tended ;  and  the  uniform  good  order,  the  respectful  attention  witli  which  most 
have  listened  to  the  paees  of  the  inspired  volume,  and  the  quiet  manner  in 
which  they  have  pa^ed  to  and  from  the  room,  have  been  highly  gratifying  at 
each  return  of  the  day.  We  have  never  had  any  serious  disturbance  at  these 
readings ;  many  have  asked  to  attend,  as  a  favor ;  some,  who,  in  the  halls,  were 
noisy  and  profane,  after  giving  a  pledge  of  good  behavior,  have  conducted  in 
the  most  exemplary  manner.  Simple  as  is  this  obser\'ancff  of  the  Sabbath, 
we  believe  its  effects  have  been  of  no  little  value  —  not  only  from  the  habit  of 
self-restraint  which  it  imposes,  but  from  the  consolations  of  the  blessed  truths 
which  have  been  heard  by  an  afflicted  community,  comprising  members  of 
almost  every  religious  denomination.  All  the  officers,  witli  any  of  their 
friends  who  may  be  with  them,  join  the  patients  in  one  or  other  of  the  rooms," 

Dr.  Stribling,  superintendent  of  the  Western  Lunatic  Asy- 
lum in  Virginia,  says,  in  his  last  report,  dated  January  1, 
1842,  — 

"It  will  probably  be  recollected  that,  in  a  former  report,  I  urged  with  some 
zeal  upon  the  court  of  directors,  the  necessity  of  employing  a  chaplain,  and 
establishing  in  the  institution  religious  services  at  regular  and  stated  periods ; 
but,  for  reasons  which  they  doubtless  deemed  sufficient,  action  upon  the  sub- 
ject was  deferred  until  a  more  propitious  season.  From  subsequent  inter- 
cOuise  with  the  insane,  and  on  further  reflection,  I  became  more  and  more 
convinced,  that  it  was  of  the  utmost  imj)ortance  to  the  contentment  and  happi- 
ness of  many  of  our  inmates,  that  they  should  be  permitted  sometimes  to  enjoy 
the  advantages  of  public  worship ;  and  as,  for  obvious  reasons,  very  few  of 
them  could,  with  safety  or  propriety,  attend  such  ministrations  in  the  neigh- 
boring churches,  we  resolved,  in  the  early  part  of  the  past  year,  to  convene 
those  of  them  who  might  be  disposed  to  attend,  on  ^ch  Sabbath  afternoon, 
for  the  purpose  of  reading  to  them  a  sermon,  selected  with  care  from  tlie 
writings  of  some  judicious  divine,  and  that,  with  one  heart  and  one  voice,  we 
might  unite  in  offering  praise,  thanksgiving,  and  supplication  to  Him,  who,  when 
on  earth,  *  delighted  to  behold  the  wild  maniac  at  his  feet,  sitting  and  clothed, 
in  his  right  mind,'  and  who  so  affectionately  invited  all,  whatever  the  char- 
acter of  their  affliction,  to  come  to  him,  that  they  may  be  healed.  These 
meetings  were  commenced  on  the  21st  day  of  February  last,  and  have  been 
held,  without  intermission,  on  each  succeeding  Sabbath.  And,  from  the  good 
effect  already  produced,  as  well  as  the  growing  interest  daily  manifested  in 
regard  to  them,  we  can  but  mark  their  introduction  as  an  epoch  in  the  history 
of  our  institution.  The  officers  and  attendants  are  punctual  in  being  present, 
and  the  patients  consider  it  so  valued  a  privilege  to  attend,  tliat  a  fear  of  its 
forfeiture  often  secures  a  degree  of  self-control  which  no  other  influence 
could  effect  It  is  by  no  means  unusual  for  individuals  who  are  excited  and 
noisy,  when  the  sound  of  the  bell  is  heard  summoning  them  to  service, 
to  become  instantly  calm  and  quiet,  and  afterwards  conduct  themselves 
throughout  the  ceremonies  with  the  utmost  propriety  and  decorum.  Some, 
who  cannot  be  controlled  elsewhere,  are,  at  such  times,  calm  and  composed, 
and  it  has  several  times  happened,  that  tliose  who  have  been  brought  to  us 
bound  with  chains,  owing  to  the  supposed  violence  of  their  insanity,  have, 
wittiin  three  days  after  their  arrival,  been  permitted  to  attend  these  meetings, 
without  the  least  excitement,  restlessness,  or  impatience,  being  manifested. 
It  is  indeed  most  gratifying  to  behold  the  solemn  "Btillness  wliich  pervades 
these  assemblies,  the  respectful  attention  exhibited  on  such  occasions,  and  the 
deep  interest  depicted  in  the  countenances  of  the  audience.  Before  us  sits 
usually  *  lord  Primat,'  whose  empire  extends  over  tlic  whole  church  militant ; 
on  our  right  appears  the  *  Virgin  Mary ;'  to  the  left  of  us  is  t  >  be  seen  the 
fallen  angel  *  Apollyon ;'  and  immediately  at  our  elbow  sits  the  *  Mother  of  the 
7*  P2 
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ten  tribes  of  Israel ; '  ail,  for  the  time,  seeming  to  forget  their  peculiar  halla- 
cinations,  whilst  their  thoughts  are  engrossed  in  rational  meditation  upon  the 
simple  and  sober  truths  of  divine  revelation. 

^'  Many  of  our  patients,  although  laboring  under  mental  delusions  in  regard 
to  some  subjects,  are  nevertheless  entire  masters  of  their  own  conduct,  re- 
tain a  correct  sense  of  right  and  wrong,  and  appreciate  with  such  accuracy 
the  relation  which  they  sustain  to  a  Supreme  JBein^,  that  they  can  but  be 
considered  as  moral  agents,  equally  responsible  with  ourselves  for  their 
thoughts  and  actions ;  and  hence  we  can  but  feel  happy  at  being  enabled  to 
afford  them  even  such  opportunities  for  religious  enjovment  and  spiritual  im- 
provement; and  in  reffaru  to  those  whose  minds  may  be  so  far  impaired  as  to 
exempt  them  from  sucn  responsibility,  still  the  setting  apart  one  day  in  seven 
for  this  purpose,  has  the  enect,  if  it  does  nothing  more,  of  breaking  in  upon 
the  monotony  of  their  existence,  and  thus  relieving  them  from  that  ennui 
which  uninterrupted  sameness  is  so  certain  to  produce. 

^  The  singing  is  executed  by  a  choir  composed  of  attendants  and  patients, 
who  meet  on  certain  evenings  during  the  week,  with  a  view  to  improvement- 
in  this  respect ;  and,  besides  the  social  pleasures  derived  from  these  associa- 
tions, (which  seem  to  be  highly  prized,)  our  music  on  tlie  Sabbath  is  thereby 
.greatly  benefited. 

**'  Out  of  the  whole  number  in  the  institution  during  the  year,  one  hundrtd 
hMue  attended  these  services  more  or  less  regularly,  being  about  four  fiflhs ; 
and  the  average  number  present  upon  such  occasions,  exclusive  of  officers  and 
attendants,  has,  for  a  short  time  past,  been  about  seventy. 

**  I  shall  be  pardoned,  doubtless,  for  again  calling  the  attention  of  the  direct- 
ors to  the  importance  of  employing  a  suitable  chaplain.  This  has  been  done, 
in  several  of  the  best  institutions  in  this  countnr,  with  the  most  beneficial 
effects,  and  its  advantages  over  the  system  pursued  by  us,  must  bo  so  apparent 
to  the  board  as  to  render  comment  unnecessary.  I  do  not,  of  course,  appre- 
hend for  a  moment,  that  a  motive  of  selfishness  will  be  attributed  to  me  in 
urjfing  this  recommendation;  as  my  past  course  must  surely  afford  ample 
evidence,  that  no  labor,  effort,  or  sacrifice,  would  be  shunned,  which  by  possi- 
bility could  add  to  the  happiness  or  well-bein^  of  those  intrusted  to  my  charge. 
Nor  is  it  necessary  to  add,  tliat  if,  from  pecuniary  or  other  obstacles,  the  direct- 
ors should  now  deem  it  inexpedient  to  comply  with  this  suggestion,  although 
I  may  regret  the  necessity  which  impels  to  such  a  decision,  still  with  cheer- 
fiilness  will  I  continue  to  perform  the  duty  heretofore  assumed." 

Dr.  William  M.  Awl,  superintendent  of  the  Ohio  Lunatic 
Asylum^  says,  in  his  last  report,  dated  November  15,  1841, — 

*'  Religious  services  have  been  regularly  continued,  as  heretofore,  during 
the  past  year,  and,  so  far  as  we  have  been  able  to  understand  their  effects 
upon  the  insane  mind,  with  decidedly  beneficial  results.  Religious  feelings 
have  a  deep  root  in  the  heart  of  man.  They  are,  in  fact,  a  part  of  his  very 
constitution  and  nature ;  and  so  connected  and  interwoven  with  all  the  hopes 
and  fears  which  actuate  him  in  life,  that  no  change  of  condition,  or  circum- 
stance of  disease  in  his  bodily  organs,  can  entirelv  obliterate  and  remove  their 
influence  from  his  memory.  And  the  gospel  of  Jesus  Christ,  as  it  accommo- 
dates itself  with  great  tenderness  and  mercy  to  every  painful  and  distressed 
condition  of  the  mind,  is  peculiarly  worthy  of  serious  attention,  in  the  moral 
treatment  of  those  who  are  intellectually  deranged.  Our  patients,  indeed,  in 
most  cases,  esteem  this  service  as  a  privilege,  and  their  applications  for  per- 
mission to  attend  are  frequently  urged  in  Uie  most  pressing  and  interesting 
manner.  We  are,  of  course,  not  unwilling  to  grant  their  request ;  but,  as  we 
like  to  take  advantage  of  this,  and  every  other  occurrence,  to  encourage  self- 
restraint,  the  terms,  of  good  htkavior,  stricl  attenlionj  ^c,  are  sometimes  con- 
sidered to  be  sufficiently  extravagant.    It  is  a  fact,  that  many,  who  are  restless 
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and  uneasf ,  and  f>ven  noisy,  id  the  halls,  will  enter  the  place  of  prayer  with 
sufficient  self-control  not  only  to  remain  quiet,  and  give  audience,  but  to  re- 
gard the  place,  and  unite  in  the  service  of  oua  Father  in  Heaven. 

**•  And,  in  respect  to  the  government  of  a  public  institution  of  this  descrip- 
tion, our  judgment  and  experience  still  continue  to  view  these  periods  of  de- 
votion as  higlily  important  and  interesting.  Though  brief  and  simple  in 
themselves,  ubey  certainly  add  solemnity  to  moral  virtue,  and  while  they 
cherish  and  give  encouragement  to  piety,  they  have  a  strong  tendency  to 
strenorthcn  the  social  connections  in  life,  and  produce  a  happy  influence  upon 
that  friendly  intercourse  which  is  necessary  among  those  who  find  employ- 
ment in  the  same  line  of  duty.** 


WHAT  REMAINS  TO  BE  DONE  FOR  POOR  LUNATICS? 

Some  may  suppose  that  the  agency  of  this  Society  in  re- 
lieving poor  lunatics  from  their  distresses  in  Prisons,  and  caus- 
ing them  to  be  provided  for  in  Asylums,  is  at  an  end.  Would 
that  it  were  so  !  But  the  facts  in  the  case  demand  a  different 
conclusion.  In  proof  of  this,  we  begin  at  a  distance  from 
home,  and  return  by  a  circuitous  route. 

Dr.  Madden,  in  his  '•  Travels  in  Turkey,"  says,  concerning 
the  Asylum  at  Grand  Cairo,  in  Egj/pt,  — 

"  I  beli«ve  that  no  eye  hath  witnessed,  elsewhere,  such  a  melancholy  spec- 
tacle as  this  place  aif  )rds.  The  keeper  made  many  objections  to  my  admis- 
sion. He  said  no  Frank  was  suffered  to  go  in ;  but  the  name  of  the  hakkim 
of  the  English  consul,  and  the  sight  of  half  a  dozen  piastres  to  boot,  removed 
his  scruples. 

^  I  was  led  from  one  passage  to  another ;  door  after  door  was  unbarred ;  the 
keeper  armed  him.<elf  with  a  courbash^  (a  whip  made  of  one  solid  thong  of  the 
hippop  )tamus,)  and  we  at  length  got  into  an  open  court,  round  which  the  dun- 
geons of  the  lunatics  were  situated.  Some,  who  were  not  violent,  were  walk- 
mg,  unfettered ;  but  the  poor  wretches  in  the  cells  were  chained,  by  the  neck, 
to  the  bars  of  the  grated  windows.  The  keeper  went  round,  as  he  would  in  a 
menagerie  of  wild  beasts,  rattling  tlie  chain  at  the  window,  to  rouse  the  in- 
mates, and  dragging  them  by  it  when  they  were  tardy  in  approaching.  One 
madman,  who  spit  at  me  as  1  passed  his  cell,  I  saw  the  keeper  pull  by  his 
chain,  and  knock  his  head  against  the  bars,  till  the  blood  issued  from  his  nose. 
I  forced  him  to  desist  Each  of  them,  as  we  p  tssed,  called  out  for  food.  I 
inquired  rfbout  their  allowance,  and,  to  my  horror,  I  heard  that  there  was  none, 
except  what  charitable  people  were  pleased  to  afford,  from  day  to  day.  It 
was  now  noon,  and  they  haa  had  no  food  from  the  preceding  morning.  Two 
well-dressed  Turkish  women  brought  in,  while  I  was  there,  a  large  water- 
melon and  two  cakes  of  bread ;  this  was  broken  in  pieces,  and  thrown  to  the 
famished  creatures.  I  never  s»w  nature  subdued  to  such  lowliness.  They 
devoured  what  they  got  like  hungry  tigers,  some  of  them  thrusting  their 
tongues  through  the  bars,  others  screaming  for  more  bread.  I  sent  for  a  few 
piastres'  worth  of  bread,  dates,  and  sour  milk ;  its  arrival  was  hailed  with  a 
yell  of  ecstasy  that  pierced  the  very  soul.  I  tliought  that  th'^y  would  have 
torn  down  the  iron  bars  to  get  at  the  provisions ;  and,  in  spite  or  the  courbash, 
their  eagemes )  to  get  their  portions  rendered  it  a  difficult  matter  to  get  our 
hands  out  of  their  clutches.  It  was  humiliating  to  humanity  to  see  these  poor 
wretches  tearing  their  food  with  their  filthy  fingers.  Some  of  their  nails  were 
80  long  as  to  resemble  the  talons  of  a  hawk." 
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<<  A  black  man,  who  followed  the  trade  of  a  butcher,  had  been  confined  therei 
many  years  ago.  He  had  been  allowed  the  range  of  the  house,  with  two 
or  three  others,  whose  derangement  was  attended  with  no  violence.  One 
niffht,  the  black  butcher  secreted  a  knife ;  he  induced  another  man  to  enter  his 
cell,  prevailed  on  him  to  lie  down,  and  then  cnt  his  throat ;  he  calmly  cut  him 
in  quarters,  and  distributed  the  joints  around  his  cell,  as  he  was  in  the  habit  of 
arranging  his  meat  in  his  shop.  He  solicited  the  custom  of  his  comrades,  and 
to  those  who  were  chained,  he  carried  such  portions  as  they  desired.  The 
keeper  was  disturbed  by  the  cannibal  rejoicings ;  it  was  the  first  full  meal 
they  had  had  for  many  a  long  day.  On  exammin^  the  cells,  he  found  one 
man  missing.  He  asked  the  black  butcher  if  he  had  seen  him,  and  he  replied 
that  he  had  sold  the  last  joint  of  him.  *■  Since  that  time,'  said  the  keeper,  *■  we 
look  out  better,  otherwise  they  would  eat  one  every  day.' " 

Dr.  Ray,  superintendent  of  the  Insane  Hospital  at  Augusta^ 
Maine,  in  his  last  report,  dated  December  31,  1841,  page  27, 
says,  — 

^  The  first  point  that  arrests  our  attention,  is  the  comparatively  small  num- 
ber of  tlie  insane  that  have  bfeen  received  into  the  Hospital.  By  the  United 
States  census  of  1840,  it  appears  that  there  are  in  this  state  631  insane  per- 
sons. A  large  portion,  no  doubt,  are  idiots  and  other  incurables,  who  can 
hardly  be  considered  as  fit  subjects  of  medical  or  moral  treatment,  and  who 
are  as  well  ofi^,  wherever  they  are  kindly  treated,  as  they  would  be  with  us. 
Still,  after  making  all  reasonable  deductions  of  this  kind,  there  are  unquestion- 
ably more  than  1^,  who  would  be  either  completely  restored,  or  greatly  im- 
proved, mentally  and  bodily,  by  a  residence  in  the  Hospital.'* 

The  trustees  of  the  same  institution,  in  the  report  of  the 

previous  year,  say, — 

"  There  are  in  this  state  many  insane  paupera  Several  of  the  towns,  acting 
uider  an  enlightened  and  liberal  policy,  that  is  truly  commendable,  have  pro- 
vided for  the  insane  poor  in  the  Hospital.  There  are,  however,  many  of  the 
towns,  which,  under  a  mistaken  policy  of  sdjlshnessy  —  a  policy  too  often  influ- 
encing those  bodies  which  are  said  'to  have  no  souls,'  —  have  adopted  the 
practice  of  selling  the  keeping  of  their  poor  at  auction.  What  kind  of  treatment 
insane  paupers,  mus  sold  to  Uie  lowest  bidder,  would  be  likely  to  receive,  may 
be  readily  conjectured.  If  any  constitutional  measures  for  the  protection  of 
insane  paupers  could  be  adopted  by  the  legislature,  humanity  would  rejoice 
at  the  result" 

Dr.  Stribling,  of  the  Western  Lunatic  Asylum  of  Virginia, 

in  his  last  report,  dated  January  1,  1842,  says,  — 

"  The  fact,  however,  as  developed  by  this  table,  in  which  we  are  most  in- 
terested, is,  that  there  are  in  Virginia  ont  thousand  andforty-tight  white  lunatics 
and  idiots, —  a  statement  which,  astounding  as  it  may  at  first  seem,  is  doubt- 
less far  below  the  truth.  It  is  scarcely  probable  that,  in  any  instance,  an 
individual  was  registered  as  insane,  who  was  not  so;  but  it  is  absolutely 
certain  that  many  were  omitted,  who  should  have  been  included  under  this 
head.  A  number  of  such  cases  are  within  my  knowledge,  which,  if  necessary, 
could  be  here  cited ;  but  it  will  sufiice  to  establish  at  least  the  plausibility  of 
iny  remark,  for  me  to  state,  that,  in  the  county  of  Frederick,  there  is  only  one 
individual  reported  by  the  census  as  being  insane,  and  at  public  expense, 
when  there  were  certainly  aewen,  if  not  eight,  such  in  the  jail  of  said  county,  at 
that  date.  But,  even  on  the  supposition  that  tiie  number  has  been  correctly 
reported,  who  is  there  that  can  refrain  Irom  inquiring.  Where  are  these  ont 
thousand  and  nvort  poor  creatures,  who  have  been  deprived  of  the  God-like 
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attribute  of  reason  ?  and  what  U  their  present  condition  ?  We  know  that  but 
about  two  hundred  andji/lu  of  thc^na  are  in  the  Asylums  of  the  coinnion- 
wealth,  and  are  of  course  left  to  conjecture  as  to  the  location  and  circum- 
stances of  the  remainder.  Miny  are  doubtless  with  their  friends,  receiving 
all  the  attention  which  affection  can  bestow,  and  surrounded  by  every  com- 
fort, which,  in  their  unliappy  state,  they  can  appreciate ;  but  their  disease  is 
doubtless  becoming  more  nrmly  riveted  by  every  day^s  duration,  and  many  of 
them  may  be  alrt>ady  doomed  t)  continue  its  victiois  during  life.  Otiiers 
are  wretch  .'d  wanderers,  traversing  the  highways  or  by-paths  of  the  common- 
wealth, unprotected  and  uncared  for,  suffering  with  cold  and  hunger,  and  ex- 
hibiting, wherever  they  go,  an  exterior  but  too  well  harmonizing  witli  a  '  mind 
in  ruins.'  Whilst  a  third  and  most  hapless  class  are  immured  in  the  gloomy 
Prisons  of  the  country,  degraded  to  a  level  with  the  criminal  who  has  violated 
the  laws  both  of  God  and  man ;  chained  like  wild  beasts  to  the  floors  of  their 
grated  cells ;  but  half  fed,  and  altogether  naked ;  oflen  writhing,  too,  under  the 
lish  of  their  cruel  keeper ;  and  in  th:s  state  are  cut  off  from  intercourse  witli  all 
other  living  creatures,  save,  indeed,  the  creeping  vermin  which  feed  upon  the 
filth  in  which  their  bodit  s  are  incased.  Would  that  this  picture  was  the 
result  of  fancy,  or  was  even  a  reality  somewhat  exaggerated ;  but — alas  for 
the  honor  of  Virginia !  —  it  is  too  faithful  a  representation  of  what  many  of 
this  class  of  unfortunates  are  now  suffering  within  her  borders ;  and  whilst  no 
one  could  be  more  unwilling  than  myself  to  do  aught  by  which  her  fair  fame 
might  be  tambhel,  it  would  surely  seem,  in  this  particular,  a  false  deli- 
cacy to  disguise  the  truth,  if  its  disclosure  cou!d,  by  possibility,  lead  to  the 
rescue  of  a  sintrle  one  of  these  unhappy  sufferers.  Not  to  dwell  upon  the 
cases  of  some  four  or  five  individuals,  whi,  within  a  few  weeks  past,  have 
been  brought  to  this  institution,  (from  the  Jails  in  which  they  had  been  lying, 
some  of  them,  for  many  years,)  bouni  with  chains,  and  marked  with  stripes, 
as  evidencing  the  cruelty  and  in!mmanity  which  are  so  commonly  practised,  — 
I  feel  it  a  duty  to  relate  the  circumstances  of  a  visit,  made  in  person,  during 
the  last  summer,  to  one  of  these  receptacles  for  the  insane,  not  a  hundred 
miles  distant  from  this  Asylum ;  and  it  is  to  be  seriously  apprehended  that  the 
scenes  there  exhibited  afford  too  striking  a  criterion  by  which  to  judge  the 
condition  of  most  of  those  confined  to  the  .Tails  throughout  tlie  state.  —  Being 
accidentally  at  the  place  just  alluded  to,  and  understanding  that  a  niimb^fr  of 
ittsine  persons  were  confined  in  the  Jail,  I  was  induced  to  visit  it;  but  more 
especially  to  nee  one  of  these  individuals,  in  whose  fate  my  sympathies  had 
become  particularly  enlisted,  from  hearing  him  represented  as  a  eenteel  young 
foreigner,  of  industrious  habits  and  fine  moral  character,  who  nad  within  a 
very  short  period  lost  his  reason.  On  arriving  at  the  Prison,  and  informing 
the  keeper  of  my  object,  he  readUy  tendered  his  services  te  conduct  me  to  the 
several  apartments,  in  which  were  confined  the  unhappy  beings  for  whom  my 
visit  was  designed.  It  is  probably  due  to  the  old  man,  whose  head  seemed 
frosted  by  at  least  threescore  winters,  that  I  should  premise,  that  his  appear- 
ance and  conversation  prepossessed  me  favorably  as  to  his  goodness  of  heart, 
and  a  disposition  to  do,  in  behalf  of  his  prisoners,  whatever  lus  judgment  could 
sanction  as  being  proper;  although,  as  will  appear  from  the  sequel,  he  must 
have  indulged  Uie  antiquated  and  superstitious  idea,  that  the  'insane  are 
possessed  with  demons,'  and  hence  that  it  was  more  important  to  confine  and 
restrain  them,  than  to  minister  to  their  comfort,  or  attempt  an  alleviation  of 
their  aflliction. 

**  The  first  cell  to  which  I  was  introduced  was  dark,  and  imperfectly  venti- 
lated, and  cont  lined, '  solitary  and  alone,'  the  young  man  in  whom  I  had  felt 
moft  interested.  He  sat  in  a  remote  corner  of  the  apartment,  on  a  dirty  bag, 
partly  filled  with  straw,  having  a  strong  chain  riveted  to  his  ankle,  and  bmding 
turn  to  the  floor.  His  features  were  almost  concealed  by  the  long  beard 
which  h  id  grown  in  unchecked  luxuriance,  and,  together  with  his  profuse  and 
dishevelled  locks,  gave  to  him  an  appearance  somewliat  savage  and  repulsive. 
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His  body  and  limbs  were  uncovered,  save  that  he  wore  on  his  shoulders  part 
of  an  old,  filthy,  cloth  coat,  which  badly  concealed  his  nakedness.  On  my 
first  approach,  he  hun^  his  head,  as  if  conscious  of  his  apparent  degradation ; 
but,  in  a  short  time,  seeming  to  be  actuated  by  a  desire  for  release,  he  ele- 
vated and  fixed  upon  me  an  eye  expressive  only  of  anxiety  and  distress,  and, 
without  uttering  a  syllable,  by  a  significant  gesture  directed  my  attention  to 
the  chain  upon  his  ankle.  Findingliim  any  thing  else  than  a  maniac,  I  turned 
to  the  keeper  with  surprise,  and  inauired  why  it  was  he  had  him  thus  fettered ; 
nor  was  this  astonishment  allayed  oy  the  reply,  that  it  was  in  consequence  of 
his  tearing  his  clothes  and  destroying  his  furniture ;  for  if  he  had  been  as  poorly 
provided  with  either  when  free,  as  in  his  then  condition,  he  could  surely  have 
indulged  his  destructive  propensities  to  the  utmost,  without  any  serious  damage 
resulting.  After  learning  from  the  keeper  that  he  was  never  dangerous  or 
violent,  1  endeavored  to  prevail  upon  him  to  be  satisfied  with  merely  confining 
his  hands,  and  proposed  to  direct  nim  how  to  make  amufi^  which  would  effect- 
ually prevent  his  doing  mischief,  whilst  he  could  be  permitted  to  wear  his 
clothes,  and  walk  about  his  room ;  but  the  old  man  seemed  wedded  to  his  chain, 
and  no  persuasion  could  induce  him  to  abandbn  it  I,  of  course,  left  the  apart- 
ment deeply  pained  at  the  spectacle  presented,  and  regretting  most  sincerely 
that  the  poor  sufferer  could  not  be  admitted  into  this  Asylum,  where  his  com- 
fort would  have  been  secured,  and  the  disease,  which  was  fast  becoming  more 
firmly  riveted  than  the  chain  which  bound  him,  could  almost  certainly  have 
been  removed. 

"  The  next  cell  to  which  I  was  conducted,  contained  an  object  the  most 
forbidding  that  it  had  been  my  lot  to  behold  in  human  form.  Like  the  poor 
German  above  described,  his  long  and  profuse  hair  and  beard  seemed  not  to 
have  been  cut  or  combed  for  a  great  while.  He  was  covered  with  filthy  rags, 
and  the  heavy  chain  which  fastened  him  to  the  floor  was  only  long  enough  to 
admit  of  his  lying  down  on  his  comfortless  bed  of  boards  and  blankets.  The 
appearance  of  Uie  poor  creature,  indicating  that  he  had  drunk  a  twofold 
portion  of  the  cup  of  afiliction,  suffering  the  horrors  of  mental  disease,  aggra- 
vated by  physical  neglect  and  torture,  and  the  effluvia  which  issued  from  his 
filthy  abode,  alike  operated  to  prevent  my  tarrying  long  with  him.  On  re- 
tiring, I  was  shocked  still  further  to  learn  that  he  had  been  in  this  condition, 
chained  to  the  floor,  for  more  than  f^ce  years.  This  individual  has  been  since 
admitted  into  our  Asylum  ;  nor  was  I  surprised  to  find,  that,  from  his  long 
confinement  to  a  particular  position,  his  lower  extremities  had  become  entirely 
paralyzed.  He  is  now,  from  this  cruel  treatment,  a  helpless  cripple,  unable  to 
#alk  or  stand,  and  will,  in  all  probability,  so  continue  during  lite. 

«  A  third  apartment,  which  opened  into  a  narrow  passage,  was,  if  possible, 
still  more  revolting  than  either  of  the  former,  not  because  it  appeared  more 
uncomfortable  or  cheerless,  —  for  such  could  not  well  have  been  the  case, — 
but  because  it  was  the  abode  of /Jvc  insane  females,  three  of  whom  were 
white,  and  two  black.  One  of  each  color  was  chained  in  opposite  comers  of 
the  room,  whilst  the  remaining  three  were  permitted  during  the  day  to  exer- 
cise or  labor  in  the  adjoining  passage.  A  mrther  description  of  their  appear- 
ance and  circumstances,  horrible  as  it  might  be,  could  not  surely  aggravate 
the  deep  loathing  which  must  be  produced  in  the  mind  of  every  numane  and 
intelligent  individual,  by  this  simple  statement  as  to  their  number,  sex,  color, 
and  condition.  There  was  one  ouier  male  confined  elsewhere  in  the  establish- 
ment ;  but,  having  witnessed  enough  of  the  degradation  and  sufferings  of  my 
fellow-beings,  I  did  not  impose  upon  the  goodness  of  the  old  man  to  conduct 
me  farther. 

"  This  jailer  received  annually,  from  the  public  treasury,  within  a  fraction  of 
fero  thoiisand  dollars,  for  the  manner  in  which  he  thus  treated  these  unfortu- 
nates,—  a  sum  which,  had  there  been  apartments  here  for  their  reception, 
would  have  supported  comfortably  and  genteelly,  for  the  same  period,  these 
eight  BXkdJhe  others,  making  in  dl  thirteen.    As  before  remarked,  is  there  not 
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too  much  reason  to  fear,  w  tbia  exhibition  has  occurred  iti  *one  of  the  mo^ 
wealthy,  intelligent,  and  populous  counties  of  the  state,  that  it  but  represents 
the  condition  of  nuoiy  others,  throughout  our  country  ?  And  does  it  not  call, 
vith  a  loud  voice,  upon  the  Christian,  the  philanthropist,  and  the  statesman,  U) 
be  up  and  doing,  not  only  to  alleviate  the  privations  and  sufferings  of  this  ill- 
fated  class  of  lellow-immortals,  but  to  erase  this  humiliating  stain  from  the 
escutcheon  of  our  beloved  Virginia.  Surely  the  apathy  which  has  existed  in 
regard  to  this  subject,  thus  far,  must  have  resulted  from  the  &ct,  that  both 
legislators  and  theur  constituents  have  been  ignorant  of  the  hapless  condition 
to  which  so  many  of  this  class  of  our  unfortunate  fellow-citizens  are  con- 
signed ;  and  hence  it  is  all-important  that  these  and  similar  facts  (of  which  it 
is  to  be  regretted  there  are  such  a  number)  should  be  made  public  The 
press,  that  mighty  engine  of  weal  or  woe  to  the  destinies  of  omr  state  and  the 
welfare  of  her  citizens,  should  be  made  to  teem  with  the  shrieks  and  groans 
of  the  ill-fated  lunatics,  until  the  comfort  of  every  domestic  fireside  m  the 
commonwealth  is  disturbed,  and  the  now  dormant  sympathies  of  a  whole  peo- 
ple be  aroused  to  a  just  appreciation  of  their  sufferings  and  degradation.  The 
Lumane  and  talented  editor  of  the  Charlestown  (Va.)  Free  Press,  haa  lately 
spoken  with  emphasis  and  power  upon  this  sabject ;  and  we  will  doubtless  be 
pardoned  for  quoting  here  his  eloquent  and  touching  remarks :  —  Mt  is  our 
fate,'  says  he,  <  to  be  located  opposite  the  County  Prison,  in  which  are  now 
conAned  four  miserable  creatures,  bereflof  the  God-like  attribute  of  reason,  — 
two  of  thero  females, — and  our  feelings  are  daily  excited  by  sounds  of  woe, 
that  would  harrow  up  the  flintiest  soul  in  creation.  Oh !  it  is  horrible,  that, 
for  the  sake  of  a  few  thousand  dollars,  the  wailings  of  the  wretched  should  be 
suffered  to  issue  from  the  gloomy  waUs  of  our  Prisons  without  pity  and  with* 
out  relie£  Would  that  our  law-makeni  were  doomed  to  listen,  but  for  a  single 
hour  each  day,  to  the  clanking  chains  and  the  piercing  shrieks  of  these  for- 
lorn wretches !  Relief  would  surely  follow,  and  the  character  of  our  state  be 
rescued  from  the  foul  blot  which  now  dishoncnrs  it'  Let  the  press  echo  and 
re-echo  the  cries  of  the  suffering  lunatic,  until  the  hearts  of  tne  hardest  are 
melted ;  and  let  no  public  man  be  trusted  who  listens  not  to  the  demands  of 
humanity." 

The  Rev.  G.  Barrett,  an  agent  of  the  Prison  Discipline  So* 
ciety,  in  a  letter,  dated  Wilmington^  Delaware^  April,  19,  1842, 
says,  — 

<<  The  Poor-House  in  this  place  has  received,  last  year,  35  insane  persons, 
which,  according  to  the  census,  is  half  the  whole  number  in  the  state.  There 
axe  now  about  20  insane  in  the  Poor-House.  Their  condition  is  not  as  it 
should  be.  Each  is  placed  in  a  dark,  illy-ventilated  room,  — their  bed  a  bunk 
of  straw,  or  straw  on  the  floor,  and  an  old  blanket  A  chain  fastens  each  to  a 
ritig  in  (he  centre  of  the  room.  Among  them  was  a  good-looking  girl  of  sixteen. 
The  phvsician  does  not  think  there  is  much  hope  of  restoring  the  patients  to 
reason  in  such  a  place  as  this.  I  mean  to  tell  the  people  something  about 
their  insane  this  evening." 

In  the  last  report,  page  6,  of  the  Friends^  Asylum  near 
Frankfordy  Penn.,  signed  by  Dr.  Evans  and  Dr.  Earle,  they 
■ay,— 

<*lt  is  cause  of  regret,  that,  within  our  own  as  well  as  other  yearly  meet- 
ings, there  are  Friends,  laboring  under  different  forms  of  mental  disease,  who 
are  not  partakers  of  the  benefits  which  our  Asylum  offers ;  and  it  is  greatly  to 
be  desired  that  the  relatives  of  such,  or  others  interested  in  their  weliare, 
would  adopt  measures  for  placing  them  within  the  benign  influence  of  the  in- 
etitution." 
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A  committee  of  the  legislature  of  Pennsylvania  say,  in 
their  report  to  the  legislature,  dated  March  11,  1839,  (and  no 
State  Asylum  has  yet  been  built,  and  we  shall  see  in  the  sequel 
that  these  things  must  remain  as  they  were  while  this  is  the 
case,)  — 

**  What,  then,  is  the  present  condition  of  the  insane  and  idiotic  persons  now 
dwelling  in  the  Poor-Houses,  Jails,  and  Penitentiaries  of  our  commonwealth  ? 

^'From  one  county  we  have  the  following  statement:  —  <  We  have  two 
places  only  for  the  reception  of  the  insane  poor  —  the  common  Poor-House, 
and  the  County  Jail.  In  the  latter  place  are  generally  males  who  are  too 
violent  and  dangerous  to  be  kept  in  a  common  Poor-House.  For  the  public 
peace  and  protection  of  the  community,  they  were  charged  with  breaches  of 
the  peace,  or  petty  misdemeanors,  that  were  made  the  pretence  for  confine- 
ment, and,  being  unable  to  give  bonds,  were  committed.  Here  their  society 
is  chiefly  convicts,  or,  if  kept  in  solitary  confinement,  so  ill  are  the  accommo- 
dations for  tliis,  that  they  suffer  more  than  the  rigor  of  Penitentiary  discipline ; 
and  thus  are  they  kept,  from  year  to  ^ear,  wi£  the  same  treatment  that  is 
meted  out  to  those  convicted  of  high  crimes.' 

**  From  another  county  we  have  the  following  information :  — '  The  accom- 
modations for  the  insane  in  the  County  Poor-House  consist  of  a  single  room, 
in  which  the  furious  and  violent  are  confined,  male  and  female  in  the  same 
apartment,  separated  only  by  the  length  and  restraint  of  their  chaina  Their 
.  hands  being  at  liberty,  they  frequently  strip  themselves  of  all  covering.  The 
condition  of  these  furious  and  violent  maniacs,  confined  in  the  same  room,  des- 
titute of  all  comforts,  and  with  every  thing  around  calculated  to  aggravate 
their  madness,  is  degrading  and  deplorable  in  the  extreme.  Bad  as  is  the 
condition  of  poor  insane  lunatics,  dwelling  in  private  hovels  of  poverty,  yet 
the  condition  of  the  violent  is  better  there,  with  more  comfort  and  hope  of 
alleviation  and  relief,  than  in  the  mad  apartment  of  the  public  Poor-House, 
chained  with  others  as  mad  as  themselves.  Though  they  may  not  have  as 
regular  an  allowance  of  bread  and  meat  in  the  humble  cabin)  yet  there  they 
mav  have  eyes  to  pity,  hands  to  afibrd  relief,  or  voices  to  utter  some  comfort 
and  consolation.' 

<*  Another  report  states  as  follows: — *We  have  no  special  accommodation 
for  the  insane,  and  such  as  we  have  is  wretched.  They  are  kept  in  an  old, 
dilapidated  building,  scarcely  tenantable.  Five  or  six  are  chained  in  so  many 
small,  separate  compartments  on  the  same  floor.  In  a  word,  tbe  insane  of  this 
county,  whether  in  or  out  of  the  Poor-House,  are,  we  are  sorry  to  say,  scarcely 
considered  proper  objects  of  medical  attention,  and  still  less  of  moral  disci- 
pline.' 

**  In  another  county,  a  memorial  was  addressed  to  the  board  of  directors  of 
the  poor,  by  the  attending  physicians,  setting  forth  that  they  have,  *  for  a  long 
time,  regretted  the  defectiveness  of  the  present  arrangements  for  the  treat- 
ment of  insane  patients.  The  only  aparbnents  now  used,'  they  say,  *  are  in  a 
damp,  confined,  ill-ventilated,  and  comfortless  situation ;  calculated  more  to 
increase  both  the  physical  and  mental  derangement  of  such  patients,  than  to 
cooperate  with  the  sanative  influence  of  medical  treatment'  And  again, 
*  That  we  are  not  disposed  to  exaggerate  the  deficiencies  and  inconveniences 
of  the  present  arrangement,  it  is  on^  necessary  to  state  that,  since  the  erection 
of  the  present  buildings,  several  LIVES  HAVE  BEEN  LOST,  from  the  im- 
perfect construction  of  the  cells  for  the  insane,  and  where  no  possible  blame 
could  attach  to  the  keepers.'  This  memorial  was  made  part  of  the  report  of 
the  grand  jury  to  the  court  of  quarter  sessions,  in  August  of  1838.  At  the 
November  session?  following,  the  presiding  jiid/e  called  the  particular  atten- 
tion of  the  grand  jury  to  the  hospital,  and  they  were  induced  to  visit  the 
premises,  accompanied  by  the  attending  physician.    After  a  full  and  fkir  ex* 
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•mination  of  their  eonditioii,  die  grand  jury  say,  <  These  unfortunate  individ- 
nalj  (the  insane)  are  now  placed  in  confined,  damp,  and  iliy-ventilated  apart- 
mt-nte  on  the  ffroiuid  floor,  resembling  more  the  cells  of  a  Prison  than  any 
thing  else.  When  permiited  to  take  exercise  and  recreation  in  the  open  air, 
they  are  loaded  like  convicts  with  hobbles  and  chains,  and  exposed  in  summer 
to  the  hot  sun  without  the  protection  of  a  single  shady  tree.  In  this  situation 
they  associate,  in  the  same  yard  with  the  other  pauppis,  who,  though  more 
rational,  unfeelingly  provoke  them  with  jeers  and  sco^,  and  thus  aggravate 
the  violence  of  their  disease.  Under  these  circumstances,  the  grand  jury  be- 
lieve it  impossible  to  render  them  such  medical  and  moral  assistance  as  their 
peculiar  diseases  require,  and  which  are  curable  only  b^  a  pro^r  combination 
of  physical,  medical,  and  moral  treatment'  '  Distressmg  as  it  is  to  the  feel- 
ings of  humanity,  it  is  notwithstanding  true,  that  this  class  of  patients,  which 
call  loudest  for  our  sympathy  and  our  aid,  and  whose  disease,  we  arc  informed, 
requires  the  nicest  and  most  exact  kind  of  treatment,  are  here  placed  in  a 
situation  wholly  unfit  for  the  successful  treatment  of  any  disease,  and  partic- 
ularly for  that  ofmMnUy,  These  unfortunate  beings  are  deprived  of  even  the 
ordinary  comfortB  of  the  pauper,  and  their  derangement,  instead  of  being 
cured,  becomes  confirmed.' 

**  *  From  two  to  four  physicians  are  annually  elected  to  attend  all  the  in- 
mates of  tlie  hospital.  The  year  is  then  divided  into  sections,  and  each  phy- 
sician attends  singly  his  own  section.  During  this  period,  the  physician 
seldom  visits  the  insane  regularly,  and  seldom  prescribes  for  them.  This  is 
owing  to  the  imperfect  and  uncomfortable  arrangements  made  for  them,  and 
the  impossibility  of  combining  proper  moral  and  physical  treatment  with  the 
medical.' 

•"In  consequence,  therefore,  of  the  imperfect  construction  of  the  building, 
the  medical  treatment  of  the  insane  at  our  hospital  is  more  neglected  than  that 
of  any  class  of  individuals  in  the  hous&' 

**  In  the  Poor-House  of  another  county  are  found  8  sufllerers,  whose  average 
teim  of  insanity  is  19  years.  One  of  them,  89  years  of  ag^e,  has  been  bereaved 
of  reason  40  years,  and  another,  of  64,  has  been  in  toe  like  condition  34 
years. 

*<  Your  committee  have  also  been  furnished  from  an  unquestionable  source 
with  the  following  facts :  —  In  one  of  our  Poor-Houses,  an  insane  white  female 
was  found  naked  from  the  hips  upwards,  while  the  lower  part  of  her  body  was 
confined  in  a  sack  or  bag  filled  with  straw.  She  was  wallowing  about  the 
floor  in  her  own  filth,  tmd,  from  the  stench  of  the  room,  it  would  seem  she 
could  not  be  cleansed  oflener  than  once  a  week. 

•*  A  cold,  comfortless  place,  scarcelv  fit  for  a  cow  stable,  is  the  habitation  of 
a  decent  woman  who  has  seen  good  days. 

•*The  principal  object  is  setmrity;  and  while  they  are  generally  confined 
behind  iron  bars,  in  narrow  cells,  some,  who  are  only  partially  deranged,  are 
chained  to  trees  and  logs,  when  the  weather  permits. 

*^  In  one  county,  of  40  persons  more  or  less  deranged,  7  are  confined  in 
cells,  which  are  nearly  if  not  quite  under  ground.  They  may  be  seen  from 
without,  through  iron  oars  in  the  cellar  windows.  Among  them  is  a  German 
girl,  20  years  old,  seemingly  in  perfect  health  of  body,  with  beautiful  teeth 
and  hair,  and  without  any  symptoms  of  malignity,  who  has  been  iii  such  a 
cell  5  months,  and  considered  as  incurable.  This  interesting  case,  under 
treatment  for  a  few  months,  in  a  proper  Insane  Hospital,  would  probably  result 
in  a  complete  restoration  to  reason  and  liberty. 

**  A  man  50  years  old,  who  has  been  in  tms  state  5  years,  presented  a  pic- 
ture of  setdou,  hopeleoS  wretchedness. 

<*  Several  other  like  cases  are  described ;  and  all  these,  we  are  told,  *  are 
■fant  up,  under  bolts  and  bars,  neglected,  and  almost  forgotten,  with  no  friendly 
voice  to  break  the  silence  of  their  soljtude,  and  presenting,  one  and  all,  the 
■ame  revolting  picture  of  sufl^ng.' 

8  a 
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**  In  aaother  county, '  A  mani  35  yean  old«  bad  bwa  oonfined  for  yeais  ui 
a  miserable  abed.  When  the  bolt  waa  drawn,  and  the  door  opened,  be  was 
lying  on  the  floor  among  atraw ;  no  bed  waa  to  be  aeen,  though  it  wa»  cold 
veather ;  and  we  had  to  plunge  througb  anow,  which  had  fallen  the  day  pra» 
vioui,  to  get  to  hia  wretched  abode.' 

**  *  In  another  county,  a  woman  of  85  was  confined  in  like  manner  till  she 
raved  herself  to  death.' 

**  While  decided  testimony  ia  given  to  the  good  keeping  and  kind  treat* 
ment  of  paupers  generally,  *  the  |.oor  lunatics  are  ibund  wiUi  the  feet  chained 
together,  or  chained  by  the  body  to  iron  weights,  logs  of  wood,  or  to  the  trunks 
of  trees,  or,  what  is  more  common^  under  ground,  without  light  or  jrentilatioo^ 
and  breathing  an  air  loaded  with  intoleruble  stench.' 

^'  In  the  report  from  another  county,  we  have  the  following  remarks: — ^Ouf 
poor  are  bound  out,  at  ao  much  a  year,  to  tho^e  who  will  take  them  at  the 
cheapest  rate.  From  this  you  may  infer  how  far  their  situation  is  com£MtahlS| 
or  how  far  their  unfortunate  condition  is  likely  to  be  ameliorated.' 

^  And  the  report  of  another  states  *>  that  their  insane  poor  receive  all  the 
medical  attendance  that  can  possibly  be  rendered,  but,  in  conse(|uence  of  the 
want  of  su^lcient  apparatus  and  the  superintendence  of  prudent  and  judicious 
persons,  the  recoveries  are  few,  —  not  more  than  two  or  three  per  year,  and 
those  confined  to  recent  cases  where  the  exciting  cause  is  fully  understood.' 

"  In  one  of  the  only  two  counties  in  which  a  serious  doubt  is  raised  as  te 
the  expediency  of  tiie  contemplated  Asylum,  we  fimi,  as  we  think,  a  forcible 
argument  for  the  prompt  action  of  the  legislature.  It  is  said  tliat  their  insun^ 
paupers  are  indispensable,  as  the  steward  could  not  well  get  along  without 
thetr  assistance;  they  are  made  to  serve  the  old,  and  sick,  and  crippled* 
These  servicea  are  often  of  a  very  disagreeable  character,  such  as  the  sane 
are  unwilling  to  render,  and  such  as  hirel*ngs  will  not  do  without  very  large 
pay. 

*' Why  should  the  poor  lunatic  be  tlius  humbled  and  degraded  ?  Is  it  not 
enough  that  liis  light  is  turned  into  darkness,  and  hia  joy  into  sorrow  ?  Must 
be  be  made  the  outcast  and  offteouring  of  the  earth? 

^  That  there  is  nothing  singular  in  the  state  of  things  presented  by  these 
repo  ta  we  need  hardly  remaik.  Until  within  a  few  years,  the  idea  that  in- 
sanity ia  a  curable  disease,  seems  never  to  have  been  practically  entertained 
in  any  part  of  the  world.  The  insane  were  conaidered  aa  doomed  to  hopelessi 
lemedileds  suffering ;  and  the  only  inquiry  wa%  Where  can  they  be  most  se- 
curely confined  ?  Hence  resort  was  had  to  the  cells  and  dungeons  of  Prison^ 
under  special  contract  with  the  keeper  for  their  support 

**  The  vilest  criminal  could  not  be  made  to  suffer  what  the  poor  maniac, 
though  incapable  of  crime,  has  often  endured. 

**  We  are  told  that  the  cases  in  which  the  early  ayroptoma  of  this  disease 
are  most  violent,  most  easily  yield  to  seasonable  and  proper  treatn»eDt  ^  and 
it  is  in  these  severe  paroxysms,  that  outrages  upon  life  and  property  are  gen- 
erally committed,  and  of  consequence  those  who  might  have  been  moat  easily 
relieved  have  suffered  most  severely  from  the  absence  of  the  meaiia. 

'*  It  haa  been  well  said,  that,  were  a  aystem  now  to  be  deviaed,  whose  exr 
press  object  it  should  be  to  drive  every  victim  of  insanity  beyond  tiie  limits  of 
nope,  it  would  scarcely  be  in  the  power  of  a  perverse  ingenuity  to  suggest 
one  more  infallible  than  that  whioh,  fur  so  many  yeaia,  naa  been  in  prac- 
tical operation  among  us. 

*<  To  say  nothing  of  the  amoimt  of  human  suffering  it  has  caused,  it  cannot 
be  dutbted,  that,  with  appropriate  treatment,  one  naif,  at  least,  of  all  the 
lunntirs  whose  su^po*!  must  now  continue  to  be  a  burden  upon  the  atate, 
while  they  live,  might  hive  been  restored ;  and  this  h  ilf  might  have  added  as 
much  to  tne  resources  of  the  state  as  the  other  would  have  subtracted  fma 
them." 

<*  Although  there  are  at  leaat  two  charitable  instiUiiioos  in  our  state,  whicb 
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piovide,  mrtnlTy  or  excloaivel^,  for  the  miRMriiH{t  of  ihi  Hwane,  it  is  well 
known  that  their  Accocnmodatmns  are  privato.  Un&eM,  tberefom,  BoitaMe 
fvoviiiioD  ia  made  at  once  by  public  muniftcence,  the  maas  of  wretehedneaa 
we  have  been  contemplating  must  remain  unrelieved,  and  be  oomtantly  in- 
creasing." 

The  commissioners  appointed  by  the  governor  of  New 
Jerseff  to  examine  the  condition  of  lunatics  in  (hat   state, 

«ay,— 

**  It  18  believed  that  cases  have  existed  in  each  county,  of  lunatics  confined 
in  Jail,  either  because  they  were  believed  to  be  dangerous  to  the  community 
when  at  large,  or  because  of  some  flagrant  outrage.  Some  have  remained  in 
confinement  for  years,  and  some  of  them  in  thami.  There  are  now  in  New- 
ark Jail  two  lunatics ;  in  New  Brunswick,  two  in  chains ;  and  one  in  Glouces- 
ter Poor-House,  one  in  Cumberland,  and  one  in  Salem,  all  in  chains.  The 
individual  in  chains,  in  Gloucester  Poor-House,  is  confined  by  hand  and  leg 
irons,  with  a  chain  extending  iiom  each  to  the  floor.  He  is  neither  vicious 
DOT  violent,  and  would  barm  no  one,  unless,  indirectly,  b^  some  mischievous 
prank.  He  is  so  restless  and  uneasy,  that,  when  not  contined  in  this  way,  he 
IS  constantly  engaged  in  tearing  ms  cell  and  his  chtthes  to  pieces.  It  ia 
highly  probable  mat  this  roan  might  be  rendered  usefUl  to  the  community,  ia- 
si^  of  being  a  burden,  were  be  m  a  well-regulated  institution  In  this  same 
county,  also)  there  is  a  female  who,  though  but  28  years  of  age,  has  been 
chained  by  the  ankle  12  years. 

"  In  the  4th  district,  Dr.  McChesney  says,  *  I  find  scenes  of  misery  and 
wretchedness  that  the  citizens  of  New  Jersey  have  never  dreamed  of-— 
eooi^h  to  melt  the  heart  of  the  most  obdumte.'  He  has  been  able  to  trace 
14  of  these  cases  to  intemperance,  6  to  religious  excitement,  and  4  to  the  in^ 
fluence  of  loveu  The  greater  pait  arose  from  causes  unknown.  Some  wer0 
aaid  to  have  been  confined  in  cells  upwards  of  20  years, 

**  If  the  state  shall  determine  to  erect  an  Institution  for  its  Insane,  we  pre- 
aume  It  will  be  intended  principally  fi>r  that  class  of  unfortunates,  who,  for  the 
want  of  such  an  establishment,  are  committed  ^  Jails  i>ecause  the  oommuni^ 
Is  unsafe  when  they  are  at  large.  They  are  wandering  at  all  hours,  breal 
into  dwelling-houses  at  night,  and  greatly  disturb  the  repose  of  families.  In 
many  instances,  they  pilfer  for  hunger— make  violent  assaults  upon  the  de- 
feoceleas — set  fire  to  dwellings — and  sometimes  commit  horrid  murdera-<^ 
yet,  in  the  eye  of  the  law,  they  are  not  crtauno^  because  thev  are  wmimu 
The  peace  and  safetv  of  society  demand  their  confinement;  and  of  necessity 
tbey  are  shut  up  with  felons  and  criminals  in  County  Jails,  where  every  thing 
around  them  tends  but  to  confirm  their  insanity,  and  to  render  recovery 
hopel( 


Dr.  Awl,  superintendent  of  the  Ohio  Lunatic  Aaylum,  at  Co- 
lumbusy  in  his  last  report,  dated  November  15,  1841,  says, — 

«  A  iindtot  all  its  "  (i.  e^  tiM  Asylum's)  Mflivorable  results  and  blessings,  it  is 
itili  matter  of  sincere  and  painml  regret,  that  we  are  compelled,  for  want  of 
Mom,  to  deny  its  comforts  and  fM^vileges  to  so  many  unfbrtunate  and  afflicted 
eitiwni  in  tiie  different  comities  of  the  stata 

*  Over  100  formal  and  informal  applications  fbr  admission,  from  our  own 
people,  have,  en  this  account,  been  rerased  during  the  past  year ;  and  of  thoee 
received,  we  have,  in  most  cases,  been  compelled  to  postpone  their  admission 
for  six,  nine,  and  even  twelve  months  after  date.  This,  by  depriving  us,  in 
many  instances,  of  the  recent  and  curable  cases  as  they  luive  occurred,  has 
had  a  v«ry  important  and  unfavorable  influence  upon  our  success,  and  is  the 
ebief  reason  why  the  actual  number  of  recoveries  is  less  than  was  reported 
last  year.    Beeidea,  the  necessity  of  poetpomng  the  reoeptkKi  of  many  appli- 
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eanti,  has  occamomed  diBappointment  and  grief  to  the  friends  of  the  afflicted, 
and,  we  may  aay,  the  public  at  large ;  for  a  maniac  is  not  only  the  cause  of 
extnordinaiy  tniuble  and  distress  to  his  own  immediate  connections,  but  he 
very  frequently  disturbs  a  large  circle  of  friends,  and  is  sometimes  the  source 
of  anxiety,  if  not  alarm,  to  an  extensive  section  of  country.  * 

*<  The  board  of  directors  are  acquainted  with  these  facts,  and  they  have 
been  faithful  in  carrying  oat  the  provisions  of  the  statute  in  relation  to  such 
lunatics  as  have  been  found,  *  tfier  the  expiration  o/stffioiaU  <tme,4o  he  tncwra- 
He,  and  not  dangerous  to  go  at  large,^  in  order  to  extend  the  usefulness  of  the 
institution,  and  make  it  accomplish  the  greatest  amount  of  good  that  circum- 
stances would  allow.  But  this  unpleasant  application  of  the  law  is  compara- 
tively of  small  importance,  as  experience  proves  it  to  be  unpopular,  and  the 
relief  which  is  in  this  manner  obtained  is  not  unmixed  with  distress ;  for  some 
of  these  forlorn  and  helpless  children  of  affliction  and  misfortune,  having  lived 
with  us  long  enough  to  become  fixed  in  their  habits,  and  attached  to  the  com- 
fortable home  which  the  hand  of  public  benevolence  has  provided,  have  been 
filled  with  sorrow  on  receiving  the  unwelcome  intelligence,  and  have  left 
with  a  reluctance  alike  painful  to  us  and  them." 

^  In  connection  with  the  subject,  we  cannot  refrain,  upon  this  occasion,  from 
inviting  the  attention  of  the  Christian  philanthropist  to  the  neces^iities  which 
exist  for  a  corporate  or  private  Asylum  for  the  Insane,  in  the  immense  region 
watered  by  tiie  navigable  rivers  flowing  south  and  west.  According  to  our 
computation  upon  the  census  returns  for  1840,  there  are  in  the  slates  of  Ala- 
bama, Mississippi,  Louisiana,  Tennessee,  Kentucky,  Ohio,  Indiana,  Illinois, 
Hissouri,  Arkansas,  and  the  teritories  Wiskonsan  and  Iowa,  two  thousand  one 
hundred  and  nrty-seven  insane  persons,  exclusive  of  idiots  and  imbeciles ;  and, 
with  the  exception  of  the  three  state  institutions  in  Kentucky,  Tenness^ee,  and 
Ohio,  which,  it  will  be  seen,  can,  unitedly,  admit  but  three  hundred  and  eighty 
persons,  we  are  not  aware  of  any  suitable  accommodations,  public  or  private, 
for  the  medical  and  moral  treatment  of  the  insane,  in  all  this  enterprising^ 
wealthy,  and  extensive  region  of  country.  Two  or  three  flourishing  cities 
mi^ht  be  named  as  favorable  locations ;  and,  considering  the  deep  solicitude 
which  must  exist  under  such  extraordinary  and  very  peculiar  circumstances  of 
distress,  there  could  not  be  a  snigle  doubt  as  to  the  support  which  a  private  or 
corporate  Asylum  of  high  character,  and  undoubted  moral  reputation,  would 
inmiediateiy  receive. 

**  Such  an  institution  would  neatly  relieve  the  pauper  Asylums  of  the 
several  states,  and  might  be  maae  a  desirable  and  profitable  retreat  for  the 
restoration  of  a  certain  class  of  inebriates,  who  firequentiy  require  as  much 
treotment  and  restraint  as  the  insane." 

Dr.  Edward  Jarvis,  of  Louisville,  Kentucky,  in  his  able 
pamphlet  of  February,  1842,  entitled  "  What  shall  we  do  with 
the  Insane  ? "  says,  — 

<<  What  shall  we  do  with  oar  insane  7  This  is  a  question  that  must  come 
home  to  all  of  us,  whether  physicians  or  citizens,  and  sometimes  appeal  with 
fearful  earnestness  to  our  hearts  and  underatandings  for  answer.  And  are  we 
ready  to  give  it  7  Every  one  of  us  is  liable  to  find  insanity,  in  some  form  or 
other,  in  his  own  family.  Ever}[  physician  may  be  called,  at  any  time,  to  see 
it  among  his  friends.  His  advice  is  then  pressingly  adced,  —  *  What  shall 
be  done  with  the  patient  su&ring  from  nK>rei  or  intellectual  derangement?' 

<<This  is  a  question,  —  not,  indeed,  of  life  or  death;  for  insanity  is  not  a 
dangerous  disease;  comparatively  few  need  die  qf  it; — but  it  is  a  question 
of  future  soundness  of  reason  and  of  correct  feelings,  or  of  permanent  insani^. 
And  whether  our  patients  or  our  friends  shall  be  orouo^ht  back  to  mental  life 
and  all  its  enjoyments,  to  usefulness,  society,  and  to  happiness;  or  whether 
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tbe  iacobua  of  luaacy  thall  weigh  forever  upon  their  understanfiintrp,  their 
feeling  and  affections  be  enchained  or  perverted,  and  they  become  a  burden 
upon  their  families,  a  terror  to  society,  or,  perhaps,  sinking  into  fatuity,  a 
mockery  to  the  unthinking  and  tbe  heartless, — whifh  of  these  .<-haIl  happen, 
depends  upon  us,  and  our  answer  to  the  question,  ^  What  shall  be  done  w^th 
the  inMBe  ? ' 

^  Nor  is  this  a  rare  (|uestion.  It  has  been  asked,  or  it  ought  to  be  asked, 
frequently;  for  there  were,  at  the  last  national  census,  taken  in  the  year  1840, 
83^i  lunatics  and  idiots  in  Kentucky ;  851  in  Tennessee ;  566  in  Indiana ;  US7  in 
Illinois ;  278  in  Missouri ;  and  ldt«0  in  Ohio.**  An. I  their  claims  presH,  with  an 
irresistible  importunity,  upon  our  professional  skill  and  upon  our  humanity,  to 
tell  them  what  they  snail  da  And  though  our  fathers,  snd  we,  hitherto,  hive 
not  told  them,  and  these  insane  patients  have  got  no  reliefj  nnd  a  large  portion 
of  them  have  become  incurable  maniacs,  or  have  sunk  into  hopeless  imbt  cility, 
yet  we  can  no  lonj^r  be  silent;  we  must  tell  what  shall  be  done  with  the 
4441  lun  itics  and  idiots  that  live  in  the  valloys  of  the  Ohio  and  the  Missis- 
sippi. The  present  state  of  medical  science  will  not  suffer  these  any  longer 
to  be  neglected,  and  still  less  will  it  permit  that  those,  who  herealter  shall 
become  insaae,  shall  have  their  disease  permanently  fixed  upon  Uiem.^ 

<*  Within  a  few  years,  the  states  of  New  Hampshire,  Connecticut,  New 
Jersf^y,  Pennsylvania,  and  Maryland,  have  appointed  commissioners  to  investi- 

Ete  the  condition  of  the  insane  poor  in  their  limitB.  These  commis.^oners 
ve  made  r*  porta,  and  all  ^ve  melancholy  proof  of  our  pos  ti  n.  They  show 
that,  of  all  the  piuper  lunatics,  at  their  homes,  or  confined  in  Jails,  Houses  of 
Oirrection,  or  Poor-Houses,  none  are  cured,  few  alleviated,  but  most  become 
coofinned  in  chronic  insanity.  The  Reports  of  the  Prison  Discipline  Society 
Gonfinn  this  opinion.  And  that  Society  has  used  its  influence  to  persuide 
sane  men  to  give  their  insane  brethren  the  earliest,  and  therefore  the  best, 
chance  of  relief  in  the  institutions  especially  built  and  set  apart  for  them.^ 

^  In  the  United  States,  there  are  19  public  and  3  private  Asvlums  for  the 
Insane.  4  of  the  former  are  in  the  Western  Country,  —  at  New  Orleans, 
Nashville,  Tenn.,  Lexington,  Ky.,  and  Columbus,  Ohia  All  others  are  beyond 
the  ALej^any  Mountains,  and  can  be  reached  by  us  only  through  a  lon^  and 
tedious  journey." 

**  The  above-named  4  are  all  the  institutions  of  the  West,  and  they  cannot 
contain  a  fifth  of  the  lunatics  of  the  West  who  ougiit  to  be  in  them.    All  the 
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1  in  1,892 

1  "  3,5f)2 

1  "      974 

1  "      934 

I  "  1,117 

1  ««  1,203 

1  ^  2,089 

1  «•  1,370 

1  <•  3,416 


1  ««  1,235 


The  average  for  all  the  United  Stofes  is  1  to  990." 
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Other  hoepitala  aie  beyond  the  mouDtaina,  and  patients  h&ve  often  been  carried 
from  this  valley  to  be  healed  in  those  Eastern  Asylums." 

"^  From  this  examination  we  are  led  to  the  melancholy  confession  of  the 
want  of  due  provision  for  the  comfort  and  the  cure  of  the  insane  sufferers  of 
the  Western  Country.  In  this  broad  and  rich  valley,  from  the  lakes  to  the 
Gulf  of  Mexico,  —  from  the  Alleghanies  to  the  Rocky  Mountains,  — embracing 
a  sane  population  of  more  than  5,000,000,  and  a  lunatic  population  of  more 
than  4000,  with  no  deficiency  of  wealth,  skill,  or  benevolence,  we  have  but  4 
Asylums  for  the  Insane.  And  these  could  not  contain  a  tithe  of  all  who 
might  be  subjected  to  their  influence,  and  not  a  fourth  of  those  who*  could  be 
benefited  bv  them. 

**  Even  these  Hospitals,  however  excellent  Bome  of  tJiem  may  be,  are  in- 
tended primarily  for  the  poor,  and  are  therefore  prepared  and  conducted  in  a 
style  necessarily  more  economical,  than  the  richer  classes  would  willingly  pny 
for,  or  could  enjoy,  with  advantuge.  And  our  pauper  lunatics  are  sufficiently 
numerous  to  exclude  all  others.  To  accommodate  this  unfortunate  class,  we 
ought  to  have  public  Asylums  in  Indiana,  Illinois,  Missouri,  ArkHusas,  and 
Missisbippi.  And,  beside  these,  we  want  then  another  Asylum  in  the  West, 
one  of  more  elegant  accommodations  than  ought  to  be  expected  in  any  state 
intitution.  The  rich  and  the  luxurious,  the  refined  and  the  cultivated,  are  as 
liable  to  be  bereft  of  their  reason  as  tlieir  less  fortunate  brethren.  -  Theie  is  a 
manifest  propriety  in  providing  for  them,  in  their  sickness,  buildings  and  com- 
forts somewhat  corresponding  to  what  they  enjoy  in  health.  And  we  have  no 
doubt  that  an  Asylum  of  elegance  and  convenience,  similar  to  the  private  in- 
stitutions in  the  Eastern  States,  if  established  near  the  great  navigable  thor- 
oughfare of  the  Western  Coimtry,  would  soon  be  filled  with  patients,  and  do 
an  immense  service  to  society,  and  save  many  valuable  citizens  from  irretriev- 
able loss. 

^  We  want  a  Hospital  in  the  West,  to  be  planned  and  constracted,  furnished 
jmd  administered,  according  to  the  best  ideas  of  the  present  age.  From  its 
very  inception  to  its  final  operation,  nothing  should  be  overlooked  or  spared, 
that  could,  directly  or  indirectly,  bear  upon  the  comfort  or  the  cure  of  the  in- 
sane. Such  an  Asylum  should  be  situated  near  to  the  great  thoroughfare 
of  tlie  West,  near  to  the  Ohio  or  the  Mississippi  River." 

The  trustees  of  the  New  Hampshire  Asylum,  in  their  report 

for  1840,  say,  — 

**  Where  now  are  the  insane  of  New  Hampshire  ?  The  strong  rooms,  the 
cages,  and  the  Jails,  will  answer  for  at  least  81  of  the  number ;  and  others  of 
them  are  perhaps  as  badly  off,  wandering  at  large,  irritited  and  insulted  by  tie 
idle  and  vicious,  and  oflen  refusing,  through  fear  or  jealousy,  the  proffered 
l>oon  from  the  cold  hand  of  charity.  Many  will  not  keep  themselves  comfort- 
ably  clad,  and  they  tnu$t  suffer.  A  few  of  the  insane  will  not  complain  of  the 
cold,  if  in  tolerable  health,  and  will  apparently  bear  the  severity  of  the  weather 
better  than  pereons  of  sane  minds.  This  state  of  tlie  system  aris^  s  from  s  me 
peculiarity  of  tlieir  disease.  But  this  number  is  extremely  small ;  for  as  many 
as  9  in  10  are  in  feeble  health,  with  great  susceptibility  in  the  nervous  system, 
and  suffer  keenly  from  the  cold.  They  need  more  clothing  and  warmer  uU 
mosphere  than  persons  in  health,  and  yet  the  falling  of  tlie  thermometer  with 
many  is  not  a  sufficient  admonition  of  danger,  to  mnke  them  draw  m<  re  closely 
around  them  their  tattered  garments.  These  afflicted  beinirs  should  have,  for 
the  winter  season,  at  least,  a  habitation  like  the  comfortable  quarters  in  the 
best  Insane  Hospital  in  New  England ;  made  stronir  and  tight,  but  well  ven- 
tilated, light  and  cheerful,  and  heated  throuuhout  by  a  constant  current  of 
pure  air  wrown  in  by  furnaces,  so  that  all  parts  of  the  e8tab]i»hment  sh  ill 
nave  a  warm  and  temperate  atmosphere.  In  no  other  place  can  many  of  our 
Beighbors  and  friends,  who  are  insane,  be  made  as  well  off  as  we  should  wish 
to  be  were  we  in  their  stead." 
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The  State  Asylum  is  just  opened  at  Concord,  New  Hamp- 
shire, and  we  shall  see,  during  the  cojming  year,  to  what  extent 
the  proper  remedy  is  applied  foV  the  relief  of  the  insane. 

In  Massachusetts^  the  State  Hospital  at  Worcester  has  been 
constantly  full  from  its  opening, — so  much  so,  that  a  law 
was  early  passed,  authorizing  the  trustees  to  return  incura- 
ble and  hopeless  cases  to  the  Jails  and  Houses  of  Correc- 
tion whence  they  came,  to  make  room,  if  necessary,  for  recent 
cases.  The  consequence  has  been,  that  many  such,  and  many 
other  poor  lunatics,  are  now  in  the  Jails  and  Houses  of  Correc- 
tion of  our  good  old  commonwealth.  Does  any  one  doubt  it, 
let  him  visit,  this  day,  the  common  Jail,  at  Lechmere  Point, 
Cambridge,  Middlesex  county,  within  two  miles  of  the  State 
House,  and  one  mile  from  the  monument  on  Bunker  Hill,  and 
examine  the  condition  of  22  lunatics  in  that  establishment, 
most  of  them  in  close  Jail.  We  almost  fear  having  our  heads 
cut  oflf  by  one  class  of  men  for  saying  it,  and  by  another  for 
not  saying  it  sooner  and  louder.     So  it  is.     Go  and  see. 

Boston,  Boston  has  triumphed  gloriously.  Her  insane  poor 
are  all  provided  for.  A  victory  has  been  won  completely. 
There  is  no  unalleviated  and  unmitigated  misery  among  this 
class  of  persons  in  Boston.  The  Hospital  at  South  Boston, 
erected  at  the  expense  of  the  city,  by  the  inmates  of  the  House 
of  Correction,  for  the  insane  poor  of  the  city,  is  large  enough 
to  accommodate  all  who  need  its  accommodations,  and  its  num- 
bers are  beginning  to  diminish  by  the  number  recovered,  while 
the  population  of  the  city  is  rapidly  increasing.  Of  what  othefr 
spot  on  earth  can  the  same  be  said  ?  The  Jail  and  House  of 
Correction  are  no  longer  the  home  of  lunatics  in  Boston.  May 
the  same  soon  be  true  of  Cambridge,  and  all  the  other  Jails 
and  Houses  of  Correction  in  the  commonwealth !  There  is 
almost  as  much  necessity  for  the  enlargement  of  the  Hospital 
at  Worcester  as  there  was  originally  for  its  erection.  This 
can  be  done  advantageously,  in  the  opinion  of  Dr.  Woodward, 
by  an  extension  of  the  wings  of  the  front  building,  in  a  direct 
line  north  and  south,  beyond  the  veranda  corners,  about  100 
feet  on  each  wing.  100  more  patients  would  thus  be  accom- 
modated. There  might  then  be  a  Jail  delivery  of  lunatics 
throughout  the  state.     May  the  Lord  hasten  it! 

"  He  that  goeth  forth  and  weepeth,  bearing  precious  seed, 
shall  doubtless  come  agairi  with  rejoicings  bringing  his 
sheaves  with  hifn^  —  Psalm  cxxvi.  6. 
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OFFICERS. 

pRGSiDEirr. 

•GEORGE  BLISS, 

SAMUEL  T.  ARMSTRONG. 

VIGS-PflSSIDBIITfl. 

^WILLIAM  BARTLETT,  LUTHER  F.  DIMMICK, 

*WILLIAM  RE;ED,  EDWARD  BEECHER, 

LEONARD  WOODS,  SIMON  GREENLEAF, 

WILLIAM  JENKS,  DANIEL  SHARP, 

ELUAH  HEODING,  J.  8.  STONE, 

*EBENEZER  PORTER,  LUCIUS  BOLLES, 

♦BENJAMIN  B.  WISNER,  JOHN  C.  WARREN, 

•JEREMIAH  EVARTS,  HENRY  J.  RIPLEY, 

S.  V.  S.  WILDER,  CHARLES  LOWELL, 

JOHN  TAPPAN,  JOHN  S.  PETERS, 

SAMUEL  H.  WALLEY,  ROGER  MINOT  SHERMAN, 

BROWN  EMERSON,  THOMAS  H.  GALLAUDET, 

ALEXANDER  HENRY,  JOEL  HAWES, 

CHARLES  CHAUNCEY,  JEREMIAH  DAY, 
•STEPHEN  VAN  RENSSELAER,    BENJAMIN  STLLIMAN, 

•ALEXANDER  FRIDGE,  ELEAZER  LORD, 

•ROBERT  RALSTON,  JOHN  M.  MATHEWS, 

•EDWARD  D.  GRIFFIN,  WILLIAM  JAY, 

HEMAN  HUMPHREY,  THEODORE  FRELINGHUYSKN, 

•SAMUEL  GREEN,  •SAMUEL  L.  SOUTHARD, 

FRANCIS  WAYLAND,  SAMUEL  MILLER, 

JUSTIN  EDWARDS,  ARCHIBALD  ALEXANDER, 

ALONZO  POTTER,  HOWARD  MALCOM, 

PETER  O.  THACHER,  FRANCIS  PaRKMAN. 

•    FRANCIS  C.  GRAY,  ABBOTT  LAWRENCE. 
EDWARD  TUCKERMAN, 

coRiiESPoifDiire  msiniBRB. 
THOMAS  BRADFORD,  Jr.,  FftUadelpfda.  THOMAS  PADDOCK,  8l  JdK  N.  B. 

JOEL  SCOrr,  Frank/on^  Kentucky.  J.  McAULEY,  Tortrnto,  U.  C, 

SAMUEL  HOARE.  of  London.  M.  S.  BIDWELL,  New  York  City. 

DR.  JULIUS,  n/  Hamburgh.  WM.  H.  ROCKWELL,  Brattlehoi^,  VL 

G.  DE  BEAUMONT,         l„rPris  LUTHER  V.  BELL,  CharUttown,  MtasM, 

A.  DE  TOCQUEVILLE,  S  ^  WM.  SAM'L  JOHNSON,  JV«»  Yvrk  Cit^. 

SAMUEL  L.  DAVIS,  Aug^utla,  Georgia.  P.  D.  VRCX)M,  Somertnlle,  N.J. 

REUEL  WILLIAMS,  Hailowell,  Me.  8.  F.  McCRACKEN,  ;  CnlnmhuM  Okhi 

8.  E.  COUE8,  Portsmouth,  N.  H.  WM.  M.  AWL,  S  ^oamum»,  ^Jnw. 

J.  C.  HOLBROOK,  AatUeboro^,  Vt.  W.  H.  BURTON,  )  jy-      -^  ^.^ 

•THOMAS  G.  LEK,  Charlestown,  Mass.  DR.  LANG,  )  ^^ 

SAM'L  B.  WOODWAKD,Worce9Ur,Ms.  JACOB  BEESON,  JVi^,  Michigan. 

MANAGERS. 

R.  S.  STORRS,  HENRY  HILL, 

SAMUEL  A.  ELIOT,  SAMUEL  LAWRENCE, 

JAMES  MEANS,  H.  M.  WILLIS, 

D.ANIEL  SAFFORD^  SILAS  AIKEN, 

JARED  CURTIS,  SAMUEL  K.  LOTHROP, 

DAVID  GREEN,  GORHAM  D.  ABBOTT. 

CHARLES  CLEVELAND,  Trkasurbr. 
LOUIS  DWIGHT,  Sbcrbtart. 
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LIFE   DIRECTOB8, 
BT   THE  PATMCNT   OF  ONE  HUNDRKD  DOLLARS  AHD   UPWARDS. 


Aibauy,  N.  Y. 
*Van  Rensselaer,  Stephen 

BotUm. 
AppleloOf  Samuel 
Annstroii',  Samuel  T. 
*Bussey ,  Beujamin 
*Cbaroberlatii,  Richard 
*Cobb,  Oiathaniel  R 
*Coolidge,  Joseph 
Dwi^l,  Edmaud 
Eliot,  Samuel  A. 
Gray,  Fraiicis  C. 
Greealeaf,  Jooathan 
Homeg,  Henry 
Hubhard,  Samuel 
Jarksooy  Charles 
Jacluon,  James 
JacluoD,  Patrick  T. 
Lawrence,  Amos 


Lowell,  Charies 
*Lowell,  Jobo 
l^mao,  Theodore,  Jr. 
Muiison,  Israel 
Parkmau,  Franeis 
Phillips,  Jooathan 
''Phillips,  William 
Prescoit,  William 
Shattttck,  George  C. 
Shaw,  Robert  G. 
Tappan,  John 
Tickiior,  George 
I'uckerman,  Edward 
Ward,  Artemas 
Wells,  Charies 
White,  Stephen 
Willis,  Nathaniel 

Dedkamj  Mast. 
Burgess,  Ebenexer 


Geneoa,  N,  Y. 
Dwight,  Henry 

Norwich  f  Conn, 
Greene,  William  P. 

PeUrboro\N.  Y, 
Smith,  Peter 

Portamauth,  N.  H, 
Coues,  S.  E. 

Rochester,  N.  Y, 
*Bissell,  Josiah 

Saietiif  Mats, 
Peabody,  Joseph 

IVorcesUr,  Matt. 
Abbott,  J.  S.  C. 
Foster,  Alfred  Dwigfat 
Salisbury,  Stepfaei* 
Sweet ser,  Scih,  by  3  sisters 
Waldo,  Dauiel 


LIFE   MEMBERS, 


BT  THX  PAYMENT  OP  THIRTY  DOLLARS  AND   UPWARDS. 


Albany,  N.  Y, 
Delavan,  Edward  C. 
*Hopkins,  Samuel  M. 
Mclntire,  Archibald 
Norton,  John  C. 

Andorer,  Matt, 
*Conieliu8,  Elias 
Edwards,  Justin 
*Ponpr,  Ebenezer 
Woods,  Leonard 

Auburn.  N.  Y. 
Lewis,  Levi,  by  Officers  of 

the  Prison 
Seymour,  James  S. 
Smith,  B.  C,  by  Offieers  of 

the  Prison 

BalHmore,  Md. 
Backus,  John  A. 
*McKim,  W.  D. 

Bath,  N.  H. 
Soiheriand,  David,  by  Ira 

Goodale 

Btdjord,  N.  Y. 
•Jay,  John 
Jay,  William 

Beverly. 
Olipbaot,  David 

Botten, 
Adams,  Nehemiah 
'Arnory,  John 
Beecher,  Edward 
Beerher,  Lyman 
•Blake,  George 


*Bowdoin,  James 
Brooki,  Peter  i\ 
Brooks^  Peter  C,  Jr. 
Chadwirjc,  Ebenezer 
Clapp,  Joshua 
Cobb,  Richard 
*Codmao,  Catharine 
t^odman,  Elizabeth 
Codmaii,  Charles  R. 
Codman.  Henr^ 
Cogswell,  William 
Cushinr,  John  P. 
Dana,  Nathaniel 
Dorr,  Samuel 
Eckley,  David 
Edwards,  Henry 
•Eliot,  William  H. 
Frothini^ham,  N.  L. 
Gray,  Horace 
Gray,  John  C. 
'Green,  Samuel 
•Greene,  Gardiner 
Greenwood,  F.  W.  P. 
Hill,  Henry 
Homer,  George  J. 
Jones,  Anna  F. 
•Jones,  John  Coffin 
Lawrence,  Abbott 
Lawrence,  Samuel 
Lawrence^W^illiam 
•Lyman,  Theodore 
Lyman,  Theodore,  Jr. 
Marvin,  T.  R. 
•McLean,  Ann 
Monroe,  Edmund 
Newhall,  Cheever 
Otis,  Harrison  Gray 
Parker,  Daniel  P. 
Parker,  Ebenezer 
•Parker,  John 


Parkman,  Francis 
Potter,  Alonzo 
Rand,  Asa 
Kandall,  John 
Reed,  Benjamin  T. 
Rice,  Henry 
Ropes,  Wifliam 
Safibrd,  Daniel 
Sears,  David 
Stoddard,  Charles 
Tborndike,  Israel 
Vose,  Thomas 
Wales,  Thomas  B. 
Warren,  John  C. 
Wiffglesworth,  Thomas 
Williams,  John  D. 
Winthrop,  Thomas  L. 
•Wisiier,  Benjamin  B. 
Worthington,  William 

Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 
Carrol,  D.  L. 

Cambridge,  Matt, 
Donnison,  C.  L. 
Farwell,  Levi 
Greenleaf.  Simon 
Holland,  Frederic  West 
Quincy,  Joeiah 

Canandaigua,  N.  Y, 
Eddy,  Ansel  Q. 

CatskiU,  N.  Y. 
Cooke.  Thomas  B. 
Day,  Orrin 

Charleston,  8.  C. 
Coming,  Jasper 
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CharUstowiif  Mats, 
Curtis.  Jared 
Walker,  William  J.,  Jr 

CosacHe,  N.  Y. 
*Vaa  Dyck,  Abnibajn 

DannerSf  Mau, 
Bramaiiy  Milton  P. 
*Cowles,  George 
"Oakes,  Caleb 

Dorchester,  Man. 
Codman,  John 


Dougiatt  Farwif  L.  I. 
>ouffla8s,Geor^,  by  the  hi 
cfMn.  Joanna  Bethune 


Edinbmrgh,  BeodoML  ' 
Dunlop,  John 

FttirMd,  Conn, 
Sherman,  Roger  M. 

Geneva^  N.  Y, 
•Axtell,  Henry 

Gloucester  f  Mass. 
Jewett,  David,  by  a  Lady 

Hampton,  N.  H* 

Harris,  Roswell 

Hartford,  ConsL 
Hawes,  Joel 
Spring,  Samuel 

HaxvrhiU,  Mus. 
Keeley,  Cieorge 
Phelps,  Dudley 

Ipswichf  Mass. 
Kimball,  David 

Jamaica  f  L.  I, 
*Crane,  Ellas  W. 

Marbleftead,  Mast, 
Hooper,  Nathaniel 
•Reed,  WUliam 

Middletownj  Conn, 
Crane,  John  B. 

MUton,  Mass. 
*Tucker,  Nathaniel 

Newark,  N,  J, 
Hamilton,  W.  T. 

Newbury f  Mast. 
Wright,  Henry  C. 

Newhuryport,  Mass. 
Bantsier,  William  B* 
Bartlett,  William 


*Brown,  Motes 

Dimmick,  Luiber  F. 

Proudlii,  John 

By  a  donation  in  books  from 
Charles  Whipple,  to  consti- 
tute the  following  peisons 
Life  Members : 

Davis,  Marv  A.     « 

Greenlear  MaryC. 

Hodge,  Mary  D. 

Thompson,  Sarah 

New  HwMn,  Comm. 
Bacon,  Leonard 
Brewster,  James 
Fitch.  Eleazer  T. 
Robinson,    Charles,   by  bis 

stHier  Elizabeth 
Salisbury,  Abby 

Nejt)  York  City, 
Adams,  William 
Allen,  Stephen 
Aslor,  John  Jacob 
Averill,  Heman 
Bethune,  G.  W. 
Boorman,  J. 
Brewster,  Joseph 
Broadhead,  Dr. 
''Cbaml>ers,  William 
Cox,  SHmuel  H. 
Crosby,  W.  B. 
Eastborn,  Manton 
'Falconer,  .Archibald 
Hedges,  Timothy 
How,  Fisher 

Johnson,  William  Samuel 
Lenox,  llobert 
Mason,  Cyrus  W. 
Mathews,  John  M. 
McAuley.  ThomaJ 
Milnor,  James 
Patton,  William 
Perrii,  Pelatiah 
•Post,  Joel 
Proudfit,  Alexander 
Phillips,  W.  W. 
•Rutgers,  Henry 
Schroeder,  J.  F. 
Shatzel,  Jacob 
Spring,  Gardiner 
Starr,  Philemon  R. 
Stephens,  J.  C. 
Tappan,  Arthur 
•Varick,  Richard 
•Ward,  Samuel 
Woolsey,  William  W. 

PeUrboro%  N.  Y. 
Smith,  Gerrit 

Philadelpkia,  Penn, 
Allen,  Solomon 
•Carey,  Matthew 
Elmes,  Thomas 
Ely,  Ezra  Stiles 
Henry,  Alexander 
•Livingston,  Gilbert  R* 
Skinner,  Thomas  H. 


PUUfeld,  Mass. 
Newton,  Edward  A. 

Plymouth,  Mass. 
Robbins,  Josiah 

Portianiy  Me, 
Dwight,  William  T. 
Tyler,  Bennett 

Porituovthf  N,  Ht 
Cooes,  Lucy  Louisa 
Goodwin,  Ichabed 
Peabody,  Andrew  P.,  by  La- 
dies of  his  Society 

Poughkeepsie,  N,  Y, 
Cuyler,  Cornelius 

ProvidmeSf  R,  L 
•Ives.  Thomas  P. 
Wayland,  Francis 

Rahwayf  N.  J. 
Squier,  Job 

Salem,  Mass. 
Cleveland,  J.  P. 
Emerson,  Brown 
PhiUips,  Stephen  C. 
Williams,  William 
Worcester,  Zervia  F. 

Schemctadyj  N,  Y. 
•Smith,  Pcier 

fivringfield,  Mats, 
Osgoou,  Samuel 

TViomastOH,  Me. 
•Rose,  Daniel 

Trou,  N,  Y. 
Tucker,  Mnrk 

Mica,  N,  Y. 
Lansing,  D.  C. 
Stockinffy  Samu^ 
Varick,  Abraham 

West  HaverhUl,  Mass. 
Cross,  Abijah 


Wethertjield.  C 
Barrett,  Qernsh 
Pilsbury,  Amoi 


WUliamttown,  Mass, 
•Griffin,  Edward  P« 

Wiscastet,  Me, 
Hooker,  Edward  W. 

Worcester,  Mats, 
Foster,  Alfred  Dwight 
Lincoln,  John  W. 
Salisbury,  Stephen 
Waldo,  E.S.&^R. 
Waldo,  Daniel 
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SUBSCRIPTIONS  AND  DONATIONS^ 

From  May  25,  1841,  to  May  23,  1842. 


Albany,  N.  Y, 
By  the  Legislature,  for 
the  15th  Report,  for 
the  use  of  the  mem- 
berg  100  00 
Batchelder,  Galen  2  00 
Boyd,  R.  2  00 
Fowler,  W.  2  00 
Marvin,  A.  2  00 
Seward,  William  H.       5  00 
Treadwell,  G.  C.            2  00 
Webb,  H.  L.                   2  00 
Wilder,  J.  N.                 2  00 

Alexandriaf  D,  C 
Hallowell,  Benjamin      2  00 

Andooetf  Mass. 


Abbott,  Henry 

1  00 

Caah 

SOO 

Coleman,  Lyman 

2  00 

Derby,  John 

1  00 

Edwaida,  Justin 

900 

Gould,  A.  J. 

2  00 

Green,  Aaron 

2  00 

Pierce,  William 

200 

Stone,  T.  D.  P. 

2  00 

Suart,  Moses 

600 

Taylor,  S.  H. 

2  00 

Taylor,  J.  L. 

200 

Avbwn,  N.  Y. 

Cook,  Robert 

200 

BiOHMiMrt,  Md. 

Albert  &  Co. 

200 

Barker,  R.  J. 

2  00 

Brown,  R.  P. 

200 

Brune,  F.  W. 

200 

Bigham,  John  &  Sami 

200 

cSh 

2  00 

Cash 

200 

Cash 

2  00 

Cash 

2  00 

Carrol,  H.  D.  G. 

2  oa 

Carrol,  James 

2  00 

Cushing,  Joseph 

2  00 

Fisher,  William 

2  00 

Gable,  John 

2  00 

Gillet  &  Co. 

2  00 

Jenkins,  Mark  W. 

2  00 

Jones,  T.  &  Co.         , 

2  00 

J.  W.  &  Co. 

2  00 

Kyser,  Charles  M. 

2  00 

Lynch,  F/lmond 
McDonnel,  William 

2  00 

2  00 

McKiro,  W.  6l  H. 

600 

Norris,  Geoige  5. 

2  00 

Smith,  John 

too 

Sterling,  A.  2  00 

Schermacher,  H.  &  Co.  2  00 
Wilson,  Wm.  &  Sons     6  00 

Bedford,  WtstduMttr  Co., 

A.  K 
Jay,  WiUiam  26  00 

Beverly,  Mast, 
Hooper,MrB.  Nathaniel  10  00 

Bo9ton,  Mom. 

Adams,  William  2  00 

Adams,  James  2  00 

Adams,  Abel  6  00 
Aiken,  Silas,  by  sundry 

subscribers,  by  Mrs. 

C.  &  Miss  Q.  S  76 

Aiken,  Silas  3  00 
Almy,  Patterson,  6l  Co.  6  00 

Amory,  Charles  20  00 

Andrews,  W.  T.  2  00 

Andrews,  E.  T.  2  00 

Appleton,  Nathan  10  00 

Appleton,  William  10  00 
Armstrong,  Samuel  T.  10  00 

Bacon,  J.  V.  3  00 

Bailey.  Calvin  1  00 

Ballard,  Joseph  3  00 
Balance,  from    sundry 

subscribers,  by  Rev. 

G.  Barrett  11  97 

Barrett,  Rev.  Gerrish  60  00 

Bancroft,  Jacob  2  00 

Baylies,  C.  F.  1  00 

Barnard,  Charles  6  00 

Barnes,  D.  W.  2  00 

Barnes,  H.  S.  2  00 

Bartoll,  C.  A.  6  00 

Bates,  Stephen  1  00 

Bates,  WiUiam  1  00 

Beal,  Samuel  2  00 

Bent,  Ann  2  00 

Biid,  S.  J.  2  00 

B.  J.  W.  6  00 

Bond,  William  2  00 

Bradford,  John  2  00 

Blanchard.  Joshua  P.  2  00 

Blake,  C.  B.  6  00 

Blagdon,  (ieorge  W.  2  00 

Blake,  Charles  2  00 

Bradley,  Benjamin  2  00 

Bradshaw,  Jesse  1  00 

Bradshaw,  Andrew  6  00 

Brigham,  A.  S  00 

Brooks,  Edward  10  00 

Brewer,  Geoige  A.  2  00 

Brewer,  Nathaniel  2  00 

Brewer,  S.  N.  2  00 


Brewer,  W.  A. 

200 

Briges,  Billings 
Bro<^,  Peter  C. 

6  00 
20  00 

Brown,  Mr. 

600 

Bowditch,  N.  J. 

600 

Butler,  John  S. 

6  00 

Bumstead,  Josiah  F. 

6  00 

Bumstead,  John 

600 

Bumstead,  Josiah  6  00 
Burgess,  Benj.  6l  Sons  6  00 

Callender,  G.  2  00 

Carlton,  William  2  00 

Cary,  T.  G.  6  00 

Cash  2  00 

Cash,  a  Friend  7  00 

Cash  ]  00 

Cash,  a  Friend  6  00 

Cash  1  00 

Cleveland,  Charies  2  CO 

Clement,  J.  S.  2  00 

Chamberlain,  N.  B.  2  00 

Chandler,  Abiel  2  00 

Channing,  Walter  2  00 

Chapman.  Jonathan  10  00 

Chilson,  Gardner  2  00 

Chickering,  Jonas  6  00 

Colby,  Gardner  2  00 

Codman,  Henry  10  00 

Codman,  Charles  R.  6  00 

Colby,  Josiah  2  00 

Cordm,  Thomas  6  00 

Cotton,  N.  D.  2  00 

Couch,  Edward  1  00 

Cotton,  Joseph  10  00 

Cotton,  Joseph  H.  2  00 

Crocker,  Uriel  2  00 

Curtiss,  Samuel  2  00 

Curtis,  T.  B.  2  00 

Cushing,  T.  P.  2  00 

Cummings,  David  2  00 

Daniell,  Otis  2  00 

Dana,  Ephraim  2  00 

Dana,  Luther  2  00 

Dana,  Nathaniel  6  00 

Darracott,  Geoige  2  00 

Denny,  Daniel  2  00 

DizwelLJ.  J.  10  00 
Doane.BrBdstreet,d&Co.2  00 

Doane,  G  B.  2  00 

D<»gett,  Samuel  6  00 

Dole  dL  Hallet .  2  00 

Dorr,  Samuel  10  00 

Eaton,  John  2  00 

Edmands,  J.  W.  6  00 

Ellis,  Baxter  2  00 

Ellis,  Jonathan  2  00 

Eliot,  Samuel  A.  60  00 

Eustis,  W.  T.  2  00 

Everett,  Moeea  6  00 


«T 
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Puibnks,  SMhM 

Falet,  Thomas  B. 
Faion,  NallMiiiel 


Faxon,  Uoom  M. 
Feariag,  A.  C. 
Fletcher,  Riehafd 
Fiak,  £.  P. 
Fiake  lb  Wee 
Raka&Lelaad 
Fiak,  William 
FGcboak,loM 
Feibea,  R.B. 
f!nBcia,  Dand 
f^aacia,  Eheoeser 
FrsBch,  Jenattiaii 
Fn&ch,  Moaea,  Jr. 
FIrieiid 
Ffiend 
ffViand 
Friend 
fViand 
Friend 
FHend 
Mend 
Mend 
Fhend 

Gaawtt,  Henry 
Gardner,  John  L. 
Qaidner,  Samaal  F. 
Gaidner^Mm  D. 
Gilbert,  Timothj 
Gilbert,  Samwl 
ailbert,LemMl 
Gore,  Wataon 
Otaj,  Gaoige  H. 
Gihert,  John,  Jr. 
Gofdon.  Geoi]ge  W. 
Gray,  F.  C. 
0iii7,FredefiekT. 
Giaj,  John  C. 
Glover,  Heaty  1L 
Giuit,  Moaes 
^Daniell 

•e.  P.,  Jr. 

r,  Henrr 
Oveenleaf,  Samuel 
Qroen,  David 
Gneae,  Chariea  O. 
Green,  BeDJamin  D. 
Gridley,  mUiam 
GpDflvenor,  Lemuel  P. 
Oetteiaon.  WtMiHi 
Genev,  Kathan 
Hde,  M.  L. 
Hall,  Andrew  T. 
HaU,  J.  P. 
aaU,He07 
Hafd7,A. 
Harrej,  Peler 
Hawea,  Oray ,  ic  Col 
Hayden,  J.  0. 
flBymitl,GeafBe 
Hicka,  J.  H. 
HiU,HeM7 
Hm,JinBiiii 
Hobert,  Peter^  Jr. 
Heoart,  Aleeft 
dkilbawr 

9 


soo 

200 
200 
1  00 
5  00 

10  00 
200 

10  00 


Hooper,  Rolieft 
How,  H.  J. 
Howard,  Benjamin 
Howe,  8. 0. 
Horton,  H.  &. 
Humphrey,  \/^lUaa 
Huae,  Joaeph 


200 
200 
20  00 
200 
800 
1  00 
800 
8  oof  HublMfd.  W.  J. 


6 

2 
0 
2 
6 
1 
2 
S 
1 
2 
1 
6 
5 
6 
2 
2 
2 
2 
3 
2 
2 
2 


00 
00 
00 
00 
00 
00 
00 


00 
00 

00 

00 
00 
00 
00 
00 
00 
00 
00 
00 
00 

<x> 

00 


50  00 
200 

90  00 
1  00 
200 

10  00 
900 


2 

s 

9 

2 
6 
2 
1 
« 
2 
2 
3 
2 
0 
1 


00 
00 
00 
00 
00 
00 
00 
00 
00 
00 
00 
00 
00 
GO 


10  00 
600 


2 
6 
2 
6 
2 
2 
-2 


00 

00 

00 

00 

O01 

00 

00 


10  00 


5 

2 
2 
2 
6 
9 
2 
2 
6 
6 
9 
1 
20 
10 
2 
6 
2 
2 
10 
2 
2 
2 
2 
0 
4 


Inohea,  E.  dt  S. 
Inches,  Henderson 
Inches,  Henderson^  Jr. 
Jacobs,  Benjamin 
Jackson,  Chariea 
Jackson,  Patriek  T. 
Jackson,  Ward 
Johnaon,  Jamea 
Johnaon.  W.  P. 
Jonea,  Frederick 
Jonea,  A.  P. 
Jonea,  Eliphalot 
Jones,  W. 
Johnaon,  Samoel 
Readalh  A. 
Kuhn,  Geoige  H. 
Kimball,  Daniel 
Kimball.  JewetLit  Co.  H) 
Kimball,  John  1 

KinrtMdl,  J.  Menm         2 
Kittredoe,  Alvah  2 

Lamb,  Thomaa  6 

Lawrence,  Abbott        90 
Lawrence,  Amoa  50 

Lawrence,  WUIiam      10 
Lampaon.Edi^  2 

Lamaon,  L.,  At  Co.        2 
Langdon,  J.  W.  1 

Lawrence,  A.  A.  0 

Leach.  Jamea  2 

Lelana,  Shennaa  2 

Leeds,  Jos.  La  Fayette  2 

"  -2 

2 
2 
5 
2 
6 
5 
2 
2 
10 
2 
2 
0 
2 
2 
2 

4 
00 

t 
2 
1 
2 

2 
1 


Lincoln,  W.  S. 

Lincofai,  W.  G. 

Lincoln,  Heman 

Lincoln,  Levi 

Little,  C  L. 

Lktlehale,  8.  S. 

Livermore,  Isaac 

LobdelL  T.  J. 

Long,  E.  J. 

Lowell,  John  A. 

Lothrop,  S.  K. 

Low,  J.  J. 

Lowell,  F.  C. 

Lew,  Isaac 

Loring,  C.  C. 

Lering,  Heniy 

Lering,  Jamea 

Lyfoid,  G.  C. 

I^rmaa,  Theodore 

Meuis,  Jamea 

Mayer,  P.  J. 

Manning,  F.  C. 

McBumey,  C. 

Metcalf,  Tneodore 

Menriam,  S.  P. 

Maaaachnaetts,  by  Act 
of  the  Legislature,  fbr 
0OOcoDiesorthel6th 
Aenoal  Report,  fbr 
uae  of  the  members  125 


00 
00 
00 
00 
00 
00 
00 
00 
00 
00 
00 
00 
00 
00 
00 
00 
00 
00 
00 
00 
00 
00 
00 
00 
00 
00 
00 
00 
00 
00 
00 
00 
00 
00 
00 
00 
00 
00 
00 
00 
00 
00 
00 
00 
00 
00 
00 
00 
00 
00 
00 
00 
00 
00 
00 
00 
00 
00 
00 
00 
00 
00 
00 
00 
00 


00 


MeQen,  Moaes 
Metcalh  NathMi 
Mills,  C.  H. 
Mills,  Jamea  K. 
MittOt,  WUIiam 
Aloiae,  R.  At. 
Munson,  Israel 
Newman,  Heniy 
Newhall,  Geoige 
Norton,  Joahna,  Jr. 
Notta,  J. 
Oa^^ood,  laaac 
Otia,  Harrison  O. 
Paige,  J.  W. 
Palfrey,  J.  G. 
Palmer,  Simeon 
Pariier,  M.  S. 
Parker,  James 
Parker,  Jonaflmi 
Parkman,  Prancia 
Payaon.  s.  R. 
Peck,  A.  G. 
Peirce,  C.  H. 
Peridna,  Thomas  H. 
Peikina,  T. 
Peitina,  £.  H. 
Pickman,  Bemamla 
P.  G. 
P.O. 

Phdpa,  SewiU 
Phelpa,  A. 
Phippa  Sc  Co. 
Porter,  R.  S. 
Preacott,  William 
<^incy .  T.  D. 
Reed,  Jamea 
Reed,  B.  T. 
Reports  sdUL 
Reports  and  bdanoe 
Reports  and  balanoe 
Rice,  J.  P. 
Rhoadea,  Asa  H. 
Rhoadeajilben 
Rice  &  Thaxter 
Rtchaida.  Reuben 
Rogers,  John  Gray 
Rogers,  John  H. 
Rogers,  Henry  B. 
Roteh,  William 
Ropea,  Hardy 
Reports  soldT 
Rogers,  W.  A. 
Rogers,  W.  M. 
Robbins,  £.  N. 
Rogers,  J.  G. 
Russell,  N.  P. 
Saflbrd,  Daniel 
Sawyer^  C.  B. 
Salisbury,  Samv^ 
Scttdder,  Chaites 
Seara,  David 
Seaia,  Joriina 
Sesn,  WiUard 
Shaw,  Robert  G. 
Sbimmin.  William 
tniorey,  Jodb,  av  ^/e. 
SkiHon,  Geoige 
Slocumb,  Thomaa 
S^goumey,  Henry 
atoim  d&  Snmner 

& 


200 
200 
000 
10  00 
900 

20  00 


2 
2 
2 

1 
2 


00 
00 
00 
00 
00 


10  00 
200 
200 
20B 
200 
500 
1  00 

10  00 
209 
500 

ice 

25  00 
000 

000 

000 

200 
200 
200 
000 
200 
100 
20  00 
000 
000 
000 

00 


9 
9 
0 
1 
1 
0 
• 
2 


50 
00 
00 
00 
00 
00 
00 


200 

10  00 

200 

too 

940 

200 
200 
200 
200 
000 
600 
1  00 
200 
200 

«)00 
1  00 
1  00 

90  00 
900 

too 

«00 

200 

10  00 

too 
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96 


2 
5 

2 
6 
2 
2 


00 
00 
00 
00 
00 
00 
200 
300 
600 
10  00 
200 

1  00 
6  00 

2  00 
200 
200 
300 
200 
200 
200 

10  00 
200 
500 
2  00 
600 
600 
200 
300 
2  00 
200 


Smith,  Henry 

Simpson,  M.Jl. 

Southwick^  JT 

Sprague,  r.  dt  S. 

Stevenson,  William 

Stimpson.  W.  C. 

Stone,  Jolin  S. 

Steele,  Robert 

Stone,  W.  W. 

Stoddard,  Charles 

Storer,  Robert  B. 

Stone,  S.  S. 

South  Boston  Iron  Co. 

Sumner,  Bradford 

Swett,  Samuel 

Simonds,  Artemas 

Tappan,  L.  W. 

Tarbell,  Thomas    . 

Tenney,  Samuel 

Thomas,  William 

Ticknor,  George 

Tilden,  Joseph 

Timmens,  Henr^ 

Train,  Samuel  i . 

Train,  Samuel 

Trott,  George 

Tolman,  Joseph  A. 

Townsend,  S.  D. 

Townsend,  Elmer 

Townsend,  H.  B. 

Turner,  J.  N. 

Tucker,  John  L. 

Tufls,  James 

Tufts,  Quincy 

(Jpham,  Henry 

Van  Wart 

Wales,  Thomas  B. 

Walley,  Samuel  H. 

Warren,  Charles 

Warren,  John  C. 

Ware,  John 

Waterston,  Robert 

Welles,  John 

Wells,  Charles  A. 

Wells,  John  B. 

Welch,  Francis 

White,  Charles 

White,  Joseph 

Wetmore,  Thomas 

White,  Robert 

Wilder  &,  Brownell 

White,  F.  E. 

Whitney,  J. 

Whitney,  Paul 

Whiton,  James  M. 

Whitmore,  Geotve 

Wigglesworth,  "niomas  6  00 

Winlesworth,  Edward  2  00 

WilUns,  John  H.,  & 

Carter,  R.  B. 
Williams,  John  D. 
Williams,  E.,  &•  Co. 
Williams,  Moses 
WiUis,  Nathaniel 
Winslow,  B.  T. 
Winchester,  E.A.d&W.  10  00 
Wolcott,  J.  H.  6  00 


1 
o 
2 

1 

2 
6 


00 
00 
00 
00 
00 
00 


20  00 
10  00 

4  00 
10  00 

500 

2  00 
10  00 

200 
200 
300 

3  00 
200 

10  00 


2 
1 
5 
2 
6 
2 


00 
00 
00 
00 
00 
00 


3  00 


200 
10  00 

2  00 

200 
50  00 

500 


Cain5rt4g<  Mam, 
Fanrell,  Levi  20  00 


Norton,  Andrews  10  00 

Ware,  Henry  2  00 

WaUon,  Nathaniel  10  00 

Worcester,  Joseph  £.  2  00 

Cooke,  T.  B.  2  00 

Cooke,  J.  W.  100 

Day,  E.  B.  1  00 

Hill,  H.,  Jr.  2  00 

Lockie,  J.  J.  1  00 

Willard,  J.  2  00 

Caxenoma,  N.  Y. 

Hough,  W.  J.  1  00 

Lathrop.  W.  K.  1  00 

Litchfield,  E.  B.  1  00 

CharUatown,  Mau, 
Abbot,  Samuel  2  00 
Adams,  Chester  2  00 
BeU,  Luther  V.  10  00 
Braman,  Bayles  2  00 
Brown,  A.  N  2  00 
Brown,  John  2  00 
Corey,  Isaac  2  00 
Crowninshield.  A.  W.  2  00 
Crosby,  Daniel  2  00 
Curtis,  Jaied  5  00 
Dana,  James  2  00 
Doane,  John  2  00 
Ellis,  George  £.  2  00 
Eddy,  George  R.  2  00 
Forster,  Henir  5  00 
Forster,  Charfee  2  00 
Francis,  James  M.  2  00 
Gardner,  James  M.  2  00 
Goodhue,  Homer  2  00 
Hill,  H.  &  S.  P.  5  00 
Hoaioley^  Rot.  L.  J^  by 
two  Sisters  in  Wor- 
cester 100  00 
Hunt,  Enoch  2  00 
Hurd,  John  5  00 
Kidder,  Samuel  10  00 
Lavrrence,  Francis  2  00 
LitUe.  George  W.  2  00 
Lincoln,  Charles  5  00 
Marshall,  Albert  2  00 
Mclntire.  E.  P.  1  00 
Parker,  Warren  B.  2  00 
Perkins,  John  2  00 
Russell,  Daniel  2  00 
Russell,  Thomas  2  00 
Skilton,  John  2  00 
Skelton,  M.  2  00 
Stetson.  Sarah  2  00 
Tyler,  Columbus  2  00 
Tufts,  James  F.  3  00 
Vinal,  Otis  2  00 
White,  Daniel  3  00 

Cluilen,  JV.  r. 

CatUn,W.  '2  00 

Cash  1  00 

Davis,  Heniy  2  00 

Gridley,  O.  S  00 

McNeil,  H.  2  00 

North,  S.  2  00 


DortkmttTf  Mam. 
Codman,  John  10  00 

J>ooef.N.H. 
Whitehouse,  James,  Jr.  1  00 

£a»t  Needham,  Jtfosi. 
Whitaker,  Edgar  K.       2  00 

FidHuH>€t^f  Mom. 
Borden,  Samuel  10  00 


,Md. 

Birely.  V.  1  00 

Baltzell,  John  2  00 

Bants,  G.  2  00 

Harkey,  Rev.  S.  W.  2  00 

Hanson,  A.  B.  2  00 

Uaack.  Henry  2  00 

Markell.  John  2  00 

Marshall,  Richard  H.  2  00 

Nizdorff,  Henry  2  00 

Page,  Calvin  2  00 

Potts,  R.  2  00 

Quynn,  Casper  2  00 

Ross,  H.  2  00 

ler,  W.  B.  2  00 

aters,  William  2  00 


^. 


Hartfordf  Conn. 
Morgan,  H.  N.  2  00 

Walworth,  Daniel      10  00 

Janunco,  X.  I. 
Shelton,  Nathan  2  00 

Jardam,  N,  F. 
Otis,  Isaac  2  00 

Lexingtonf  Mam. 
Chandler,  Skmuel  5  00 

LoweO,  Mam. 

Blanchaxd,  Amoe  2  00 

Bizby,  Daniel  2  00 

Clark,  John  5  00 

Cook,  James  2  00 

French,  B.  F.  5  00 

Lawrence,  Samuel  20  00 

Means,  Robert  10  00 

ManUM,  N.  F. 

Bayley,  C.  C.  1  00 

Fleming,  Robert  2  00 

May,  F.  dt  E.  2  00 

Smkh,  A.  2  00 

MarUehead.  Mam. 
Reed,  Mrs.  Willism     10  00 

Maryiamd. 
Mclntire,  Rev.  James, 
by  a  Fnend  in  New- 
buryport,  Mass.         30  00 

MUion,  Mam. 

Semiannual     dividend 

on  9  share*  of  New 

England  Bank  stock, 

legacy  of  Natfauilel 
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wr 


Taeker,  Jtec#a»cd  27  00 

Do.         do.  S7  00 

iVho  ^Mf^brri,  Man 

Anold,  Jamefl  tO  00 

Bazker,  Abraham  5  00 

Cash  3  00 

Caib  10  00 

Cash  6  00 

Coffin,  Timothy  G.  5  00 

Coggenhall,  John.  Jr.  5  00 

Congdon,  Jamot  B.  10  00 

Eddy,  Job  6  00 

Greene,  D.  R.  10  00 

Gibba,  Alfred  2  00 

Howland,  George  90  00 

Leonard,  N.  S  00 

Merrihew.  S.  S  00 

Morgan,  C.  W.  10  00 

M.  R.  3  00 

Fuker,  J.  A.  10  00 

Pkeikina,  John  2  00 

Bodman,  Elizabeth  20  00 

Bodman,  William  5  00 

Bodman,  Benjamin  10  00 

Rodman,  Samuel  10  00 

Robeaon,  Andrew  10  00 

Rotch,  WUliam,  Jr.  20  00 

Wairen,  Chaiiea  H.  5  00 

JVftefrwrwpoH.  Ifoat. 
Dimmick,  Bub.  L.  F., 

by  a  Fnend  90  00 

Dimmick,  Lather  F.  2  00 

Greenleaf.  Blary  90  00 

Simpaon,Panl  2  00 

Smith,  Nathaniel  10  00 


Ne»  York  CUg. 

Adama,  Benjamin 

200 

Appleton,  D. 
AUrich,  H.  D. 

200 

200 

Belnap, 

200 

Bowen  dc  McNamee 

200 

Backhalter,  S. 

200 

Bli«,  Jamee  C. 

2  00 

Brower,  John  L. 

200 

Bowne,  William 

200 

B.E.T. 

1  00 

Brooki,J. 

900 

Biidgea.L.K 
B«U,  W.  G. 

200 

900 

C. 

1  00 

Cadi 

1  00 

Carii 

1  00 

Cadi 

200 

Cadi 

600 

Cadi 

1  00 

Cadi 

600 

Caah 

600 

Cadi 

900 

Cadi 

200 

Caih 

1  00 

Caih 

1  00 

Cadi 

200 

Cadi 

200 

Caah 

200 

Cadi 

300 

Cnah 

900 

Caah 

200 

Campbell,  Samoel  2  00 

CoUina,  J.  B.  2  00 

C.  B.  1  00 
Caldwell,  Ebenezer  2  00 
Cbaxdon,  A.  2  00 
Center,  K.  1  00 
Cock,  Thomaa  2  00 
CoUam  d&  laelin  2  00 
Caawell,  S.  2  00 
Day,  Mahlon  2  00 
Dorr,  A.  H.  2  00 
Draper,  S.  2  00 

D.  C.  P.  2  00 
Enga,  P.  W.  2  00 
Ely,  C.  2  00 
Elliot,  D.  2  00 
Emaenpatch,  J.  C.  2  00 
Fairbanka,  Dexter  15  00 
Few,  Mia.  Catharine  10  00 
FrankUn,  W.  H.  2  00 
Groavenor,  S.  2  00 
Gordon,  O.  H.  2  00 
Gilaon,  J.  2  00 
Hoemer,  O.  E.  2  00 
Holden,  Horace  2  00 
Hinadale,  Henzy  2  00 
Huxd,  J.  R.  2  00 
HaU,  Chariot  2  00 
HaUock,  Gerald  2  00 
Herdman,  John  2  00 
Hoe,  R.  1  00 
Hale,  J.  L.  2  00 
Haddea,  D.  2  00 
Halated,  W.  M.  2  00 
Harper,  S.  B.  2  00 
Hoifman,  P.  V.  2  00 
Hoyt,  E.  2  00 
Jonea,  S.  T.  2  00 
J.H.  2  00 
J.  D.  2  00 
Kinadale,  Henry  2  00 
King,  J.  G.  2  00 
Kip,  L.  W.  2  00 
Kelly,  William  2  00 
Laight,  H.  Church  10  00 
Le^,  Samuel,  Jr.  2  00 
Lee,  O.  H.  2  00 
Leflerta,  J.  2  00 
Loyatt,  Jamea  2  00 
Murray,  Lindley  2  00 
M.  1  00 
Merle,  G.  2  00 
MUla,  F.,  d^  Co.  2  00 
MiUa,  Zophar  t  00 
Nevina,  R.  H.  2  00 
Nichola,  R.  2  00 
Painter,  W.  P.  2  00 
Patten,  J.  T.  2  00 
PhW'e,  John  2  00 
P.  S.  1  00 
Paiaona,  A.  M.  2  00 
Parker.  W.  S.  2  00 
Peck,  H.  N.  2  00 
Rankin,  John  2  00 
Rand,  C.  H.  2  00 
Rowland,  H.  A.,  fh>m 

Ladiea  of  Pearl 
Street  Chureh  to 
conatitnte  him  a  LUe 

Member  90  00 


Roche  it  Brotbera  2  00 

Robinaon,  Nelaon  2  00 

R.  £.  1  00 

R.  H.  N.  2  00 

Sand,  C.  H.  2  00 

Stuart,  R.  L.  db  A.  9  00 

Stuart,  J.  dc  J.  2  00 

Sanipaon,  Jacob  2  00 

Stoddard,  A.  N.  9  00 

Sheffelin,  H.  H.  2  60 

Tapacott,  W.  dc  J.  2  00 

Tracy,  George  M.  9  00 

T.  T.  d&  Sona  2  00 

Taylor,  J.  R.  2  00 

Van  Neat,  John  2  00 
Ward,  Sill,  d&  Thomaa  2  00 

W.  C.  2  00 

Walker.  W.  1  00 

Wendell,  John  D.  2  00 

Woicott,  F.  H.  2  00 

w.  w.  1  do 

W.  H.  R.  2  00 

New  York  Mm,  N.  Y, 

Smith,  Anaon  2  00 

Torrey,  N.  1  00 

Walcott,  B.  S.  2  00 

Walcott,W.  D.  2  00 

Yooip,  W.  R.  2  00 

iVortAamplon,  Man. 
Williaton,S.P.  10  00 

CHU  Co.,  N.  F. 
Sundry  contributora      11  26 

(hford.  N.  F. 

Dwight,  Joeepn  H.  1  00 

FeUrbort^  JV.  F. 
Smith,  Gerrit,  ^aq.       10  00 

PUm^ld,  N.  J. 

Ayrea,  Mr.  1  00 

Bond,  Lewia,  Rev.  2  00 

Craig,  J.  W.  2  00 


Flymouihf  Man. 
Robbina,  Joaiah 


600 


PorOand,  Maine. 
Croaa,  Nathaniel,  from 
hia    Daughter,   after 
hia    deceaae,  at   hia 
requeat  8  00 

Portemouih.  N.  H. 
Burrougha,  Chariea        6  00 
Foater,  J.  W.  2  00 

Haven,  A.  W.  10  00 

H.,  Mra.  E.  W.  4  00 

Haven,  G.  W.  6  00 

Halliburton,  Andrew  6  00 
Jonea,  W.  10  00 

Knowlton,  John  2  00 

Ladd,  Alexander  10  00 

Ladd,Cha.  H.  dc  A.  W.  6  00 
Peabody,  Andrew  P.  2  00 
Peabody,  Miaa  M.  R.  1  00 
Rogera,  D.  R.  10  00 

TreadweU,  Mra.  Anna  90  00 
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100 


Brown,  J.  Faikiar  10  00 

Cath  ^00 

Goddud,  W.  G.  10  00 

Urn,  Robert  H.  10  00 

Itw,  MoMf  B.  10  00 

Wftjlaad,  Francis  10  00 

Balem,  JfoM. 

M eniU,  B.  8  00 

Pe^body,  JoMph  fO  00 

PhilliM,  Stephen  C.  10  00 

Wldte,  D.  A.  S  00 

£f|/nicwt,  iV.  y. 

Cadi     '          '  1  00 

Duift,  D.  &  M.  5  00 
Wheaton,  C.  A.,  &  Co.  2  00 


,  M  r. 


7Vw,JV. 
Bbtchford,  S.  M. 
Caafa 
Caah 
Colin,  C.  M. 


1  00 
1  00 
1  00 
200 


Cnahman,  J.  P.  2  00 

Gatea,  EUaa  2  00 

Grant,  Gordon  2  00 

Hart,  J.  C.  2  00 

Haight.  W.  D.  2  00 

HuSmI,  H.  R.  2  00 

Loekwood,  U.  J<i.  2  00 

Lofeiand,  A.  2  00 
Merritt.  C.  H.  &  J.  i.    2  00 

Meneeij,  A.  2  00 

MalloiT  d&  Doughtjr  2  00 

Marvin,  V.  2  00 

Morton,  S.  2  00 

Rofseter,  H.  C.  2  00 

Slaaon,  A.  2  00 

Sclioonhoven,  J.  1  00 

Silliman,  R.  D.  2  00 

Stow,  S.  &.  2  00 

Thompaon,  John  L.  2  00 

Wicks,  J.  2  00 

Wicka,  V.  W.  2  00 

Wicks,  EUphatot  2  00 

i.e.  P.  20  00 


We&m/Md,Cmm. 

Pilrimi7,Amai  6  00 

iwiifMfp',  jv.  y. 

DMler,  S.  MewtM         2  00 

finak,  O.  Sl  iStm^  2  00 

Bollock,  John  6  00 

Caah  1  00 

Caah  1  00 

Hall,  WilJud  2  00 

Hall,  Mrs.  2  00 

HUlaa,  Samnel  2  00 

Janvier,  B.  A.  2  00 

Knight,  Dnfara  3  00 

Tatnali,  £dwaid  6  00 

Wilaon,  David  C.  t  00 

n^orecsfer,  Mau. 
Davii,  John  6  00 

Foater,  A.  D.  6  00 

Waldo,  DtiM  60  00 

Two  Siateia  100  00 

Weodwasd^SoMMl  B.  10  00 


Mate 


NOTE. 


Tffographieal  Kftorg  eorreeUd  tsi  hut  Tear^M  MaMuMtgmmt, 

CvsTis  Thobp,  of  BnyAainplon,  should  have  been  fkn  dollara,  inatead  of  Iim; 
F.  Shaw  &  Co.,  of  Jfodife,  iUa.,  should  hsve  been  Itfi  dollan  faiatead  of  ttrtc 
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KXTRACTS  FROM  MR.  BARRETT'S  JOURNAL. 

^^  1842.  Mcerek  15-^20.  Visited  the  Martlaivb  Penitektiakt. 
Saw  the  prisoners  in  their  work-shops;  prayed  with  and  addressed 
them  in  &e  chapel;  conTersed  with  them  alone  in  their  cells,  and 
yisited  and  prayed  with  the  sick  in  the  hospital. 

^  Hospital  in  an  upper  story,  not  sufficiently  easy  of  access.  Woik- 
diops  newly  built,  spacious,  well-ventilated,  and  conveniently  arranged. 
A  narrow  passage  is  attached  to  each  shop.  In  each  of  these  passages 
a  keeper  is  stationed,  so  that,  through  small  apertures,  he  can  observe 
any  of  the  prisoners  who  are  at  won  in  the  shop,  without  their  being 
able  to  see  him.  Chief  business,  weaving  and  shoemaking.  Sorry  to 
find  the  prisoners  not  as  well  provided  with  instruction  as  formerly. 
No  Sunday  school  nor  chaplain ;  no  singing  in  the  chapel  at  the  religious 
service  on  Sunday.  Never  befbre  so  sensibly  felt  the  want  of  that  soft- 
ening and  soothiiig  effect,  which  music  produces  on  the  heart,,  as  during 
the  last  religious  service  which  f  attended  here.  Formerly  200  or  900 
dollars  a  year  were  paid  to  secure  regular  preaching  at  the  Penitentiary. 
That  grant  is  now  withheld. 

'^  That  ^  murder  will  out,^  strikingly  illustrated  in  the  case  of  a  man 
here  in  Prison,  who,  15  years  after  he  killed  a  man,  was,  by  a  remarka- 
ble concurrence  of  circumstances,  found  a  pauper  in  the  Alms*House 
in  Philadelphia,  and  brought  to  punishment 

^^  Present  number  of  prisoners  in  the  Penitentiary,  284,  which  is  less, 
by  24,  than  it  was  a  year  ago.  Last  year,  16  died,  25  were  pardoned, 
80  received,  (of  whom  50  were  natives  of  Maryland,)  84  discharged. 

^  Expenses  above  .earnings,  96493  18. 

^^  Baltimore  Jail  repeatedly  visited.  Found  about  50  inmates,  of 
whom  15  were  blacks,  and  9  debtors.  11  of  the  blacks  were  in  the 
same  room.  Of  these  but  1  could  write,  and  but  2  could  read.  6  of 
the  1 1  had  lately  been  sold  as  a  punishment  for  their  crimes,  and  were 
every  day  expecting  to  be  sent  south.  They  had  been  sold  for  periods 
varying  from  3  to  15  years,  and  for  prices  from  915  to  (  90. 

^  By  a  law  of  the  state,  free  bkcks  in  Maryland,  who  repeat  a  Peni- 
tentiaiy  ofience,  must  be  sold  at  auction,  and  taken  out  of  the  state. 
The  bearing  of  this  law  is  specially  severe,  because,  how  short  soever 
the  time  may  be,  for  which  one  is  sold,  it  is  conceded  by  those  who 
know,  that  it  is  a  rare  thins  for  him  ever  to  get  his  liberty,  or  to  return 
to  the  state  again.  One  of  the  best*Iooking  blacks  in  the  room  had  just 
9*  R2 
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been  sold  for  5  years  for  925.  Feeble  health  was  one  cause  of  his 
being  sold  at  so  low  a  price.  His  crime  was  stealing  a  wood*saw.  He 
was  freebom  in  the  city  of  Baltimore,  and  about  25  years  old.  He  has 
living  a  mother,  grandmother,  father,  3  brothers,  and  2  sisters.  5  weeks 
ago  he  was  married.  In  a  plaintive  voice  he  said, '  I  am  sold,  and  in  a 
few  days  expect  to  be  sent  south  to  a  cotton  plantation ;  and  as  sure  as 
I  go  there,!  shall  never  come  back.  Mentioned  this  man^s  case  to 
some  friends  in  B.,and  was  glad  to  know  that  efforts  were  made  to  keep 
him  from  being  sent  away. 

^'  The  room  in  which  tne  blacks  were,  was  remarkable  for  its  cleanli- 
ness. Being  at  a  loss  how  to  account  for  it,  I  asked  how  they  managed, 
among  so  many,  to  keep  their  floor  so  white,  and  eveiy  thing  about  the 
room  so  very  neat.  *By  our  laws,  sir,'  one  replied.  *lu)ur  laws! 
what  are  ^y  ? '  *"  Why,  sir,  one  law  is,  that  any  one  who  ^ts  on  the 
floor  shall  roceive  2  blows  of  the  paddle.'  ^  Any  other  ^  ^  ^  Yes,  sir. 
Another  is,  that  whoever  uses  profiine  language  shail  receive  5  blows 
of  the  paddle.'  They  then  explained  the  inserument  of  pmshmemt, 
the  manner  of  its  application,  and  the  grades  of  the  different  officeiB  by 
whose  authority  traasgressora  were  tried,  and  ptmishnent  inflietea. 
*  Verily,'  thought  I^  ^  hers  is  an  mstmotive  lesson  for  our  iie-govemment 
men  to  read.' 

^  Last  year  there  wtte  i'&4B  commitments  to  the  Baltimore  J«il»  of 
whom  1028  wera  whke  persons,  and  618  biack.  Of  this  number  of 
oommiteeats,  d65  wore  for  debt.  That  imprisonment  fbr  debt  is  rarely 
followed  by  payment  of  the  ^bt,  mny  be  seen  ftom  ^  ftict,  that,  out 
of  3G0  debtovs  discharged  {\tom  the  Baltimore  Jail  last  year,  only  25  paid 
the  debt  dot  which  they  weie  imprisoned.  It  is  surprising  to  see  how 
few,  compared  with  the  whole  number  committed,  are  convicted  on  trial, 
they  being,  last  year,  only  88  out  of  1281.  Whites  seem  to  be  more 
disposed  to  acts  of  violence  than  blacks.  Of  19  persons  sent  to  the  Bcd- 
tinsore  Jail,  last  year,  on  charge  of  murder,  all  but  1  were  white ;  of  10 
sent  lor  assault  with  intent  to  kill,  6  were  white ;  of  9  sent  for  piracy, 
•II  were  white ;  of  6  sent  for  mutiny,  all  were  white. 

"  Found  in  Jail  painful  evidence  that  the  Fire  Engine  Companies  in 
Baltimore  are  any  thing  but  schools  of  morals.  4  yoonc  men,  each 
about  18  years,  specially  reckless  and  dangerous,  now  here  in  Jail, 
were  all  members  of  the  same  Fire  Company.  They  used  to  make  the 
engine-house  their  place  of  rendezvous.  Here  tey  met  on  Sunday ; 
here  they  would  collect  at  evening  to  carouse,  amd  plan  iniquity ;  and 
here  spend  the  night,  when  out  too  kte  to  be  received  at  their  homes. 
One  of  the  number  confesses  that  he  has  frequently  gone  at  night,  and 
with  his  own  hands  set  fire  to  buildings  in  Butimore.  In  executicm  of' 
4Mie  of  their  plans,  these  young  men  attacked  Mr.  Nickerson,  a  broker, 
as  he  was  returning  home  from  his  office  in  the  evening,  knocked  him 
down,  neajrly  killed  him,  and  robbed  him  of  912,000  in  money.  For 
this  atrocious  deed,  Huty  are  now  in  Jail,  waiting  their  trial.  Seldom 
ever  saw  persons  show  leas  compunction  for  their  evil  deeds. 

*'*'  The  Jail  here  seems  to  be  well  kept  It  would  be  an  improvement 
if  fewer  persons  were  placed  in  the  same  room,  and  if  productive  labor 
ipore  sequiied  firom  tha  pnsonenL 
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*^  March  27.  Preached  to  the  insane  at  the  Maeylakd  Hospital 
About  50  inmates  present,  some  of  whom  united  in  singing  very  cor« 
reedy.  Attention  good ;  pleasant  season.  This  Hospital,  embracing 
10  acres  of  land,  has  a  beautiful  location,  about  a  mile  from  tlie  city ; 
is  under  the  care  of  Dr.  Fisher ;  can  accommodate  120  patients,  has 
BOW  81.  ProviAon  is  here  made  for  50  pauper  lunatics,  on  condition 
the  counties  whence  they  come  pay  9100  per  annum  for  their  support* 
Beligious  service  is  held  with  the  inmates  every  Sunday  by  some  clergy* 
man  from  the  city.  The  institution  seems  to  be  well  managed.  Just  a» 
I  was  stepping  into  the  carriage  to  return  to  the  city,  one  of  the  inmates, 
a  nephew  of  John  Randolph  of  Roanoke,  who  stood  by,  signified  a  de- 
sire to  ride  with  me.  Dr.  Fisher  allowed  him  to  do  so.  Though  deaf 
and  dumb,  as  well  as  insane,  he  is  good  looking,  and  proved  to  be  a 
polite  and  agreeable  companion.  He  seemed  greatly  interested  with 
what  he  saw  on  the  way,  and  on  our  taking  leave  of  each  other,  be  re- 
quested me  to  write  ray  name  in  his  (»rayer  book,  and  in  a  beautiful 
band  wrote  his  name  on  a  blank  leaf  in  my  pocket  Testament 

"  Baltimorb  Farm  School  fob  Boys  is  6  miles  from  the  city,  has 
80  boys,  and  is  in  a  prosperous  condition.  The  boys  are  either  bound 
out  to  a  trade  when  of  proper  age,  or  retained  on  the  farm  till  they  are 
21.  Its  friends  hope  to  make  it  a  self-supporting  institution,  and  pro- 
ductive of  much  good. 

^'  April  2.  Examined  the  Jail  at  Frederick,  Md.  This  Jail  is  an 
dd,  stone  building,  half  a  mile  from  the  town,  and  contains  5  large 
zooms  for  prisoners,— -1  on  the  first  floor,  4  on  the  second  floor, -^ 
which  are  occupied  by  14  prisoners,  2  while  and  d  black  males,  1 
white  and  4  black  females.  None  of  the  blacks  can  read.  Gae  of  the 
white  men  has  been  14  years  a  schoolmaster,  and  deems  himself  to  be 
of  no  small  importance  to  the  world.  He  says  he  has  in  manuscript  all 
the  sums  in  Pike's  Arithmetic  completely  worked  out  by  himself,  which 
he  means  to  have  printed  as  soon  as  he  gets  out  of  Jail.  He  thinks  it 
win  be  9,  noble  help  to  schodnMisters,  and  expects  to  reap  a  rich  pecu- 
maiy  harvest  from  its  sale.  A  mother,  a  good-looking  black  womaoi 
had  just  come  to  the  Jail  to  see  her  son,  a  bright  lad,  14  years  old,  who 
was  soon  to  be  sold.  She  showed  strong  aflection  for  her  son.  ^It 
makes  me  feel  mighty  bad,'  said  she,  ^  to  think  that  my  boy  is  to  be 
sold,  and  carried  off,  I  don't  know  where.  I  am  afraid  he'll  never  come 
beck,  and  that  I  shall  never  see  him  again.'  One  of  the  Mack  women 
had  an  infant,  which  she  wished  to  have  baptized.  Last  year  there 
were  334  commitments  to  this  Jail.  Ciost  per  day,  for  keeping  a  pris* 
oner  here,  25  cents.  Prisoners  remain  without  labor  or  classiflcation. 
They  need  here  a  Jail  of  better  construction. 

^  Penitentiary  at  Wasbinoton ,  D.  C,  on  the  Auburn  plan ;  admi- 
Fable  in  construction,  and  a  model  of  neatness.  No  vermin  in  the  cells; 
no  impure  air  perceived  about  the  establi^ment ;  not  an  invalid  in 
the  hospital.  Number  of  prisoners,  80,  of  whom  4  are  females. 
Chief  business,  shoemaking.  Hospital  spacious,  airy,  and  easy  of  ac* 
cess  and  uispection.  Chapel  convenient,  where  the  chaplain  has  a  re- 
ligious service  every  Sunday.  Punishment  mild.  A  record  is  made, 
in  a  book  kept  for  the  purpose,  of  the  name  of  each  prisoner  who 
commits  an  ofience,  of  the  offence  committed,  and  of  the  punishment 
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inflicted.  It  is  pleasant  to  see  a  Penitentiary,  of  such  a  character  as 
this  seems  to  be,  at  the  seat  of  government 

"  Thb  old  and  new  Jail  at  Washington,  D.  C,  stand  near  together, 
just  back  of  the  City  Hall.  The  old  one  will  soon  be  vacated,  and  the 
sooner  the  better.  There  are  23  rooms  in  the  old  Jail,  6  feet  wide  by 
8  feet  long.  It  was  painful  to  learn  that  from  100  to  150  human  beings 
have,  at  the  same  time,  been  crowded  into  these  23  rooms,  and  there 
left,  in  indolence,  to  suffer,  as  they  must,  and  to  make  each  other  worse 
and  worse  by  their  corrupt  communications. 

*'^  There  are  now,  April  6,  1842,  25  persons  confined  in  the  old  Jail. 
In  one  room  saw  two  mothers  holding  each  an  infant  in  her  arms.  One 
of  the  infants  was  sick  and  drooping.  Last  night  6  women  and  these  2 
infants  were  huddled  together  in  the  same  room.  No  wonder  the  poor 
child  looked  so  feeble.  Where  so  many  found  air  to  breathe  or  room 
to  sleep,  'twas  difficult  to  see. 

^^  The  new  Jail,  nearly  completed,  is  4  stories  high,  built  of  brick,  and 
surrounded  on  3  sides  by  a  brick  wall.  Its  interior  construction  is  quite 
peculiar.  A  passage,  some  6  or  8  feet  wide,  runs  lengthwise,  in  each 
story,  through  the  centre  of  the  building.  On  the  south  side  of  this 
passage,  at  each  story,  are  spacious  rooms  for  the  keeper^s  family, 
debtors,  &c.,  with  windows  overlooking  the  city.  On  the  otlier  side, 
in  each  story,  the  space  is  occupied  by  small  cells,  whose  backs  make 
one  of  the  side  walls  of  the  centre  passage,  and  wh<)se  iron  grated  doors 
open  into  a  narrow  space,  which  lies  between  the  cells  and  the  northern 
external  wall.  Each  of  these  spaces  has  the  height  of  a  single  story,  is 
half  the  length  of  the  building,  is  secured  by  a  grated  door  at  its  en- 
trance, and  is  lighted  by  glazed  and  grated  windows  in  the  outer  wall. 
The  security  seems  to  be  complete,  but  whether  sufficient  ventilation 
will  be  obtained  admits  of  a  doubt  The  arrangement  of  the  rooms, 
and  the  style  of  finish,  are  such,  as  to  give  to  tibe  building,  taken  all 
together,  very  little  the  appearance  of  a  Jail. 

^^  Jail  at  Alexandria,  D.  C.  ;  built  by  act  of  congress,  in  1828,  at  an 
expense  of  $16,000,  and  contains  apartments  for  the  keeper  and  his 
family,  and  13  cells  for  prisoners.  The  cells  are  2  stories  high,  and 
built  on  the  Auburn  plan,  except  that  they  are  larger,  and  arched  over- 
head, and  have  in  front  a  narrow  area,  floored  over  at  each  story. 
Now,  April  9,  1842,  there  are  17  persons  confined  here,  of  whom  1  is 
a  criminal,  2  are  debtors,  and  4  vagrants.  2  insane  persons  were  late- 
ly taken  from  this  Jail,  and  carried  to  the  Maryland  Insane  Hospital, 
congress  having  lately  made  provision  for  their  support  there.  Last 
year,  120  commitments.  A  large  yard,  enclosed  by  a  high  brick  wall, 
affords  convenient  space  for  work-shops,  should  any  be  wanted. 

"  Wilmington  Poor-Housb,  Del.,  stands  about  a  mile  from  the  city ; 
main  building  of  stone ;  location  good  ;  connected  with  60  acres  of  good 
land,  under  high  state  of  cultivation.  Number  of  persons  received  last 
year,  340 ;  average  number  in  the  house  through  the  year,  170.  An- 
nual expense,  $9922  55,  -^  equal  to  about  $58  per  annum  for  each  in- 
dividual.    Value  of  products  from  the  farm,  $616  44. 

^^  According  to  the  last  census,  there  were  80  insane  persons  in  the 
state  of  Delaware.  According  to  the  records  of  the  Wilmington  Poor* 
House,  35  insane  persons  were  its  inmates  during  the  year  ending  Jan* 
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uary  1,  1842.  Now,  in  April,  there  are  about  20  insane  persons 
Gooiined  here.  Never  saw  so  many,  in  one  place,  in  such  miserable 
condition,  before.  Tbey  do  not  occupy  apartments  in  the  Poor-House 
proper,  but  have  their  lonely  abode  in  2  small  out-houses.  One  of  these 
houses  is  but  one  story  high,  without  either  window  or  chimney,  or  any 
arrangement  for  warming,  and  so  low  and  contracted,  that  no  one,  on 
seeing  it,  would  be  likely  to  suspect  that  it  was  ever  designed  for  human 
beings  to  live  in.  The  rooms  are  small,  dark,  and  badly  ventilated. 
The  doors  open  outward,  like  barn  doors,  and  the  effluvium  which  issues 
when  a  door  is  opened,  is  horribly  sickening.  The  light  which  entered 
when  the  door  was  opened,  revealed  what  was  witliin.  It  was  a  squalid 
human  being  bereA  of  his  reason.  He  lay  in  the  comer,  on  some  loose 
straw.  Not  a  vessel  of  any  kind  vt^as  to  be  seen  in  the  room.  ^The 
poor  creature  seemed  to  have  scarcely  strength  enough  left  to  hurt  a 
child ;  still  he  was  fastened  to  the  floor  by  a  chain.  £ven  the  females 
here  are  chained.  I  saw  a  good-looking  girl,  scarcely  16  years  old, 
recently  deranged,  not  violent,  alone  in  a  strong  room,  chained  fast  to 
the  floor;  and  another,  in  the  same  condition,  who  was  the  sister  of  one 
of  our  most  distinguished  naval  officers.  Every  insane  person  here,  I 
believe,  is  chained ;  not,  as  I  understood,  because  they  were  generally 
refractory,  or  dangerous,  if  not  chained,  but  because,  being  thus  con- 
fined, a  poor  old  woman,  who  is  paid  one  dollar  a  week  for  her  services, 
can  go  round  among  them,  and,  without  any  fear  open  their  doors,  and 
give  them  their  ibod.  It  is  some  comfort  to  find  that  the  attending 
physician  is  not  at  all  satisfied  with  this  state  of  things.  He  has  no  hope 
of  success  in  using  means  for  restoration  of  reason  with  such  as  are 
placed  as  they  are  here.  He  thinks  a  State  Hospital  for  the  Insane  is 
loudly  called  for  without  delay.  Were  all  the  good  people  of  Delaware 
to  see  what  may  be  seen  at  the  Poor-House  in  Wilmington,  I  am  sure 
they  would  be  of  the  same  opinion. 

^  Delaware  has  no  State  Penitentiary.  It  is  quite  observable,  that  the 
criminal  code,  in  those  states  of  the  Union  which  have  no  Penitentiary, 
is  specially  severe  and  sanguinary.  Such  is  the  case  in  Delaware, 
though  the  laws  here  are  milder  than  they  were  a  few  years  ago.  In 
this  state,  murder,  arson,  rape,  and  kidnapping,  (second  offence,)  are 
crimes  punishable  by  death.  Burglary  is  punishaUe  by  fine  of  from 
$100  to  $1000,  1  hour  in  the  pillory,  by  being  publicly  whipped  from 
20  to  60  lashes  on  the  bare  back,  and  imprisoned  in  the  County  Jail 
from  1  to  12  months.  For  larceny,  fVee  negroes  are  punished  by  being 
whipped  from  12  to  39  lashes,  and  sold  from  2  to  7  years. 

*^  Imprisonment  for  debt  was  abolished  in  Delaware  in  1841. 

^^  It  is  affirmed,  on  good  authority,  that  one  half  of  the  criminals,  and 
one  third  of  the  paupers,  in  the  state  of  Delaware,  are  blacks,  though  the 
whites  in  the  state  are  more  than  four  times  as  numerous  as  the  blacks. 
Nor  need  this  be  wondered  at,  if  facts  in  the  case  are  considered.  The 
Uacks  are  kept  in  ignorance.  Though  there  are  in  the  state  15,000 
blacks  who  are  free,  or  will  be  free,  no  provision  is  made  for  their  edu- 
cation. The  school  fund  of  the  state  gives,  each  year,  to  every  white 
child,  from  5  to  15  years  old,  $1  for  his  education  ;  but  no  black  child 
can  go  to  a  school  where  the  white  children  are  taught,  and  the  former 
have  no  schooJa  of  their  own.    Besides,  the  blacks  are  kept  in  poverty 
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and  dependence  on  public  charity  more  than  the  whites.  One  of  the 
most  intelligent  gentlemen  of  the  state  gave  it  as  his  belief,  that  not  over 
1000,  out  of  the  16,000  blacks  in  the  state,  are  permanent  slaves.  By 
law,  owners  of  slaves  are  allowed  to  set  them  free  af\er  a  certain  age, 
and  in  doing  so  they  are  released  from  all  legal  obligation  to  provide  for 
them  in  after  life,  when  sick,  old,  or  infirm.  This  may  well  account 
for  the  small  proportion  of  permanent  slaves,  and  the  large  proportion 
of  black  paupers. 

^^  Crime  in  the  state  of  Delaware  does  not  seem  to  be  of  frequent  oc- 
currence. The  grand  jury,  who  met  at  New  Castle,  May  9, 1842,  after 
inquiring  into  the  crimes  and  misdemeanors  that  had  been  committed 
during  the  last  6  months,  in  a  population  of  33,000  souls,  say  that  ^  they 
found  but  10  bills  of  indictment,  and  5  of  them  were  for  mere  misdemean- 
ors, and  closed  their  session  in  two  days.^  In  their  presentment,  ^  the 
mnd  jury  respectfully  inform  the  court,  that  they  have  examined  into 
tne  condition  of  the  Jail,  and  inquired  into  the  treatment  of  the  prison- 
ers. They  report,  with  great  satisfaction,  that  the  apartments  are  kept 
in  the  best  possible  order,  as  regards  cleanliness  and  ventilation,  two  im- 
portant considerations  in  reference  to  the  preservation  of  the  health  of 
prisoners.^ 

^^  Philabelphia,  May  1.  Preached  twice  to  prisoners  in  the  East- 
BBN  Penitbntiaby.  Only  the  prisoners  in  one  range  of  cells  can  hear 
at  the  same  time.  The  speaker,  while  he  is  speaking,  does  not  see  a 
single  individual  whom  he  addresses.  Durinc  the  service,  the  outer 
door  of  all  the  cells  of  both  stories,  on  each*  side  of  the  corridor,  is  left 
partly  open,  that  the  words  spoken  may  pass  to  the  hearing  of  the  pris- 
oners through  the  opening  in  the  inner  door.  A  loud  echo  entirely  pre- 
vents free  and  impassioned  speakins;.  In  order  to  be  understood,  it  is 
necessary  to  speak  in  a  low  tone,  and  make  a  painful  pause  after  every 
word  that  is  uttered.  Here  the  influence  of  the  speaking  eye  and  coun- 
tenance, the  expressive  gesture,  natural  voice,  and  mutual  sympathy, 
is  lost  It  takes  the  chaplain  three  weeks  to  address  all  the  prisoners 
once,  provided  he  preaches  twice,  or  a  sermon  in  two  ranges,  each 
Sabbath.  After  preaching,  went  into  several  cells  to  converse  with  the 
prisoners.  In  most  of  the  cells,  though  the  day  was  windy,  the  air  was 
confined,  and  unpleasant  to  breathe.  In  some  cells,  it  was  sickening. 
In  one  of  the  cells,  saw  a  man  who  had  been  11  years  and  5  months  in 
prison.  His  health  was  not  good.  Sorry  to  learn  that,  even  now,  after 
so  long  a  time,  he  breathes  out  threatening  and  slaughter  towards  the 
judge  who  sentenced  him. 

^^  About  800  now  in  Prison,  of  whom  the  chaplain  considers  12  or  15 
radically  reformed.  Mortality  greater  here  than  in  most  other  Prisons, 
and  greater  among  the  blacks  than  among  the  whites.  Prisoners  first 
sent  here  in  1825.  Labor  of  its  inmates  has  never  been  sufficient  to 
support  the  institution.  Up  to  January  1,  1842,  1677  criminals  had 
been  comipitted,  of  whom  108  had  died,  97  had  been  pardoned,  1  es- 
caped, 1  was  hung,  1  committed  suicide,  and  1145  had  been  discharged 
on  expiration  of  sentence,  leaving  in  Prison  324  prisoners,  of  whom  23 
were  females. 

*'  Some  peculiar  advantages  may  be  connected  with  a  Prison  built  on 
the  plan  of  the  Eastern  Penitentiary,  such  as,  1st,  greater  safety  to  the 
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keepers ;  2d,  prisoners  less  liable  to  raise  rebellion,  or  escape ;  3d,  less 
number  of  guards  and  keepers  required ;  4th,  communication  between 
prisoners  more  efiectually  cut  off.  Advantages,  perhaps,  more  than 
counterbalanced  by  disadvantages,  such  as,  Ist,  sreater  expense  in  build- 
ing ;  2d,  labor  of  priscmers  not  sufficient  for  their  support ;  3d,  prisoners 
not  so  well  prepcured,  from  the  habits  which  they  form,  and  the  trades 
which  they  learn,  to  provide  for  themselves  when  they  leave  Prison ; 
4th,  less  healthy ;  5th,  causes  lAore  mental  derangement ;  6th,  denies 
the  most  efficient  means  of  instruction  and  reformation,  viz.,  the  Sunday 
school  and  appeals  to  a  collected,  visible  congregation.  If  this  system 
does  not  work  well  here,  it  will  work  well  nowhere.  Perhaps  no  city 
in  the  country  can  furnish  a  lai^r  number  of  persons  whose  hearts  dis- 
pose them  to  do  good  to  the  prisoner,  than  Philadelphia.  Officers  of 
higher  character,  or  more  inclined  to  put  forth  their  best  effi>rts  for  the 
health,  instruction,  and  reformation  of  prisoners,  than  those  who  have 
the  management  of  the  Eastern  Penitentiary,  can  scarcely  be  any  where 
found.  If  unfavorable  results  appear  in  the  operations  of  this  Peniten- 
tiary, they  may,  in  some  measure  at  least,  be  ascribed  to  the  peculiar 
construction  of  the  building. 

^^  Philadelphia  County  Prison,  at  Motamensino,  is  a  very  com- 
plete and  costly  establishment,  built  on  the  same  general  plan  as  the 
Eastern  Penitentiary,  and  embraces  3  long  ranges,  radiating  from  a 
common  centre.  These  ranges  form  3  distinct  departments,  1st,  for 
male  vagrants,  and  such  as  are  waiting  their  trial ;  2d,  for  males  who 
have  been  convicted ;  3d,  for  vagrant  and  convicted  females,  and  those 
who  are  waiting  their  trial.  Spent  part  of  two  days  in  examinmg  the 
difierent  departments. 

^  In  the  female  department,  there  are  111  vagrant  and  untried  women, 
oocupyinff  50  cells,  and  30  convicted  females  in  separate  cells,  all  under 
charge  of  a  matron.  One  of  the  females  is  under  sentence  of  death. 
She  liad  killed  a  woman  in  a  spirit  of  jealousy.  Had  conversation  and 
prayer  with  her.  She  seemed  to  be  intelligent  and  serious,  but  did  not 
think  she  was  prepared  to  die. 

'*  The  department  for  convicted  males  is  the  middle  range,  and  con- 
tains 204  cells,  arranged,  like  the  cells  of  the  other  departments,  in  2 
stories,  on  each  side  of  a  spacious  area,  which  is  lighted  from  windows 
above.  The  inmates  of  this  department  are  all  required  to  work.  Most 
of  them  work  in  their  cells,  but  some  are  allowed  to  go  and  labor  in  the 
work-shops,  which  have  been  erected  in  the  Prison  yard.  Health  is 
promoted  by  going  out  of  their  cells  to  work.  Formerly  the  law  did 
not  allow  criminals  to  be  sent  to  the  County  Prison  for  more  than  2 
years;  now,  th^  may  be  sent  there  for  any  time,  at  discretion  of 
court 

^The  southern  range  of  cells  is  for  vagrants  and  unconvicted. 
Here  the  inmates  are  not  required  to  labor.  Saw  a  young  man,  in  this 
department,  under  sentence  of  death  for  murdering  his  wife.  He  con- 
fessed the  deed,  but  justified  it  on  the  ground  of  her  want  of  fidelity  to 
him.  He  says  his  parents  died  before  he  was  12  years  old ;  that  he 
has  been  mtemperate,  profane,  and  a  Sabbath-breaker,  and  that  he  got 
no  good  from  being  a  member  of  a  Fire  Engine  Company.  He  is 
strongly  opposed  to  capital  punishment,  even  in  theory,  and  holds  that 
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all  punishment  which  has  any  tlung  but  the  reformation  for  its  object,  m 
revenge ;  that  all  are  punished  according  to  dieir  deseits  as  they  go 
along ;  is  siure  that  he  has  been ;  and  though  he  has  no  heart  to  pray, 
has  DO  fear  of  any  punishment  beyond  the  grave,  and  expects  to  so  to' 
heaven  when  he  dies.  He  was  willing  to  listen  to  the  reading  of  the 
Scriptures  and  to  counsel,  and,  when  prayer  was  ofiered,  he  kneeled  by 
the  side  of  his  chair,  and  seemed  somewhat  afl^ed.  May  the  Lora 
lead  him  to  that  repentance  that  needeth  not  to  be  repented  of  I 

"  Each  cell  in  this  vast  establishment  has  hydrant  water  conveyed  to 
it ;  and  16  coal-heaters,  consuming  350  tons  of  coal  in  a  year,  furnish 
the  requisite  heat  Lights  bum  all  night  in  the  corridors,  and  a  sentinel 
in  each  range  is  on  duty.  Preaching  in  two  departments  each  Sunday, 
but  no  attempts  to  teach  the  ignomnt  to  read,  and  but  little  private  con- 
versation with  the  prisoners.  The  records  of  this  Prison  show,  that,  out 
of  the  last  298  persons  committed,  107  cannot  read,  and  196  cannot 
write ;  so  that  only  108,  out  of  298,  can  both  read  and  write. 

^'  In  the  moDtfa  of  December,  1841,  4^  persons  were  sent  to  tiiis 
Prison,  which  is  180  more  than  were  sent  in  the  corresponding  month 
of  the  preceding  year.  During  the  year  ending  March  1,  18&,  there 
were  committed  to  this  Prison  2128  white  males,  and  915  white  females ; 
1042  colored  males,  and  930  colored  females ;  making,  in  all,  5010  hu- 
man beings  committed  to  a  single  County  Prison  in  1  year !  Average 
eost  of  each  sent  to  the  department  of  convicted  criminals,  about  913. 

*^  It  does  not  appear  that  shutting  men  up  in  solitary  cells,  and  leaving 
them  without  much  instruction,  leads  to  reformation.  Out  of  the  last 
110  persons  that  have  been  sent  to  the  convicts*  department  of  the  Moy- 
amensing  Prison,  the  records  show  that  36  had  been  committed  twice, 
2  three  times,  5  four  times,  1  five  times,  and  1  seven  times ! 

"  Debtor's  Psisom  stands  near  the  Moyamensing  Prison,  contains  30 
cells,  and,  April  23,  had  in  confinement  40  debtors,  and  has  had  as 
many  as  50  in  confinement  at  the  same  time.  Rarely  does  any  one  go 
here  to  give  instruction,  or  help  to  make  the  poor  inmates  in  the  b^t 
sense  rich.  Lately  a  converted  sailor  has  ^own  the  spirit  of  his  Savior 
by  going,  of  a  Sunday,  to  these  imprisoned  debtors,  and  urging  tliem  to 
lay  up  treasure  in  heaven. 

^'  House  of  Refuge  stands  not  fer  from  the  Eastern  Penitentiary, 
was  established  in  1825,  and  has  received  1498  youth,  of  whom  1057 
were  boys,  and  441  girls.  Freaeaat  number  of  inmaites  about  150,  who 
seem  to  be  well  managed.  In  preaching  to  the  dear  children,  urged 
them  to  be  obedient  and  industrious;  to  avoid  the  beginningB  (^ wrong 
doing ;  to  have  nothing  to  do  with  wicked  companions,  oorrupting  books, 
or  ardent  spirits ;  to  remember  the  Sabbath  day,  read  the  Bible,  pniy, 
think  about  God,  and  to  repent  of  their  sins.  Attention  good.  Re- 
ligious services  are  held  twice  each  Sabbatfi  with  the  children  here,  by 
difilerent  clergymen  from  the  city.  On  week  days,  the  children  wtnk 
part  of  the  time,  and  attend  school  part  of  die  time.  Good  aocowiti 
haxre  been  heard  from  many  after  they  have  left  the  institiition.** 
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VALUABLE  PRISON  DOCUMENTS  OF  1841  AND  184£ 

Annual  Report  of  the  Warden  of  the  State  Prison  at  Thomaston, 
Maine.     Senate  Document  No.  2  ;  pages,  10. 

Reports  of  the  Warden,  Physician,  and  Chaplain  of  the  New  Hamp- 
shire State  Prison,  June  Session,  1841,  and  1842.  Octavo ;  pages, 
10,  and  12. 

Documents  relating  to  the  State  Prison  at  Charlestown,  Massachusetts, 
September  30,  1841.     Octavo ;  pages,  28. 

Report  'of  the  Inspectors  and  Physician  of  the  State  Prison  to  the 
Greneral  Assembly  of  Rhode  Island,  October  Session,  1841 ;  '31st,  32d, 
and  33d  pages  of  Licgislative  Documents. 

Report  of  the  Directors  of  the  Connecticut  State  Prison  to  the 
General  Assembly,  May  Session,  1842.  Document  No.  5.  Octavo; 
pages,  19. 

Report  of  the  Committee  appointed  by  the  General  Assembly,  in 
1841,  on  the  Connecticut  State  Prison,  to  the  General  Assembly,  May 
Session,  1842 ;  with  accompanying  Documents.  Document  No.  6. 
Octavo ;  pages,  79. 

Annual  Report  of  the  Inspectors  of  the  Auburn  State  Prison  to  the 
Legislature  of  New  York,  January  12,  1842.  Assembly's  Document 
No.  31.     Octavo ;  pages,  109. 

Annual  Report  of  the  Inspectors  of  the  Mount  Pleasant  State  Prison. 
Senate's  Document  No.  39.     January  20,  1842.     Octavo ;  pages,  140. 

Reports  of  the  Inspectors  of  the  State  Prison,  and  of  the  Joint  Com- 
mittee on  State  Prison  Accounts,  October  29, 1841.     Octavo ;  pages,  27. 

Thirteenth  Annual  Report  of  the  Inspectors  of  the  Eastern  Peniten- 
tiary of  Pennsylvania  to  the  Legislature,  February,  1842.  Octavo; 
pages,  23. 

Report  of  the  Directors  of  the  Maryland  Penitentiary  to  the  Ex- 
ecutive, December  Session,  1841.     Octavo ;  pages,  17. 

Repprt  of  the  Principal  Keeper  of  the  Georgia  Penitentiary  to  the 
Legislature,  November,  1841.     Octavo ;  pages,  16. 

Report  of  the  Joint  Select  Committee  to  the  Legislature,  appointed  to 
examine  the  Mississippi  Penitentiary,  presented  February,  18i2.  Octa- 
vo;  pages,  27. 

Report  of  the  Inspectors  and  Agent  of  the  Tennessee  Penitentiary, 
October,  1841.     Octavo ;  pages,  19. 

Annual  Report  of  the  Keeper  of  the  Penitentiary,  Frankfort,  Ken- 
tacky,  January  3,  1842.     Octavo ;  pages,  6. 

Report  of  the  Directors  and  Warden  of  the  Ohio  Penitentiary,  De- 
cember, 1841.    Octavo ;  pages,  32. 


VALUABLE  ASYLUM  DOCUMENTS  FOR  1841  AND  1842, 

Second  Annual  Report  of  the  Directors  of  the  Maine  Insane  Hos- 
pital, December,  1841.     Octavo ;  pages,  55. 
Fifth  Annual  Report  of  the  Trustees  of  the  Vermont  Asylum  for  the 
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Insane,  presented  to  the  Legislature,  October  25,  1841.  Octavo; 
pages,  12. 

Annual  Report  of  the  Trustees  of  the  Massachusetts  General  Hos- 
pital, for  the  Year  1841.     Octavo ;  pages,  40. 

Ninth  Annual  Report  of  the  Trustees  of  the  State  Lunatic  Hospital 
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All  letters  giving  or  asking  information  concerning  Prisons  and  tlie  gene< 
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LOUIS  DWIGHT,  Secretary,  Boston,  Mass, 
No.  51  Court  Street. 
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SUBJECTS  OF  INQUIRY  CONCERNING  PRISONS. 

1.  Stuaihn.  Is  it  near  a  town,  river,  or  other  buildings  ?  What  is  the 
height,  length,  &c.,  of  the  wall  ?  What  is  the  expense,  design,  number  of 
the  prison  buildings ;  and  when  were  they  erected  ? 

2.  Bfiterior  ofiSu  yard.  Is  it  dry,  paved,  watered,  and  drained?  Are  the 
walls  white-washed?  privies  and  drains  cleansed? 

3.  Day  Rooms.  What  is  the  size,  number,  mode  of  airing,  lightiag, 
warming,  cleansing,  furnishing,  fastening? 

4.  Night  Cells.  What  is  the.  size,  number,  mode  of  airing,  lighting, 
warming,  cleansing,  furnishing,  fastening  ? 

5.  Hospital.  What  is  the  salary  and  duty  of  the  physician,  and  how  is 
he  supplied  with  medicine  ?  What  is  the  character  and  compensation  of 
the  nnnse  ?     What  is  the  number  of  deaths ;  and  of  what  diseases  ? 

6.  Officers.  Inspectors  —  their  number,  duty,  mode  of  appointment,  and 
compensation?  Keeper — his  name,  residence,  former  occupation,  charac- 
ter, duties,  eompensation,  time  of  holding  his  office  ?  Turn-keys  *—  their 
number,  duty,  salary  ? 

7.  Prisoners.  Their  number,  age,  color,  sex,  nativity,  crime,  sentence, 
frequency  of  conviction  ? 

8.  Jidmission  of  Prisoners.     As  to  cleanliness,  clothing,  and  fees. 

9.  Admission  of  Prisoners^  Friends.  Who  are  admitted,  at  what  hours 
and  under  what  circumstances  ? 

10.  Admission  of  Visiters.     On  what  conditions,  and  by  whom  attended  ? 

11.  Moral  Treatment.     Classification,  instruction,  and  employment? 

1 2.  Punishments.    By  solitary  confinem ent,  chains,  stripes,  or  all  of  them  ? 

13.  Religious  Instruction.  Of  the  chapel  —  its  size  and  regulations  ?  Of 
the  chaplain  —  his  character,  residence,  duties,  and  compensation  ?  Of  the 
Bible — number,  mode  of  distribution;  effects,  whether  good  or  bad; 
perused  or  neglected ;  preserved  or  destroyed  ? 

14.  Exercise.     When,  where,  and  under  what  circumstances  ? 

15.  Food.     Its  quantity,  quality,  mode  and  time  of  distribution  ? 

16.  Clothing,  How  much,  by  whom  supplied,  how  oflen  •  changed  and 
cleansed  ? 

17.  Cleanliness.  Is  it  daily  ?  Are  soap  and  towels  furnished  ?  Can  the 
prison  dress  be  washed  ?  How  oflen  do  they  shave  and  cut  their  hair  ?  Is 
there  a  bath,  and  how  oflen  is  it  used  ? 

18.  Discharge  of  the  Prisoners.  At  what  time  in  the  day  ?  With  what 
means  of  providing  for  themselves  ?     With  clothing  or  money  ? 

]  9.  Vices  of  Prisoners.  What  are  they  ?  Any  drunkenness,  gambling, 
profane  swearing,  fighting,  combinations  against  society,  insurrections,  false 
keys,  weapons  of  death?  Any  rum,  cards,  instruments  of  mischief,  news- 
papers, plates  to  make  counterfeit  bills,  or  dies  and  presses  to  alter  them  ? 
Any  counterfeit  coin  and  moulds  ?  Any  good  or  bad  money  ?  Any  cases  of 
punishment  for  unnatural  crime  ?  How  are  these  things  done  without  dis- 
covery ?  How  are  prohibited  articles  obtained  ?  Where  are  they  concealed  ? 
What  is  the  effect  of  the  system  on  character  ? 
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CONSTITUTION 


OF  THB 


l$vi»on  Biwiplint  Socfets* 


Articlk  1.    This  Society  shall  be  called  the  Prison  Discipline  Societt. 

Art.  2.  It  shall  be  the  ooject  of  this  Society  to  promote  the  improvement  of 
Pablic  Prisons. 

Art.  3.  It  shall  be  the  duty  of  this  Society  to  take  measures  for  effectingr  the 
formation  of  one  or  more  Prison  Discipline  Societies  in  each  of  the  United  States, 
and  to  cooperate  with  all  such  Societies  in  accomplishing  the  object  specified  in 
the  second  article  of  this  Constitution. 

Art.  4.  Any  Society,  having  the  same  object  in  view,  which  shall  become 
auxiliary  to  this,  and  shall  contribute  to  its  funds,  shall  thereby  secure  for  the 
Prisons,  in  the  State  where  such  Society  is  located,  special  attention  from  this 
Society. 

Art.  5.    £ach  subscriber  of  two  dollars,  annually,  shall  be  a  Member. 

Art.  6.  £ach  subscriber  of  thirty  dollars,  at  one  time,  shall  be  a  Member  for 
Liie. 

Art.  7.    Each  subscriber  often  dollars,  annually,  shall  be  a  Director. 

Art.  8.  Each  subscriber  of  one  hundred  dollars,  or  who  shall,  by  one  additional 
payment,  increase  his  original  subscription  to  one  hundred  doUars,  shall  be  a 
Director  for  Life. 

Art.  9.    The  officers  of  this  Society  shall  be  a  President,  as  many  Vice-Presi-' 
dents  as  shall  be  deemed  expedient,  a  Treasurer,  and  a  Secretary,  to  be  chosen 
annually,  and  a  Board  of  Managers,  whose  duty  it  shall  be  to  conduct  the  business 
of  the  Society.    This  Board  shall  consist  of  six  clergymen  and  six  laymen,  of 
whom  six  shall  reside  in  the  city  of  Boston,  and  five  shall  constitute  a  quorum. 

Every  Minister  of  the  Gospel,  who  is  a  Member  of  this  Society,  shall  be  entitled 
to  meet  and  deliberate  with  the  Board  of  Managers. 

The  Managers  shall  call  special  meeting^  of  Sie  Society,  and  fill  such  vacancies 
as  may  occur  by  death  or  otherwise  in  their  own  Board. 

Art.  10.  Tne  President,  Vice-Presidents,  Treasurer,  and  Secretary,  shall  be, 
ex  officio^  Members  of  the  Board  of  Managers. 

Art.  11.  Directors  shall  be  entitled  to  meet  and  vote  at  all  meetings  of  the 
Board  of  Managers. 

Art.  12.  The  annual  meetings  of  this  Society  shall  be  held  in  Boston,  on  the 
week  of  the  General  Election,  when,  besides  choosing  the  officers  as  specified  in 
the  ninth  article,  the  accounts  of  the  Treasurer  shall  be  presented,  and  the  proceed- 
ings of  the  foregoing  year  reported. 

Art.  13.  The  Managers  shall  meet  at  such  time  and  place,  in  the  city  of  Boston, 
as  they  shall  appoint. 

Art.  14.  At  the  meetings  of  the  Society,  and  of  the  Managers,  the  President, 
or,  in  his  absence,  the  Vice-President  first  on  the  list  then  present,  and,  in  the 
absence  of  the  President  and  of  all  the  Vice-Presidents,  such  Member  as  shall  be 
appointed  for  that  purpose,  shall  preside. 

Art.  15.  The  Secretary,  in  concurrence  with  two  of  the  Manaj^rs,  or,  in  the 
absence  of  the  Secretary,  any  three  of  the  Managers,  may  call  special  meetings  of 
the  Board. 

Art.  16.  The  minutes  of  every  meeting  shall  be  signed  by  the  Chairman  or 
Secretary. 

Art.  17.  The  Managers  shall  have  the  power  of  appointing  such  persons  as 
have  rendered  essential  services  to  the  Society  either  Members  for  Life  or  Direct- 
on  for  Life. 

Art.  18.  No  alteration  shall  be  made  in  this  Constitution  except  by  the  Socie* 
ty,  at  an  annual  meeting,  on  the  recommendation  of  the  Board  of  Managers. 


ArrrruAL  meeting. 


The  Eighteenth  Annual  Meeting  of  the  Prison  Discipline  Society,  haviDg 
been  notified  according  to  law,  at  least  seven  days  previous,  was  held  in  Park 
Street  Vestry,  on  Monday,  May  29,  1843,  at  3  o'clock,  P.  M. 

The  oldest  Vice-President  then  present,  the  Rev.  Dr.  Je^ks,  took  the  chair, 
and  opened  the  meeting  with  prayer.  A  quorum  being  present,  the  Secretary 
read  the  minutes  of  the  corresponding  meeting  of  the  last  year.  The  Chair- 
man read  the  Treasurer's  Report  and  the  Certificate  of  its  correctness  by  the 
Auditors,  which  Report,  as  thus  audited,  was  accepted.  Mr.  Edmund  Munroe 
was  appointed  a  committee  to  distribute  and  collect  the  votes  for  the  officers 
of  the  ensuing  year.  The  Rev.  Francis  Watlawd  was  nominated  as  Presi- 
dent, Rev.  Daniel  Sharp  and  A.  A.  Lawrence,  Esq.,  Managers,  and  W.  W. 
Stone,  Esq.,*  as  Treasurer,  in  the  places  of  Hon.  Samuel  T.  Armstrong, 
Henry  Hill,  Esq.,  Rev.  David  Greene,  and  Rev.  Charles  Cleveland, 
who  declined  a  reelection.  The  persons  thus  nominated  to  fill  the  vacancies, 
together  with  the  officers  of  the  preceding  year,  were  elected. 

The  meeting  was  then  closed  with  prayer. 

The  Eighteenth  Annual  Meeting  of  tiie  Prison  Discipline  Society,  to  hear 
the  Report  and  Addresses,  was  held  in  Park  Street  Church,  Boston,  on  Tues- 
day, May  30,  at  11  o'clock,  A.  M.  In  the  absence  of  the  President,  the  Rev. 
Francis  Wayland,  the  Hon.  William  B.  Bannister  took  the  chair,  and 
at  his  request  the  Rev.  Willard  Child,  of  Norwich,  Conn.,  opened  the 
meeting  with  prayer,  after  reading  the  .'iSd  chapter  of  Isaialu  The  Treasurer's 
Report  was  then  read  by  the  Chairman,  and  tlie  Certificate  of  it3  correctness 
by  the  AuditorsL  An  abstract  of  the  Report  of  the  Board  of  Managers  was 
read  by  the  Secretary. 

The  resolution  for  the  acceptance  of  this  Report,  and  referring  it  to  the 
Managers  to  be  printed,  was  moved  by  the  Rev.  O.  Fowler,  of  Fall  River, 
and  seconded  by  the  Rev.  Mr.  Towne,  of  Boston. 

The  second  resolution  was  moved  by  Samuel  E.  Coues,  Esq.,  of  Ports- 
moutJi,  and  seconded  by  Rev.  Gorham  D.  Abbott,  of  New  York  city,  as 
follows :  — 

Ruolvedf  That  the  Bible,  the  chapel,  and  the  chaplain ;  the  Sabbath  school  room 
and  the  Sabbath  school  teacner  ^  readuur  the  Scriptures  morning  and  evening,  accom- 
panied  with  singing  and  prayer,  m  the  chapel ;  faithful  religious  conversation  with  the 
prisoners,  by  the  cnaplain  and  others  who  have  a  heart  for  it ;  visiting  the  prisoners ; 
solitary  confinement  at  night ;  the  constant  supervision  of  humble,  faithful,  and  pious 
officers  i  pure  air,  good  light,  and  wholesome  food  5  careful  attention  to  the  sick ;  mild 
punishment  for  misdemeanor ',  cleanliness,  order,  and  obedience ',  intelligent  superin- 
tendence, careful  inspection,  and  full  published  annual  reports,  —  are  the  means  which 
vve  approve  in  Prison  discipline. 

This  resolution  was  supported  by  addresses,  and  accepted,  and  the  meet* 
ing  dissolved. 

— - — — ^^-^ 

*  Mr.  Stone  subseifuently  declined  acceptins^  the  office  qf  Treasurer^  and  Mr,  A, 
A.  Lawrence  v>as  appointed  by  the  Board  of  Managers^  and  accepted^ 
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God,  in  great  mercy,  has  preserved  alive  the  managers  of 
the  PHson  Discipline  Society,  for  which  we  render  to  him  our 
humble  and  hearty  thanks. 

One  of  the  vice-presidents  of  the  Society,  long  known  in 
this  community  in  the  administration  of  public  justice,  has 
died  during  the  last  year — the  Hon.  Peter  O.  Thatcher. 
Two  valued  members  of  this  Society,  one,  living  in  Charles- 
town,  Mass.,  the  Rev.  Daniel  Crosbt,  and  the  other  in  New 
York,  the  Rev.  Alexander  Proudf it,  D.  D.,  whose  nnmfA  have 
long  been  on  the  list  of  our  friends,  and  whose  countenance 
and  approbation  have  often  cheered  our  path,  have  also  died. 
With  these  exceptions,  we  believe,  we  have  not  to  record  a 
single  death  among  the  long  list  of  officers,  life  directors,  and 
life  members.  While,  therefore,  we  mourn  the  death  of  some 
of  our  friends,  and  are  admonished  of  our  own  dissolution,  we 
would  be  grateful  that  so  many  are  preserved  alive,  and  are 
permitted  to  enter  upon  the  duties  of  another  year,  in  this 
department  of  benevolence. 

The  Eighteenth  Report,  which  is  the  Report  of  the  last 
year,  and  which  we  now  submit,  is  arranged  in 


POUR  PARTS. 


Ist.    Lunatic  Asylums, 
2d.    Houses  of  Refuge. 


3d.    County  Prisons. 
4th.  State  Prisons. 
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PART   I. 

LUNATIC   ASYLUMS. 

DOCUMEJSTS 

Third  Annual  Report  of  the  Directors  of  the  Maine  Hospital, 
December,  1842.  Pages  32;  duodecimo.  Wm.  R.  Smith 
&  Co.,  Printers  to  the  State. 

Reports  of  the  Board  of  Visitors  of  the  Building  Committee 
and  of  the  Trustees  of  the  New  Hampshire  Asylum  for  the 
Insane,  June  Session,  1842.  Pages  21 ;  odtavo.  Ooneord : 
Carroll  &  Baker,  State  Printers. 

Sixth  Annual  Report  of  the  Trustees  of  the  Vermont  Asylum 
for  the  Insane,  presented  to  the  Legislature,  October,  1842. 
Pages  16;  octavo.  Montpelier:  E.  P.  Walton  &  Sons, 
Printers. 

Annual  Report  of  the  Board  of  Trustees  of  the  Massachu* 
•setts  General  Hospital,  for  the  Year  1842.  Pages  40;  octavo. 
Boston  :  Press  of  James  Loring.     1843. 

City  Document  No.  17.  Report  of  the  Superintendent  of 
the  Boston  Lunatic  Hospital  and  Physician  of  the  Public  In- 
stitutions at  South  Boston,  July  I,  1842.  Pages  39;  octavo. 
Boston :  John  H.  Eastburn,  City  Printer. 

Rules  and  Regulations  of  the  Boston  Lunatic  Hospital. 
Duodecimo ;  pages  12.  Boston :  John  H.  Eastburn,  City 
Printer.     1843. 

Senate  of  Massachusetts,  Document  No.  19.  Tenth  Annual 
Report  of  the  Trustees  of  the  State  Lunatic  Hospital  at 
Worcester,  December,  1842.  Pages  115;  octavo.  Boston: 
Dutton  &>  Wentworth,  State  Printers.     1843. 

The  Eighteenth  Annual  Report  of  the  Officers  of  the  Retreat 
for  the  Insane  at  Hartford.  1842.  Pages  36;  octavo.  Case, 
Tiffany,  &  Burnham,  Printers. 

Brief  Report,  in  the  Republican  and  Advertiiser,  Hudson, 
N.  Y.,  of  Dr.  White's  Private  Lunatic  Asylum,  Hudson,  N.  Y. 
One  half  column,  in  a  weekly  newspaper. 

An  Act  to  organize  the  State  Lunatic  Asylum  at  Utica, 
New  York,  and  more  effectually  to  provide  for  the  Cate,  Main- 
tenance, and  Recovery  of  the  Insane.     Passed  April  7,  1842. 

Annual  Report  of  the  Bloomingdale  Asylum,  for  the  Year 
1842.  Pages  15 ;  octavo.  New  York :  Press  of  Mahlon  Day 
&  Co.     1843. 
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No  Report  from  the  Asylum  oq  Blackwell's  Island. 

Report  of  the  Commissioners  appointed  by  the  Governor  to 
select  a  Site  for  a  State  Lunatic  Asylum  for  the  State  of  New 
Jersey.  Read,  November  8,  1842,  and  ordered  to  be  printed. 
Octavo;  pages  14.  Trenton :  Printed  by  Sherman  d&  Harron. 
1842. 

Report  of  the  Pennsylvania  Hospital  for  the  Insane,  for  the 
Year  1842;  by  Thomas  S.  Kirkbride,  M.  D.,  Physician  to  the 
Institution.  Printed  by  Order  of  the  Board  of  Managers. 
Philadelphia,  1843. 

The  Annual  Report  of  the  Court  of  Directors  of  the  Western 
Lunatic  Asylum  to  the  Legislature  of  Virginia,  with  the  Report 
of  the  Superintendent  and  Physician,  for  1842.  Pages  61; 
octavo.  Staunton,  Virginia:  Printed  by  Kenton  Harper. 
1843. 

Lunatic  Asylum  of  South  Carolina.  Report  of  the  Com- 
mittee of  Regents ;  Report  of  the  Physician ;  Report  of  the 
Superintendent ;  Laws  of  the  Institution.  Published  by  Order 
of  the  Regents.  Pages  42;  octavo.  Columbia,  S.  C. :  Printed 
by  J.  C.  Morgan.     1842. 

Fourth  Annual  Report  of  the  Directors  and  Superintendent 
of  the  Ohio  Lunatic  Asylum  to  the  Forty-first  General  Assem- 
bly, December  9,  1842.  Pages  88;  octavo.  Columbus: 
Samuel  Medary,  State  Printer. 

An  Act  making  Provision  for  the  Enlargement  of  the  Lunatic 
Asylum  at  Columbus,  Ohio ;  February  28,  1843. 

CHANGES   AND   IMPROVEMENTS  IN   ASYLUMS  FOR   POOR 
LUNATICS,  DURING  THE  LAST  YEAR. 

The  Maine  Asylum,  at  Augusta,  has  come  into  more  general 
favor,  and  more  extended  usefulness. 

The  New  Hampshire  Asylum  is  occupied  for  the  first  time, 
and  Dr.  Chandler,  formerly  Dr.  Woodward's  assistant,  is  ap- 
pointed superintendent. 

The  Vermont  Asylum  has  been  enlarged,  and  the  enlarge- 
ment brought  into  use. 

The  McLean  Asylum  has  done  much  to  provide  for  indigent 
persons,  whose  means  were  exhausted,  and  who  must  have  left 
the  institution,  before  their  restoration  was  complete,  except 
for  the  timely  and  generous  provision  of  some  excellent  friends 
and  benefactors  of  the  institution. 

Dr.  Stedman,  formerly  physician  of  the  Marine  Hospital  at 
Chelsea,  has  been  appointed  superintendent  of  the  Asylum  at 
South  Boston. 
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Provision  has  been  made  for  the  enlargement  of  the  Hospital 
at  Worcester,  to  accommodate  150  more  of  the  insane  poor  of 
Massachusetts,  by  an  act  of  the  legislature,  authorizing  the 
trustees  to  expend  the  Johonnot  legacy  of  $42,000  for  that  pur- 
pose, provided  the  Supreme  Court  shall  decide  that  it  can  be 
done  legally.  An  article  in  the  Christian  Examiner,  another 
in  the  North  American  Review,  and  the  Memorial  of  Miss  Dix 
to  the  legislature,  contributed  to  the  accomplishment  of  this 
object.  Since  the  above  was  written,  a  decision  of  the  ques- 
tion by  the  Supreme  Court  is  in  favor  of  the  enlargement. 

We  are  not  apprized  of  any  progress  yet  made  in  Rhode 
Island,  by  the  executors  of  Mr.  Brown,  and  other  friends  of 
the  insane  in  Providence,  towards  the  building  of  an  Asylum 
for  the  Insane  in  Rhode  Island ;  for  which  Mr.  Brown,  by  his 
last  will,  appropriated  $30,000.  At  the  same  time  he  expressed 
his  confidence  in  his  executors,  that  they  would  act  with  wis- 
dom in  regard  to  the  time  when  this  amount  could  be  taken 
from  his  estate  for  this  purpose. 

Dr.  Butler,  formerly  superintendent  of  the  Insane  Hospital 
at  South  Boston,  has  been  appointed  superintendent  of  the 
Retreat  at  Hartford,  Conn.  The  governor  of  Connecticut,  in 
his  late  message  to  the  legislature,  recommends  an  appropri- 
ation of  $5000  a  year  for  the  support  of  the  insane  poor  of  the 
state  in  this  institution. 

Dr.  Brigham,  formerly  superintendent  of  the  Retreat  in 
Hartford,  has  been  appointed  superintendent  of  the  New  York 
State  Asylum  at  Utica,  and  has  entered  upon  the  duties  of  his 
appointment. 

Commissioners  have  been  appointed  to  select  a  site  for  the 
contemplated  Asylum  in  New  Jersey,  and  they  have  examined 
several  farms,  mostly  near  Trenton,  in  the  vicinity  of  which, 
as  it  is  the  seat  of  government,  they  think  it  should  be 
located. 

We  hear  of  no  further  progress  in  Pennsylvania  towards  the 
establishment  of  a  State  Asylum  for  Pauper  Lunatics. 

An  effort  is  making,  in  the  District  of  Columbia,  to  prepare 
the  old  Jail  to  be  a  receptacle  for  lunatics.  We  fear  it  will  be 
a  poor  receptacle. 

New  and  beautiful  buildings  have  been  erected  for  the  en- 
largement of  the  Western  Asylum  in  Virginia,  at  Staunton. 
We  regret  to  learn  that  Dr.  Stribling,  the  admirable  super- 
intendent of  the  institution,  has  been  obliged  to  leave  his  post 
of  usefulness,  for  a  season,  on  account  of  ill  health.  The  trus- 
tees, however,  indulge  the  hope  and  expectation,  that  he  will 
not  be  permanently  disconnected  with  it. 
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A  very  favorable  report  has  been  received  from  the  Lunatic 
Asylum  at  Columbia,  South  Carolina  —  the  first  published  report 
of  this  institution  which  we  have  ever  seen. 

A  law  has  been  passed  by  the  legislature  of  Ohio,  for  the"^ 
erection  of  additioual  buildings  for  the  better  accommodation 
of  the  Asylum  at  Columbus,  and  authorizing  the  warden  of  the 
Peuitentiary  to  use  the  labor  of  the  convicts  from  the  Peni- 
tentiary, as  far  as  it  can  be  done,  to  forward  the  work. 


MAINE  INSANE  HOSPITAL. 

Benjamin  Brown,  Esq.,  Hon.  Ruel  Williams,  and  Amos 
Nourse,  M.  D.,  directors. 

Isaac  Ray,  M.  D.,  superintendent  and  physician. 

Chauriccy  Booth,  Jun.,  M.  D.,  assistant  physician. 

Mr.  Joshua  S.  Turner,  steward,  and  Mrs.  Betsey  Bartlet, 
matron. 

The  directors  report  to  the  governor  and  council,  that  the 
Hospital  has  undergone  an  improvement  quite  beyond  what 
they  were  prepared  to  expect  at  the  beginning  of  the  year. 

The  number  of  patients  has  been  greater  than  at  any  former 
period,  ranging  from  65  to  73.  Last  year,  the  average  number 
was  61|. 

The  directors  feel  themselves  fully  authorized  to  attest  that 
it  is  faithfully  and  ably  conducted.  The  numerous  cures,  as 
well  as  the  great  improvement  of  the  incurables,  are  the  evi- 
dence on  which  they  rely. 

This  institution  is  the  receptacle  of  every  class,  and  the 
directors  hope  it  will  be,  until  separate  provision  is  made  for 
accommodating  a  portion  of  the  incurable  cases. 

"All  who  have  applied  have  been  received,  and  yet  there  is 
room.'*  The  directors  ask,  why  it  is  that  an  institution  so  well 
adapted  and  commodious,  in  a  state  containing  more  than  600 
insane,  should  seldom  contain  more  than  70  inmates.  The 
directors  believe  that  the  want  of  ability  is  the  cause,  more 
than  all  others.  They  are  therefore  of  opinion  that  legal  pro- 
vision ought  to  be  made  for  furnishing  to  persons  of  this  class 
such  aid  as  their  circumstances  may  require;  and  they  believe 
that  the  best  plan  is  to  require  the  towns  to  support  their  own 
insane  poor  at  the  institution. 

The  directors  concur  with  a  committee  of  the  legislature  in 
lecommcnding  that  a  board  of  trustees  be  appointed,  who  shall 
appoint  the  officers,  and  superintend  the  affairs  of  the  Hospital. 

The  directors  also  recommend  some  further  provisions  by  law, 
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which  shall  authorize  a  legal  tribunal  to  decide  the  question  in 
regard  to  the  insanity  of  an  individual. 

The  directors  say,  the  supply  of  water  has  proved  insuf- 
ficient, and  they  recommend  the  laying  of  an  aqueduct,  one 
mile  in  length,  by  which  an  abundant  supply  can  be  brought 
to  every  elevation  of  the  building ;  this  can  be  done  at  an 
expense  of  $1000. 

Much  improvement  has  been  made,  during  the  year,  in  the 
grounds,  fences,  and  out-buildings. 

The  farm,  also,  has  been  much  improved,  and  has  produced, 
under  the  skilful  management  of  the  steward,  $710  worth  of 
produce. 

The  directors  have  been  obliged  to  borrow  a  carriage,  in 
consequence  of  their  limited  means.  They  recommend  the 
purchase  of  one  for  the  benefit  of  the  patients. 

An  increased  number  of  attendants,  also,  is  required. 

The  expenditures  are  thus  stated :  — 

Total  amount  last  year, $8,817  73 

Probable  amount  next  year, .  8,254  72 

To  meet  this  they  have  debts  due, 2,220  65 

Estimated  payments  by  next  year's  patients,    .  •  .  4,970  04 

Leaving  a  deficit,  to  be  made  up,  of 1,064  03 

Add  expense  of  carriage, 250  00 

Purchase  of  spring,  and  expense  of  aqueduct, ....     1,100  00 

Total  appropriation  required, $2,414  03 

The  directors  recommend  that  the  proceeds  of  the  legacy  of 
the  late  Hon.  Bryce  McLellan  be  expended  to  purchase  books 
for  the  use  of  the  patients. 

The  steward  gives,  in  his  report,  a  detailed  statement  of 
expenditures,  amounting  to  $9,151  04:  receipts  from  state 
treasury,  $2,981  00 ;  from  towns  and  individuals,  for  support 
of  patients,  $6,170  04. 

The  superintendent  says, 

«  We  cannot  be  too  grateful  to  the  Great  Disposer  of  all  events,  that  we  have 
had  80  much  reason  to  be  gratified  and  encouraged.  The  number  of  patients 
has  increased;  the  relative  number  of  recent  cases  has  been  greater;  and  we 
have  had  no  more  than  the  ordinary  allotment  of  sickness." 

MaU§.  nmalet.  TotaL 

Number  of  patients,  December  31,  1841,  ....  36  18  54 
Admitted  during  the  year, 50     37     87 

Whole  niunber  receiving  benefit, 86    55  141 
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Discharged  during  the  year,  •^•'*''  Fm^iu»,  Trtai 

Recovered,     21     16     36 

Improved, 6     10     16 

Not  improved, 7     11     18 

Died, 4      2       6 

Total  discharged, 38     38     76 

Remaining  in  the  Hospital,  31st  of  Dec.  1842,  .  .  47     IS     65 

Greatest  number  of  patients  at  any  one  time, 73 

Smallest  number, 50 

Average  number  last  six  months 67 

The  superintendent's  report  contains  much  valuable  informa- 
tion on  statistics  of  Lunatic  Asylum^,  causes  of  insanity,  &c. 


NEW  HAMPSHIRE  ASYLUM  FOR  THE  INSANE. 

This  new  Asylum  has  been  finished  and  occupied  during 
the  last  year.  Dr.  Chandler  has  been  appointed  superintend- 
ent, and  has  entered  upon  the  duties  of  his  appointment. 
The  prospects  of  the  institution  equal  the  expectations  of  its 
most  sanguine  friends. 

We  have  received  a  brief  synopsis  from  our  obliging  corre- 
spondent, Charles  J.  Fox,  Esq.,  one  of  the  trustees,  of  the  First 
Report,  just  submitted.  The  Hospital  was  opened  for  the  re- 
ception of  patients,  October  28,  1842. 

Number  of  admissions — males,  39;  females,  37;  total,  76 

Recent  cases — males,  20;  females,  18; total,  38 

Old  cases  —  males,  19;  females,  19; total,  38 

Number  remaining,  May  31,  1843 — males,  27;  >  ,     .^ 

females,  20; $  ' 

Discharged — males,  12;  females,  17; total,  29 

Recovered  —  males,  6 ;  females,  6 ; total,  12 

Improved — males,  5;  females,  5; total,  10 

Not  improved — males,  1;  females,  5; total,     6 

Died, total,     1 

Sent  by  friends,  53  ;  by  towns,  22 ;  by  a  county,  1.  Those 
by  towns  and  county  were  pauper  patients. 

*^  The  Hospitil,"  says  Mr.  Fox,  <*  has  been  more  fortunate  than  we  antici- 
pated. Dr.  Chandler  is  a  most  excellent  man,  and,  under  his  judicious  con- 
duct, the  institution  is  rapidly  becoming  popular." 

It  is  delightful  to  see  this  good  beginning  in  New  Hamp- 
shire. 

T 
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ASYLUM  IN  VERMONT. 

This  institution  has  gone  on,  during  the  last  year,  with  steady 
progress,  in  improving  its  buildings  and  grounds;  securing 
more  and  more  the  confidence  of  the  state  where  it  is  located, 
as  well  as  the  confidence  of  many  in  other  states ;  and  accom- 
plishing its  object  at  a  very  moderate  expense.  Dr.  Rockwell 
is  a  very  discreet,  practical,  experienced,  and  successful  super- 
intendent ;  the  location,  buildings,  and  grounds,  are  very  good } 
and  the  mountain  air  and  scenery  do  much  for  the  restoration 
of  patients.  The  legislature  appreciates  the  institution,  and 
makes  the  necessaxy  appropriations  for  its  enlargement. 

The  Sixth  Report,  in  October  last,  says,  since  the  last  annual 
report,  the  new  wing  has  been  completed.  During  six  years, 
424  insane  persons  have  been  received,  311  discharged,  179 
restored  to  reason;  113  remain  in  the  institution,  many  of 
whom  now  partake  of  the  comforts  of  life,  who  have  been  con- 
fined in  cages  and  chains.  During  the  last  year,  101  have 
been  received,  83  discharged,  49  recovered.  No  serious  acci- 
dent has  ever  happened  to  patient  or  attendant.  There  has 
been  no  case  of  suicide.  The  mortality  has  been  a  little  less 
than  5  per  cent.  A  most  benevolent  provision  was  made  by 
the  legislature  of  1842,  for  persons  in  the  state  suffering  the 
double  affliction  of  poverty  and  insanity.  The  trustees  believe 
it  will  be  adequate  to  give  a  fair  trial  to  every  recent  case  that 
may  be  offered  for  admission.  They  regret  that  the  law  was 
not  so  framed  that  application  could  be  immediately  made  for 
every  recent  case,  instead  of  its  being  necessary  to  wait,  as  the 
case  may  be,  from  February  or  March,  nearly  a  year  before 
the  application  can  be  made.  The  superintendent's  report 
shows  that  the  expenses  of  the  establishment  have  been 
$12,615  54;  the  income  from  board  of  patients,  $12,935  36. 
The  patients  have  come  from  eleven  states  and  territories,  and 
one  of  the  West  India  Islands.  The  terms  of  admission  are> 
for  indigent  patients  of  Vermont,  $2  00  per  week,  or  $100  a 
year ;  for  all  others,  $2  50  per  week  for  the  first  six  months ; 
after  that  time,  $2  00  per  week.  No  charge  is  made  for  dam- 
ages in  any  case.  The  means  of  cure  in  this  institution  are 
abundant,  and  well  adapted  to  the  end.  Its  whole  history  is 
one  of  success,  with  as  little  variation  as  can  be  found  in 
almost  any  thing  human. 
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McLEAN  ASYLUM  AT  CHARLESTOWN. 

A  quarter  of  a  century  has  now  elapsed  since  this  institution 
went  into  operation.  The  number  of  patients,  which  was  from 
40  to  60  in  1818  and  19,  varies  from  130  to  150  in  1841  and 
42.  The  number  received  annually  has  changed,  in  the  same 
time,  from  30  and  40  to  130  and  1 40 ;  the  whole  number  re- 
ceiving its  benefits  annually,  from  50  and  60  to  270  and  280 ; 
the  recoveries,  from  10  and  11  annually  to  75  and  80.  A 
tabular  view,  touching  all  these  points,  and  others  scarcely  less 
important,  is  presented  in  the  last  report  of  the  superintendent, 
going  to  show  the  steady  progress  of  this  noble  charity,  with 
scarcely  the  shadow  of  variation,  from  its  commencement  to 
the  present  time.  And  although  institutions  have  been  opened 
in  Maine,  New  Hampshire,  and  Vermont,  within  a  few  years, 
of  a  similar  character,  besides  the  Hospitals  at  South  Boston 
and  Worcester,  Mass.,  the  Asylum  at  Charlestown  had  133 
patients  at  the  close  of  the  last  year — a  greater  number  than 
at  the  close  of  any  previous  year,  except  one,  since  its  com* 
mencement. 

The  accommodations  furnished  at  Charlestown  are  such  as 
can  only  be  furnished  by  an  immense  outlay  of  funds. 

The  whole  cost  of  the  land  and  buildings  at  the  McLean 
Asylum  amounts  to  $245,845  98.  The  executors  of  Mr. 
McLean  and  Miss  Belknap  paid  from  the  estates  of  these  great 
benefactors  from  90  to  $100,000  each.  The  invested  capital 
of  the  institution  is  debited  on  the  books  of  the  treasurer  at 
$110,056  72,  not  including  the  grounds  and  buildings.  The 
income  is  derived  from  the  following  sources;  —  the  annual! 
profits  of  its  invested  capital ;  a  right  to  one  third  of  the  yearly 
profits  of  the  Hospital  Life  Insurance  Company ;  the  board  of 
its  patients;  and  annual  subscriptions  for  free  beds  at  the- 
Hospital. 

Receipts  last  year :  — 

Profits  from  invested  capital, 6^727  78 

Profits  of  the  Hospital  Life  Insurance  Company,   .  •  5,000  00 
Ten  annual  subscribers, »  1,400  00 

Total,     $13,127  78 

Received  tor  board  of  patients  at  the  Hospital,    .  .  .  2,650  10 
do.  do.  do.      at  the  Asylum, .  .  .    30,000  00 

Receipts  exceed  expenses, 6^153  16 

2 
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The  trustees  express  the  hope  that,  in  future  years,  the 
Asylum  will  be  able  to  defray  its  expenses ;  but  they  do  not 
suppose  it  will  be  able  to  do  much  more  than  that. 

In  regard  to  its  management,  the  trustees  say,  ^^  that,  in 
general  health  and  peace,  in  freedom  from  every  painful  acci- 
dent, and  in  its  curative  results,  the  year  now  completed  will 
compare  favorably  with  any  former  period." 

The  average  number  of  patients  has  been  132 ;  the  number 
under  treatment,  271 ;  received  during  the  year,  129 ;  dis- 
charged, 138  ;  remaining  in  the  house,  133 ;  —  recovered,  80 ; 
much  improved,  8 ;  improved,  12;  not  improved,  20 ;  died,  15. 
The  number  of  entire  recoveries  is  larger  than  that  of  any 
previous  year. 

The  committee  commend  Dr.  Bell  for  his  bold  and  discrim- 
inating views  in  regard  to  the  statistics  of  Insane  Asylums. 
They  notice  the  lamented  death  of  the  chairman  of  their  board, 
George  Bond,  Esq.  "A  man  of  sterling  integrity,  sound 
judgment,  and  generous  impulses,  his  memory  is  entitled  to 
the  respect  of  all  who  honor  virtue,  or  love  practical  be- 
nevolence." 

Dr.  Bell,  in  his  report,  cherishes  the  memory  of  Dr.  Rufus 
Wyman,  the  first  superintendent  of  the  McLean  Asylum,  as  a 
great  public  benefactor.  He  says,  "  What  is  due  to  his  memory 
can  never  be  realized  or  appreciated,  except  by  the  small  number 
whose  opportunities  and  duties  enable  them  to  judge  of  the 
difficulties  he  encountered  and  the  means  he  projected  to  meet 
them." 

Dr.  Bell  also  pays  a  well-deserved  tribute  to  the  memory 
of  Dr.  Lee,  the  second  head  of  the  institution,  "  who  was 
removed  from  the  most  brilliant  prospects  of  success,  and 
the  affectionate  esteem  of  all  who  knew  him,  in  October, 
1836." 

Under  Dr.  Wyman's  care, ....  1152  patients  were  received; 

Under  Dr.  Lee's  care, 160     do.       do.       do. 

And  under  Dr.  Bell's, 841     do.       do.       do. 

Making  a  total  of 2142 

The  extent  of  the  operations  of  the  institution  during  its 
entire  existence,  may  be  seen  in  the  following  table :  — 
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The  total  amount  of  expenses  of  the  McLean  Asy- 
lum, for  the  year  ending  January  1,  1843,  was     $26,755  03 
Receipts  for  board  of  patients, $30,000  00 


BOSTON  LUNATIC  HOSPITAL. 

Number  of  patients,  during  the  year  ending  June  30,  1842, 
148,  of  whom  74  were  males,  and  74  females ;  of  less  duration 
than  1  year,  44;  of  longer. duration  than  1  year,  104. 

Number  remaining  at  the  end  of  the  year,  95 ;  of  less  dura- 
tion than  1  year,  16  ;  of  longer  duration,  79. 

Number  discharged,  53  ;  recovered,  17 ;  improved,  9 ;  not 
improved,  10 ;  died,  17. 

Number  recovered,  of  less  duration  than  1  year,  17 ;  im 
proved,  6 ;  not  improved,  1 ;  dead,  5. 

Niunber  recovered,  of  greater  duration  than  1  year,  0 ;  im- 
proved, 4 ;  not  improved,  9 ;  dead,  12. 
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Average  number  of  patients,  about  100. 

Of  those  remaining  in  the  Hospital,  of  less  duration  than  1 
year,  10  ;  from  1  to  2  years,  6 ;  from  2  to  3  years,  5 ;  from  5 
to  10  years,  34 ;  from  10  to  15  years,  13 ;  over  16  years,  9 ; 
unknown,  18. 

Under  20  years  of  age,  1 ;  from  20  to  30,  9  ;  from  30  to  40, 
21 ;  from  40  to  50,  20 ;  from  50  to  60,  17 ;  from  60  to  70,  2  ,• 
over  70,  2 ;  unknown,  18. 

Causes  of  insanity :  —  amenorrhea,  1 ;  congenital,  5  ;  dis- 
appointed affection,  7 ;  disappointed  ambition,  1 ;  domestic 
afflictions,  11;  epilepsy,  8;  fear  of  poverty,  Ij  injury  to  the 
head,  5 ;  indulgence  of  temper,  1 ;  intemperancQ,  28  ;  ill  health, 
8 ;  jealousy,  2 ;  loss  of  property,  6 ;  masturbation,  7 ;  puer- 
peral, 3 ;  religious  excitement,  6  ,*  vicious  indulgences,  1  ,- 
paralysis,  1 ;  unknown,  90. 

The  statistics  of  this  institution,  from  December  1 1,  1839, 
to  June  30,  1842,  are  as  follows :  — 

Whole  number  admitted, 193 

Of  less  duration  than  one  year, 66 

Of  longer  duration  than  one  year, 127 

Whole  number  discharged, 98 

Recovered,  36 ;  improved,  13;  not  improved,  22;  died,  26; 
eloped,  1. 

Whole  number  of  old  cases  admitted,  126  ;  old  cases  recov- 
ered, 2  ;  improved,  7 ;  not  improved,  20 ;  died,  17 ;  eloped,  1 ; 
remaining,  79. 

Whole  number  of  recent  cases  admitted,  67 ;  recovered,  34; 
improved,  6 ;  not  improved,  2 ;  died,  9 ;  remaining,  16. 


STATE  LUNATIC  HOSPITAL  AT  WORCESTER,  MASS. 

The  Tenth  Annual  Report  is  before  us — an  octavo  pamphlet 
of  115  pages. 

The  trustees  begin  by  returning  their  thanks  to  the  Supreme 
Being.  They  anticipate  the  establishment  of  an  Asylum,  in 
ten  years  more,  in  every  state  in  the  Union,  —  since  so  much 
has  been  done  for  the  insane  poor  in  ten  years  past. 

Number  of  patients  from  the  first, 1657 

Committed  by  the  courts, 1167 

Private  boarders,  or  committed  by  the  overseers  of  )  m^q 

the  poor,  . ) 

Discharged  in  ten  years, 1319 

Recovered,  of  the  whole  number, 676 
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Received  the  benefits  during  the  last  year, 429 

Number  at  the  commencement  of  the  year, 231 

do.        do.    close  of  the  year, 238 

Discharged  during  the  year, 191 

Recovered      do.       do.  98 

Died, 12 

Sent  away  as  incurable  and  harmless, 62 

Sent  to  Jails  and  Houses  of  Correction  in  the  counties  )      .^ 

from  which  they  came,  for  want  of  room, > 

Discharged,  improved, 25 

Do.        as  incurable, 2 

Recent  cases  recovered,  (of  less  than  one  year,) 70 

Old  cases  recovered,  (of  more  than  one  year,) 18 

The  trustees  have  made  their  monthly  visits,  and  found  all 
things  well.  Dr.  Chandler  has  left,  and  gone  to  Concord, 
N.  H.,  to  be  superintendent  of  the  New  Hampshire  Asylum. 
Dr.  John  R.  -Liee  has  been  appointed  assistant  physician  in 
his  place.  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Ellis,  the  steward  and  matron,  have 
left,  and  Mr.  Charles  P.  Hitchcock,  the  former  steward,  has 
been  reappointed.  Dr.  Woodward  has  not  been  removed  to 
Utica,  but  remains  at  his  post. 

A  new  bam  has  been  built,  at  an  expense,  including  the  fit- 
ting up  of  the  old  bam  for  workshops,  of  $2000.  The  receipts 
of  the  institution,  from  all  sources,  amounted  to  $31,320  67; 
the  expenditures  to  $27,546  87.  The  great  source  of  income 
has  been  for  board  of  patients,  at  $2  50  a  week,  which  has  been 
the  standing  price  from  the  commencement.  It  is  now  reduced 
to  $2  30.  There  have  always  been  between  30  and  40  state 
paupers  in  the  Hospital,  for  whom  nothing  has  been  paid,  ex- 
cept when  the  board  of  the  other  patients  was  insufficient  to 
support  the  institution.  Then  the  state  has  made  an  appropri- 
ation. The  sum  total  of  these  appropriations  may  have  been 
equal  to  the  regular  price  of  board  for  patients.  The  trustees 
recommend  that,  hereafter,  the  accounts  against  this  class  of 
patients,  in  the  treasurer's  books,  be  audited  and  paid  from  the 
state  treasury,  in  the  same  manner  as  other  state  pauper 
accoimts  are  paid.  The  trustees  have  experienced  much  in- 
convenience, in  regard  to  a  supply  of  water  from  the  aqueduct ; 
one  of  the  neighbors  of  the  institution  having  cut  off  the  pipes, 
where  they  crossed  his  land,  because  his  demands  for  compen- 
sation for  the  water,  which  he  claimed  a  right  to  have  pass  over 
his  land,  were  considered  imreasonable.  Much  expense  of 
time  and  trouble  has  been  the  consequence ;  and  an  injunction 
from  the  Supreme  Court,  for  the  time  being,  was  obtained. 

2» 
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What  will  be  the  final  result,  we  do  not  know.  We  hope  the 
insane  will  be  supplied  with  good  water,  and  enough  of  it,  not- 
withstanding the  fact  that  what  they  might  drink,  and  use  for 
washing,  should  diminish  the  quantity  of  water  in  a  mill-pond, 
40  or  50  hogsheads  a  day. 

The  last  subject  of  notice  and  attention  in  the  trustees'  report, 
is  the  enlargement  of  the  Hospital.  There  are  229  rooms  for 
the  accommodation  of  patients;  there  have  been,  most  of  the 
time,  more  patients  than  rooms ;  and  at  all  times,  the  rooms 
have  been  full.  The  trustees  are  obliged  to  receive  all  com- 
mitted by  the  courts,  and  to  make  room  for  them,  if  they  have 
no  room,  by  sending  some  to  Poor-Houses,  and  others  to  Jails. 
Thus  the  very  object  of  the  institution  is  defeated.  Seventy- 
six  incurable  patients  have  been  removed  for  want  of  room. 
They  have  even  been  compelled  to  send  many  to  the  Jails,  to 
make  room  for  those  committed  by  the  courts.  One  of  the 
strongest  motives  for  building  the  Hospital  was,  to  afford  relief 
to  the  wretched  maniacs  confined  in  Prisons  and  dungeons ; 
yet  at  this  moment,  say  the  trustees,  there  are  more  lunatics 
confined  in  the  Prisons  of  the  state  than  there  were  when  the 
Hospital  was  built.  There  have  been,  during  the  past  year, 
1 57  applications  in  behalf  of  persons  who  were  not  admitted 
at  the  time  when  the  applications  were  made,  and  119  of  them 
were  not  admitted  at  all.  The  119  rejected  applications,  and 
tdae  76  removed  for  want  of  room,  make  189,  who  have  been 
^deprived  of  the  benefit  of  the  Hospital  for  want  of  room.  By 
the  last  census  of  the  United  States,  it  appears  that  there  are 
1271  insane  persons  in  Massachusetts :  650  of  them,  at  least, 
ought  to  be  provided  for  in  Asylums.  The  three  Asylums  at 
Worcester,  Charlestown,  and  South  Boston,  cannot  accommo- 
date, advantageously,  more  than  480,  leaving  170  unprovided 
for.  The  trustees,  therefore,  are  of  opinion  that  150  more 
should  be  provided  for  at  Worcester.  They  propose  to  do 
this  by  extending  the  west  front  north  and  south  about  100 
feet  each  way,  and  thus  not  only  provide  for  150  more 
patients,  but  reduce  the  price  of  board  on  those  already  in  the 
Hospital.  They  ask  thait  the  Johonnot  legacy  of  $42,000  may 
be  appropriated  to  this  object-  The  legislature,  in  accord- 
ance with  this  request,  passed  a  law  authorizing  such  an  ap- 
propriation of  the  fund,  provided  the  Supreme  Court  should 
decide  that  it  could  be  done  consistently  with  the  provisions  of 
the  will.* 

The  treasurer's  accounts  exhibit  an  expenditure  for  the  sup- 

*  Tk^deeisumqftkeanaiisinfavifroftkeiuL 
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port  of  the  institution,  of  $27,546  87 ;  and  receipts,  including 
balance  on  hand  at  the  close  of  the  last  year,  $31,320  67. 

The  balance  on  hand  was 2,446  11 

Receipts  from  cities,  towns,  and  individuals,  .  .  .  28,299  96 
Bills  for  shoes,  oxen,  cows,  &c 574  60 

Total  amount  of  receipts, $31,320  67 

Leaving  a  balance  of  cash  on  hand  of  $3,773  80.  The  treas- 
urer received  so  much  more  money  from  other  sources  than 
he  anticipated,  that  it  has  not  been  necessary  to  draw  from  the 
state  treasury  the  sum  last  appropriated  for  current  expenses, 
and  no  appropriation  was  required  for  the  ensuing  year. 

We  notice  among  the  items  of  expense  in  the  treasurer's 
account,  the  following,  which  show  how  much  the  expenses 
of  such  an  establishment  may  be  diminished  by  the  produc- 
tions of  a  large  farm  and  the  labor  of  the  patients :  — 

Apples,  pears,  peaches,  berries, $520  03 

Soap,  $350  22 ;  vinegar  and  cider,  $46  25 ;  ...  .      396  47 

Milk,  $39  45;  butter,  $1,729  46; 1,768  91 

Cheese,  $599  34 ;  eggs,  $72  93 ; 672  27 

Lard,  $4  55;  beans,  $70  60; 75  15 

Peas,  $10  03 ;  honey,  $9  88 ; 19  91 

Com,  $676  30;  rye,  $260  36;  oats,  $79  30;  .  .  .      815  96 

Biscuit,  $130  31;  flour,  $1,583  81; .  1,714  12 

Turnips,  $12  60;  potatoes,  $513  90; 526  40 

Poultry,  $84  18;  ham,  $170  42; 155  60 

Mutton  and  lamb,  $110  48;  pork,  $108  70;.  .  .  .      219  18 

Beef,  $1,402  82;  salt  pork,  $81  08; 1,483  90 

Veal,  $223  72;  tripe,  $26  88; 250  60 

Sausages,  $59  88 ;  wood,  $2,289  25 ; .  2,349  l3 

Total  value  of  articles  of  this  kind, $10,967  63 

An  amount  equal  to  more  than  one  third  of  the  whole  expense. 

The  above  are  articles  consumed,  as  we  luiderstand  the  ac- 
counts, for  which  money  was  paid  out,  in  addition  to  similar 
articles  produced  on  the  farm,  which  were  used  for  the  benefit 
of  the  institution,  of  which  we  find  a  full  account  in  the  super- 
intendent's report,  showing  the  amount  and  value  of  the  produce 
of  the  farm. 

The  farm  consists  of  about  70  acres,  which  was  not  in  a 
high  state  of  cultivation  when  purchased.  The  following  is 
the  steward's  statement  of  the  quantity  and  value  of  the  produce 
of  the  farm,  as  approved  by  Dr.  Woodward,  and  incorporated 
in  his  report  for  the  last  year :  — 
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Produce  of  the  Farm,  seventy  Acres,  at  the  Worcester  flbs- 
pital,  in  1842 ;  a  large  Proportion  of  the  Labor  being  per^ 
formed  by  the  Patients. 

60  tons  of  hay,  of  which  15  tons  were  the  sec-  )  dh^nQ  nn 

ond  crop, j  * 

60  bushels  of  tomatoes, 25  00 

100  bushels   of  onions,  $50  00;   60  bushels  of  >  no  nn 

green  peas,  $60  00; J  iiu  uu 

243  bushels  of  potatoes,  $60  76 ;  302  bushels  of  5  oor  or 

corn,  $226  50; S 

1 00  cabbages,  $5  00 ;  28  bushels  of  soft  corn,  $  10  50 ;  15  50 

275  bushels  of  beets,  $68  75;  180  of  ruta  baga,  >  hq  ^^c 

$45  00; S  ^^'^  ^^ 

100  bushels  of  turnips,  $25  00;  680  bushels  of  >  ^q^  ^^ 

carrots,  $170  00; 5  ^^^  "" 

405  pounds  of  broom-corn  brush,  $20  25;  6  loads  >  ^q  ok 

of  pumpkins,  $9  00; $  "^^  "^^ 

5  cwt.  winter  squashes,  $7  60 ;    garden  vegeta-  }  i  n-r  kh 

bles,  $100; S 

Corn  fodder,  $36  00 ;  pasturing  10  cows,  $140 ;    .  .  175  00 

Poultry  raised,  $15  00 ;    29,200  quarts   of  milk,  )  .  om  na 

$1,186  00; .    S  ' 

7114  pounds  of  pork,  $356  70;  4816  pounds  of  )  ^q^  ^^ 

beef,  $240  80; $  ^^^  ""^ 

Small  pigs  sold, 52  00 

Total  value  of  produce  raised  on  the  farm, $3,507  76 

The  Worcester  Hospital  farm  will  compare  very  favorably 
with  any  farm  in  the  commonwealth,  and  is  a  beautiful  illus- 
tration of  the  economy  and  value  of  a  farm  attached  to  an 
Insane  Asylum.  We  have  given  the  above  in  detail,  that  it 
may  be  clearly  seen  how  much  the  insane  can  do  towards-sup- 
porting  themselves.  It  illustrates  the  importance  of  having 
good  land,  and  enough  of  it,  connected  with  every  Insane 
Asylum.  It  greatly  diminishes  the  expense  of  supporting  the 
institution  ;  it  furnishes  many  articles  for  consumption,  of  the 
best  kind,  in  the  best  manner. 

«  There  is  no  employment,"  says  Dr.  Woodward,  **  in  which  thoy  so  cheer- 
fully engage  as  in  hay-making.  From  20  to  30  workmen  were  often  in  the  field 
at  one  time,  all  busily  employed.  At  one  of  my  daily  visits  to  the  hay-field, 
I  found  four  homiciaes  mowing  together,  performing  their  work  in  the  best 
manner,  and  all  cheerful  and  happy.  Of  tlie  50  tons  of  hay  gathered  this 
season,  75  per  cent  of  it  was  probably  mowed,  made,  and  gathered  in,  by 
patients ;  and  the  arrangement  and  beauty  of  their  hay-mows  challenge  com- 
petition any  where." 


38 
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The  importance  of  increasing  the  quantity  of  land  connected 
with  this  institution  appears  to  us  obvious  from  the  facts  stated 
above ;  and,  as  a  general  rule,  we  think  there  may  well  be  an 
acre  of  land  for  every  patient. 

A  class  of  facts,  stated  in  the  superintendent's  report,  shows 
most  clearly  how  great  the  evils  which  have  arisen  from  want 
of  larger  accommodations. 

There  have  been  discharged  by  the  trustees,  mostly  as  >    ^aj 
harmless  and  incurable,  for  want  of  room,  in  10  years,  > 

Sent  to  Jails  by  the  trustees  as  incurable  and  dan- 
gerous,  

Discharged  by  the  Probate   Court,  as  incurable  and  > 
dangerous, ) 

If  they  had  room  to  retain  all  whose  residence  in  the 
Hospital  is  desirable,  there  would  be  few  discharges,  except 
those  who  recover  or  those  who  die.  But  the  trustees  often 
meet  to  send  away  incurable  cases,  to  make  room  for  recent 
cases. 

*<It  is  with  great  reluctance  that  the  trustees  ever  send  patients  to  the 
Jails  ;  but  the  crowded  state  of  the  Hospital,  the  last  year,  has  compelled  them 
to  do  BO,  in  an  unusual  number  of  instances.  The  trustees  do  not  discharge 
the  doTi^ous  and  incurable  in  any  other  way ;  but  the  judge  of  probate,  on 
aj^cation  of  the  friends,  does  occasionally  discharge  some  of  this  class." 

How  important,  that  the  accommodations  should  be  such  as 
to  prevent  the  necessity  of  ever  doing  it. 

The  results  of  the  superintendent's  3d  table,  and  his  remarks 
connected  with  it,  are  important. 

The  number  of  patients  has  been  greater  than  in  any  former 
year,'  the  admissions  and  discharges  more  numerous.  The 
changes  have  been  389  ,*  the  number  of  residents,  430. 

**  Formerly  there  was  much  difficulty  in  keeping  patients  as  long  as  was 
desirable ;  now,  there  is  a  strong  desire,  on  the  part  of  friends,  to  continue 
the  residence  of  patients  in  the  Hospital  for  a  longer  period ;  and  it  is  not  un- 
common for  patients  themselves  to  desire  to  remain,  and  to  wish  to  retiun,  on 
the  recurrence  of  the  slightest  indispositioa" 

**  Towns  sometimes  unreasonably  urge  the  discharge  ofpaupers,  to  save  a 
small  sum,  and  place  them  in  Poor-Houses,  where  the  difference  in  expense 
can  hardly  be  fifty  dollars  a  year,  in  any  case." 

The  results  of  the  4th  table  are,  that  the  vigor  of  manhood, 
from  25  to  50,  is  emphatically  the  age  of  insanity,  159  cases 
out  of  238  being  between  these  periods. 

*^  It  is  when  the  mind  is  most  vigorous,  and  the  cares  and  burdens  of  life 
mo0t  heavy,  that  the  brain  becomes  diseased,  and  the  mind  most  frequently 
loses  its  balance  and  becomes  insana" 

The  8th  table  shows  the  causes  of  insanity: — intemper- 
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ance,  225 ;  ill  health,  244 ;  masturbation,  126 ;  domestic  afflic- 
tion, 168;  religious,  120 ;  property,  83;  disappointed  affection, 
60;  disappointed  ambition,  28;  epilepsy,  40;  puerperal,  41; 
wounds  on  the  head,  18  ;  snuff  and  tobacco,  8 ;  hereditary,  465 ; 
periodical,  308;  homicidal,  20;  having  committed  homicides, 
15;  suicidal,  167;  physical  causes,  703;  moral  causes,  459. 
Many  not  classed. 

Of  the  first  778  cases  received,  135  were  caused  by  intem- 
perance. Of  the  l^st  778  cases  received,  only  90  were  caused 
by  intemperance.  This  is  a  great  fact  in  favor  of  the  temper- 
ance reform. 

Most  of  the  other  causes  of  insanity  named,  have  produced 
about  the  same  proportion  of  cases  of  insanity  of  late,  as 
formerly. 

Dr.  Woodward  remarks  that 

**  Some  new  views  of  religious  truth  have  recentl^r  disturbed  many  persons, 
who  have  deep  solicitude  K>r  their  future  well-being^,  and  have  brought  a 
number  of  patients  under  our  care.  Some  of  these  views  are  greatly  calcu- 
lated to  alarm  those  who  entertain  them,  and  I  jgreatly  fear  Uiat,  for  some 
months  to  come,  tliis  agitation  of  the  public  mmd  may,  in  this  and  other 
communities,  add  many  to  the  list  of  the  insane," 

Dr.  Woodward  expresses  the  opinion  that 

"Hereditary  predisposition  alone  is  never  the  cause  of  insanity,  in  any 
•#u-   case."    <*It  is  with  insanity  as  with  other  predispositions  to  dfeease; — a         / 
slighter  cause  produces  effects  to  which  the  individual  is  liable  in  consequence 
of  this  predisposition."    Still  he  says,  *<  Congenital  insanity  is  hardly  less  ire* 
quent  than  congenital  idiocy." 

There  has  been  no  case  of  suicide  in  the  Hospital  in  the  last 
eighteen  months,  although  many  have  a  strong  propensity  to 
suicide.  ''  In  some  families  there  is  a  strong  natural  propensity 
to  suicide."  One  patient  in  the  Worcester  Hospital  had  twenty 
male  relatives  who  had  committed  suicide. 

The  9th  table  shows  the  occupation  of  those  received.  The 
principal  were  farmers,  181;  laborers,  132;  shoemakers,  62; 
seamen,  55 ;  merchants,  59 ;  carpenters,  41 ;  manufacturers, 
32 ;  teachers,  26 ;  students,  22. 

The  10th  table  shows  the  principal  diseases  which  have 
proved  fatal  in  the  Hospital:  —  marasmus,  25;  epilepsy,  14; 
consumption,  10 ;  apoplexy  and  palsy,  10 ;  suicide,  7  ;  disease 
of  the  heart,  7. 

The  11th  table  shows  the  comparative  expense  of  supporting 
old  and  recent  cases. 

The  average  expense  of  25  old  cases,  each,    ....  $2,020  00 

Whole  expense  of  25  old  cases, 50,611  00 

Average  expense  of  25  recent  cases, 45  20 

Whole  expense  of  25  recent  cases  till  recovered,     .     1,130  00 
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«The  last  25  recent  cases,  which  have  recovered  and  been  discharge 
lia?e  cost,  before  and  after  admission,  an  average  of  $45  20 ;  while  the  25 
first  on  the  list,  who  now  remain  in  the  Hospital,  have  cost  on  an  average 
$2^00." 

The  12th  table  shows  the  duration  of  insanity,  age,  civil 
state,  &c. 

An  unusual  number  of  recent  cases,  and  a  less  number  of 
old  cases,  have  been  admitted  during  the  last  year.  And  the 
number  of  cases  favorable  to  recovery  remaining  at  the  close 
gf  the  year,  has  never  been  greater. 

The  13th  table  shows  the  comparative  curability  of  insanity 
at  different  periods  of  disease.  Of  699  cases  committed  during 
the  first  year  of  insanity,  622  have  recovered,  or  are  considered 
curable  ;  40  only  remain  in  the  Hospital,  most  of  which  will 
probably  recover.  Of  the  600  which  have  been  insane  from  1 
to  6  years,  237  have  recovered,  or  are  considered  curable  ;  and 
of  the  260  which  have  been  insane  from  5  to  15  years,  only 
27  have  recovered,  or  are  supposed  to  be  curable. 

The  6th  table  is  a  very  full  and  complete  summary  of  the 
statistics  of  the  institution,  from  its  opening,  in  January,  1833, 
to  November  30,  1842 :  — 


Admitted, 

Discharged,  includ- 
ing deaths  and 
elopements, 

Recovered, 

Improved, 

Not  improved, 

Died, 

Eloped, 

Gnioying  the  bene- 

„fi*», 

Sent  by  coorts, .... 

Private  patients,.  •• 

Average  number,.. 


1833 


153 


39 
25 
7 
2 
4 
1 

153 

109 

44 

107 


1834 


119 


115 

64 

22 

20 

8 

1 

233 
55 
64 

117 


1835 


113 


112 
52 
23 
28 

8 
1 

241 
90 
23 

120 


1836 


125 


106 

58 

17 

22 

8 

1 

245 

117 

8 

127 


1837 


168 


121 

69 

23 

20 

9 


306 

129 

39 

163 


1838 


177 


144 
76 
24 

28 
16 


1839 


362 

123 

54 

211 


179 


168 
80 
23 
37 
22 


1840 


397 

123 

56 

223 


162 


155 
82 
29 
29 
15 


391 

106 

56 

229 


1841 


163 


167 
82 
36 
37 
12 


399 

110 

53 

233 


1842 


198 


191 
88 
25 
66 
12 


430 

157 

41 

238 


The  first  four  years,  the  Hospital  accommodated  120  patients. 
In  1837,  another  wing  was  added,  when  the  number  was  in- 
creased to  163.  Since  that  time,  a  fourth  wing  has  been  added, 
and  the  patients  have  increased  to  an  average  number  of  238. 

There  are  other  valuable  and  important  tables  in  the  Tenth 
Report  of  the  Worcester  Hospital,  from  the  14th  to  the  19th 
inclusive,  which  we  have  not  space  to  notice  at  length.  The 
19th  table,  on  recommittals,  with  the  remarks  upon  it,  by  the 
superintendent,  is  important  to  all,  and  might  do  much  good,  if 
generally  circulated,  to  guard  persons  constitutionally  liable  to 
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insanity  from  its  attacks.  The  report  contains,  also,  a  very 
full  account  of  all  the  cases  of  homicidal  insanity  which  have 
been  and  are  in  the  Hospital.  The  information  under  this 
head  is  of  great  importance. 

On  the  whole,  the  Tenth  Report  of  the  Trustees  and  Super- 
intendent of  the  Worcester  Hospital,  is,  in  our  estimation,  one 
of  the  best  ever  published. 


BLOOMINGDALE  ASYLUM,  NEW  YORK. 

Whole  number  under  treatment  last  year,  219 ;  number  at 
the  commencement  of  the  year,  133 ;  number  at  the  close  of 
the  year,  110;  number  received  during  the  year,  86;  number 
recovered  during  the  year,  55 ;  number  improved,  15 ;  deaths, 
7;  —  whole  number  admitted  from  the  first,  2,784;  whole 
number  recovered,  1,255 ;  76  per  cent,  of  recent  cases  were 
cured  last  year,  and  40  per  cent,  of  cases  of  longer  duration 
than  one  year. 

The  insane  patients  were  removed  from  the  Hospital  in  the 
city  to  the  new  building  at  Bloomingdale,  in  1821.  The 
whole  expense  of  the  new  establishment,  thus  opened  and 
prepared  for  insane  patients  exclusively,  was  about  $180,000. 
Previous  to  their  removal  from  the  New  York  Hospital,  in  the 
city,  1,553  insane  patients  were  admitted ;  704  recovered,  and 
52  were  removed  to  Bloomingdale. 

The  whole  expense  of  the  Bloomingdale  Asylum,  last  year, 
was  $29,393  17.  The  report  does  not  state  from  what  sources 
this  amount  was  received. 

The  means  of  cure,  in  this  institution,  are  stated  in  the  last 
report,  and  the  statistical  tables  contained  in  the  appendix  are 
very  good. 

DR.  WHITE'S  PRIVATE  ASYLUM  AT  HUDSON,  NEW  YORK. 

It  has  been  in  operation  12j^  years,  during  which  time  580 
patients  have  been  received.  During  the  last  year,  71  patients 
have  received  the  benefits  of  the  institution ;  38  have  been 
received  during  the  year.  Of  12  recent  cases,  10  have  been 
cured,  and  2  are  recovering.  Of  22  chronic  cases,  4  have  been 
cured,  and  2  are  recovering ;  15  have  been  improved,  and  1 
has  died. '  Of  the  intemperate  cases,  4  left  with  their  systems 
renovated,  and  resolving  to  abstain  from  all  intoxicating  drinks. 
There  remained  under  treatment,  at  the  close  of  the  year,  33 
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patients.  The  board  of  supervisors  of  the  county  paid  an 
official  visit  to  the  institution  in  November  last,  and  passed 
upon  it  high  commendation,  which  was  signed  by  the  chairman 
and  clerk,  furnished  to  the  proprietors,  and  published.  Thus 
the  board  of  supervisors  act,  in  some  measure,  the  part  of 
directors  or  trustees,  in  recommending  the  institution  to  the 
public. 

NEW  YORK  STATE  LUNATIC  ASYLUM. 

"  Dear  sir,  «•  Utica,  June  9, 1843. 

**  We  are  now  fairly  under  way,  and  thus  far  have  had  fair  weather. 

As  you  are  aware,  we  opened  the  institution  about  the  middle  of  January, 

1843; — have  since  received  145  patients;  50  of  them  came  the  last  month, 

and  others  are  arriving  daily.    We  shall  probably  be  full  in  a  short  time,  and, 

next  winter,  ask  for  additional  buildings.    I  am  pleased  to  be  able  to  tell  you 

that  our  arrangements  prove  better  than  I  anticipated,  and  the  whole  forms 

ao  exuedingly  com/bruAu  home  for  the  insane.    Our  large  halb,  each  220 

feet  by  13,  and  each  connected  with  a  dining-room,  and  large,  open  veranda, 

enable  patients  to  amuse  and  exercise  themselves  to  as  mat  an  extent  as  is 

desirable,  and  will  prove  useful  to  the  excited  and  the  melancholic ;  —  but  our 

large,  fine  farm  (125  acres)  is  our  best  remedy,  and  on  which  you  may  daily 

see  20,  30,  or  more  patients  voluntarily  engaged  in  various  kinds  of  labor; 

and  our  ladies  assist  us  in  furnishing  the  house,  as  we  make  all  our  mattresses, 

beds,  &C.,  ourselves.    On  the  whole,  we  think  we  are  doing  very  well ;  hut 

do  eomt  and  ste*    19  have  been  discharged  cured.    My  object  in  writing  you 

now  is  to  invite  you  to  the  dedication  of  otar  chapd,  My  12,  at  3,  P.  M.    Dr. 

Nott  is  expected  to  preach,  and  the  neighboring  clergy  to  be  present.    The 

latter  we  expect  to  invite  to  preach  for  us  for  a  few  weeks,  until  we  find  a 

good  chaplain. 

*<  In  baste,  but  with  very  great  respect, 

*' Your  obedient  servant, 

«*  A.  BRIGHAM." 

NEW  JERSEY  LUNATIC  ASYLUM. 

The  commissioners  for  selecting  a  site,  in  their  report,  sub- 
mitted to  the  legislature  November  8,  1842,  describe  several 
farms,  in  the  vicinity  of  Trenton  and  Princeton,  which  may 
be  bought  for  about  $100  an  acre.  They  do  not  select,  but 
deem  an  appropriation  of  $10,000  necessary  to  purchase  a 
suitable  one.  They  propose  to  erect  a  building,  with  a  front 
of  240  feet,  on  the  general  plan  of  the  Worcester  Asylum, 
which  may  accommodate  about  100  patients.  For  this  pur- 
pose, they  think  $24,000  will  be  necessary;  and  afterwards 
lateral  wings  may  be  erected,  at  an  expense  of  $18,000,  for 
the  accommodation  of  100  more  inmates.  The  whole  expense 
of  site  and  building,  with  wings  for  the  accommodation  of  200 
patients,  with  furniture,  the  commissioners  estimate  at  $75,000. 
Here  the  matter  is  left  in  the  report,  all  argument,  to  show  the 
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expediency  or  necessity  of  such  an  institution  in  New  Jersey, 
being  deemed  superfluous. 


PENNSYLVANIA  HOSPITAL  FOR  THE  INSANE. 

The  report  of  this  institution,  by  Thomas  S.  Kirkbride, 
M.  D.,  for  1842,  is  a  most  important  and  interesting  document. 
At  the  date  of  the  previous  report,  there  were  115  patients, 
since  which  123  have  been  admitted,  120  have  been  discharged 
or  died,  leaving  1 18  under  care,  at  the  close  of  the  year.  The 
whole  number  receiving  the  benefits  of  the  institution,  in  1842, 
was  238.  Of  those  discharged,  60  were  cured,  11  much  im- 
proved, 19  improved,  18  stationary,  and  12  died.  Of  those 
discharged  cured  last  year,  37  were  residents  of  the  Hospital 
not  exceeding  three  months.  The  report  contains  13  valuable 
statistical  tables.  The  arrangements  for  warming  the  building 
by  heated  air,  answer  well  the  purpose  designed.  The  supply 
of  water  has  been  abundant  at  all  times.  The  farm  is  large, 
beautiful,  and  productive.  The  location  proves  healthy.  Dr. 
Kirkbride's  remarks  upon  the  importance  and  economy  of 
early  treatment,  the  visits  of  friends,  and  the  avoidance  of  de- 
ception with  the  insane,  are  all  good.  There  is  a  paragraph 
or  two  in  the  report,  concerning  the  mode  of  treatment,  which 
we  quote  at  length :  — 

<<Writiiig,  drawingr,  painting,  the  study  of  the  mathematics,  and  other 
hranchcs  of  learning,  have  tended  to  be^ile  many  tedious  hours.  Several 
gentlemen  have  been  usefully  engaged  m  imparting  instruction  to  others  in 
the  same  ward,  and  two  have  been  improved  by  givmg  regular  lessons,  for  a 
short  time,  in  one  of  the  modem  languages. 

**  In  this  way,  several  patients  have  been  strikingly  benefited,  by  associating 
with  others  in  the  HospitaL  The  conversation  and  peculiarities  of  his  neigh- 
bor have  often  tended  to  withdraw  a  monomaniac's  attention  from  himself; 
and,  in  a  few  instances,  I  have  seen  striking  good  effected  by  asking  one 
patient  to  take  special  notice  and  care  of  another.  To  two  or  three,  who  have 
been  under  treatment  this  year,  I  can  most  truly,  and  do  cheeriully,  award 
a  very  considerable  share  of  the  credit  of  restoring  moVe  than  one  patient ; 
and  the  most  pleasant  part  of  these  cases  was,  tliat,  while  benefiting  their 
neighbors,  their  own  delusions  were  found  to  have  vanashed.'' "- 

The  whole  report  and  institution  are  worthy  of  admiration 
and  praise. 


STATE  ASYLUM   FOR   THE    INSANE    POOR  IN    PENNSYLVANIA 

We  find  in  a  June  number  of  the  Sabbath  School  Journal, 
published  in  Philadelphia  by  the  American  Sunday  School 
Union,  the  following  article  on  this  subject :  — 
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^THE    COITDITIOJV   OF   THE   IlfSAfCE. 

<<  It  is  to  be  regretted  that,  after  all  the  labor  and  expense  bestowed  on  the 
preliminaiy  measures,  the  project  of  a  State  Lunatic  Asylum  for  Pennsylvania, 
should  have  been  so  ignominiously  defeated.  Several  hundred  dollars,  and 
many  months  of  valuable  time,  were  freely  contributed  to  bring  the  subject 
properly  before  the  public  and  the  legislature.  The  necessary  act  was  passed 
with  gratifving  unanimity ;  and  every  thing  but  the  times  promised  an  early 
and  liberal  provision  for  the  suffering  maniacs  in  Jails,  Alms-Houses,  and 
private  custody.  It  would  seem,  however,  as  if  there  was  nothing  too  sacred 
or  Dure  for  a  selfish  spirit  to  crawl  over  and  cover  with  its  filthy  slime ;  and, 
witnout  going  into  the  offensive  details  of  the  matter,  it  may  suffice  to  say 
that,  for  some  cause,  it  was  judged  proper  to  arrest  the  proceedings  under  the 
act,  and  to  suspend  all  further  measures  in  relation  to  an  Asylum.  When,  or 
under  what  auspices,  it  may  be  revived,  is  quite  uncertain,  in  the  mean 
time,  it  must  be  a  source  of  deep  sorrow  to  any  compassionate  mind,  that  the 
Buffering  which  such  a  Hospital  would  unquestionably  have  alleviated,  (if  not 
prevented,)  must  still  be  endured ;  and  that  the  ancient  and  proverbially  be- 
nevolent state  of  Pennsylvania  must  still  be  destitute  of  an  institution,  which 
80  large  a  proportion  of  her  sister  states  have  provided. 

<<  It  is  no  consolation  to  be  told  that  the  necessary  funds  could  not  have 
been  obtained,  if  all  things  else  had  been  properly  managed.  We  have 
reason  to  believe  that  persons  would  have  been  found  disposed  to  take  the 
stock  which  was  authorized  by  the  act,  without  any  view  to  profit,  and  even 
with  the  certainty  of  considerable  loss.  A  single  individual  was  found  ready, 
in  a  neighboring  state,  to  appropriate  to  a  like  object,  from  his  private  funds, 
an  amount  equal  to  the  whole  sum  contemplated  by  the  Pennsylvania  act ; 
and  who  knows  what  some  opulent  citizens  among  us  might  have  been 
prompted  to  do,  had  not  the  fiendish  spirit  of  self-aggrandizement,  or  political 
favoritism,  clothed  the  whole  project  with  suspicion  and  dishonor  ?  The  sub- 
ject has  been  presented  to  our  minds  within  a  short  time  with  fresh  interest, 
by  two  facts  communicated  to  us  by  an  intelligent  firiend,  as  within  his  per- 
sonal knowledge.  A  young  man  in  Bucks  county  was  confined  in  the  mad 
apartment  of  a  Poor-House.  He  was  seized  with  the  small-pox.  This  so 
alarmed  the  inmates  and  guardians  of  the  house,  that  they  favored  his  escape. 
He  hastened  to  his  home.  His  appearance  threw  the  neighborhood  into  a 
perfect  consternation,  and  all  avoided  him.  He  found  a  resting-place,  at  last, 
with  a  relation,  in  a  poor,  miserable  bouse,  where  he  soon  after  died  from 
sheer  neglect  What  cruelty  of  savage  or  pagan  can  exceed  this?  The 
other  case  is  that  of  a  young  man,  a  school-mate  of  our  informant,  who  is,  and 
has  been  for  four  and  a  half  years,  confined  in  chains  in  his  father's  house, 
notwithstanding  his  derangement  is  of  the  mildest  form,  and  by  no  means 
requiring  restraint  Both  these  unhappy  cases,  and  many  scores  like  them, 
would  luive  been  provided  for  at  once  in  the  proposed  Hospital;  and  life 
would  have  been  preserved,  reason  restored,  families  blessed,  and  the  com- 
manity  be  decidedly  the  gainers. 

**  And  roust  the  sufferings  of  so  many  hundreds  of  our  fellow-citizens  be 
endured,  and  aggravated,  and  rendered  irremediable,  by  long  delay  ?  Is  there 
not  some  form  of  relief  for  at  least  a  portion  of  them  ? 

'^  In  the  county  of  Philadelphia  alone,  there  are  at  least  230  lunatic  paupers, 
far  whom  no  suitable  provision  is  now  made.  This  is  as  many,  perhaps,  as  it 
would  be  desirable  to  have  collected  in  one  place,  under  the  supervision  of 
one  physician  or  governor.  Migbt  it  not  be  wise,  as  well  as  humane  policy^  to 
erect  forthwith  a  plain,  substantial  Hospital,  with  suitable  out-p^rounds,  on  a 
spot  easy  of  access  from  the  city,  and  yet  so  far  removed  from  it  as  to  be  ob- 
tained at  a  low  price  ?  Such  sites,  in  these  times,"  are  not  difficult  to  be  ob- 
tained; and  perhaps  one  might  be  found,  the  buildings  of  which  would  suffice 
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for  the  purpose  of  a  Hospital,  at  least  for  a  few  years,  without  material  ex- 
pensive alterations  or  additions,  except  for  repairs  and  fences ;  for  it  is  one 
of  the  prominent  advantages  of  the  improved  system  of  treating  the  insane, 
that  much  less  expense  is  necessary  in  providing  against  escapes,  &c.,  than 
in  former  times.  It  is  not  our  province  to  enlarge  on  this  suggestion ;  our 
chief  object  in  advertincr  to  this  topic  at  all,  is  to  recall  the  attention  of  benev- 
olent people  to  the  condition  of  the  lunatic  paupers  of  our  community,  and  to 
inquire  whether  some  more  general  relief  cannot  be  afforded,  in  the  absence 
of  public  provision,  for  their  restoration  or  comfort" 

WESTERN  LUNATIC  ASYLUM  OF  VIRGINIA. 

The  report  of  this  institution  by  the  court  of  directors  and 
Dr.  Stribling,  is  a  very  fine  document.  The  legislature  appro- 
priated, last  year,  $22,000  for  current  expenses ;  $9,060  44,  to 
pay  off  the  balance  of  a  debt  contracted  some  time  since  for 
additional  buildings ;  and  $24,000,  for  new  buildings.  With 
this  appropriation,  a  large  three-story  building,  to  accommodate 
45  females,  and  two  large  buildings  for  noisy  patients,  are  to 
be  erected  and  completed  by  the  first  day  of  July,  1844.  The 
directors  have  been  successful  in  supplying  the  institution  with 
an  inexhaustible  supply  of  good  water,  conducted  from  a  foun- 
tain two  miles  distant,  through  three-inch  iron  pipes,  and  dis- 
tributed most  conveniently  about  the  groimds  and  buildings. 
The  directors  confidently  hope  that  Dr.  Stribling  will  not  be 
obliged  permanently  to  retire  from  the  institution,  on  account 
of  ill  health,  as  he  fears  he  may  be  obliged  to  do. 

.The  superintendent,  in  his  report,  gives  the  number  of 
patients,  during  the  last  year,  as  being  152 ;  number  at  the 
commencement  of  the  year,  99 ;  at  the  close  of  the  year,  110 ; 
received  during  the  year,  53.  In  no  year  have  so  many  been 
received  and  benefited,  and  yet  in  no  year  have  there  been  so 
many  applicants  who  could  not  be  admitted.  Of  the  dis- 
charged, 42  in  number,  19  were  recovered,  7  improved  and 
unimproved,  15  died,  and  1  eloped.  The  unusually-large 
number  of  deaths.  Dr.  Stribling  says,  was  not  owing  to  its 
locality,  construction,  or  general  management.  The  first 
suicide  since  the  institution  was  opened,  took  place  during  the 
last  year,  by  a  patient's  striking  his  head  against  the  walls  of 
his  room.  Dr.  StribHng's  report  contains  9  valuable  statistical 
tables,  with  useful  and  important  remarks,  and  many  important 
practical  observations  on  medication,  moral  means,  classification, 
diet,  amusements,  books  and  periodicals  for  the  library,  labor 
and  employment,  rehgious  services,  early  application  of  reme- 
-dies,  discharged  cases,  and  simulated  insanity.  Altogether, 
the  report  is  more  full  and  important  than  any  which  have 
preceded  it. 
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LUNATIC  ASYLUM  AT  COLUMBIA,  SOUTH  CAROLINA. 

The  first  published  report,  which  we  have  ever  seen  from 
this  institution,  we  have  received  during  the  last  year.  It  is 
a  valuable  document,  prepared  with  much  labor.  It  contains 
a  report  of  a  conunittee  of  the  regents,  which  lays  down  the 
general  principles  on  which  all  good  Asylums  are  conducted, 
and  gives  a  brief  history  of  the  efforts  which  have  been  made 
in  this  country  for  the  insane;  —  also,  the  report  of  the  physi- 
cian, by  which  it  appears  that  the  Asylum  in  South  Carolina 
was  at  first  rendered  impopular  by  the  improper  conduct  of 
those  employed  in  planning  and  erecting  the  buildings.  He 
says  large  sums  of  money  were  uselessly  expended,  so  that 
the  Asylum  became  a  by-word  and  reproach.  He  suggests 
many  improvements  of  modem  times,  by  which  all  unfa- 
vorable early  impressions  may  be  removed.  The  number  of 
patients,  since  Dr.  Trezevant  took  charge  of  the  institution,  has 
been  206,  of  which  number  83  have  been  cured,  and  removed 
much  improved,  and  54  have  died,  and  6  have  committed  sui- 
cide. If  the  improvements  suggested  by  the  physician  should 
be  made,  more  favorable  results  may  hereafter  be  expected. 

The  superintendent,  Mr.  Parker,  says, — 

'^  Although  many  of  the  unfortanate  inmates  of  this  institatiou  were  brought 
here  in  chains,  and  represented  as  being  exceeding^ly  dangerous,  we  have 
invariably,  on  their  admission,  released  £em  from  £eir  shackles,  and  in  no 
case  have  we  had  cause  to  regret  the  experiment  A  persuasiTO  and  con- 
ciliatory manner,  on  the  {Murt  of  the  keeper,  has  greater  influence  with  the 
most  insane,  than  any  punishment  which  can  be  enforced. 

<*  There  is  sometimes  a  difficulty  among  the  patients.  On  such  occasions,  the 
cause  may  be  traced  to  my  own  mismanagement,  or  that  of  some  one  of  the 
keepers.  Hence  the  great  importance  of  selecting  suitable  persons  for  taking 
charge  of  them ;  they  aid  mucn  in  the  recovery  of  the  patients ;  while  an  im- 
proper penon  may  effectually  counteract  every  prescription  of  the  physician." 

There  is  great  good  sense  in  these  remarks,  and,  if  we  do 
not  entirely  misinterpret  the  language  of  this  report  from  the 
regents,  the  physician,  and  the  superintendent,  of  the  South 
Carolina  Lunatic  Asylum,  a  new  day  has  dawned  upon  that 
institution. 

OHIO  LUNATIC  ASYLUM. 

The  Fourth  Report  of  this  institution  is  more  full  and  im- 
portant than  any  which  have  preceded  it.  They  have  all 
l)een  very  good,  but  this  appears  to  us  to  be  the  best.  Dr. 
Awl  is  an  admirable  superintendent ;  and  this  and  all  the  other 
humane  and  criminal  institutions  at  Columbus,  speak  well  for 
the  future  as  well  as  the  past,  in  this  new  and  growing  state. 

a* 
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It  is  remarkable  that  an  example  is  set  to  every  other  western 
state,  at  Columbus,  Ohio,  in  regard  to  suitable  provision  for 
the  insane,  the  blind,  and  the  criminal  and  vicious.  Not  that 
the  institutions  here  are  perfect,  (for  instance,  the  Penitentiary 
has  no  religious  teacher  provided  by  law;  and  supported  by  the 
state,)  but  it  is  surprising  and  delightful  to  see  such  noble 
foundations  laid,  in  a  state  so  new,  for  so  many  important  and 
humane  institutions. 

**  Institutions  of  benevolence,"  says  Dr.  Awl,  «  belong  to  God.  They  are 
the  fruit  of  that  spirit  which  breathes  peace  upon  earth,  and  the  durable 
pyramids  which  mark  the  triumphant  progress  of  the  Christian  world. 

^  Since  the  date  of  our  last  report,  we  have  been  blessed  with  general 
health,  comfort,  and  safety.  No  serious  accident  has  occurred,  either  in  the 
house,  or  with  the  numerous  patients,  who  have  almost  constantly  been  em- 
ployed in  the  open  air. 

<*We  still  continue  to  have  a  crowded  house  at  all  times;  the  average 
number  of  inmates  accommodated,  in  the  past  year,  being  145,  which  is  greater 
than  at  any  former  period ;  whilst  the  number  waiting  for  places,  in  different 
parts  of  the  state,  is  increased  rather  than  diminished." 

Dr.  Awl's  report  contains  22  statistical  tables,  with  remarks 
which  we  deem  of  great  value.  We  have  space  for  only  the 
results  of  the  Ohio  Asylum  from  its  commencement :  — 

1839.  1840. 

Admitted, 157  ...  101 

Discharged,     ...  42  .  .  .  78 

Recovered,  ....  27  .  .  .  63 

Died, 8  .  .  .  14 

Eloped, 1  .  .  .  2 

Per  cent,  of  recoveries  on  all  the  recent  cases  discharged  in' 
three  complete  years,  86.05. 

Average  per  cent,  of  recoveries  on  all  the  old  cases  dis- 
charged in  three  complete  years,  35.63. 

The  expenditures  the  last  year  have  been  $15,877  44;  the 
receipts,  $19,357  85;  of  which  $17,000  was  from  the  state 
treasury,  $2,304  67,  from  patients,  and  $53  18,  from  an 
individual. 

Dr.  Awl  has  a  few  remarks  upon  moral  treatment  and  re- 
straints, w^hich  we  cannot  deny  ourselves  the  peasure  of 
quoting :  — 

"  Our  system  of  discipline  depends  upon  neither  secret  arts  nor  physical 
force,  it  is  entirely  based  upon  the  plainest  and  most  simple  principles  of 
parental  kindness  and  common  sense,  with  such  tact  and  ingenuity  as  neces- 
sity may  suggest,  or  occasion  require.  A  cheerful,  encouraging,  friendly 
address ;  kind  but  firm  manners  ;  to  be  patient  to  hear,  but  cautiously  prudent 
in  answering ;  never  making  a  promise  that  cannot  safely  be  performed,  and 
when  made  never  to  break  it ;  to  be  vigilant  and  decided ;  prompt  to  control, 
when  necessary,  and  willing,  but  cautious,  in  removing  it,  when  once  im- 
posed;—  these  are  qualities  which  will  command  the  respect,  and  gratitude, 
and  attention  of  the  misguided  lunatic,  when  they  could  never  be  attained 
by  force. 


1841. 

1842. 

Total. 

.  .  85  . 

.  .  65  . 

,   .    408 

.  .  81  . 

.  .  66  . 

.  .  266 

.  .  44  . 

.  .  41  .  , 

.  .  165 

.  .  14  . 

.  .  11  .  , 

.  .     47 

.  .     2  . 

.  .     1  .  , 

.  .       6 
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**T%6  great  poinU  arcj  —  a  kind  hearty  pure  motives,  and  sound  jtuigmenL 

"We  allow  no  one  in  our  employ  to  insult,  taunt,  ridicule,  abuse,  strike, 

▼hip,  chain,  or  iron  a  patient,  under  any  circumstances  whatever.    There 

never  was  a  man  or  woman  chained  or  put  in  irons  of  any  kind,  since  the 

Asylum  received  a  patient ;  and  we  never  had  a  strait  jacket  in  our  possession." 

The  simple  leather  wrist-bands ;  the  waist-belt,  fastened  to 
the  back  of  a  chair;  the  leather  mitten  or  muff;  the  arm-chair, 
and  the  strong-room  for  seclusion,  are  the  restraints  named  by 
Dr.  Awl  as  sometimes,  but  seldom,  in  use  at  Columbus. 

**  At  the  moment  we  are  engaged  in  the  composition  of  this  paragraph," 
he  says,  *<  with  148  insane  persons  under  charge  m  the  Asvlum,  there  is  not 
a  single  individual  under  any  other  restraint  than  the  walls  of  the  Asylum ; 
and  this  is  frequently  the  case  for  weeks  together.  They  talk  in  England 
and  on  the  continent  of  their  recent  imvrav^ienU  in  these  respects ;  of  the 
value  of  mild  treatment,  and  the  disuse  or  all  harsh  means  and  cruel  restraints, 
describing  at  the  same  time  the  means  which  their  experience  has  proved  to  be 
sufficient  It  is  well.  We  are  thankful  that  the  thinga  which  they  have  laid 
aside  have  never  been  in  service  with  us.  What  they  call  mild  restraints 
have  always  been  our  strongest  measures,  and  the'u*  conclusions  our  point  of 
beginning." 

Dr.  Awl  and  the  Ohio  Lunatic  Asylum  have  our  best  wishes 
for  their  continued  prosperity. 


We  close  this  notice  of  Lunatic  Asylums,  and  this  part  of 
our  Report,  with  a  tabular  view  of  fourteen  Asylums,  for  the 
year  1842  :  — 


Fouctaen  Lanatte  Asyluiiu  in  1849. 


Maine  Asylum,  at  Augusta, 

New  Hampahire  Asylum,  at  Concord, 
Vennont  Aaylum,  at  Brattleboro', . . . 
McLean  Asylum,  at  Charlestown,.  r 
Boston  Asylum,  at  South  Boston,. . . . 
Massactauaetu  Asylum,  at  Worcester, 
Connecticut  Retreat,  at  Hartford,.. < 

New  York  Asylum,  at  Utica, c 

,  at  Bloomingdale, 

Dr.  White's  Asylum,  at  Hudson,  N.  Y. 
Pennsylvania    Asylum,!  twcv  miles 

west  of  Pbiladelphia, 

Friends'  Asylum  at  Frankford,  seven 

milea  north  of  Pbiladelphia, 

Virginia  Asylum,  at  Btaunton, 

South  Carohna  Asylum,  at  Columbia,^ 
Ohio  Asylum,  at  Columbus, 


Total  in  fourteen  Asylums,. 


141 
76 
19G 
371 
148 
4ii9 
179 
145 
219 
71 

238 


207 
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18 


2569 


54 

■  •  •  • 

95 
143 
108 
231 

83 

k  •  •  • 

133 
38 

115 

58 
99 

142 
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65 

47 
113 
133 

95 
238 

90 
126 
110 

33 

118 

56 
110 

142 


9 
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9 


87 
76 

101 

129 
40 

198 
96 

145 
86 
33 

123 

39 
53 

65 


1298  1478|l271 
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36 
12 
49 
80 
17 
88 
56 
19 
55 
14 

60 

13 
19 

41 


559 


8 


11 
4 


23 


"8 

I 

J 

I 

s 
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16 
10 

12 

9 

25 

16 


15 
23 

19 

10 


155 


■c 

9 

'Si 
8 

9 


6 

1 

6 

15 

17 

12 

8 


7 
1 

12 

3 
15 
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76 
424 

2142 
193 

1557 

1164 
145 

2784 


299 

784 


11  408 
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6 

9 

I 


69 

12 

179 

957 

3b 
670 

65:; 

•  •  •  • 

1255 

530 

90 
263 
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13 
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29 
311 

•  ■  •  • 

•  ■  •  ■ 

1319 


1 


&s 

I 

1840 
1842 
183  J 
1818 
1839 
IS33 
1824 
1843 
1821 
1833 

1841 

1817 
lf28 

1833 


*  araf  awmy  u  IncanMe,  19 ;  to  Jalb  and  Hooks  of  Cemetioa,  53. 

t  TIhs  PmnntyWmnin.  Iloaoital  wm  rounHed  In  1752;  bu  zeGelted  40,000  poUenU,  of  whom  4336  were  ionna;  of  Ukm 
MtS  »«re  eniiieij  rceoverra.  and  913  improred. 

*  Ytmr  I84i,  twAng  third  month. 

f  la  1830,  53  i  la  1849,  63 ;  in  7  yttLttf  ander  tRAtmeat,  906 ;  eared  sod  noeh  improTod  dwAng  (be  Ume,  83 ;  died,  64. 
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PART   11. 

HOUSES   OP   REFUGE. 

DOCUMENTS. 

The  House  of  Reformation  for  Juvenile  Delinquents,  at 
South  Boston,  publishes  no  report  itself;  but  a  committee  of 
the  city  government,  through  their  chairman,  Moses  Grant, 
Esq.,  has  for  six  years  made  a  report  on  the  institutions,  includ- 
ing this  at  South  Boston,  and  the  inspectors  of  Prisons  for  the 
county  of  Suffolk  have  made  a  report  semiannually.  These 
documents  are  very  valuable.  So  few  of  them,  however,  are 
published,  that  very  few  persons  ever  see  them,  and,  after  a 
little  time,  they  caim'ot  be  obtained. 

Eighteenth  Annual  Report  of  the  Managers  of  the  Society 
for  the  Reformation  of  Juvenile  Delinquents,  to  the  Legislature 
of  the  State,  and  Corporation  of  the  City  of  New  York.  Octavo  ; 
pages  42.     Mahlon  Day,  Printer. 

The  Fifteenth  Annual  Report  of  the  House  of  Refuge  of 
Philadelphia ;  with  an  Appendix.  Octavo ;  pages  28.  E.  G. 
Dorsey,  Printer. 


HOUSE  OF  REFORMATION  AT  SOUTH  BOSTON. 

Daniel  Chandler,  superintendent. 

William  R.  Lincoln,  assistant  superintendent  and  teacher. 

Samuel  Fisk,  assistant. 

No  other  officers. 

Number  of  inmates,  56,  of  whom  6  are  colored ;  no  females. 
Work  of  the  house  done  mostly  by  the  boys.  Rise  early,  —  at 
5  o'clock,  in  summer,  —  make  their  own  beds,  sweep  their  own 
rooms,  and  get  ready  for  prayers,  reading  the  Scriptures,  and 
singing,  at  a  quarter  before  6  o'clock.  Nearly  all  sing,  and 
those  who  do  not,  at  first,  with  a  very  few  exceptions,  soon 
learn.  Breakfast  at  7.  Play  in  a  yard,  about  100  feet  by  80, 
from  breakfast  till  7  o'clock.  Work  from  7  to  10 ;  attend 
school  from  10  to  3,  with  an  hour's  intermission  for  dinner  and 
play.  Work  from  3  till  6.  Sup  at  6.  Play  till  dark.  Settle 
accounts  for  good  or  bad  behavior  every  evening  ;  the  remain- 
der of  the  evening  being  spent  in  intellectual  exercises  for  rec- 
reation and  amusement.     Retire  at  half  past  8  o'clock. 

Although  the  number  of  children  is  not  large,  in  this  insti- 
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tution,  if  it  is  large  enough  to  take  all  from  the  city  who  need 
its  benefits,  what  more  could  be  desired  ?  unless  it  be  that  the 
benefits  of  it  should  be  extended  to  other  parts  of  the  state,  by 
opening  its  doors,  as  in  the  House  of  Refuge  in  New  York,  for 
juvenile  delinquents  from  all  parts  of  the  state,  whose  way- 
wardness might  be  corrected  in  this  institution.  It  will  be 
difficult  to  find  a  place,  in  this  or  any  other  state,  where  this 
class  of  boys  can  with  more  certainty  receive  benefit.  The 
labor  is  wholesome  and  abundant,  at  certain  hours  ;  the  school 
is  of  the  first  order  for  any  place ;  food,  recreation,  and  play, 
are  all  well  provided;  the  chapel,  school-room,  work-shop, 
play-grounds,  and  garden,  are  all  good,  well  arranged,  and  beau- 
tiful. The  Sabbath  is  observed  as  in  the  best-regulated  Chris- 
tian communities  and  families.  Public  worship  twice  a  day, 
Sabbath  school  instruction  and  reading.  The  health  is  almost 
perfect.  There  has  been  no  death  for  18  months.  The  op- 
portunity for  bad  boys,  when  reformed,  to  be  well  apprenticed, 
is  very  good. 

We  greatly  lament  that  this  institution  itself  does  not  furnish 
and  publish  an  annual  report,  which  might  be  preserved  as  the 
published  and  authorized  record  of  its  important  results. 


HOUSE  OF  REFUGE  IN  NEW  YORK. 

This  is  an  institution  like  that  in  Boston,  for  the  benefit  of 
juvenile  delinquents.  It  has  been  in  operation  18  years.  The 
number  of  boys  and  girls  received  from  the  commencement  to 
January  1,  1843,  was  3,128,  of  whom  897  were  girls.  Of  the 
whole  number,  2,817  have  been  bound  as  apprentices. 

<*  If  there  is  one  fact,"  say  the  managers,  **  which  shows  forth  the  utility  and 
beneficial  effects  of  this  institution,  it  is  the  large  number  of  youths,  of  both 
sexes,  who  have  been  rescued  from  a  life  of  vice  and  degradation,  and  thus 
assisted  in  their  progress  to  virtue  and  usefulness." 

Number  of  children  in  the  house,  January  1,  1842, .  .  .  275 

Number  received  during  the  year, 284 

Number  enjoying  its  benefits  in  1842, 559 

Number  remaining  January  1,  1843, 306 

Number  apprenticed  during  the  year, 253 

The  great  cause  of  delinquency  is  idleness. 

Time  is  divided,  in  this  institution  for  reformation,  between 
the  "work-shop,  school-room,  play-ground,  dining-room,  and 
dormitory  ;  about  8  hours  to  labor,  about  8  hours  to  study  and 
recreation,  and  about  8  hours  to  rest. 

The  great  lessons  inculcated  are,  1st,  cleanliness  in  person, 
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habitation,  and  dress;  2d,  early  rising;  3d,  order  and  regu- 
iarity;  4th,  truth;  5th,  industry;  6th,  moral  and  religious 
observances. 

A  library  of  576  volumes  of  good  books  is  provided  for  their 
instruction  and  amusement. 

The  Sabbath  is  observed  in  the  manner  most  common  in 
very  well  regulated  Christian  communities  and  families:  — 
public  worship  twice,  Sabbath  school  instruction,  reading,  rest 
from  labor,  &c.  &c. 

The  health  is  indicated  by  the  bill  of  mortality ;  2  deaths 
only  last  year,  among  nearly  300  inmates. 

The  receipts  have  been  $21,350  42;  the  disbursements, 
$21,228  62 ;  leaving  a  balance,  in  favor  of  the  institution,  of 
$121  80. 

Receipts  from  following  sources :  — 

Balance  from  last  year's  account^ $  135  50 

Labor  of  the  children, 4,212  69 

Marine  Hospital  fund, 8,000  00 

Licenses  of  theatres  and  circuses, 2,800  00 

Corporation  of  the  city  of  New  York,  from  excise  )  .  ^^  ^^ 

fund, I  " 

Legacy  from  the  estate  of  Archibald  Campbell,    .  .  1,202  23 

Finance  committee, 300  00 

$21,350  42 

A  new  stone  building  has  been  erected,  during  the  year,  89^ 
feet  by  34^,  2  stories  high,  to  enlarge  the  accommodations. 

The  benefits  of  the  institution  are  extended  to  colored  (about 
one  sixth  pact  of  the  whole)  as  well  as  to  white  children.  It 
is  the  same  in  Boston.  But  it  is  not  so  in  Philadelphia.  Very 
just  and  severe  remarks  have  been  made  on  Philadelphia,  for 
such  a  distinction.  But  as  colored  children  were  not  received 
in  either  of  the  three  cities  for  several  years,  possibly,  since 
they  are  now  received  in  two  of  them,  it  may  soon  be  done  in 
Philadelphia. 

The  annual  report  contains,  in  the  appendix,  the  reports  of 
the  ladies'  committee,  physician,  teacher,  and  matron,  — all  im- 
portant and  interesting  documents. 

Although  the  deaths  have  been  but  2,  and  two  thirds  of  the 
year  there  was  very  little  sickness,  still,  in  the  other  four 
months,  there  were  many  hospital  cases,  mostly  froim  sore 
eyes;  75  were  thus  afflicted.  In  no  case  has  the  sight 
been  lost,  and  in  only  two  or  three  cases  has  the  eye  been 
at  all  injured. 

An  abstract  of  the  daily  journal,  and  extracts  from  19  or  20 
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letters  of  a  very  encouraging  character,  concerning  the  good 
behavior  of  children  who  have  been  apprenticed,  close  this 
report. 

May  this  institution,  so  rich  in  blessings  to  poor  children, 
continue  its  great  usefulness ! 


HOUSE  OF  REFUGE  IN  PHILADELPHIA. 

This  institution,  like  the  House  of  Reformation  in  Boston, 
and  the  House  of  Refuge  in  New  York,  is  for  the  benefit  of 
juvenile  delinquents.  It  has  been  in  operation  15  years;  has 
received  1119  boys,  and  485  girls;  total,  1604.  On  the  1st  of 
January,  1842,  there  were  150  inmates ;  during  the  year,  109 
were  received,  and  109  discharged,  leaving  150  at  the  close  of 
the  year.  Of  those  received,  100  were  sent  by  magistrates 
and  courts,  5  were  returned  by  their  masters,  and  4  returned 
voluntarily.  Of  those  discharged,  54  were  indentured  as  ap- 
prentices, 7  were  sent  to  sea,  22  were  returned  to  their  friends, 
11  became  of  age  to  be  free,  11  were  not  proper  subjects,  3 
died,l  escaped;  total  discharged,  109. 

Expenditures,  $18,013  36 ;  receipts,  $23,060  48.  Of  the 
receipts,  $2,269  10  were  for  labor  of  boys;  $9,000  from 
county  commissioners,  by  legislative  appropriation ;  and  $5,000 
from  the  state  treasury,  by  legislative  appropriation. 

The  annual  report  contains  very  full  accounts,  from  the 
superintendent,  of  the  work  done  by  the  boys,  and  of  the  ex- 
penses of  the  institution ;  — also  from  the  ladies'  visiting  com- 
mittee, and  from  the  teachers  of  both  the  boys'  and  girls'  schools. 

The  appendix  contains  extracts  from  30  letters,  concerning 
the  good  conduct,  with  few  exceptions,  of  boys  and  girls  who 
have  been  apprenticed. 

SUMMARY. 

Total  number  of  children  and  youth,  in  the  three  institutions, 
at  the  close  of  the  last  year,  512* 

Total  number  received  last  year,  in  New  York  and  Phila- 
delphia, 393. 

Total  number  apprenticed,  in  New  York  and  Philadelphia, 
last  year,  307. 

Total  number  received  from  the  commencement,  in  New 
York  and  Philadelphia,  4,732. 

Total  number  apprenticed,  in  New  York  alone,  2,817. 

Total  number  of  deaths,  in  the  three  institutions,  during  the 
last  y«ar,  5,  or  less  than  1  in  100. 
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PAST  III. 


COUNTY  PRISONS  AND  HOUSES  OF  CORRECTION. 

The  best  model  County  Prisons  known  to  us,  in  the  whole 
world,  are  in  Connecticut ;  and  the  best  model  House  of  Cor- 
rection is  at  South  Boston,  Mass.  Captain  Robbins,  the  master 
of  the  House  of  Correction  at  South  Boston,  is  quoted  in 
Germany  as  a  master  of  his  art,  although  he  has  been  spoken  of 
very  contemptuously  in  Philadelphia,  where  he  has  visited  the 
institutions  for  solitary  confinement,  and  exposed  some  of  their 
weak  points.  If  any  one  doubts  his  character  or  ability  in  this 
department  of  human  affairs,  let  him  go  and  see  the  institution 
under  his  care.  It  has  often  been  described  in  the  reports  of 
this  Society.     It  speaks  for  itself. 

In  Hartford,,New  Haven,  and  Norwich,  Conn.,  are  well  and 
cheaply-constructed,  well-managed,  and  reformatory  County 
Prisons.  The  plan  of  building  (the  working  plan)  is  attached 
to  the  cover  of  this  Report,  and  will  be,  till  something  as  good 
or  better  is  devised.  It  is  substantially  the  Auburn  plan,  —  a 
Prison  within  a  Prison, — almost  perfectly  secure, — as  light 
as  day, — cool  in  summer,  and  easily  warmed  in  winter, — as 
neat  as  a  pin,  —  easily  inspected, — well  arranged  for  clas- 
sification, labor,  solitary  confinement  at  night,  instruction, 
supervision,  and  government.  Let  it  be  imitated  till  it  is 
surpassed. 

As  a  specimen  of  the  manner  of  doing  things,  so  new,  strange, 
and  important,  in  a  common  Jail,  we  give  an  extract  from  a 
letter  recently  received  from  the  keeper  of  the  Hartford  County 
Prison :  — 

^  Habttord,  February  22, 1843. 

«  On  my  return  yesterday  from  a  short  absence,  I  found  your  letter,  in 
answer  to  mine  of  the  15th  inst ;  and  to  your  very  kind  inquiries  I  cannot 
refijse  an  answer,  although  brief.  Our  ordinary  means  of  religious  instruction, 
here,  are,  preaching,  by  Rev.  Mr.  Gallaudet,  on  the  Sabbath ;  reading  a  chapter 
of  Divine  Truth,  and  invoking  the  Divine  blessing  in  prayer,  every  mommg, 
with  the  prisoners,  at  the  commencement  of  the  day's  labor.  Every  Saturday 
evening,  and  sometimes  on  other  evenings,  I  take  my  whole  family  into  the 
hall,  assemble  the  prisoners,  and  spend  the  evening  in.  giving  them  the  best 
counsel,  admonitions,  and  religious  instruction,  that  I  am  capable  of;  with 
prayer,  and  singing,  in  which  all  who  can  sing  join  with  my  family.  Some- 
times, by  way  of  variety,  my  wife  reads  some  interesting  religious  book.  We 
try  to  make  it,  in  short,  a  simple,  unassuming  family  devotional  circle  ;  and  it 
would  do  your  heart  good  to  look  in  upon  us,  on  these  occasions,  and  witness 
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the  interest  manifested  by  these  misguided  and  unhappy  beings,  to  many  of 
whom  these  are  new  and  strange  scenes.  The  effect  of  all  this  is,  on  all 
occasions,  to  produce  that  subdued,  chastened  tone  of  temper  and  spirit,  which 
is  more  efficacious  by  far,  in  mere  discipline,  than  stripes.  But  in  the  early 
part  of  the  present  winter,  an  increasing  interest  was  evident,  and  personal 
couTersation  upon  those  things  which  pertain  to  their  everlasting  peace  was 
not  only  welcome  to,  but  strongly  solicited  by,  many  of  the  nrisoners.  Such 
conversations  were  had ;  our  evening  meetings  were  held  oftencr ;  exerciser 
took  a  more  earnest,  fervent  cast  j  and  we  have  now  pretty  good  evidence  that 
these  poor  outcasts,  abandoned,  as  they  have  been  almost,  by  their  fellow-men, 
and  cut  off  from  their  society  and  their  sympathies,  have  not  been  abandoned 
by  their  God ;  but  that  he  has  visited  them  in  Prison  by  his  Spirit,  and,  in 
some  five  or  six  cases  at  least,  by  his  pardoning  grace ;  thps  showing  them 
that  *  his  ways  are  higher  than  our  ways,'  and  his  government  more  merciful 
than  man's ;  for  while  man  exacts  the  full  penalty,  to  the  uttermost  farthing, 
for  a  violated  law,  God  offers  a  full,  free  paraon  to  the  contrite  offender.  The 
interest  still  continues,  though,  perhaps,  a  very  little  abated.  I  ought  to  add, 
perhaps,  that  my  assistant,  a  very  devoted  man,  an  ecclesiastical  student,  who 
designs  himself  for  the  missionary  service  eventually,  and  who  lives  to  do 
good,  has  engaged  heartily  in  all  our  efforts  here.  He  is  the  overseer  of  the 
work-shop, — a  practical  mechanic,  and  works  at  his  trade." 

The  above  extract  shows  the  means  and  results  of  moral 
instruction  and  improvement  in  a  Jail. 

How  are  the  prisoners  made  to  work  in  a  Jail,  before  trial  and 
after  trial,  old  and  young,  men  and  women,  vagabonds,  and  all 
others  ?  Simply  by  giving  them  a  place,  an  opportunity,  and  a 
little  care,  supervision,  and  instruction,  in  the  presence  of  the 
jailer  or  his  assistant,  who  devote  themselves,  conscientiously 
and  kindly,  to  their  important  trust. 

What  influence  is  exerted  over  them,  morning  and  evening, 
and  on  the  Sabbath,  to  favor  such  results  of  labor  ?  This 
question  is  answered  in  the  extract  of  the  letter  from  N.  H. 
Morgan,  inserted  above.     It  speaks  volumes. 

It  will  be  matter  of  pleasing  intelligence  to  the  citizens  of 
Massachusetts,  that  a  County  Prison  is  building  in  Lenox, 
Berkshire  county,  on  the  same  general  plan  as  the  improved 
Prisons  in  Connecticut. 

And  it  will  cause  sorrow  and  pain  to  the  citizens  of  Boston, 
that,  while  we  have  so  much  reason  for  congratulation  in 
regard  to  the  criminal  and  humane  institutions  of  the  city,  at 
South  Boston,  we  still*  have  a  Jail,  on  Leverett  Street,  which  has 
been  presented  as  a  nuisance  by  the  grand  jury ;  which  has 
had  proceedings  instituted  against  it,  year  after  year,  by  the 
city  government;  which  the  present  faithful  mayor  of  the 
city  exposed  with  so  much  truth  and  labor  in  his  speech  in  Jan- 
uary last ;  and  yet  there  is  no  final  action  for  its  removal  or 
change. 

The  following  extract  from  the  mayor's  address  on  the  sub- 
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ject,  is  just,  and  will  remain  a  proof  of  his  truth  and  faithful- 
ness, before  and  after  the  new  Prison' is  built. 


LEVERETT  STREET  JAIL. 


"  The  first  subject  to  which  I  feel  it  my  duty  to  draw  your  attention,  is  the 
situation  and  construction  of  the  County  Prison.  The  Jail  for  the  county  of 
Suffolk  stood,  within  the  recollection  of  most  of  us,  in  the  immediate  vicinity 
of  this  place.  The  increase  of  population  demanded  a  new  erection,  farther 
from  the  centre  of  business,  and  more  in  conformity  with  the  improvements 
of  the  age.  In  the  year  1819,  the  county  determined  to  erect  a  new  Prison, 
and  a  commission  was  appointed,  who  brought  to  the  subject  all  the  informa- 
tion and  experience  which  the  times  possessed,  and  all  the  devotion  which 
the  subject  required.  The  Jail,  when  built,  was  doubtless  considered  the 
model  Prison  of  the  times.  It  is  as  unreasonable  to  demand  of  them  the  im- 
provements of  later  years,  as  to  complain  of  the  navigator  of  forty  years  since, 
that  he  did  not  navigate  the  ocean  by  steam.  But,  gentlemen,  the  times  are 
changed,  and  we  must  conform  to  the  advancements  of  the  age.  The  great 
merit  of  the  present  construction  was  supposed  to  be  its  strength,  but  recent 
events  have  shown  that  this  supposition  is  without  foundation.  Within  the 
Jail  yard  are  two  Prisons ;  one  was  erected  for  a  House  of  Coirection,  the 
other  for  a  common  Jail,  and  both  so  far  removed  from  the  jailer's  liouss,  as 
to  render  an  immediate  supervision  over  either  impossible* 

**The  leading  objections  to  the  mode  of  construction  are, — 

^  1st,  That,  from  their  remote  position,  the  jailer  can  have  no  supervision 
over  the  prisoners  at  night,  and  they  are  necessarily  left  to  their  own  machina- 
tions, without  the  possibility  of  detection ; 

"  3d,  That  there  is  no  mode  of  preventing  the  inmates  from  liavin^  com- 
munication with  each  otlier,  and  any  prisoner  may  communicate  with  any 
other,  in  cells  on  the  same  floor  or  on  any  other; 

^'  3d,  That  the  mode  of  warming  tlie  cells  is  defective  in  the  extreme ;  the 
common  entries  being  made  the  M-cdr  chambers,  from  which,  and  from  which 
only,  the  cells  are  but  imperfectly  warmed ; 

*<  4th,  That,  the  cells  being  built  contiguous  to  the  outside  walls  of  the 
Prison,  and  communicating  with  the  yard  by  grated  windows,  there  is  no 
mode  of  preventing  persons  from  without  scaling  the  Jail  yard  wall,  and  fur- 
nishing tiie  inmates  with  means  of  escape,  or  instruments  of  self-destruction. 

**5th.  The  impossibility,  on  the  present  construction,  of  properly  classifying 
the  prisoners.  This  is  now  done,  under  the  direction  of  the  intelligent  ana 
benevolent  sheriff  of  the  county,  as  far  as  the  malconstruction  of  tlie  Prison 
will  allow.  But  the  classification  is  far,  very  far,  from  what  it  should  be. 
Shall  the  poor  debtor,  whose  only  crime,  perhaps,  is  his  misfortune,  —  or  the 
suspected  prisoner,  detained  for  trial  and -acquittal, —  the  youth,  new  in  the 
paths  of  crime,  —  be  mixed  up  with  the  indecent,  the  blasphemer,  the  scomer, 
the  hardened  in  infamy  and  crime  ?  Shall  females,  iimocent  or  abandoned, 
be  mixed  together,  corrupted  by,  or  corrupting,  each  other?  Shall  our  brave 
and  hardy  mariners,  detained  by  the  government  as  witnesses,  liberally  paid, 
but  illy  requited  if  they  are  to  acquire  in  our  Prison  a  finished  education  in 
vice,  be  brought  into  contact  with  the  hardened  criminal  ?  The  dictates  of 
reason  and  humanity  forbid.  The  untried  prisoner  should  be  separated  from 
the  convict — the  young  should  not  be  subject  to  the  contamination  of  the  old 
offender  —  and  the  poor  debtor  should  be  separated  from  both.  Apartments 
entirely  disconnected  should  be  provided  for  females,  and  all  intercourse,  of 
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eveiy  kind,  with  other  prisoners,  be  prevented ;  and,  above  all,  a  fit  place 
should  be  provided  where  an^  and  all  may  receive  religious  instruction. 

*<The  quantity  of  land  withia  the  outer  walls  of  the  County  Jail,  affords 
ample  room  fur  the  construction  of  a  new  Prison,  and  leaves,  if  strict  economy 
is  to  be  consulted,  a  valuable  portion  of  land  for  sale.  The  cost  of  a  new 
Prison,  on  the  most  approved  plan,  has  been  variously  estimated  at  from  30  to 
$40,000,  subject  to  a  deduction  of  such  land  as  may  be  sold,  and  of  such  old 
material  of  the  present  buildings  as  may  be  used ;  —  an  expense,  divided,  as  it 
should  and  probably  would  be,  among  the  expenditures  of  two  years,  which 
would  not,  in  the  present  state  of  our  finances,  be  of  serious  consideration. 

*^  This  subject  has  been  repeatedly  presented  for  your  consideration  by  my 
two  immediate  predecessors.  Three  times,  within  the  last  four  years,  has  the 
County  Jail  been  presented  by  the  ^and  jurors,  selected  from  amon^  our  own 
fellow-citizens,  for  its  malconstruction.  In  the  year  1833,  a  commission  was 
appointed  by  the  legislature,  to  examine  and  report  upon  the  several  Jails  and 
Houses  of  Correction  in  this  commonwealth.  In  a  very  able  report,  made  in 
February,  1834,  are  the  following  remarks  in  reference  to  tlie  Suffolk  County 
Jail:  <Its  construction  is  about  as  bad  as  that  of  the  old  State  Prison  at 
Charlestown,  the  rooms  being  of  similar  size,  form,  &c. ;  and  the  arrangement 
such  as  to  b€tr  all  inapedion.  In  this  building,  too,  many  debtors  are  confined, 
and  it  is  impossible  to  prevent  evil  communication  from  the  apartments  of 
pirates,  highwaymen,  and  murderers,  with  debtors,  as  the  case  may  be,  of  pure 
mindd  and  heavy  misfortunes.  In  addition  to  this,  females  may  be,  and  are 
often,  confined  in  this  building,  and  sometimes  of  such  a  character,  that  one 
of /them,  in  the  language  of  the  sub-jailer,  makes  a  heU  of  the  tohole  eslabliah' 
mtnL  And  it  is  not  impossible  that  females  and  males  of  pure  minds  should 
be  confined  in  this  Prison ;  because  we  have  seen,  that,  during  the  year  ending 
September,  1833,  more  than  a  seventli  part  were  females,  and  more  than  a 
fourth  part  were  discharged  by  the  couit,  as  not  guilty.  On  the  whole,  con- 
sidering the  number  of  peraons  committed  to  this  Prison  annually  —  its  con- 
Btructiun  and  management  —  we  think  it  is  the  heaviest  weight  upon  the  public 
morals  tvhich  we  have  seen  or  heard  of  in  the  commonwealth.  It  must  be 
recollected  that  this  statement  refers  to  th  j  year  1833 ;  and  if  there  is  any 
complaint  of  its  present  management,  it  is  entirely  referable  to  its  bad  con- 
struction, which  remains  tlie  same.  The  great  objects  of  a  Prison  are,  first, 
the  safe  keeping  of  the  criminal,  and,  second,  as  far  as  may  be,  his  reform. 
The  offendea  majesty  of  the  law  demands  not  revenge,  but  correction ;  not 
only  punishment,  but  prevention.  The  present  erection  answers  none  of  these 
objects,  and  it  does  not  compare  with  the  other  buildings  in  the  county  devoted 
to  similar  purposes. 

**  I  do  not  ask  yon,  gentlemen,  to  adopt  my  opinions,  or  even  the  opinions 
of  any  committee  which  may  happen  to  be  appointed  on  this  subject ;  but  I  do 
ask  each  member  of  the  city  council  to  visit  the  County  Prison,  and  judge  for 
himself,  fully  satisfied  that  a  subject  in  which  the  well-beinsr  and  the  credit 
of  the  city  are  so  intimately  connected,  may  with  great  confidence  be  lefl  in 
your  hands,  for  your  disposaL" 
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PART  IV. 


STATE    PRISONS. 


DOCUMENTS. 

Senate  Document  No.  42.  Annual  Report  of  the  Warden  of 
the  Maine  State  Prison,  containing  also  the  Report  of  the  In- 
spectors.    Duodecimo ;  pages  21. 

Annual  Report  of  the  Warden,  Physician,  and  Chaplain,  of 
the  New  Hampshire  State  Prison,  June  Session,  1843.  Pages 
14 ;  octavo.     Concord :  Carroll  &  Baker,  State  Printers. 

Senate  Document  No.  17.  Documents  relating  to  the  State 
Prison  at  Charlestown,  Mass. ;  containing  Annual  Reports  of 
Inspectors,  Warden,  and  Chaplain.     Octavo  j  pages  24. 

Annual  Reports  to  the  General  Assembly  of  Rhode  Island, 
at  the  October  Session,  1842,  in  Relation  to  the  State  Prison 
and  Providence  County  Jail.     Octavo ;  pages  8. 

Document  No.  3.  Report  of  the  Directors  of  the  Connecticut 
State  Prison ;  together  with  the  Report  of  the  Warden,  Phy- 
sician, and  Chaplain ;  May  Session,  1843.  Printed  by  Order 
of  the  Assembly.  Octavo;  pages  28.  Hartford:  Alfred  E. 
Burr,  Printer. 

State  of  New  York.  No.  10.  In  Senate,  January  13,  1843. 
Annual  Report  of  the  Inspectors  of  the  Mount  Pleasant  State 
Prison;  containing  also  the  Reports  of  the  Agent,  Keeper, 
Chaplain,  and  Physician.     Octavo ;  pages  47. 

State  of  New  York.  No.  9.  In  Senate,  January  16,  1843. 
Annual  Report  of  the  Inspectors  of  the  State  Prison  at  Auburn  ; 
containing  also  Reports  of  Agent,  Chaplain,  and  Physician. 
Octavo ;  pages  79. 

Report  of  the  Condition  of  the  New  Jersey  State  Prison, 
embracing  the  Reports  of  the  Inspectors,  Physician,  and  Joint 
Committee  of  State  Prison  Accounts.  Read  November  5,  1842. 
Octavo  ;  pages  30.     Trenton  :  Printed  by  Sherman  &  Harron. 

Fourteenth  Annual  Report  of  the  Inspectors  of  the  Eastern 
Penitentiary  of  Pennsylvania ;  read  in  the  Senate  and  House 
of  Representatives,  March,  1843 ;  containing  Reports  of  Inspec- 
tors, Warden,  Chaplain,  and  Physician.  Octavo;  pages  22. 
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CHANGES  AND  IMPROVEMENTS    IN  PENITENTIARIES  DURING 

THE  LAST  YEAR. 

The  legislature  of  Maine  has  authorized  the  erection  of  a 
dormitory  building,  as  a  substitute  for  the  wretched  old  cells 
or  pit-holes  always  used  as  sleeping-rooms  for  the  convicts  in 
that  institution.  The  inspectors  have  examined  the  subject, 
and  commenced  a  building  on  the  Auburn  plan. 

The  cold  shower-bath  is  used  as  a  punishment  for  misde- 
meanor in  the  State  Prison  in  New  Hampshire.  It  is  of 
simple  construction,  in  regard  to  the  shower,  and  is  said  by  the 
officers  to  answer  a  good  purpose  in  most  cases. 

A  new  chaplain  and  a  new  warden  have  been  appointed, 
without  their  own  seeking  for  office,  by  the  legislature  of 
Vermont,  at  the  State  Prison  in  Windsor.  The  present  chap- 
lain is  the  Rev.  Ebenezer  Tracy,  long  and  favorably  known  as 
an  able  editor  of  the  Vermont  Chronicle. 

Permanent  teachers  have  been  fixed  upon  at  the  State  Prison 

al  Charlestown,  as  more  useful  than  a  constant  alternation  of 

4« 
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teachers;  and  with  this  new  arrangement  of  the  Sabbath 
School,  and  unusual  effort  of  the  subordinate  officers,  all  under 
the  direction  of  the  experienced  chaplain,  an  amount  of  moral 
power  has  been  exerted  upon  the  prisoners,  such  as  we  most 
earnestly  desire  to  see  increased  and  extended  to  all  Prisons. 

In  Rhode  Island,  the  Pennsylvania  system  of  Prison  Disci- 
pline has  been  abandoned,  and  the  Auburn  system  introduced. 

At  Wethersfield,  Conn.,  the  new  chaplain  appears  to  be  de- 
voted to  his  work ;  a  Sabbath  school  has  been  established  for 
young  convicts,  taught  by  the  warden,  chaplain,  and  clerk ; 
and  the  moral  power  of  the  Prison  appears  to  be  very  great. 

In  the  Prison  at  Sing  Sing,  there  has  been  an  entire  change 
of  the  officers  of  both  the  male  and  female  Prisons.  Capt. 
Lynds  and  Mrs.  Beard  have  been  reappointed  to  the  offices  of 
keeper  and  matron.  These  persons  have  both  extraordinary 
powers  in  discipline.  Cleanliness,  order,  obedience,  and  in- 
dustry, always  prevail  where  they  are ;  and  the  matron  is 
deeply  and  thoroughly  impressed  with  the  value  and  impor- 
tance of  moral  means  in  the  government  of  a  Prison.  Capt. 
Lynds's  troubles  and  difficulties  have  always  arisen  from  his 
modes  of  punishment.  If  he  should,  in  this  respect,  change, 
and  give  a  due  prominence  to  moral  means,  and  adopt  the  more 
lenient  and  mild  modes  of  punishment,  where  punishment  is 
necessary,  he  would  stand  among  the  first  Prison  keepers  in 
the  land.  With  his  great  experience,  decision,  promptitude, 
firmness,  and  love  of  order,  we  most  earnestly  wish  he  would 
adopt  the  moral  means  of  government,  so  far  as  they  will 
answer  the  purpose.  We  do  not  know  that  he  has  not  already 
altered  his  views  in  regard  to  the  best  modes  of  punishment, 
and  the  value  and  importaiice  of  moral  means  in  the  govern- 
ment of  a  Prison.  In  the  female  Prison,  we  learn  from  one  of 
the  inspectors,  that  stripes  are  proliibited.  In  the  Prison  for 
men,  the  great  trial  will  be  made.  If  it  is  to  depend  wholly 
or  principally  upon  stripes,  there  will  be  bloody  work. 

In  the  change  of  government,  the  chaplain,  the  Rev.  Mr. 
Luckey,  was  not  removed.  He  had  the  confidence  and  good- 
will of  all  parties. 

In  the  Prison  at  Auburn,  the  mode  of  punishment  by  the 
cold  shower-bath  has  been  introduced,  and  is  thought,  by  the 
keeper  and  physician,  to  be  an  excellent  substitute  for  stripes. 
The  cold  shower-bath,  however,  which  is  in  use  at  Auburn, 
is  not  constructed  as  it  is  generally.  It  is  rather  a  bolt-bath 
than  a  shower-bath,  and  ought,  in  our  opinion,  to  be  im- 
mediately discontinued.  It  consists  of  a  column  of  water,  of 
.varied  diameter,  and  length,  and  degree  of  coldness,  let  down 
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upon  a  single  point  of  the  head,  and  may  be  made,  if  it  is  not, 
an  instrument  of  torture,  and  a  most  dangerous  one  j  while 
the  simple  shower-bath  answers  the  same  purpose,  with  com- 
paratively little  risk  to  life  and  health. 

Another  change  at  Auburn  is  in  the  enlargement  of  the  yard, 
the  erection  of  new,  airy,  and  very  extensive  and  lofty  brick 
work-shops,  2  stories  high,  6  or  700  feet  in  length,  12  feet 
high  in  each  story,  with  numerous  large  windows  on  both 
sides.  These,  being  substituted  for  the  low,  confined,  and  illy- 
lighted  and  ventilated  shops,  under  the  wall,  and  close  to  it, 
must  make  a  vast  difference  in  the  appearance,  order,  super- 
vision, and  health,  of  the  Prison. 

The  present  chaplain  of  the  Prison  proves  a  most  excellent 
man  for  the  important  trust ;  the  Sabbath  school  teachers  hold 
an  increasingly-high  character  in  the  public  mind  with  respect 
to  usefulness ;  and  the  moral  power  of  the  Prison  appears  to 
have  been  very  great  during  the  past  year. 

In  the  new  Penitentiary  in  New  Jersey,  the  Pennsylvania 
system,  which  was  first  adopted,  has  been  so  far  changed  as, 
by  direction  of  the  physician,  to  put  the  men  together,  when 
their  minds  are  in  danger,  and,  if  this  does  not  answer,  let 
them  out  to  work  in  the  yard. 
<^  In  the  new  Penitentiary  in  Philadelphia,  we  are  not  told,  in 
yhe  official  report,  that  any  important  changes  have  been  made 
in  the  system ;  but  we  believe  that  the  twelve  or  thirteen  acre 
lot,  within  the  walls,  is  mostly  cultivated  as  a  vegetable  gar- 
den, and  we  have  seen  convicts  at  work  in  it  in  the  autumn. 
But  to  what  extent  the  convicts  are  released  from  their  solitary 
confinement,  to  engage  in  this  work ;  how  much  of  it  is  done 
by  them ;  how  they  are  prevented  from  seeing  each  other  when 
engaged  in  it ;  who  are  the  favored  ones,  and  how  many  are 
allowed  the  privilege  ;  and  what  has  been  the  effect  of  it  upon 
erotic  enervation,  the  mental  disease  which  the  physician  says 
is  peculiar  to  the  Prison ;  what  substitute  is  used  for  it  in  the 
winter  season ;  and  whether  the  cap,  with  which  the  convicts 
used  to  be  led  blindfold  into  the  Prison,  is  dispensed  with  since 
it  has  been  found  necessary  to  let  them  out  to  work  in  the  open 
air,  and  in  the  garden,  —  we  are  left  in  ignorance  by  the  official 
reports.  It  is  not  long  since  the  inspectors  expressed  the  idea 
in  their  report,  that  the  danger  was,  that  they  should  depart 
from  the  Pennsylvania  system  of  solitary  confinement,  day  and 
night,  for  the  whole  period  of  their  confinement.^ 
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NEW   PENITENTIARY  IN  PHILADELPHIA. 

Number  of  Prisoners,  January  1,  1843,  331;  which  is  4 
less  than  at  the  commencement  of  the  year,  and  57  less  than 
the  average  number  for  6  years  preceding. 

Number  received,  142,  which  is  18  less  than  the  number 
received  in  each  of  the  7  years  preceding  the  last. 

Number  recommitted,  not  stated  in  the  body  of  the  Four- 
teenth Report  of  the  institution ;  but  in  the  Appendix  it  is  stated 
that,  on  first  conviction,  there  were  102 ;  on  second,  29 ;  on 
third,  7 ;  on  fourth,  2,  and  on  sixth,  2 ;  making  40  cases,  in 
all,  of  conviction  for  second,  third,  fifth,  or  sixth  time.  This 
is  a  large  proportion  of  old  convicts,  considerably  more  than 
one  fourth  of  the  whole  number. 

Number  of  Pardons,  23,  —  the  largest  number  ever  pardoned 
in  1  year,  and  twice  the  average  number  pardoned  during  the 
preceding  8  years.  The  reason  of  this  departure  from  the 
usual  policy  of  the  institution  in  regard  to  pardons,  is  not 
stated.  We  are  sorry  to  see  it,  and  especially  without  expla- 
nation. It  is  the  settled  policy  of  nearly  all  the  states,  to  exer- 
cise the  pardoning  power  but  seldom ;  and  in  favor  of  this  policy 
Pennsylvania  has,  in  former  years,  urged  many  and  strong  rea- 
sons, and  set  a  very  good  example.  We  hope  Pennsylvania  will 
not  suddenly  abandon  her  former  policy  in  regard  to  a  cautious 
exercise  of  the  pardoning  power. 

Number  of  Deaths  last  year,  9 ;  which  is  a  great  improve- 
ment on  the  average  number  for  the  preceding  5  years,  which 
was  18.  The  deaths,  however,  are  still  1  in  37 :  they  ought 
not  to  be  more  than  1  to  50.  Whether  they  have  been  dimin- 
ished by  pardoning  those  who  were  likely  to  die,  as  has  been 
done  in  New  Jersey,  we  are  not  informed. 

The  inspectors  impute  the  fixed  opinion  of  some  against 
their  system  of  solitary  confinement  to  the  "  ripening  of  a  favor- 
ite prejudice,"  and  say,  "  if  it  be  permitted  to  develop  itself 
fully,  the  time  is  not  far  distant  when  the  Penitentiary  system 
of  our  state  will  be  regarded  among  the  proudest  monuments 
of  the  wisdom  of  her  people.*' 

They  say  that  "  14  years'  experience  has  convinced  them  that 
the  bodily  health  of  the  prisoner  is  improved  by  it."  This 
they  say  notwithstanding  the  fact  that  the  mortality  has  been 
1  in  21,  for  5  years  preceding  the  last,  while  the  average  mor- 
tality of  many  improved- Prisons,  on  the  Auburn  plan,  has  been 
less  than  2  per  cent.,  or  1  in  50. 

In  regard  to  its  Effect  on  the  Mind,  the  inspectors  say 
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nothing ;  and  in  that  part  of  the  physician's  report  which  has 
usually  been  occupied  with  the  mental  diseases  of  the  Institu- 
tion, showing  that  there  have  been  90  cases  of  derangement 
in  6  years,  most  of  which  became  so  in  the  solitary  cells,  the 
report  of  the  physician,  this  year,  instead  of  giving  the  infor- 
mation as  usual,  has  a  long  line  of  asterisks.  To  us,  these  stars 
mean,  dead  minds. 

EscapeSy  none. 

Expenses  above  EarningSy  we  know  not  how  much.  The 
report,  as  usual,  contrary  to  the  practice  of  nearly  every  im- 
proved Prison  in  the  United  States,  gives  no  account  of  its 
expenses  and  earnings;  but  says,  in  general  terms,  '4hat  the 
annual  expenses  have  been  very  much  reduced,  during  the  past 
year."  It  does  not  say  how  much,  nor  from  what  amount ;  and 
concludes  with  this  saying,  —  "  The  inspectors  hope  that,  from 
the  light  of  experience,  increased  reductions  may  be  effected, 
and  thus  place  the  pecuniary  department  of  this  Penitentiary 
second  to  no  other  Prison  in  a  just  economy."  Vain  hope ! 
always  promised,  never  fulfilled. 

Moral  and  Religious  Instruction.  The  inspectors  say, "  it  is 
known  to  them,  that  many  instances  of  a  return  to  the  pleasures 
and  advantages  of  an  honest  life  have  taken  place,  and  they 
can  point  to  those  who  acknowledge  their  restoration  to  society 
has  been  altogether  owing  to  the  moral  and  religious  influences 
exerted  in  their  behalf  within  the  walls  of  this  Penitentiary." 

The  warden  speaks,  in  his  report,  of  the  improvement  in  the 
conduct  and  deportment  of  the  prisoners ;  of  the  faithfulness 
and  kindness  of  the  officers ;  of  the  usefulness  of  the  moral 
instmctor,  and  other  professors  of  religion,  whose  labors,  he  is 
confident,  have  been  blessed ;  of  the  kind  attentions,  weekly, 
of  the  Ladies'  Prison  Society.  This  looks  as  if  the  stern 
severity  of  the  Pennsylvania  system  was  yielding  a  little  to 
the  dictates  of  humanity  and  the  sympathies  of  Christian 
brotherhood ;  as  if  common  sense  was  taking  the  law  into  its 
own  hands,  and  admitting  good  persons,  not  recognized  by  the 
law  as  official  visitors,  to  visit  the  prisoner  for  pious  purposes, 
in  obedience  to  the  law  of  Christ.  It  is  time  it  were  done  to 
a  much  greater  extent.  It  was  nine  years  before  a  moral  in- 
structor was  provided,  and  now,  with  all  the  help  he  can  get 
from  others,  it  takes  more  than  a  fortnight  to  give  all  the  con- 
victs one  discourse,  as  the  Prison  is  constructed;  and  no 
Sabbath  school  system  of  instruction  is  yet  formed,  or,  so  far 
as  we  see,,  ever  can  be.  He  says,  '^  There  has  been  paid, 
the  last  year,  for  overwork,  the  sum  of  $955  54,  which  has 
enabled  many,  on  leaving  the  Prison,  to  provide  themselves 
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with  good  clothing,"  &c.  This  overwork  proved  a  very  mis- 
chievous system  at  Charlestown  many  years  ago,  and  was 
abandoned,  therefore,  as  tending  to  mutual  bribery  and  corrup- 
tion of  officers  and  prisoners ;  and  at  Charlestown,  all  convicts, 
on  their  dischai^e,  are  now  furnished  with  a  good  new  suit  of 
clothes,  and  from  3  to  5  dollars  in  money,  from  the  Prison 
funds.  The  new  warden  in  Philadelphia  has  adopted  the  same 
system  as  the  old  one,  of  publishing  no  account  of  earnings, 
expenses,  and  net  proceeds  or  deficit,  —  a  mode  of  doing  busi- 
ness which  is  submitted  to  in  Pennsylvania,  in  regard  to  a 
public  institution,  but  not  adopted  generally  in  the  new  and 
improved  Prisons  out  of  that  state,  because  by  it  knowledge  is 
not  increased.  The  warden's  report  contains  valuable  tables 
on  the  nativity,  crimes,  education,  relations,  age,  frequency  of 
convictron,  habits,  color,  and  sentences,  of  those  received  during 
the  last  year,  and  of  the  whole  number  committed. 

Some  of  the  important  results  from  the  tables  are,  first,  in 
regard  to  nativity,  72,  out  of  142,  are  natives  of  Pennsylva- 
nia, and  43  of  the  remainder  were  natives  of  New  Jersey,  New 
York,  Ireland,  and  Germany;  while  only  16  were  from 
slave  states  and  districts.  This  does  not  look  as  though  all 
the  evils,  or  any  considerable  part  of  the  evils,  such  as  sick- 
ness, loss  of  mind,  expensiveness,  and  recommitments  of  the 
new  Penitentiary  in  Philadelphia,  were  owing  to  the  location 
of  the  Prison  in  a  city  bordering  on  the  slave  states,  which 
received  an  unusual  proportion  of  the  miserable  and  outcast  of 
the  slave  population.  This  reason  has  been  assigned  for  years, 
in  official  documents,  as  the  great  reason  why  this  Prison  has 
failed  to  answer  the  expectations  and  promises  of  its  early 
friends,  in  regard  to  its  effect  on  body  and  mind,  moral 
character,  and  expensiveness. 

Another  important  result  from  the  tables  is  in  regard  to  the 
number  of  reconvictions,  42,  out  of  142,  are  on  second,  third, 
fifth,  and  sixth^'convictions ;  i.  e.,  more  than  one  fourth  part  of 
the  whole.  This  is  for  the  last  year  ;  for  the  whole  term  of 
time,  the  proportion  is  nearly  the  same.  499,  out  of  1622, 
have  been  old  convicts  for  second,  third,  fourth,  fifth,  sixth, 
seventh,  and  ninth  convictions. 

It  is  difficult  to  find,  in  the  records  of  any  Prison,  under 
even  the  old  and  corrupt  system  of  Prison  discipline,  a  stronger 
proof  than  this  of  the  corrupting  and  demoralizing  tendencies 
of  the  system.  It  is  more  like  the  old  Walnut  Street  Prison, 
the  old  Prison  at  Greenwich,  and  the  old  Prison  at  Charles* 
town,  in  their  worst  days,  than  like  the  reformed  Prisons 
generally  on  the  Auburn  plan. 
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Another  important  result  from  the  tables  is  in  regeird  to  edu- 
cation. 30,  out  of  142,  could  not  read,  and  61,  out  of  142, 
could  not  write; — a  large  proportion  of  the  whole  number, 
neglected  and  wretched  in  their  early  education,  now  arrested 
for  crime,  and  confined  in  solitary  cells  day  and  night.  Is  this 
all  of  man's  humanity  to  man  ? 

Another  important  result  from  the  tables  is  in  regard  to  age. 
203,  out  of  1622,  were  under  20  years  of  age,  and  a  propor- 
tion of  them,  of  course,  of  neglected  education.  The  moral 
instructor  says,  of  those  now  in  Prison,  22  were  orphans  at  12 
years  old  and  under,  8  had  a  father  only,  28  had  a  mother 
only,  120  received  no  religious  instruction  in^early  life.  They 
need  a  House  of  Refuge,  rather  than  a  solitary  cell. 

Another  important  result  of  the  tables  is,  that  78,  out  of  142, 
were  drunkardSf  and  only  four  of  the  whole  number,  persons 
of  sobriety,  in  regard  to  the  use  of  intoxicating  drinks.  The 
modern  mode  of  reforming  such  persons  is  by  kindness  rather 
than  severity.  The  enervated  and  trembling  system  of  the  in- 
ebriate, even  if  he  be  criminal,  requires  something  very  un- 
like a  solitary  cell  to  restore  its  vigor,  so  that  he  can  once  more 
gain  an  honest  livelihood. 

Another  important  result  of  the  tables  is,  that  40,  out  of  142, 
or  more  than  one  fourth  part  of  all,  are  colored  people.  This 
is  no  reason,  especially  taken  in  connection  with  the  fact  that 
a  very  large  proportion  of  them  have  been  entirely  neglected 
in  their  early  education ;  we  say,  their  being  black  or  copper- 
colored,  and  not  white,  is  no  reason  why  they  should  be  pun- 
ished for  crime  in  a  solitary  cell,  day  and  night;  and  then  have 
the  annual  reports  give  it  as  the  great  reason  why  so  large  a 
proportion  die  under  the  infliction,  that  they  are  colored,  and 
not  white.  This  has  been  the  standing  apology,  for  years,  of 
the  inspectors  and  physician,  for  the  dreadful  mortality  of  the 
Prisoners,  that  so  large  a  proportion  of  them  are  colored.  It  is 
the  strongest  reason  against  the  system,  instead  of  being  an 
apology  for  it.  Their  color  indicates  that  they  have  been 
neglected  and  down-trodden.  Why  adopt  a  system  of  punish- 
ment for  their  crimes,  which  is  so  destructive  of  human  life 
to  persons  of  their  color  ?  Is  this  humane  ?  or  are  not  colored 
people  human  ?  Is  patience  a  virtue,  in  the  endurance  of  such 
wrongs  ?  Above  all,  is  it  reasonable  and  good  for  official  magis- 
trates of  great  institutions  of  justice  and  humanity  to  apologize 
for  their  own  chosen  system,  in  destroying  the  lives  of  so  many, 
that  they  who  die  in  the  greatest  proportion  are  colored  people  ? 

Another  important  result  of  the  tables  is  in  regard  to  the 
morialiiy.     Out  of  1622,  the  whole  number  received,  134^ 
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nearly  1  in  12,  have  died.  We  know  no  parallel  to  this  among 
all  the  reformed  Prisons  in  the  United  States.  It  is  necessary 
to  go  back  almost  an  age,  and  search  among  the  records  of 
Prisons  before  the  reformation  began,  to  find  the  parallel. 

Another  important  result  of  the  tables  is,  that  the  crimes  for 
which  this  terrible  punishment  of  solitary  confinement  day  and 
night,  so  destructive  of  human  life,  is  inflicted,  are  crimes  against 
property,  in  so  large  a  proportion,  and  not  against  the  person. 
More  than  three  fourths  of  all  the  crimes  for  which  the  1622 
were  committed  were  crimes  against  property. 

Are  not  the  milder  punishments — loss  of  liberty,  loss  of 
civil  rights,  separation  from  the  world  and  from  friends,  incar- 
ceration, solitary  confinement  at  night,  and  hard  labor  by  day, 
in  silence  —  sufficiently  severe  punishments  for  crimes  against 
property  ? 

The  physician's  report  is  entirely  silent  on  the  great  point,  in 
regard  to  which  all  persons,  well  informed  concerning  the  past 
history  of  the  Prison,  will  look  to  it  with  most  interest,  i.  e.  the 
effect  of  the  systefn  on  the  mind.  Whether  this  is  because  the 
facts  in  the  case  are  too  bad  to  be  stated,  or  because  there  is 
nothing  worthy  of  notice,  we  cannot  tell.  If  the  former,  it  is 
a  reason  above  all  others  why  they  should  be  stated ;  if  the 
latter,  we  should  suppose  it  would  be  the  strongest  possible 
reason,  with  the  physician  himself,  for  making  the  statement, 
because  the  history  of  the  Prison  for  the  last  6  years  has  been 
so  bad,  in  regard  to  its  effect  on  the  mind,  that  any  improve- 
ment in  this  respect  would  be  hailed  by  all  the  friends  of  the 
system.  When  a  Prison  has  had  90  cases  of  derangement  of 
mind,  in  6  years,  among  400  prisoners,  if  a  year  has  come 
which  is  exempt  from  such  mournful  results,  it  should  be  an- 
nounced as  a  year  of  jubilee.  The  history  of  the  new  disease, 
first  known  by  the  name  of  erotic  enervation^  in  the  new  Pen- 
itentiary in  Philadelphia,  should  be  continued ;  or,  if  it  has 
ceased  to  be,  the  year  of  its  termination,  and  the  manner  of 
preventing  it,  should  be  distinctly  announced. 

The  moral  instructor  says,  "  The  condition  and  prospects 
of  the  prisoners,  in  reference  to  moral  and  religious  influence, 
appear  to  me  at  present  to  be  rather  favorable  than  otherwise. 
The  general  quietness  and  good  order  is  equal  to  that  of  any 
previous  year  since  the  commencement  of  my  services  in  this 
institution."     Then  follows  a  long  line  of  stars :  — 

((•        •        *        *         *         *        •        •        *') 

"  With   this    generally-improved  state  of   mind " 

What  generally-improved  state  of  mind  ?    What  was  it  before  ? 
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What  is  it  now  ?  If  these  questions  were  answered  in  the  part 
omitted,  it  is  the  part  of  all  others  which  should  have  been 
retained. 

He  says,  '^  Occasional  instances  are  occurring  in  which  good 
impressions  are  more  clearly  developed." 

He  has  heard  from  some  who  left  last  year,  and  "  the  intelli- 
gence is  satisfactory."  He  has  "received  credible  information 
that  2  prisoners,  discharged  in  July  and  November,  1840,  are 
in  their  former  homes,  restored  to  society  and  respectability." 

"  Through  the  aid  of  ministers  of  different  denominations, 
there  have  been  165  sermons  and  lectures  delivered,  which  has 
supplied  religious  exercises  to  all  the  corridors  nearly  each 
alternate  Sabbath." 

"  Tracts  have  been  circulated."  "  The  library  has  been  re- 
plenished." **  The  Bible  has  been  liberally  supplied."  "11 
learned  to  read  and  write  in  Prison,  of  those  discharged  last 
year;  30  learned  to  read." 

There  is  a  valuable  table  in  regard  to  the  causes  of  a-ime, 
at  the  close  of  the  moral  instructor's  report : — Intemperance, 
28;  licentiousness,  13;  propensity,  54;  passion  and  revenge, 
8 ;  bad  company,  23 ;  gaming,  4 ;  unknown,  12. 

In  regard  to  condition  in  early  lifcy  —  orphans  at  12  years 
old  or  under,  22 ;  had  a  father  only,  8  ;  had  a  mother  only. 
28 ;  had  parents,  but  placed  out  very  early,  15 ;  received  re- 
ligious instruction  in  early  life,  15 ;  received  none,  120 ; 
attended  Sunday  schools,  11;  did  not  attend,  116;  hired  at 
taverns,  58 ;  frequently  intoxicated,  49 ;  occasionally  intoxi- 
cated, 54 ;  temperate,  12 ;  unknown,  27. 

On  the  whole,  the  report  is  favorable  in  regard  to  a  diminu- 
tion of  crime  in  the  Eastern  District  of  Pennsylvania.  It  is 
unfavorable,  compared  with  the  general  average  of  other  Prisons, 
in  regard  to  the  bill  of  mortality,  although  far  less  unfavorable 
during  the  last  than  the  5  preceding  years.  It  is  very  unfavor- 
able in  regard  to  reconvictions,  and  gives  no  satisfactory  infor- 
mation in  regard  to  expenses  and  earnings,  and  the  effect  of  the 
system  on  the  mind. 

On  the  system  generally  we  remark, — 

1.  The  Pennsylvania  system  fails  to  answer  the  expector 
tions  and  designs  of  its  early  friends  in  dispensing  with  labor. 

Solitary  confinement  without  labor  was  the  original  design. 

The  president  and  commissioners  appointed  to  superintend 
the  erection  of  the  Eastern  Penitentiary,  adapted  and  modelled 
to  the  system  of  solitary  confinement,  say,  in  their  letter  and 
report  on  the  penal  code,  which  were  read  in  the  senate  of  Penn- 
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sylvania,  January  8,  1828,  page  25,  "  It  never  was  the  design 
of  the  legislature  who  passed  the  law,  or  of  those  who  planned 
and  built  the  Prison,  to  introduce  labor  into  the  system.^^ 
This  report  is  signed  by  Thomas  Sparks,  Thomas  Bradford, 
Jim.,  James  Shasara,  Roberts  Yaux,  Michael  Baker,  Caleb 
Carmalt,  John  Bacon,  William  Davidson. 

How  far  was  this  part  of  the  original  design  carried  into 
execution  ? 

In  the  second  report,  for  1830,  page  9,  the  inspectors  say,  — 

**  Absolute  solitude  for  years,  without  labor  or  moral  and  religious  instruction, 
probably  does  bear  too  severely  upon  a  social  heins  like  man ;  and  were  such 
the  mode  of  punishment  in  this  institution,  the  board  would  feel  little  hesitation 
in  recommending  its  repeal,  as  cruel,  because  calculated  to  undermine  the 
moral  and  physical  powers  of  the  prisoner,  and  to  disquali^  him  from  earning 
his  bread  at  the  expiration  of  his  sentence ;  as  impolitic,  because,  when  per- 
sisted in  beyond  a  very  limited  time,  it  tends  to  harden  rather  than  reform  the 
offender,  while  it  produces  great  expense  to  the  public,  the  prisoner  in  no  way 
contributing  by  his  labor  to  his  supi>ort.  An  opportunity  of  witnessing  the 
effect  of  absolute  solitude  without  labor,  has  been  presented,  when,  as  a  punish- 
ment to  a  sturdy  and  disorderly  convict,  the  warden  has  ordered  the  light  of 
Ms  cell  to  be  closed.  Little  time  has  elapsed,  with  the  most  hardy,  before  the 
pnsoner  has  been  found  broken  down  in  spirit,  and  begging  for  his  work  and 
his  Bible,  to  beguile  the  tedium  of  absolute  idleness  in  solitude. 

<<  When  a  convict  first  arrives,  he  is  placed  in  a  cell,  and  lefl  alone,  without 
work,  and  without  any  book.  His  mind  can  only  operate  on  itself.  Generally, 
but  few  hours  elapse  before  he  petitions  for  something  to  do,  and  for  a  fiible. 
No  instance  has  occurred  in  which  such  a  petition  has  been  delayed  beyond  a 
day  or  two." 

From  and  after  this  period,  solitary  confinement  without 
labor  found  few  advocates,  and  the  idea  was  practically  aban- 
doned in  the  Eastern  Penitentiary. 

2.  The  Pennsylvania  system  fails  to  answer  the  expecta- 
tions  and  promises  of  its  early  friends  in  preventing  evil 
communication. 

Did  they  expect  and  promise  that  evil  communication  would 
be  prevented  ? 

They  did  so  expect  and  promise. 

In  1829  and  1830,  the  warden  of  the  new  Penitentiary  in 
Philadelphia,  in  his  first  report  to  the  inspectors,  says,  — 

^  To  effect  the  great  objects  of  Penitentiary  discipline,  it  is  indispensable  to 
prevent  all  intercourse  among  the  prisoners.  I  feel,  therefore,  much  pleasure 
in  adding,  tliat  experience  has  convinced  me  that  the  structure  and  discipline 
of  this  Penitentiary  have  completely  accomplished  this  great  desideratum. 
Conversation  and  acquaintance  are  physically  impracticable  to  its  inmates.''  — 
Pctge  14  of  First  and  Second  Reports^  in  one  pamphlet 

1830,  31.     Warden's  second  report :  — 

**  It  has  been  said  that  the  prisoners  could,  and  therefore  would,  be  likely  to 
communicate  from  cell  to  ceU.    I  believe  it  possible  for  a  prisoner  to  hoUow 
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80  lond  that  he  may  be  heard.  The  keeper,  however,  has  by  far  the  best 
opportunity  of  hearing.  But  we  have  never  known  an  instance  of  their  tlius 
communicating ;  nor  do  I  believe  that  any  prisoner  in  the  establishment  knows 
who  is  in  the  next  cell  to  him.  Those  who  have  been  discharged  have  gone 
out  unacquainted  with  those  who  have  been  inmates  with  them."  —  Page  18 
of  Ural  and  Second  Reports^  in  one  pamphlet 

Thb  message  of  Governor  Wolf  to  the  legislature  of  Pennsyl- 
vania in  December,  1832,  contains  the  following  declaration  :  — 

**The  prisoners  work  to  more  advantage.  Having  no  opportunity  for  con- 
versation or  amusement,  they  eagerly  desire  employment  Here  all  communi- 
cation is  cut  off;  no  one  knows  his  fellow-prisoner;  no  acquaintance  is 
formed ;  no  contamination  takes  place ;  the  convict  sees  no  one,  holds  com- 
munion with  no  one,  except  such  as  will  give  him  good  advice."  —  Page  372 
of  Hazard^ 9  Register  of  Pennsylvania, 

The  Prison  Society  in  Philadelphia,  in  1833,  published  a 
pamphlet  which  contains  the  following  declaration:  — 

*<  It  has  been  suggested  that  intercourse  by  means  of  conversation  will  pre- 
vail in  our  Penitentiary ;  that  the  prisoners  will  be  enabled  to  effect  this  by 
means  of  the  tubes  conveying  heated  air  into  their  cells.  The  experiment  of 
an  attempted  conversation  by  two  parties  in  adjoining  cells  has  been  repeat- 
edly tried.    It  was  utterly  impracticable."  —  Page  82  of  Smithes  Drfencty  fyc. 

Thus  we  see  that  the  early  friends  of  the  system  did  expect 
and  promise  that  evil  communication  would  be  prevented. 

Does  the  Pennsylvania  system  fail  to  answer  the  expecta- 
tions and  promises  of  its  early  friends  in  preventing  evil  com- 
munication ? 

In  1835,  a  minority  report  of  a  committee  of  the  legislature 
of  Pennsylvania,  read  in  the  house  of  representatives,  March 
26,  1835,  contains  the  following  declaration  :  — 

"In  the  course  of  the  investigation,"  [an  investigation  of  abuses  in  the 
Eastern  Penitentiaiy,  which  lasted  5S  days,  and  extended  to  the  examination 
of  64  witnesses,]  "  the  committee  observed  an  important  defect  in  the  con- 
struction of  the  sewer  or  privy  pipes,  by  means  of  which  the  convicts  were 
enabled  to  communicate  with  each  other.  This  defect  was  well  nigh  proving 
fatal  to  the  institution,  inasmuch  as  a  (general  insurrection  had  been  con- 
certed by  the  convicts,  and  was  on  the  point  of  breaking  out,  when  discovered 
by  the  vigilance  of  the  warden,  and  frustrated  by  his  energy  and  decision." 

A  report  of  a  committee  of  the  legislature  of  Pennsylvania, 
of  which  Samuel  P.  Reed  was  chairman,  read  in  the  house  of 
representatives,  January  23,  1837,  relative  to  the  Western 
Penitentiary  at  Pittsburg,  which  had  been  recently  rebuilt, 
at  an  immense  expense,  to  conform  to  the  Eastern  Penitentiary 
in  Philadelphia,  discloses  the  following  important  facts,  in 
regard  to  the  entire  prevention  of  evil  communication  in  the 
Pennsylvania  system  of  Prison  discipline.  The  extract  is  as 
follows,  from  the  report  signed  by  Messrs.  Reed,  Trego,  and 
Hopkins :  — 

W2 
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**  A  perusal  of  the  report  of  the  inspectors  of  the  Western  PeniteDtiary, 
made  to  the  legislature,  March  4, 1836,  first  informed  the  committee  of  the 
existence  of  evils  in  that  institution,  which,  in  the  opinion  of  the  inspectors 
themselves,  went  far  to  destroy  the  boasted  system  of  Prison  discipline,  which 
had  its  ori^n  in,  and  was,  at  much  cost  and  trouble,  carefully  nurtured  by, 
Pennsylvania.  The  committee  were  not  a  little  surprised  to  learn  from  that 
report,  that  it  was  the  serious  belief  of  the  inspectors,  that  the  system  could 
not  be  carried  into  successful  operation  in  the  Penitentiary  under  their  control, 
and  that  their  hopes  and  expectations  of  success  had  been  utterly  disappointed. 
With  the  most  anxious  regard  for  its  complete  triumph,  and  Tor  the  purpose  of 
remedying,  if  possible,  the  great  and  overwhelming  difficulties  by  which  it 
appeared  to  be  surrounded,  &ey  made  a  protracted  and  scrutinizing  inquiry ; 
and  take  great  pleasure  in  submitting,  in  as  few  words  as  possible,  the  result 
of  their  researches. 

^  The  inspectors,  warden,  assistants,  and  prisoners,  generally,  concurred  in 
their  statements,  upon  the  subjects  of  inquiry ;  and  it  was  evident,  from  infor- 
mation received  from  them,  that  the  defects  of  the  construction  of  the  Prison 
prevent,  in  a  great  measure,  the  possibility  of  strict  solitai^  confinement,  and 
admit  of  almost  unlimited  communication  between  the  mmates  of  adjoin- 
ing cells. 

**  Prisoners  were  in  no  instance  .when  the  committee  asked  the  question) 
ignorant  of  the  name,  crime,  sentence,  time  of  liberation,  &c.,  and,  in  some 
instances,  even  able  to  give  other  information,  which  appeared  higrhly  im- 
proper for  them  to  possess,  because  it  should  only  appropriately  be  £[iown  to 
the  officers  of  the  institution.'*  —  Pogt  4. 

Again,  an  author  of  great  respectability,  whose  knowledge 
and  opinion  on  this  subject  is  of  practical  importance,  says,  — 

*^  I  was  an  officer  in  the  Western  Penitentiair  at  Pittsburg,  connected  with 
the  reconstruction  of  the  cells,  from  April,  1833,  to  August,  1835,  and  had  an 
opportunity  of  becoming  acquainted  with  the  whole  plan,  both  in  its  constmc- 
tion  and  practical  operation.  Having  daily  intercourse  with  the  warden,  there 
was  rarely  any  thing  of  moment  transpired  in  the  Prison,  which  did  not  come 
to  my  knowledge.  Until  the  convicts  were  introduced  into  their  cells,  every 
one  connected  with  the  Prison  esteemed  the  new  system  as  approaching  to 
perfection ;  but  the  experiment  proved,  I  believe,  to  the  satisfaction  of  all, 
that  the  attempt  to  prevent  communication  of  sound,  was  a  complete  failure. 
For  myself,  I  consider  it  a  physical  impossibility  so  to  construct  a  range  of 
cells,  as  to  answer  the  purpose  of  constant  confinement^  with  suitable  apparatus 
for  ventilation,  heating,  and  cleanliness,  without  aifording  facilities  for  conver- 
sation between  the  prisoners ;  and  I  believe  this  to  have  been  the  opinion  of 
the  warden  and  overseers,  at  the  time  I  was  connected  with  that  Prison.  For 
ventilation,  there  must  be  an  opportunity  for  the  air  to  pass  into  the  cells,  and 
to  escape ;  and  where  air  will  pass,  sound  will  pass.  The  prisoners  in  the 
Western  Penitentiary  were  in  tne  habit  of  conversing  through  the  ventilators ; 
and  this  could  not  be  discovered  by  the  overseers,  unless  they  were  watching 
oxdside  of  the  cellsy  as  the  sound  would  not  communicate  to  the  observatory  or 
the  hall,  where  the  overseers  are  stationed.  An  amusing  incident  happened, 
on  one  occasion,  which  will  serve  to  illustrate  the  many  ways  of  communica- 
tion which  the  ingenuity  of  men  thus  situated  will  contrive.  A  rat  or  mouse 
had  been  domesticated  by  a  prisoner  in  one  of  the  cells  in  the  lower  story. 
He  was  allowed  to  amuse  himself  in  this  way,  as  no  harm  was  likely  to  result 
from  it ;  but,  very  much  to  the  surprise  of  the  overseers,  the  rat  or  mouse  was 
found  in  the  upper  cell.  It  was  afterwards  ascertained  that  the  prisoner  in 
the  upper  cell  had  attached  a  weight  to  a  string,  and  thrown  it  into  the  pipe 
which  is  placed  in  the  top  of  the  cell  to  carry  off  foul  air.    This  pipe  comma- 
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nicates  with  the  one  that  goes  out  of  the  lower  cell ;  and  the  weight  dropped 
down  below.  The  prisoner  m  the  lower  cell  tied  the  string  to  the  rat,  and 
thus  he  was  drawn  up  to  the  second  story. 

**  Again,  for  cleanliness,  there  must  be  some  contrivance  for  carrying  off 
filth ;  and  this  furnishes  another  medium  for  communicating  sound.  In  this 
Prison,  large  water-pipes  run  through  the  whole  range  of  cells.  These  are 
designed  to  be  kept  full  of  water,  and  discharged  once  in  twenty-four  hours. 
Bat  It  is  scarcely  possible  to  keep  a  stop-cock  so  tight  as  to  prevent  a  little 
leakage.  If  there  is  any  sand  in  the  water,  it  wiD  prevent  it  from  shutting 
close.  The  consequence  is,  that  the  pipes  are  never  kept  quite  full  of  water ; 
and  thus  a  free  communication  for  sound  is  lefl,  through  a  whole  range  of 
cells.  But,  if  this  could  be  obviated,  the  prisoners  will  converse  during  the 
letting  off  of  the  water. 

*^  Again,  there  must  be  some  arrangement  for  communicating  heat  to  all  the 
cells  nom  a  common  source ;  and  wherever  heat  can  pass,  sound  will  pass. 
Here  the  cells  are  wanned  by  steam,  which  passes  in  pipes  through  the  whole 
range.  The  expansion  created  by  heat  opens  a  crevice,  where  the  pipe  passes 
throoffh  the  wall,  sufficient  to  admit  of  the  passage  of  sound.  Convicts  have 
been  Known  to  place  a  tin  basin  upon  this  pipe,  and  to  hold  the  opposite  end 
in  their  teeth,  standing  near  the  wall,  in  adjoining  cells,  and  thus  converse 
with  comparative  ease.  It  has  been  attempted  to  prevent  this,  in  the  last 
block  that  has  been  built,  by  wrapping  the  pipes  in  cloth,  where  they  pass 
through  tho  wall ;  but  it  is  probable  the  heat  will  soon  destroy  the  elasticity 
of  the  cloth,  and  leave  the  evil  worse  than  before." 

The  warden  himself,  of  the  new  Penitentiary  in  Philadel- 
phia, in  his  report  for  1839,  says,  — 

^  The  alteration  in  the  hot- water  pipes,  made  in  one  of  the  blocks  during 
the  pest  summer,  has  effectually  accomplished  the  object  desired.  An  agree- 
able temperature  has  been  obtained,  ana  there  is  no  possibility  of  the  prisoners 
communicating,  as  they  formerly  did,  through  the  small  crevice  by  the  side  of 
the  pipe.  An  alteration  in  the  other  blocks  should  be  effected,  so  soon  as  the 
weather  will  permit"  —  Page  IL 

It  might  be  inferred  by  some,  that  it  is  asserted  in  this 
extract,  that  evil  communication  is  now  effectually  prevented ; 
and  yet  a  careful  examination  of  the  language  shows  that 
evidence  is  afforded,  by  this  extract  itself,  that  there  are 
facilities  for  communication  from  cell  to  cell,  throughout 
the  Prison,  in  all  the  other  ranges  or  corridors.  The  war- 
den says,  —  "An  alteration  should  be  effected  in  the  other 
blocks  as  soon  as  the  weather  will  permit."  Why?  Not  only 
because  a  better  mode  of  heating  will  be  obtained,  but  because 
there  will  be  no  possibility  of  the  prisoners'  communicating 
through  the  small  orifice  by  the  side  of  the  pipe.  It  is  a  fair 
inference  from  the  language,  that  there  remained  free  and  easy 
communication  from  cell  to  cell,  through  all  the  corridors 
except  one,  through  the  small  crevice  by  the  side  of  the  pipe 
conveying  hot  water.  If  not,  why  make  the  change  in  the 
other  blocks? 

Further  evidence  is  afforded,  concerning  this  failure  to  pre- 
vent evil  communication,  by  the  master  of  the  House  of  Cor- 

6» 
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rection  at  South  Boston,  who  visited  the  new  Penitentiary  in 
Philadelphia  in  June,  1838.  On  his  return,  he  held  the  follow- 
ing conversatiou  with  a  friend  concerning  the  various  modes 
of  communicating  from  cell  to  cell :  — 

**  There  is  no  difficulty  in  their  communicating. 

«  Hoto  ? 

"  Through  their  pipes. 

"  The  pipes  from  which  they  let  off  the  water.  When  the  water  is  let  offj 
the  prisoners  have  every  opportunity  to  talk,  and  the  keepers  cannot  know 
whether  they  talk  or  not  * 

'*  Hou)  long  does  it  take  to  let  off  this  water  ? 

**  I  do  not  know  precisely. 

^  Had  you  any  evidence  that  they  avaU  themselves  of  this  opportunity  of  talking  ? 

*^  Yes.  I  was  informed  by  one  of  the  keepers,  that  they  talk  in  this  way 
frequently. 

^  What  other  mode  of  talking  9 

*<  By  removing  the  plastenng  around  the  heating  i»peB  through  the  parti- 
tion walls. 

^^  By  removing  the  pHastering^  you  say  ? 

<*  Yes.    They  make  a  little  hole  around  the  pipe. 

•<'  Did  you  set  places  where  this  had  been  done  f 

"Yes. 

^fVhere'^ 

"In  the  Philadelphia  Prison. 

"  DonH  they  punish  for  such  ihiiigs  f 

"  Yes,  sir. 

"  Hoto  ? 

"  They  are  deprived  of  their  rations,  and  put  in  a  dark  celL 

*^*^ny  other  mode  oftaOdng^ 

"  Yes ;  from  ventilator  to  ventilator. 

"  Outvjordj  or  inward  f 

«  Outward. 

"  Can  (he  talk  in  this  way  be  heard  by  the  keeper  f 

"Not  unless  the  keeper  is  on  the  outside. 

^Do  they  have  a  keeper  on  the  outside  ? 

"  Occasionally  a  keeper  walks  round ;  but  I  saw  none. 

"  How  many  keepers  would  it  take  to  prevent  talking  in  this  way  ? 

"  I  should  say  it  would  take  one  man,  at  least,  on  each  side  of  each  block ; 
and  then  I  doubt  whether  he  could  tell  where  it  proceeded  from. 

"  How  many,  then,  would  be  necessary  to  prevent  talking  through  the  ven- 
tilators? 

"  At  least,  10 ;  or,  if  tliere  are  7  blocks,  as  in  Pliiladelphia,  14.  I  can  con- 
ceive nothing  to  prevent  their  communicating  from  yaid  to  yard,  and  they  ha^e 
communicated  in  that  way. 

"  Do  they  use  those  yards  now  ? 

"  Yes,  sir. 

"  Is  there  any  other  mode  of  communieatinr  ? 

"The  keeper  says  not;  but  I  have  not  uo  least  doubt,  that  they  can  com- 
municate from  door  to  door. 

"  fVhy  have  you  not  ? 

"  Because  they  can  put  theu:  face  down  to  the  door,  aiid.  Speaking  to  the 
{prisoner  in  the  next  room,  they  can  be  heard  easy  enough. 

"  Doum  to  the  cracks  of  the  door*  do  you  mean  f 

"Yes,  sir.  ^ 

"  .^bty  other  mode  f 
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''They  can  communicate  by  tapping  on  the  wall.  The  least  tap  can  be 
heard ;  and,  after  getting  acquainted,  they  can  understand  each  other. 

^  Have  you  any  reason  to  IMnk  they  do  understand  each  other  in  this  xoay  f 

"I  have  not  the  least  doubt  of  it  By  all  my  experience  in  Prison,  if  they 
cannot  communicate  in  one  way,  they  will  in  another ;  and  they  will  do  it  in 
that  way  which  is  least  likely  to  be  detected. 

**  Is  mere  the  same  opportunity  to  detect  them  in  that  Prison^  as  in  Prisons  on 
Qyt  Auburn  plan^ 

«  No,  sir. 

''Whfnot^ 

^  Because  they  can  talk  through  their  pipes ;  then  nobody  can  detect  them, 
unless  they  have  an  officer  at  ejery  door. 

**  How  much  more  can  one  officer  do  in  detecting  on  the  Mbvm  plan  than  on 
the  Philadelphia  plan  ? 

**  I  think  one  officer  can  do  more  in  detecting  on  the  Auburn  plan,  in  a 
Prison  of  180  prisoners,  than  ten  on  the  PhiladelpMa.  The  sound  is  conveyed 
80  through  those  pipes,  and  the  sound  reverberates  so,  that  an  officer  told  me  it 
was  almost  impossible  to  detect  them." 

We  think  it  evident  from  the  above,  that  Prisons  built  on 
the  Pennsylvania  plan  have  failed  to  prevent  evil  communi- 
cation. 

3.  The  Pennsylvania  system  fails  to  answer  the  expectations 
and  promises  of  its  early  friends  in  deterring  from  crime  and 
preventing  recommitments. 

Did  the  early  friends  expect  and  promise  that  the  Pennsyl- 
vania system  of  solitary  confinement  would  have  a  great  effect 
in  deterring  from  crime  and  preventing  recommitments  ? 

They  did  so  expect  and  promise. 

The  inspectors  of  the  Eastern  Penitentiary  say,  in  their  first 
report,  for  1829, — 

^The  extraordinary  fact,  that  but  9  convicts  have  been  sent  from  the 
counties  composing  the  Eastern  District,  containing  so  large  a  majority  of 
this  populous  state,  demands  and  deserves  great  consideration  from  all  inter- 
ested in  our  penal  code ;  but  the  inspectors  refrain  from  the  expression  of  any 
sentiment  resulting  therefrom,  as  they  cannot  consider  themselves  justified  in 
expressing  a  judgment,  the  result  of  their  experience  after  so  short  a  trial  of 
the  system." 

The  inspectors,  in  their  second  report,  for  1830,  say,  — 

^  Great  terror  is  known  to  have  been  impressed  upon  the  minds  of  the 
convict  community  by  this  institution ;  and  the  small  number  of  prisoners  sent 
from  the  Eastern  District,  including  a  vast  majority  of  the  population  of  the 
state,  together  with  the  careful  manner  in  which  it  has  been  ascertained  that 
the  most  knowing  rogues  avoid  committing  those  ofences  which  would  subject 
them  to  its  discipline,  may  be  regarded  as  powerful  reasons  for  extending  its 
operations  to  those  Penitentiary  ofiences  not  at  present  comprehended  within 
the  statute." 

The  warden  of  the  Prison,  in  his  report  for  1831,  says,  — 

**  Of  the  whole  number  discharged,"  (there  had  been  then  but  15  discharged,) 
''from  the  commencement  of  the  establishment,  we  have  received  an  unfavorable 
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account  of  but  1.  This  was  an  old  convict,  who  has  been  passing  from  one 
Prison  to  another  for  15  years.  He  has,  however,  shown  a  decided  disposition 
to  avoid  this  Prison  hereafter." 

The  governor  of  Pennsylvania,  in  his  message  for  December, 
1832,  says,  — 

**  One  fact,  in  reference  to  this  institution,"  (i.  e.  the  Eastern  Penitentiary,) 
*<  bears  strong  testimony  in  favor  of  its  discipline.  It  appears  that  not  a  single 
convict  discharged  from  this  Prison  has  ever  been  returned  to  it,  which  would 
seem  to  prove  pretty  clearly,  either  that  a  thorough  reformation  has  been  pro- 
duced, or  that  a  dread  of  repetition  of  the  unsocial  manner  of  life,  which  had 
proved  so  irksome  before,  has  deterred  from  the  commission  of  crimes  within 
those  limits  of  the  state  in  which  a  conviction  would  insure  a  sentence  to  the 
Eastern  Penitentiary.** 

The  inspectors,  in  their  fourth  report,  for  1832,  say,  con- 
cerning the  discharged,  — 

"  There  may  be  some  on  whom  no  change  has  been  wrought,  but  of  such 
we  would  say,  that  the  term  which  they  spent  in  their  lonely  cell  has  made 
such  an  impression  as  to  induce  them  to  bid  a  long  farewell  to  the  state  where 
legislators  have  provided  a  penal  code  involving  so  many  privations." 

The  warden  says,  in  his  fourth  report,  for  1832,  — 

^  Many  reasons  may  be  assigned  for  the  diminution  of  this  class  of  prisoners, 
but  I  believe  that  it  may  be  attributed  mainly  to  the  knowledge  that  the  com- 
munity of  tliieves  have  of  the  nature  and  discipline  of  our  establishment." 

Thus  we  see  that  the  early  friends  of  the  system  did  expect 
and  promise,  that  it  would  greatly  deter  from  crime  and  prevent 
recommitments. 

Have  their  expectations  and  promises  been  realized  ? 

In  the  warden's  fourth  report,  for  1832,  it  appears  that,  of 
142,  the  whole  number  received  from  the  first,  32  ^^  were  known 
to  be  old  offenders.^^  There  were,  however,  none  yet  recom- 
mitted, of  those  discharged  from  the  Eastern  Penitentiary. 

In  the  warden's  fifth  report,  for  1833,  he  says,  that  "  77  were 
received  last  year,"  of  whom  9  xoere  on  second  conviction,  5 
on  third,  and  2  on  sixth  ;  none  previously  to  that  Prison. 

In  the  warden's  sixth  report,  for  1834,  he  says,  "  118  were 
received  ;  "  —  on  second  conviction,  "20;  on  third  conviction, 
4;  and  on  the  fifth,  1." 

Now  begin  the  reconvictions  from  among  those  discharged 
from  the  new  Penitentiary. 

The  warden  says,  in  his  sixth  report,  "  3  have  returned  to 
this  Prison  reconvicted." 

The  inspectors  say,  in  their  seventh  report,  of  those  who 
had  "  served  out  their  time,  16  have  been  recommitted  in  the 
course  of  the  last  two  years." 

The  warden  says,  in  his  seventh  report,  —  "Of  217  pris- 
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oners  received  in  1836,  57  were  for  second,  19  for  third,  9  for 
fourth,  1  for  fifth,  1  for  sixth,  and  1  for  ninth  conviction." 

The  warden  says,  in  his  eighth  report,  —  "  Of  those  received 
in  1836,  100  came  in  on  first  conviction,  32  on  the  second,  10 
on  the  third,  and  1  on  the  fourth.  With  the  exception  of 
6,  who  had  been  in  this  Prison  once  before,  all  the  prior  con- 
victions had  been  to  other  Prisons." 

The  inspectors  say,  in  their  ninth  report,  —  "  The  number 
of  prisoners  reconvicted  to  this  institution  during  the  past  year, 
was  greater  than  in  any  former  year."  "11  of  the  19,  who 
were  reconvicted,  have  been  repeatedly  inmates  of  the  Walnut 
Street  Prison." 

The  inspectors,  in  their  tenth  report,  for  1838,  say, — 
"  There  have  been  23  reconvictions  during  the  year.  15  of 
thenoi  are  known  to  have  been  old  ofienders,  the  tenants  of 
other  Prisons." 

The  inspectors,  in  their  eleventh  report,  for  the  year  1839, 
say,  — ^  "  There  have  been  35  recommitments  during  the  year, 
3  of  whom  have  been  sentenced  the  third  time.  This  is  a 
greater  number  than  any  previous  year."  "Of  these  recom- 
mitments 26  are  ascertained  to  have  been  old  convicts." 
"  Some  of  them  served  sentences  four  or  five  times  in  the 
Walnut  Street  and  other  Prisons." 

Thirteen  were  reconvicted  in  1840,  of  those  discharged  from 
the  Eastern  Penitentiary. 

The  inspectors  say,  in  their  thirteenth  report,  for  the  year 
ending  January  1,  1842,  — 

*^  It  may  not  be  irrelevant  liere  to  stat^  that,  of  the  whole  number  of  prison- 
ers admitted  in  the  Eastern  Penitentiary  since  its  organization,  but  27  have 
been  convicted  a  second  time,  and  sent  oack  to  it,  during  the  last  year.  Of 
these,  19  were  white,  and  8  colored.  1 1,  out  of  the  27,  were  on  their  first  con- 
viction sent  to  this  Penitentiary ;  of  these,  9  were  white,  and  2  colored ;  and 
the  other  16  were  old  convicts,  who,  by  the  contaminating  influence  of  the 
former  system  of  Prison  discipline,  are,  it  is  feared,  beyond  the  benefit  of  the 
improved  plan.  This  fact,  as  connected  with  the  operation,  and  benefits  upon 
society,  of  the  Pennsylvania  system  of  solitary  confinement  with  labor,  speaks 
conclusively  in  its  favor,  as  one  not  only  reformatory  upon  the  prisoner,  but  a 
preventive  of  crime." 

In  the  appendix  of  the  same  report  which  contains  this  lan- 
guage of  congratulation  from  the  inspectors,  in  regard  to  the 
effects  of  the  system  in  preventing  crime  and  reforming  the 
prisoner,  we  find  the  following  facts,  on  an  inch  or  two  of 
paper,  in  a  tabular  form :  — 

Of  1480  prisoners,  the  whole  number  received  in  that  Peni- 
tentiary from  the  commencement,  278  had  been  twice  sent  to 
that  or  other  Prisons,  108  three  times,  45  four  times,  13  five 
times,  12  six  times,  1  seven  times,  and  2  nine  times. 
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It  also  appears,  from  the  annual  reports  of  the  institution, 
that,  of  those  discharged  from  the  Eastern  Penitentiary,  amount- 
ing to  1045,  139  had  been  recommitted  to  it  two  or  more 
times,  making  the  proportion  of  recommitments  1  to  7^,  nearly, 
of  all  discharged ;  and  of  1480,  the  whole  number  received, 
460  had  before  been  tenants  of  that  or  other  Prisons,  from  two 
to  nine  times.  Such  were  the  facts  in  January,  1842.  How, 
then,  are  the  expectations  and  promises  of  the  early  friends  of 
the  Pennsylvania  system  realized  ? 

"  Many  reasons,"  says  the  warden,  ^  may  be  assigned  for  the  diminution 
of  this  class  of  offenders."  —  Report  Jfor  1832, 

**  The  term  which  they  spent  in  their  lonely  cell  has  made  such  an  impres- 
sion," say  the  inspectors,  "^  as  to  induce  them  to  bid  a  long  farewell  to  the 
state  where  legislators  have  provided  a  penal  code  involving  so  many  priva- 
tions." —  Report  for  1832. 

**  One  fact,"  says  the  governor,  *'  in  reference  to  this  institution,  bears  strong 
testimony  in  favor  of  its  discipline.  It  appears  that  not  a  single  convict  dis- 
charged from  this  Prison  has  ever  been  returned  to  it"  —  Message  for  Decem- 
ber, 1830. 

**  Of  all  discharged,"  says  the  warden,  "  we  have  received  an  unfavorable 
account  of  but  one."  —  Report  for  1831. 

^  Great  terror,"  say  the  mspectors,  ^  is  known  to  have  been  impressed  upon 
the  minds  of  the  convict  community  by  this  institution."  —  Report  for  1830. 

How  are  these  expectations  and  promises  of  the  early  friends 
of  the  Pennsylvania  system  to  be  regarded,  after  ten  years' 
experience  of  the  results  of  this  system  ?  One  out  of  seven  and 
a  half  J  of  all  discharged,  recommitted,  and  460,  out  of  1480, 
the  whole  number  committed,  who  had  been  in  that  and  other 
Prisons,  from  two  to  nine  times. 

4.  The  Pennsylvania  system  fails  to  answer  the  expectations 
and  promises  of  its  early  friends  in  regard  to  its  effects  on 
health  and  life. 

Did  they  expect  and  promise  that  it  would  not  prove  inju- 
rious to  health  and  destructive  of  life  ? 

They  did  so  expect  and  promise. 

The  warden  says,  in  his  report  for  1830,  — 

^  In  relation  to  the  supposed  injurious  effects  of  the  discipline  on  the  minds 
and  bodies  of  the  prisoners,  I  can  safely  assert,  that  the  reverse  has  been  the 
case  in  every  instance." 

Again  he  says,  in  the  same  report,  — 

<'I  am  inclined  to  believe  that  those  who  have  most  vehemently  condemned 
its  severity  will,  before  many  years,  censure  its  mildness." 

The  inspectors,  in  their  report  for  1831,  say, — 

«The  opinion  heretofore  expressed,  that  the  practical  operation  of  this  insti- 
tution is  not  injurious  to  the  physical  powers  of  the  prisoners,  has  been  con- 
firmed by  another  year's  experience  and  observation." 
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The  warden  says,  in  his  report  for  the  year  1831, — 

**  The  proportion  of  deaths  is  large  for  the  number  of  prisoners,  but  can  in 
no  respect  be  attributed  to  the  system  of  confinement" 

The  governor  of  Pennsylvania  says,  in  his  message,  Decem- 
ber, 1832,  — 

« The  experiment  made  in  tlie  Eastern  Penitentiary  has  demonstrated  the 
fact  that  sohtary  confinement  with  labor  does  not  impair  the  health." 

The  physician  says,  in  his  report  for  1832,  — 

^  The  deaths  which  have  taken  place  are  not  of  a  character  to  throw  a  doubt 
on  the  propriety  or  humanity  of  the  system." 

The  inspectors  say,  in  their  fifth  report,  for  1833,  — 

*^  The  general  health  of  the  prisoners,  as  the  physician  will  fully  establish, 
has  equalled  the  most  sanguine  hopes  of  the  early  friends  of  the  system." 

The  physician  says,  in  his  report  for  1833,  — 

*»  Upon  the  whole,  it  may  be  safely  asserted,  as  the  result  of  more  than  four 
yeard'  experience  of  the  operations  of  this  Penitentiary,  that  the  peculiar  mode 
of  confinement,  so  far  from  bein^  injurious  to  the  health  of  the  convicts,  is 
generally  beneficial,  and  forms  a  decided  improvement,  in  this  particular,  over 
the  modes  of  incarceration  pursued  in  other  Prisons." 

Thus  we  see  what  the  early  friends  expected  and  promised 
in  regsurd  to  health. 

Have  their  expectations  and  promises  been  realized  ? 
The  physician  says,  in  his  report  for  1836, — 

**  The  prisoners  have  experienced,  this  year,  an  average  share  of  health." 

In  a  tabular  view,  he  shows  that  the  deaths,  for  the  year 
1836,  were  3fV  per  cent.,  and  then  he  says,  — 

**The  average  annual  mortality,  deduced  from  the  results  of  the  seven  years 
given  in  the  above  table,  will  be  found,  on  calculation,  to  be  3  per  cent  Upon 
the  whole,  this  is  a  low  mortality  for  a  Prison.  All  confinement  and  restraint 
are  necessarily  unhealthy,  and  especially  to  criminals,  in  whom,  for  the  most 
part,  the  vicious  and  depressing  passions  are  constantly  operating  as  remote 
causes  of  disease ;  and  whenever  confinement  improves  the  health  of  convicts, 
it  is  but  substituting  less  unhealthy  influences  for  those  to  which  the  criminal 
subjects  himself  by  his  vicious  courses." 

The  inspectors  say,  in  their  ninth  report,  for  1837, — 
"There  have  been  more  deaths  in  the  past  than  in  any  pre- 
ceding year."  They  then  refer  for  particulars  to  the  report  of 
the  physician ;  and  the  physician  says,  in  his  report,  that  V  The 
general  health  of  the  prisoners  has  been  favorable."  "  17 
deaths  have  occurred  the  last  year  among  an  average  of  387 
prisoners."  He  afterwards  shows,  in  a  tabular  form,  that  the 
deaths  among  the  white  prisoners  were  3  per  cent.,  *'and 
among  the  colored  prisoners  between  6  and  7  per  cent.," 
although  he  had  previously  said  that  the  general  health  had 
been  favorable. 

X 
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The  inspectors,  in  their  report  for  1838,  say,  — 

<*  The  mortality  has  been  s^reater  during  the  past  than  in  any  preceding 
year.  Of  the  26  deaths  which  occurred,  7  were  white,  and  19  colored  pris- 
oners." 

The  inspectors,  however,  say,  in  the  same  report,  that  it  is 
not  correct  to  charge  the  system  of  solitary  confinement  with 
the  amount  of  mortality  which  has  taken  place  during  the  two 
last  years. 

From  the  period  of  1836,  the  official  reports  of  the  institu- 
tion begin  to  abound  with  apologies  for  the  unusual  mortality. 
Sometimes  they  were  colored  people  who  died;  sometimes 
they  came  in  diseased ;  and  sometimes  the  mortality  is  com- 
pared with  that  of  the  old  Walnut  Street  Prison,  where  the 
mortality,  in  its  worst  condition,  was  from  6  to  10  per  cent* 
Without  giving  a  detailed  statement  of  the  mortality  of  the 
last  few  years,  suffice  it  to  say,  that  the  deaths  in  the  Eastern 
Penitentiary,  during  five  years,  from  1837  to  1841,  inclusive, 
were  1  in  21,  or  5  per  cent,  nearly,  while  the  average  mortality 
of  the  reformed  Prisons  on  the  Auburn  plan,  for  many  years, 
has  been  2  per  cent.,  or  1  in  60.  The  latter  class  of  Prisons 
are  steadily  improving  in  their  bills  of  mortality,  while  the  new 
Penitentiary  in  Philadelphia  is  waxing  worse  and  worse. 

Thus  we  have  proved  that  the  Pennsylvania  system  of 
solitary  confinement  has  failed  to  answer  the  expectations  of 
its  early  friends  in  regard  to  its  effects  on  health  and  life. 

6.  The  Pennsylvania  system  fails  to  answer  the  expector 
tians  and  promises  of  its  early  friends  in  regard  to  its  effects 
on  the  mind. 

Did  they  expect  and  promise  that  it  would  not  injure  the 
mind? 

They  did  so  expect  and  promise. 

The  warden  says,  in  his  report  for  1830,  — 

*^  It  was  said  that  the  punishment  was  so  severe  that  men  could  not  endure 
It,  and  that  it  would  destroy  them  mentally."  ''The  report  of  the  physician 
completely  refutes  these  allegations." 

A  pamphlet,  republished  in  1833,  by  order  of  the  Philadelphia 
Society  for  alleviating  the  Miseries  of  Public  Prisons,  entitled 
"  A  Defence  of  the  System  of  Solitary  Confinement,"  says,  — 

"  We  have  evidence  in  our  favor,  which  proves  most  incontrovertibly,  that 
solitary  confinement,  when  administered  in  suitable  buildinprs,  and  accompanied 
by  careful  instruction  and  employment  for  the  mind  and  body,  is  not  inju- 
rious to  the  health  or  intellects  of  those  who  are  thus  confined." 

We  do  not  find  such  an  amount  of  evidence  as  we  expected, 
in  the  early  documents,  from  the  friends  of  the  solitary  system, 
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that  they  expected  and  promised  that  it  would  not  injure  the 
mind.  In  fact,  we  find  so  little  expectation  and  promise,  on 
this  point,  from  the  early  friends,  and  so  strong  a  note  of  remon- 
strance from  others,  that  we  are  inclined  to  believe  that  the 
earliest  and  warmest  friends  of  the  system  were  not  without 
fearful  misgivings  on  this  most  important  point.  The  warden 
of  the  Prison,  however,  and  the  author  of  the  pamphlet  above 
mentioned,  unhesitatingly  declared  their  convictions  and  expec- 
tations as  above;  and  the  Philadelphia  Society  sanctioned 
the  declaration  by  publishing  the  pamphlet. 

How  are  the  expectations  and  promises  contained  in  the 
declarations  answered  by  experience  ? 

The  physician's  report  for  December  31,  1833,  when  the 
average  number  of  prisoners  was  91,  gives  the  case  of  No.  10, 
as  insane  when  admitted,  and  insane  when  discharged ;  No.  75, 
as  idiotic  when  admitted,  and  idiotic  when  discharged ;  No.  48, 
as  insane  when  admitted,  and  insane  when  discharged;  No. 
112,  as  predisposed  to  insanity  when  admitted,  and  maniacal 
when  discharged;  No.  49,  as  insane  when  admitted  —  death 
by  suicide. 

These  cases,  however,  although  they  seemed  to  stand  very 
thick,  in  a  list  of  24  persons,  which  comprehended  the  whole 
nimiber  who  had  died  or  were  discharged  during  the  yestr,  did 
not  do  mo^  than  excite  apprehension  and  confirm  fears  in 
regard  to  the  effect  of  solitary  confinement  on  the  mind. 

It  was  not  till  1837,  that  the  evidence  began  to  be  published 
in  the  official  documents  of  the  Prison,  in  such  a  quantity,  and 
of  such  a  character,  concerning  mania,  hallucination,  dementia, 
&c.,  as  to  show  such  a  state  of  things,  in  these  respects,  as  had 
never  before  been  heard  of  in  the  United  States,  among  an 
equal  number  of  prisoners.  The  physician  says,  in  his  report 
for  1837,  — 

**The  effects  of  this  last-noticed  cause  (i.  e.  mst)  are  presented  in  an  an- 
nexed table,  showing  that  two  thirds  of  its  influence  is  on  the  colored  prisoners, 
and  that  the  14  cases  of  dementia  reported  in  the  medical  table  are  referable 
to  this  cause.  These  cases  of  dementia  have  all  been  discharged  cured  except 
one  only  relieved  and  another  jet  on  the  list" 

The  table  of  demented  cases  for  that  year  was  not  published, 
and  we  have  never  seen  it. 

The  physician's  report  in  January,  1839,  contains  a  state- 
ment of  cases  of  diseased  mind,  in  1838,  to  wit :  — 

JVb.  661,  aged  20,  bom  in  Pennsylvania,  in  good  health  on  admission, 
became  deranged  with  monomania,  caused  by  masturbation ;  was  relieved  in 
some  degree ;  subsequently  died  of  consumption,  having  been  deranged  6 
months  and  10  days.  He  oecame  deranged  10  months  and  3  days  after  admi«- 
non  to  the  Prison. 
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JVb.  342,  aged  22,  from  Ireland,  scrofula  on  admission,  became  deranged 
with  monomania  caused  by  scrofula ;  was  subsequently  relieved,  and  went  to 
work.    He  became  deranged  after  2  months'  confinement 

M.  776,  aged  27,  from  Ireland,  mind  disturbed  on  admission,  became 
deranged  with  acute  dementia,  from  cause  unknown ;  was  subsequently  cured, 
but  occasionally  peculiar ;  remained  in  a  state  of  derangement  2  months  and  6 
days ;  became  deranged  8  months  and  5  days  after  imprisonment 

Ab.  835,  aged  22,  from  New  York,  in  good  health  on  admission,  became 
deranged  with  acute  dementia,  caused  by  masturbation ;  was  cured ;  duration 
of  attack  I  month  and  1  day ;  became  deranged  3  months  and  9  days  after 
admission. 

Ab.  6^5,  aged  60,  from  Ireland,  with  imperfect  health  and  disturbed  mind 
on  admission,  became  deranged  with  acute  dementia,  caused  by  diAturbed 
mind;  was  cured;  remained  deranged  4  months  and  18  days;  became  de- 
ranged 2  years  3  months  and  7  days  after  admission. 

JVb.  546,  aged  31,  from  Pennsylvania,  witli  imperfect  health  and  troubled 
mind  on  admission,  became  deransred  with  hallucinations  about  a  pistol  pre- 
sented at  his  wicket  from  cause  unknown;  afterwards  cured;  yet  he  says  it 
was  so ;  remained  in  a  deranged  state  14  days.  He  became  deranged  2  years 
5  months  and  4  days  after  admission. 

Ab.  859,  aged  55,  from  Pennsylvania,  with  good  health  on  admission, 
became  deranged  with  hallucinations,  from  unknown  cause,  and  was  cured; 
remained  so  9  days,  and  became  deranged  6  months  and  1  day  after  admission. 

M},  842,  aged  27,  from  Holland,  witJi  good  health,  but  a  disturbed  mind,  on 
admission,  became  deranged  with  mania  from  unknown  cause,  which  con- 
tinued at  the  time  the  report  was  made,  after  5  months  and  20  days.  He 
became  deranged  7  months  and  12  days  after  admission. 

All  the  above  cases  of  derangement  in  1838  were  white 
prisoners. 

JVb.  556,  aged  22,  ^m  Africa,  with  good  health,  and  mind  doubtful,  on 
admission,  became  deranged  with  acute  dementia,  caused  by  masturbation ; 
was  cured ;  continued  in  a  deranged  state  16  days.  He  became  deranged  2 
years  3  months  and  5  days  after  admission. 

JVb.  322,  aged  22,  from  Pennsylvania,  with  good  health  on  admission,  but 
sorry,  became  deranged  with  acute  dementia,  caused  by  masturbation ;  was 
cured  in  7  days,  and  was  attacked  3  years  2  months  and  10  days  after 
admission. 

JVb.  812,  aged  21,  from  Delaware,  with  imperfect  health  on  admission, 
became  deranged  with  acute  dementia  caused  by  msjsturbation ;  was  cured  in 
11  days,  and  was  attacked  5  months  and  17  days  after  admission. 

No.  800,  aged  18,  from  Pennsylvania,  with  imperfect  health  on  admission, 
became  deranged  with  acute  dementia,  caused  by  masturbation ;  was  cured ; 
remained  deranged  2  months  and  8  days,  and  was  attacked  7  months  and  20 
days  after  admission. 

No.  744,  aged  72,  ftom  Pennsylvania,  with  good  health  on  admission,  be- 
came deran^d  with  acute  dementia  caused  by  masturbation;  afterwards 
relieved,  but  left  with  hallucinations ;  remained  deranged  7  days ;  attacked  1 
year  and  19  days  after  admission. 

No.  888,  aged  32,  from  Baltimore,  with  chronic  disease  and  gonorrhea, 
became  deranged  witli  acute  dementia,  caused  by  masturbation ;  afterwards 
cured ;  duration  of  attack,  1  month  and  5  days ;  commencement  of  attack,  3 
months  and  24  days  after  admission. 

No.  927,  aged  17,  from  Maryland,  health  imperfect  ftt>m  masturbation  and 
gonorrhea  on  admission,  became  deranged  with  acute  dementia,  caused  bv 
masturbation ;  duration  of  attack,  4  days ;  conmiencement  of  attack,  1  month 
and  8  days  after  admission. 
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JVb.  921,  aged  23,  from  Delaware,  syphilitic  and  asthmatic,  became  deranged 
irith  acute  oementia,  caused  by  masturbation;  afterwards  cured;  dcrani^e- 
ment  cuntinued  19  days,  and  commenced  12  months  and  27  days  after  admission. 

JVo.  632,  aged  24,  from  Pennsylvania,  health  good,  mind  indifferent,  became 
deranged  with  acute  dementia,  caused  by  masturbation ;  afterwards  cured ; 
duration  of  attack,  1  month ;  commencement  of  attack,  1  month  and  6  days 
after  admission. 

JVo.  721,  aged  24,  from  Delaware,  emaciated  and  sickly,  became  deranged 
with  acute  dementia,  caused  by  masturbation ;  afterwards  cured ;  duration  uf 
attack,  2  months  and  six  days ;  commencement  of  attack,  1  month  and  six 
days  after  admission. 

The  physician's  report,  in  January,  1840,  for  1839,  contains 
a  still  more  alarming  table  of  diseased  mind,  exhibiting  26 
cases,  1  of  mania,  1  of  monomania,  7  of  hallucination,  9  of 
dementia,  and  8  of  other  forms  of  diseased  mind.  Of  the 
whole  number  of  cases,  15  were  caused  by  the  secret  vice  ;  15 
were  said  to  be  cured,  6  relieved  only,  3  continued.  This 
number  of  cases  of  mental  disorder  occurred  among  402  pris- 
oners. It  is  the  same  as  if  6467  cases  had  occurred  in  Phila- 
delphia in  a  single  year,  when  the  city  contained  100,000 
inhabitants.     [See  table  on  the  other  side  of  this  leaf.] 

The  physician's  report  in  January,  1841,  is  not  in  our  pos- 
session. The  inspectors  and  physician  agree  in  saying  that 
the  cases  of  mental  disorder  were  about  half  as  great  in  1840 
as  in  1839.  In  1839,  they  were,  as  we  have  already  seen,  26. 
But  the  physician  says,  in  his  report  in  January,  1842,  that  the 
number  of  cases  of  mental  disorder  in  1840  were  21,  whfch  is 
only  5  less  than  in  1839.  We  do  not  know  how  to  reconcile 
this  statement  with  that  of  the  preceding  year,  that  they  were 
only  about  half  as  many  as  in  1840. 

The  physician  says,  in  his  report,  January,  1842,  for  the 
preceding  year. 

**  What  is  the  nature  and  cause  of  mental  disorders  in  the  Eastern  Peniten- 
tiary, and  how  frequently  do  they  occur?  Answer:  In  1839,  there  were  26 
such  cases;  in  1840,21  cases;  and  in  1841,  only  11  cases.  This  decrease 
is  owing  to  the  detection  of  the  cause,  and  the  timely  application  of  remedies 
in  the  forming  stage  of  the  disorder,  which  is  now  designated  erotic  enervation, 
a  term  demanded  by  the  necessity  of  the  case.  The  instances  of  mental 
disorder  and  erotic  enervation  are  in  inverse  proportion  to  each  other,  tlie 
former  becoming  fewer  with  the  jnore  frequent  detection  of  the  latter,  and 
occur  both  more  frequently  among  the  colored  than  aowng  the  white  prisoners.^ 

The  result  for  5  years,  therefore,  is  as  follows :  —  Cases  of 
mental  disorder  in  1837,  14;  in  1838,  18;  in  1839,  26;  in 
1840,  21 ;  in  1841,  11.  Total  cases  of  mental  disorder  in  5 
years,  the  average  number  of  prisoners  being  393,  ninety. 

Does  the  report  of  the  physician,  after  13  years'  experience, 
completely  refute  the  allegation  that  the  punishment  would 
destroy  the  prisoners  mentally? 
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Does  the  evidence  prove  most  incontrovertibly  that  solitary 
confinement  is  not  injurious  to  the  intellect  ? 

6.    The  Pennsylvania  system  fails  to  answer  the  expectations 
a7id  promises  of  its  early  friends  in  regard  to  self-support. 
Did  the  early  friends  thus  expect  and  promise  ? 
They  did  so  expect  and  promise. 
The  warden,  in  his  first  report,  for  J  829,  page  14,  saya,  — 

^  I  am  saoguine  in  the  belief,  that,  if  the  proper  machineiy,  &c^  were  pro- 
vided, the  Penitentiary  would  not  only  produce  the  great  good  which  ve  all 
8o  ardently  desire  to  the  unfortunate  inmates,  but  would,  alao,  relieve  the 
several  counties  who  send  them  of  the  great  burden,  which  they  liave  hitherto 
borne,  in  the  support  of  the  convicts.** 

The  warden,  in  his  second  report,  for  1830,  says,  page  16, — 

<*  The  short  time  we  have  been  in  operation  induces  me  ta  believe,  that  the 
net  profits  of  a  Prison  conducted  on  the  plan  of  separate  confinement,  will  be 
greater  than  those  which  might  result  from  joint  labor." 

The  governor  of  Pennsylvania  says,  in  his  message,  Decem- 
ber 6,  1832,  — 

<(  It  is  not  doubted,  that,  as  soon  as  the  Prison  shall  have  been  fully  organ- 
:ized,  the  entire  expenses  will  be  defrc^ed  out  of  the  proceeds  of  the  estabiiab- 
raent"  —  HazanPs  Register^  page  372. 

The  inspectors  of  the  Prison,  in  their  fourth  report,  say,  — 

•f^  We  entertain  the  belief,  heretofore  expressed,  that,  when  the  entire  plan 
shall  be  completed,  and  the  Prison  fully  occupied^  a  revenue  will  arise  from 
the  labor  of  the  convicts." 

Thus  we  see  that  the  early  friends  of  the  system  did  expect 
and  promise  that  it  would  :support  itself. 

Does  the  Pennsylvania  system  fail  to  answer  the  expecta- 
tions and  promises  of  its  early  friends  in  regard  to  self-support  ? 

The  inspectors  say,  in  their  seventh  report,  for  1835, — ' 

**  The  profitable  employment  of  the  prisoners  has  ever  been  a  subject  of 
deep  interest  with  the  board,  and  we  regret  to  state  that,  owing  to  circum- 
stances not  under  our  control,  the  avails  of  their  labor  for  th9  past  year  have 
not  been  equal  to  their  support" 

In  their  ninth  report,  for  1837,  — 

<<The  inspectors  regret  to  say  that  the  manufiicturing  operations  of  the  insti- 
tution, during  the  past  year,  have  been  attended  with  considerable  loss." 

The  inspectors,  in  their  tenth  report,  for  1838,  say,  — 

^  The  unproductiveness  of  the  mstitution,  compared  with  other  institutions, 

.  is  referred  to  and  explained  by  the  warden,  in  a  manner  entirely  consistent 

with  our  knowledge  of  the  course  of  labor  and  the  expense  of  the  Penitentiary." 

The  National  Gazette,  for  January,  183.9,  contains  the  auditor- 
general's  account,  which  has  among  the  item^  of  payment  from 
the  treasury  of  the  state,  for  the  year  1838,  $34,308  to  the 
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Eastern  Penitentiary;  and  the  account  of  the  same  public 
officer,  for  1839,  shows  $18,378  76  paid  to  the  Eastern  Peni- 
tentiary, i.  e.  $52,686  76,  paid  from  the  treasury  of  the  state, 
in  two  years,  to  the  Eastern  Penitentiary.  It  is  an  admitted 
fact,  that  the  salary  of  the  officers  has  always  been  paid  from 
the  state  treasury,  which  is  altogether  contrary  to  the  common 
rule  in  the  United  States. 

The  Pennsylvania  system,  therefore,  fails  to  answer  the 
expectations  and  promises  of  its  early  friends  in  regard  to  self- 
support. 

The  gloomy  fears  and  predictions  of  the  early  friends  of  the 
solitary  system  in  Pennsylvania,  in  regard  to  the  Auburn  system, 
that  it  would  not  support  itself,  have  not  been  realized. 

Did  they  thus  fear  and  predict,  that  the  Auburn  system  would 
not  support  itself? 

They  did. 

Ill  a  pamphlet,  already  alluded  to,  republished  in  1833,  by 
the  Philadelphia  Society  for  alleviating  the  Miseries  of  Public 
Prisons,  entitled,  "  A  Defence  of  the  System  of  Solitary  Con- 
finement," they  say,  — 

«  Our  opponents  refer  to  the  productive  labors  of  Auburn,  Wethersfield,  and 
Sing  Sing,  as  indicative  of  their  superiority  to  our  system." 

To  this  objection  they  reply, — 

<*  Such  success  has,  however,  been  always  transient,  never  constant  The 
neir  Prison  at  Wethersfield  is  stated  as  an  instance  of  self-support,  if  not  of 
profit  Peculiar  efforts  have  been  made  to  render  this  Prison  productive  for 
tkuj  the  first  year  of  Us  existence.  Can  we  imagine  that  this  condition  will 
ooiiitntfe  ?  " 

In  the  above  declaration,  the  words  "  new?,"  and  "  this,  the 
first  year  of  its  existence,^^  and  ^^  continue,'*^  are  Italicized  by 
the  friends  of  the  Pennsylvania  system  ;  as  though  it  was  out 
of  the  question  that  the  new  Prison  at  Wethersfield  would  con- 
tinue to  be  productive. 

Of  Sing  Sing  they  say,  — 

^It  is  productive  only  in  the  future  tense:  it  has  not  yet  been  tested ;  the 
mere  prophecy  of  its  conductor  is  no  demonstration. 

^  Auburn  has,  heretofore,  been  unable  to  support  itself.  The  last  year  has 
been  the  mnsi  productive ;  but,  notwithstanding  the  apparent  assertion  of  Mr. 
Powers  to  the  contrary,  it  has  not  constituted  an  exception  to  our  remarks." 

Have  these  fears  and  predictions  of  the  early  friends  of  the 
solitary  system  in  Pennsylvania,  that  the  Auburn  Prisons  would 
not  support  themselves,  been  realized  ? 

We  have  prepared  a  table  of  results  of  earnings  above 
expenses,  so  far  as  we  have  been  able  to  do  it  from  authentic 
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documents  in  our  possession,  in  answer  to  this  question  ;  by 
which  it  appears  that  the  following  are  the  great  results  of  the 
experience  of  years  in  regard  to  the  Auburn  system  support- 
ing itself : 

The  Auburn  Prison,  from  1828  to  1841,  supported  itself,  and 
paid  the  salary  of  the  officers,  with  the  exception  of  two  years, 
the  years  1837  and  1838. 

Not  only  so;  but  the  Auburn  Prison  produced,  above  all 
expenses,  including  the  salary  of  the  officers,  from  1828  to 
1841,  inclusive,  sixty-nine  thousand  four  hundred  and  sixty 
dollars  and  fifty-nine  cents. 

The  new  Prison  at  Wethersfield,  on  the  Auburn  plan,  sup- 
ported itself  every  year,  from  1827,  when  its  operations  com- 
menced, to  1842,  with  the  exception  of  six  months  in  1833. 

Not  only  so ;  but  the  new  Prison  in  Wethersfield  produced, 
above  all  expenses,  including  the  salary  of  the  officers,  from 
1827  to  1842,  seventy-eight  thousand  six  hundred  and  ninety- 
nine  dollars  and  eighty-seven  cents. 

The  Prison  at  Sing  Sing,  on  the  Auburn  plan,  supported 
itself  every  year  except  one,  from  1833  to  1842. 

Not  only  so  ;  but  it  produced,  from  1833  to  1842,  above  all 
expenses,  including  the  salary  of  the  officers,  one  hundred  and 
nineteen  thousand  five  hundred  and  twenty-seven  dollars  and 
twenty-four  cents. 

The  Prison  at  Charlestown,  Massachusetts,  on  the  Auburn 
plan,  supported  itself  every  year  except  two,  from  1831 
to  1842. 

Not  only  so;  but  it  produced,  from  1831  to  1842,  above  all 
expenses,  including  the  salary  of  the  officers  and  the  expense 
of  transporting  prisoners,  forty-five  thousand  five  hundred  and 
ninety-three  dollars  and  seventy-four  cents. 

The  Prison  at  Columbus,  Ohio,  which  was  rebuilt  and 
finished  on  the  Auburn  plan  in  1835  and  1836,  has  supported 
itself  every  year  from  1835  to  1842. 

Not  only  so ;  but  it  has  produced,  above  all  expenses,  includ- 
ing the  salary  of  the  officers,  in  six  years,  from  1835  to  1842, 
one  hundred  and  twenty-four  thousand  nine  hundred  and  sixty- 
three  dollars  and  seventy-eight  cents. 

The  gloomy  fears,  and  forebodings,  and  predictions,  of  the 
early  friends  of  the  Pennsylvania  system,  in  regard  to  the 
Auburn  system  not  supporting  itself,  have  not  been  realized. 
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TVi&fe  skomng  the  Net  Proceeds  of  several  Penitentiaries. 


Year. 

AVBUSR. 

1821 

lttJ2 

JH23 

1824 

•8,306  66 

1825 

•6^879  25 

1826 

•7,168  16 

1827 

•2,609  12 

18E28 

4,029  22 

1829 

1,732  65 

1830 

4,319  26 

1831 

3,333  08 

1832 

3,528  16 

1833 

8,225  05 

1834 

1835 

5,494  53 

1836 

7,388  38 

1837 

2,415  90 

IK^H 

•25,000  00 

1839 

•5,000  00 

1840 

8,490  25 

1841 

3,427  25 

1842 

17,076  76 

69,460  59 

Wbthbmfiku). 


Newr  Priion  | 
finidhed.      { 

1,017  16 
3,229  41 
5,006  94 
7,804  02 
8,713  53 
•1,608  44 
4,758  87 
5,268  83 

6,505  49 

7,438  94 
5,015  02 
3,060  28 
4,511  19 
8,282  90 
8,065  29 


78,699  87 


Si  no  8ii*G. 


21,000  00 

18,803  36 

22,473  81 

17,760  17 

23,559  19 

•246  47 

6,044  14 

9,640  10 


119,527  24 


Ma.b«a.chubbtt«. 


1,212  78 

10,051  32 

4,197  37 

•6,392  56 

•12,167  07 

•7,599  70 

•6,897  02 

•477  31 

4,192  32 

6,995  57 


7,296  28 

7,000  00 

13,428  25 

806  81 

56  94 

4,623  27 

•179  43 

•1,015  92 


45,593  74 


Ouio. 


Neir   Prisoo  ) 
finiihed.     t 

17,770  m 

12,557  96j| 
26,657  621 
20,037  06i 
26,043  00 
21,897  32i 


124,963  78i 


*  Tbe  •umt  thus  marked  are  lou. 

The  Prisons  above  named,  on  the  Auburn  plan  of  solitary 
confinement  at  night,  and  labor  in  work-shops,  in  silence,  by 
day,  —  i.  e.  the  Prisons  at  Auburn  and  Sing  Sing,  N.  Y., 
Wethersfield,  Conn.,  Charlestown,  Mass.,  and  Columbus,  Ohio, 
—  have  earned,  above  all  expenses,  including  the  salary  of  the 
officers,  since  1827,  four  hundred  and  thirty-eight  thousand 
two  hundred  and  forty-five  dollars  and  twenty-two  cents. 

How  is  the  declaration  of  the  early  friends  of  the  solitary 
system  realized,  then, ''  that  such  success  as  was  promised  con- 
cerning the  Auburn  system  has  been  always  transient,  never 
constant "  ? 

In  contrast  to  these  great  and  important  results  for  a  long 
course  of  years,  showing  that  five  Prisons  on  the  Auburn  plan 
have  earned  $438,245  22,  above  all  expenses,  we  think  we 
could  show,  if  we  had  access  to  the  accounts  of  the  Prison  in 
the  new  Penitentiary  in  Philadelphia,  that  that  Prison  has  been 
a  consumer  to  the  state  treasury  and  the  county  treasuries,  in 
fourteen  years,  the  whole  time  of  its  operation,  to  the  amount  of 
four  hundred  and  twenty  thousand  dollars,  for  current  expenses, 
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to  support  less  than  five  hundred  convicts.  We  think  so,  because 
we  know  that  in  two  years  of  this  time,  the  only  two  years 
in  regard  to  which  we  have  been  able  to  obtain  authentic  inform 
matiou,  the  auditor-general's  accounts  show  ^52,686  76,  psdd  to 
the  Eastern  Penitentiary. 

7.  The  Pennsylvania  system  has  not  answered  the  expec- 
tations and  promises  of  its  early  friends  by  dispensing  with 
severe  punishments  for  misdemeanor  in  Prison. 

The  president  and  commissioners  appointed  to  superintend 
the  erection  of  the  Eastern  Penitentiary,  in  their  letter  and 
report  on  the  penal  code,  adapting  the  one  to  the  other,  and  read 
in  the  senate  of  Pennsylvania,  January  8,  1828,  say,  — 

*^  Irnprisonment  in  the  solitaiy  cells,  on  bread  and  water,  has  always  pro- 
daced  a  epirit  of  submission  and  obedience.  It  requires  no  resort  to  such  a 
system  of  terror  and  cruelty,"  (referring  to  the  Auburn  system)  •*  to  preserve 
order  and  enforce  obedience." 

How  have  these  expectations  and  promises  been  answered, 
in  those  Prisons  where  the  Pennl^ylvania  system  has  been 
introduced  ? 

The  inspectors  of  the  new  Penitentiary  in  Rhode  Island 
say,  in  their  report  to  the  legislature  in  1841,  page  32, — 

^  The  little  variety  of  punishment  permitted  by  law,  makes  it  difficult  to 
compel  order  and  obedience.  Deprivation  of  food  and  furniture  are  almost 
the  only  punishments  that  can  be  inflicted ;  and  tlie  want  of  food  has,  in  some 
cases,  been  endured  until  great  weakness  resulted.  In  one  case  of  very  gross 
insubordination,  the  inspectors  directed  that  the  convict  should  be  placed  in 
irons,  which  have  been  worn  for  several  weeks  without  producing  the  desired 
effect  of  prompt  obedience.  A  majority  of  the  undersigned  feel  compelled  to 
recommend  a  modification  of  the  law,  so  as  to  authorize  the  infliction  of  cor- 
poral punishments."  They  add,  —  ''The  punishments  now  in  use  are  not 
sufficient  to  produce  so  strict  a  discipline  as  ought  to  be  maintained." 

According  to  the  recommendation  of  the  inspectors  of  the 
new  Penitentiary  in  Rhode  Island,  a  law  was  passed  by  the 
legislature  authorizing  the  infliction  of  corporal  punishment 
in  the  Prison,  to  secure  order  and  enforce  obedience  in  the 
solitary  cells.  In  their  report  for  1842,  page  1,  the  inspec- 
tors say,  — 

"  Since  the  passage  of  the  law  authorizing  corporal  punishment,  no  case 
has  occurred  to  require  its  infliction ;  but  the  advantage  of  possessing  the 
authority  is  apparent    The  discipline  and  order  of  the  Prison  are  good."    . 

In  the  new  Penitentiary  in  New  Jersey,  on  the  same  plan, 
the  master  of  the  House  of  Correction  at  South  Boston 
learned,  in  his  visit  to  that  institution,  in  June,  1838,  that  the 
modes  of  punishment  there  for  misdemeanor  were,  "  to  stop 
the  ration  —  put  in  a  dark  cell  —  that  generally  subdues  them  : 
when  it  does  not,  fasten  a  chain  around  their  ankle,  and  the 
other  end  fast  to  the  wall." 
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In  the  Prison  at  Pittsburg,  also  on  the  same  plan,  Mr. 
Robbins  received  the  following  information  concerning  the 
modes  of  puAishment  for  misdemeanor :  —  "  Keeper  says  it  is 
impossible  to  build  a  cell  but  what  they  can  communicate." 
Punished  for  it  "  by  being  deprived  of  their  meals  —  put  in  a 
dark  cell — a  strait  jacket  —  put  in  a  box  just  large  enough  to 
put  a  man  in — box  stands  upon  the  end,  and  so  fixed  that  a 
man  cannot  lean  one  way  or  the  other.  To  prevent  their 
kneeling  down,  there  is  a  piece  of  hard  wood  or  iron  put 
through  the  box,  so  as  to  strike  their  shins."  "  The  box  is 
shut  up  tight."  Whether  it  had  any  ventilation  Mr.  Robbins 
did  not  know,  for  he  did  not  see  it.  This  mode  of  punishment 
was  a  contrivance  of  the  keeper  having  charge  of  the  Prison 
in  the  spring  of  1838.  Mr.  Robbins  says  he  asked  the  keeper 
if  he  had  any  corporal  punishment. 

''He  said,  No;  but  some  young  lads  he  had  there,  when  other  punishments 
did  not  answer  so  well,  he  tied  their  vrrisis  and  their  feet,  and  put  their  hands 
over  their  knees,  and  shoved  a  stick*  through,  back  of  their  knees,  and  over 
their  arms,  and  turned  them  over,  and  pulled  down  their  pantaloons,  took  a 
piece  of  leather,  and  cut  it  in  strips,  and  flogged  them,  and  found  it  had  a 
very  good  effect" 

These  are  all  the  State  Prisons  on  the  Pennsylvania  plan, 
except  the  new  Penitentiary  in  Philadelphia ;  and  these  are, 
or  have  been,  some  of  the  various  modes  of  punishment.  How 
has  it  been  in  the  new  Penitentiary  in  Philadelphia  ? 

A  member  of  the  legislative  committee,  appointed  December 
6,  1834,  for  the  purpose  of  examining  the  Eastern  Peniten- 
tiary, says, — 

^  That  punishments  not  known  to  our  penal  code  have  been  inflicted  on 
helpless  convicts  in  the  Eastern  Penitentiary,  is  fully  proved  by  the  testimony 
taken  before  the  committee  of  the  legislature,  which  is  published  in  exUnso  in 
this  volume.  I  proceed  to  classify  and  describe  those  punishments  which 
were  inflicted  at  the  mere  motion  of  the  stipendiary  of  the  commonwealth.  I 
shall  note  them  in  conformity  to  the  degree  of  pain  inflicted  by  each  upon  the 
sufferer.  It  does  not  appear,  by  any  published  document,  that  the  board  of 
inspectors  regulated  the  degree  of  punishment,  or  justified  its  infliction  by 
their  sanction. 

"PUNITIVE  DISCIPLINE. 

«*No.  1.     Deprivatiopc  of  Exercise. 

**No.  2.    Moderate  Deprivation  of  Food. 

"No.  3.    The  Dunoeox,  and  excessive  Deprivation  of  Food. 

**  Dark  Cell.  —  This  is  a  common  cell,  from  which  the  light  is  excluded. 
The  prisoner  is  locked  up  in  total  darkness,  with  nothing  but  a  blanket  to 
cover  him,  and  in  some  cases  he  is  even  deprived  of  that  covering.  No  bed 
IB  allowed  htm;  —  he  reposes  on  the  floor  of  his  cell.  He  is  allowed  eight 
ounces  of  bread,  and  some  water,  every  24  hours.  His  sufferings  are  intense, 
particularly  in  cold  weather ;  and  when  relieved,  he  is  the  victim  of  rheuma- 
tism  and  the  seyerity  of  his  treatment    Fean  are  entertained,  that,  in  some 
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instances,  the  physical  and  moral  man  sunk  under  the  rigors  of  this  illegal 
punitive  discipline.  It  is  said,  one  man,  remarkably  active,  athletic,  and 
vigorous,  was  taken  out  of  the  dark  cell  little  removed  from  an  idiot — his 
nervous  system  unstrung  —  and  in  a  few  months,  his  sorrows  and  his  crimes 
found  a  common  grave.  One  convict  was  kept  in  this  situation  for  42  days. 
On  tlie  evening  of  that  day,  one  of  the  keepers  was  attracted  to  the  cell  of 
this  miserable  wretch  by  repeated  knockings  at  his  wicket  On  looking  into 
the  cell,  the  convict,  a  yellow  boy,  exhibited  every  symptom  of  delirium  pro- 
duced by  starvation ;  he  was  on  his  knees,  his  eyes  rolling  in  frenzy,  and  his 
frame  reduced  to  a  skeleton  by  the  severity  of  his  punishment  On  the  keeper 
inquiring  why  he  had  knocked,  the  miserable  boy  held  out  his  little  tin  cup  in 
his  hand,  with  which  he  had  been  furnished  to  drink  his  water,  and  exclaimed, 
*  My  father  told  me  to  knock  to  get  a  little  mush.'  The  keeper,  in  violation 
of  discipline,  gave  him  some  bread,  and  next  morning  reported  his  case  to  the 
physician,  who  entered  on  his  journal,  <  No.  132,  wea^  from  starvation.'  Not- 
withstanding this  entry,  the  prisoner  was  not  released ;  and,  on  the  second  day 
after,  the  keeper  again  reported  the  case  to  the  physician,  who  entered  on  his 
journal,  afler  examining  the  prisoner's  health,  *  Suffering  from  starvation.' 
lie  was  then  released  by  order  of  the  warden,  in  so  emaciated  a  state,  that  he 
had  to  be  supported  from  the  dungeon  to  his  cell  by  two  men. 

"No.  4.    DfiPRivATroN  OF  Food. 

<<  This  mode  of  punishment  was  an  absolute  deprivation  of  food.  It  is 
said  that  one  prisoner,  named  Kyser,  No.  66,  experienced  this  deprivation  for 
6  successive  days ! ! !  This,  however,  was  an  extreme  case,  and  3  days  is  the 
limit  of  this  species  of  torture,  in  usual  cases. 

"No.  5.    Ducking. 

<<  This  punishment  is  inflicted  by  suspending  the  offender  from  the  yard 
wall  by  the  wrists,  and  dronching  him  with  water  poured  on  his  head  from 
buckets,  in  nature  of  a  shower-bath.  The  degree  of  this  punishment  depend- 
ed on  the  state  of  the  atmosphere.  If  temperate,  the  inconvenience  was 
moderate.  The  pain  was  increased  in  proportion  to  the  friffidity.  Thus,  in 
the  case  of  Seneca  Plumly,  the  weather  was  intensely  cold,  ne  was  in  a  state 
of  nudity,  and  icicles  formed  on  his  hair,  and  his  person  was  incrusted 
with  ice. 

"No.  6.    Mad  or  TRANquiLLiziNo  Chair. 

"  The  mad-chair  was  a  large  box-chair,  constructed  of  plank.  The  prisoner 
was  placed  in  this  chair.  His  arms,  above  his  elbows,  were  fastened  bv 
straps  to  the  back  of  the  chair.  His  hands  were  linked  together  by  hand- 
cum.  Straps  were  passed  round  the  ankles,  and  firmly  fastened  to  the  lower 
part  of  the  chair.  He  had  no  resting  place  for  his  feet,  there  being  no  foot- 
Doard.  It  was  impossible  for  an  individual  thus  manacled  to  move  any  part 
of  his  body  or  limbs.  The  pain  must  have  been  intense ;  and  yet  prisoners 
have  been  beaten  while  in  this  painful  and  helpless  posture.  When  released, 
the  arms  and  legs  are  swelled  to  a  frightful  extent 

"No.  7.    Strait  Jacket. 

"  The  strait  jacket  consisted  of  a  piece  of  sack  or  bagginjf-cloth  of  three 
thicknesses,  with  pocket  holes  for  the  admission  of  the  hands  m  the  front  part 
of  the  inside.  In  the  back  part  rows  of  eyelet  holes  were  worked.  The 
jacket  was  forced  over  the  head  of  the  prisoner,  and  his  hands  inserted  in  the 
pockets.  It  was  then  laced  tighUy  behind  with  a  cord  half  an  inch  in  diame- 
ter. The  collar  fitted  about  the  neck,  but  the  head  was  left  free.  It  was  kept 
on  the  culprit  from  four  to  eight  or  nine  hours.  They  have  been  so  tightly 
laced  in  this  machine,  that  their  necks  and  faces  were  black  with  congealed 
blood.  Their  hands  became  numbed  by  reason  of  the  suppressed  circulation, 
and  in  one  instance  a  convict  lost  the  use  of  his  hand. 

"No.  a    The  Iroit  Gao. 

^  This  was  a  rough,  iron  instmrnent,  resembling  the  stiff  bit  of  a  blind 
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bridle,  having  an  iron  pallet  in  tfie  centre,  aboat  an  inch  square,  and  chains  at 
each  end  to  pass  round  the  neck,  and  fasten  behind.  This  instrument  was 
placed  in  the  prisoner's  mouth,  the  iron  pallet  over  his  tongue,  the  bit  forced  in 
as  far  as  possible,  the  chains  brought  round  the  jaws  to  the  back  of  the  neck. 
The  end  of  one  chain  was  passed  through  the  nns,  in  tlie  end  of  the  other 
chain,  drawn  tight  to  the  fourth  link,  and  fastened  with  a  lock.  His  hands 
were  then  forced  into  leather  gloves,  in  which  were  iron  staples,  and  crossed 
behind  his  back.  Leather  straps  were  passed  throue^h  the  staples,  and  from 
thence  round  the  chains  of  the  gag,  between  his  neck  and  the  chains.  The 
straps  were  drawn  tight,  the  hands  forced  up  toward  the  head,  and  the  pressure 
consequently  acting  on  the  chains  which  press  on  the  jaws  and  jugular  veins, 
producing  excruciating  pain,  and  a  hazardous  suffusion  of  blood  to  the  head. 
By  the  application  of  this  Macumsev  was  deprived  of  life,  and  many  others 
tortured  beyond  human  endurance.    It  ought  to  be  forever  abolished." 

It  was  abolished,  after  Macumsey  died  under  its  application ; 
and  it  ought  to  be  mentioned,  that,  although  Macumsey's  death 
took  place  while  the  instrument  was  on  him,  and  he  was  suffer- 
ing from  its  application,  it  was  the  opinion  of  a  majority  of  the 
examining  committee,  that  his  death  was  not  wholly  owing  to 
this  cause. 

<*  The  Spanish  inquisition  cannot  exhibit  a  more  fearful  mode  of  torture ; 
and  Ij  for  one,"  says  the  member  of  the  committee  of  the  legislature  who  wrote 
tlie  book  containing  the  above  description,  '<  enter  my  unqualified  protest 
against  its  repetition."  "  The  annexed  engraving  exhibits  a  convict  in  the 
position  of  undergoing  this  illegal  torture,  as  described  by  Leonard  Phlegar, 
S.  S.  Steele,  and  others,  in  the  testimony  which  is  embraced  in  this  volume. 
One  of  the  prisoners  was  suffered  to  bleed  to  death.  For  two  days,  he  bled  at 
the  nose,  without  medical  attendance.  On  the  third,  the  physician  was  cajled 
in,  but  too  late:  he  died  in  an  hour  or  two. 

*<  The  means  by  which  men  were  tortured  and  put  to  death  by  the  inquisi- 
tion were  at  least  sanctified  by  the  law  of  the  land ;  but  in  the  Eastern 
Penitentiary,  those  things  were  perpetrated  in  defiance  of  law  and  legislative 
enactments." 

"  The  excellence  of  solitary  confinement  over  every  other  mode  of  punishment  is 
undeniable* 

^The  tortures  inflicted  on  refractory  convicts  should  be  abolished,  and  strict 
sjlitary  confinement  adopted  in  its  stead.  The  experiment  has  been  tried, 
and  found  effectual.  The  following  is  the  result  of  an  experiment  made  by 
William  Grifiith,  late  principal  keeper  in  the  Elastern  Penitentiary.  William 
Napier,  No.  50,  was  a  notorious  robber.  He  had  been  several  vears  a  man- 
of-war's- man;  was  upwards  of  six  feet  high,  robust,  and  atliletic,  and  of 
remarkable  fierce  and  stubborn  temper.  He  affected  to  become  religious, 
prayed,  &C.,  and  attracted  the  attenUon  of  the  inspectors.  He  now  became 
careless  of  his  work,  and  would  spoil  it,  and  alleged  that,  inasmuch  as  he  was 
blind  in  one  eye,  the  other  was  getting  sore,  and  be  could  not  see  to  work, 
and  ought  to  be  put  on  the  sick-list  He  was  frequently  remonstrated  with 
by  Mr.  Griffith  without  effect,  who  at  length  reported  him  to  the  warden,  who 
permitted  Griffith  to  manage  him  in  his  own  way.  Griffith  immediately 
removed  his  tools  and  boolu,  and  restricted  his  visits  to  those  of  necessity. 
Before  a  week  had  elapsed,  he  ^ave  evidence  of  great  uneasiness,  by  sighs, 
and  groans,  and  the  rapidity  with  which  he  walked  his  cell,  and  humbly 
begged  that  he  might  have  his  work  back  again — *that  he  had  been  playing 
old  soldier'  about  his  eye,  and  could  see  well  enough.  No  attention,  however, 
was  paid  to  his  request 
**  Before  the  expiration  of  three  weeks,  he  exhibited  strong  symptoms  of 
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ennal,  misery,  and  despair.  He  woald  pace  his  cell  with  a  hurried  step ;  at 
other  times,  he  would  suddenly  turn  round,  and  utter  imprecations  on  his  own 
iblly;  at  others  again,  he  wuuld  sigh,  and  gaze  about  his  apartment  \vi;h  a 
vacant  air,  as  if  he  wanted  relief,  and  knew  not  how  to  obtain  it ;  and  when 
his  cell-door  was  opened,  he  would  exclaim  to  the  keeper, '  Give  me  back  my 
work,  or  1  will  go  crazy,'  ....  <Give  me  a  buok,  or  some  work,  or  I  shall 
die.'  At  the  expiration  of  three  weeks,  Mr.  Griffith,  by  permission  of  the 
warden,  restored  his  tools  and  materials ;  he  ptirsued  his  work  with  unusual 
industry,  and  never  after  gave  cause  of  complaint 

**One  of  the  British  commissioners,  who  examined  the  Penitentiaries  of  the 
United  States,  says,  in  speaking  of  the  E  istern  State  Penitentiary,  —  *  The 
only  offences,  which  the  prisoner  can  commit,  are  idleness  and  wilful  damage 
to  the  materials  on  which  he  is  at  work.  On  such  occasions,  he  is  punished 
by  the  loss  of  employment,  the  diminution  of  his  food,  or  close  confinement  in 
a  dark  cell.  The  necessity  of  correction  is  very  rare.  There  is  not  a  whip, 
nor  are  there  any  fire-arms,  within  the  wails  of  the  Prison.'  This  quotation 
contains  many  errora  Were  the  assertions  contained  in  it  accurate,  the 
necessity  for  legislative  interference  would  have  been  obviated.  The  picture 
is  ideal  ....  Tne  above-described  modes  of  punishment,  and  the  blows 
inflicted  on  Macumsey  in  the  corridor,  will  perhaps  cause  the  British  com- 
missioner, (we  omit  his  name,)  should  tliese  pages  ever  meet  his  eye,  to  search 
for  truth  at  greater  labor,  and  not  to  place  too  much  reliance  on  the  statements 
of  those  whose  interest  will  not  permit  tliem  to  disclose  the  unvarnished  truth. 

^  It  is  in  vain  for  men  to  form  an  opinion  of  an  institution  so  interesting  to 
mankind,  on  a  mere  cursory  glance,  a  hasty  visit  of  an  hoiur  or  a  day ;  and  it 
is  unjust  to  publish  those  opinions  to  the  world,  endorsed  by  an  honorable 
name;  because  tliey  are  calculated  to  deceive  the  people,  and  the  philanthro- 
pist reposes  in  security,  while  the  object  of  his  solicitude  is  writliing  under 
barbarian  tortures  inflicted  by  a  modern  inquisitor.  On  such  occasion,  tliat  of 
scientific  or  official  vi:»its,  notice  of  a  day  or  more  is  usually  given,  and  matters 
arranged  in  holiday  trim.  The  inmates  of  the  cells  are  placed  en  good 
behavior;  they  are  apprized  of  the  expected  visit  No  reliance  can  be  placed 
on  the  statements  of  the  convicts,  whose  minds  are  unceasingly  haunted  with 
the  apprehension  of  undergoing  inflictions  not  sanctified  by  law,  at  the  arbi- 
trary will  of  their  keepers.  I'ney  dare  not  express  a  complaint,  lest  it  should 
reach  the  ear  of  the  warden ;  for  how  does  the  tenant  of  a  solitary  cell  know 
to  whom  he  converses?  It  is  true  you  may  tell  him  you  are  an  official  visitor, 
a  member  of  the  legislature,  or  a  commissioner  from  England  to  examine  the 
state  of  the  Penitentiaries  in  the  United  States;  but,  excluded  from  inter- 
course with  mankind,  he  knows  you  not ;  you  may  be  a  spy,  an  agent  of  tJie 
warden  or  inspectors,  sent  to  him  to  elicit  his  real  opinions,  the  expre^sion  of 
which  will  subject  him  to  reproof.  If  he  complains,  and  condemns  the  con- 
duct of  the  warden  and  inspectors,  he  is  probably  not  believed,  and  put  on 
ttie  black  list  His  interest  and  his  fears  prompt  him  to  applaud  with  his  lips, 
while  his  unsubdued  spirit  and  lacerated  heart  condemns.''  ....*<  Little  reli- 
ance is  to  be  placed  on  the  report  of  superficial  visitors." 

The  expectations  and  promises  of  the  early  friends  of  the 
Pennsylvania  system  have  not  been  realized  by  dispensing 
with  severe  punishments  for  misdemeanor  in  Prison. 

8.  The  Pennsylvania  system  fails  to  answer  the  expectct^ 
iians  of  its  early  friends  in  regard  to  its  extension  in  America. 

The  early  friends  of  the  system  did  expect  and  promise,  that 
it  would  extend  and  fill  the  land.  They  say,  in  their  dejfeuce 
of  the  system,  in  1833, — 
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<*  After  speaking  of  it  as  the  mo^t  effectual,  the  most  economical,  which  the 
wisdom  of  man  has  hith"rto  discovered  for  the  prevention  of  crime  and  the 
reformation  of  offenders,"  they  say,  "  the  eyes  of  the  Union  are  upon  us:  the 
greait  experiment  of  Penitentiary  reform  was  commenced  in  our  common- 
wc^th, 'whence  it  has  extended  to  other  lands.** 

It  is  evident,  from  this  extract,  what  were  the  expectations 
of  the  early  friends  in  regard  to  its  extension,  not  only  in  this 
but  in  other  lands.  Such  were  not  only  their  expectations, 
but  the  impression  has  in  some  way  gone  abroad  that  these 
expectations  have  been  realized  in  regard  to  America.  H.  A.  • 
Prazier,  an  able  advocate  of  what  he  calls  the  French  system  of 
Prison  discipline,  wrote  a  prize  essay,  in  1838,  in  which  he  speaks 
of  the  piinciple  of  solitary  confinement  as  adopted  in  the  greater 
number  of  the  American  Prisons.  He  was  not  speaking  of 
solitary  confinement  at  night,  and  labor  in  shops  by  day,  but 
of  separate  confinement  day  and  night,  as  adopted  in  Pennsyl- 
vania. This  is  almost  a  total  misapprehension.  When  H.  A. 
Prazier  wrote,  in  1838,  there  were  but  three  State  Prisons  in 
the  United  States,  viz.,  two  in  Pennsylvania,  one  in  Philadel- 
phia and  one  at  Pittsburg,  and  one  in  New  Jersey,  at  Trenton, 
on  the  Pennsylvania  plan ;  while,  within  a  few  years  previous, 
the  Auburn  plan  had  been  adopted  in  New  Hampshire,  Ver- 
mont, Massachusetts,  Conneciicw,  New  York,  (at  Auburn  and 
Sing  Sing,)  in  Maryland,  the  District  of  Columbia,  Virginia, 
Georgia,  Tennessee,  Illinois,  Ohio,  and  Upper  Canada. 

Since  1838,  a  small  State  Prison  for  the  state  of  Rhode 
Island  has  gone  into  operation,  on  the  Pennsylvania  system, 
which  has  been  in  operation  four  years,  and  which  the  inspec- 
tors of  it,  in  January,  1843,  recommend  to  the  legislature  to 
appoint  a  committee  to  examine,  that  they  may  learn  its  inju- 
rious effects  upon  the  mind,  and  its  expensiveness,  with  a  view 
to  its  abandonment,  6  out  of  37  of  the  prisoners  having  been 
deranged  since  its  establishment.  With  this  solitary  exception, 
no  other  state  in  America  has  adopted  the  separate  system  since 
1838;  while  Louisiana,  Mississippi,  Alabama,  Kentucky,  In- 
diana, Michigan,  and  Maine,  have  adopted  the  Auburn  system. 

In  regard  to  County  Prisons  and  Houses  of  Correction,  a  few 
have  been  built  in  Pennsylvania  and  New  Jersey,  one  in  New 
York  city,  and  one  is  projected  in  Louisville,  Kentucky,  on 
the  Pennsylvania  plan;  while  the  Auburn  plan  has  been 
extended,  and  is  extending,  to  County  Prisons  and  Houses  of 
Correction  more  generally  in  the  Northern,  Middle,  Southern, 
and  Western  States,  after  the  model  of  their  own  State 
Prisons. 

The  Houses  of  Refuge  for  Juvenile  Delinquents  in  America, 
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are  all  on  the  plan  of  solitoy  confinement  at  night,  (or  sleep- 
ing in  separate  beds  under  constant  supervision,)  and  labor  in 
shops  by  day.  A  great  advocate  of  the  Pennsylvania  system, 
in  1833,  in  his  defence  of  that  system,  expressed  his  regret 
"  that  the  principle  of  solitary  confinement  should  not  have 
been  made  the  basis  of  these  otherwise  excellent  establish- 
ments, the  Houses  of  Refuge."  The  pamphlet  containing 
this  sentiment,  which  appears  so  strange  in  America  in  1843, 
had  the  sanction  of  the  Philadelphia  Prison  Society.  It  is 
doubtful  whether  any  person  in  America  could  now  be  found 
willing  to  extend  the  principle  of  solitary  confinement  to 
children  and  youth  in  Houses  of  Refuge. 

The  above  statement  is  sufficient  to  correct  the  gresft  misap- 
prehension of  H.  A.  Frazier  in  regard  to  the  fact,  as  he  sup- 
posed it  to  be,  that  the  principle  of  solitary  confinement  has 
been  adopted  in  the  greater  number  of  American  Prisons,  and 
to  show  that  the  expectations  of  the  early  friends  of  the  sys- 
tem have  not  been  realized  in  regard  to  its  extension  in  this 
country. 

What  will  be  done  in  other  countries  is  evidently  suspended, 
in  a  great  degree,  on  the  results  of  more  experience  in  regard 
to  the  effects  of  the  system.  All  nations  are  looking  with 
intense  interest  for  the  proofs  in  regard  to  the  most  humane, 
the  most  effectual,  the  most  economical  system  of  Prison  dis- 
cipline, for  the  prevention  of  crime  and  the  reformation  of  offen- 
ders. The  decision  of  a  vast  majority  of  the  American  states> 
on  the  subject,  up  to  the  present  time,  is  in  favor  of  the  Auburn 
system.  The  expectations  of  the  early  friends  of  the  Penn- 
sylvania system,  therefore,  have  not  been  realized  in  regard  ta 
its  extension  in  America. 


HISTORY  OF  THK  NEW  JERSEY  PENITENTIARY,  THE  SECONI> 
PENITENTIARY  IN  AMERICA,  OUT  OF  PENNSYLVANIA,  ON 
THE  PENNSYLVANIA  PLAN. 

The  joint  committee  of  council  and  assembly,  consisting  of 
seven  gentlemen,  members  of  the  legislature,  say,  in  the  first 
report  after  the  new  Penitentiary  was  occupied,  — 

^  The  committee,  in  their  investigfation  of  the  affairs  of  the  new  Peniten* 
tiaiy  durinff  its  first  year's  operations,  feel  ^eat  satisfaction  in  calling  the 
attention  of  the  legislature  to  the  pleasing  fact  of  the  net  gain,  over  the  last 
year's  balance,  of  $6,348  70,  and  a  clear  surplus  in  favor  of  the  Prison,  aflcr 
paying  all  its  expenses,  and  the  salary  of  the  several  officers,  of  $1,741  41. 

^'This  favorable  result  cannot  but  satisfy  the  most  skeptical  of  the  great 
pecuniary  gain  to  the  state  by  the  adoption  of  the  present  improved  plan  of 
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Primn  discipline.  It  is,  however,  the  moral  condition  of  the  convicts,  and 
the  efficiency  of  the  puoishment,  which  afford  to  the  friends  of  humanity  and 
lovers  of  social  order  the  principal  recommendation  of  tlie  system,  and  this 
cannot  but  be  peculiarly  gratifying  to  those  liberal  philanthropists  who, 
through  evil  as  well  as  good  report,  firmly  sustained  their  onwaixi  and  un- 
wavering course  in  promoting  their  benevolent  object" 

**  After  the  most  minute  examination  into  the  situation  of  the  prisoners,  and 
the  mode  of  treatment  and  discipline  which  has  been  observed,  the  committee 
find  nothing  to  condemn." 

^  While  there  is  great  cause  of  mutual  congratulation  in  the  satisfactory 
results  which  have  b^en  produced  in  the  infant  operations  of  the  establishment," 
the  committee  say,  they  '*  feel  it  a  duty  to  guard  the  public  against  too  large 
anticipations  of  such  increase,  i.  e.  an  increased  balance  in  favor  of  the  state." 

The  committee  conclude  their  report  by  recommending  an 
appropriation,  without  delay,  of  $4,000,  to  finish  and  furnish 
the  unfinished  cells. 

The  physician  says,  in  his  report  for  the  first  year,  the  whole 
of  which  is  comprehended  in  seven  lines,  — 

**  I  do  not  know,  as  yet,  whether  the  cell  confinement  may  not  be  as  healthy 
as  a  more  free  and  open  space  was  formerly ;  in  corroboration  of  which  I 
have  only  to  state  that  no  death  has  taken  place  within  the  walls  since  the 
removal  to  the  new  Prison." 

This  report  is  signed  by  James  T.  Clarke. 

The  average  number  of  prisoners  had  been  127,  and  the 
length  of  time  for  which  the  report  was  made,  was  from 
October,  1836,  to  November,  1837. 

This  was  very  favorable. 

The  warden  says,  in  his  report  for  the  same  year,  — 

« As  it  respects  the  health  of  the  prisoners,  we  have  cause  to  be  grateful 
to  a  kind  and  gracious  Providence.  We  have  had  but  little  sickness,  aod 
no  death." 

^  In  respect  to  the  discipline,"  he  adds,  ^  it  is  mild  and  humane.  We  find 
that  the  milder  punishments,  such  as  depriving  the  convicts  of  light,  of  work, 
and  of  food,  have  the  best  effect,  and  seldom  fail  to  bring  the  most  refractoiy 
to  submission." 

Respecting  the  moral  and  religious  instruction,  he  says  that 

**  Every  convict  is  supplied  with  the  Bible,  and  almost  every  Sabbath  they 
have  preaching  by  the  clergy  of  the  city  of  Trenton."  »*  Other  pious  persons, 
particularly  members  of  the  Friends'  society,  have  manifested  a  concern  for 
them  by  visiting  and  speaking,  to  tlieir  manifest  comfort"  "  It  is  believed," 
he  adds,  **  that  it  would  improve  the  morals  of  the  convicts,  if  they  had  a  greater 
variety  of  religious  books  to  read." 

This  favorable  report  is  signed  by  Joseph  A.  Yard,  keeper. 

The  inspectors,  in  their  first  report,  say,  on  the  24th  of 
October,  1836,  the  113  convicts  from  the  old  Prison  were 
removed  to  the  new  State  Penitentiary,  placed  immediately  in 
separate  confinement,  and  put  to  labor,  with  the  exception  of 
17,  employed  in  building,  and  a  few  cooks,  bakers,  &c.  There 
had  been  no  final  escape  during  the  first  year,  and  no  death. 
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And  notwithstanding  all  the  embarrassments  and  difficulties  of 
removing  the  convicts,  and  commencing  operations  in  the  new 
Prison,  they  had  paid  all  expenses,  including  salary  of  officers, 
and  had  over  one  thousand  seven  hundred  dollars  left,  and 
with  a  milder  system  of  treatment  than  could  possibly  be 
introduced  into  the  old  Prison. 

**  It  vill  be  naturally  inquired,''  say  the  inspectors,  ^  How  has  this  been 
accomplished  ?  We  answer,  By  tlie  conscientious  fidelity  (as  we  believe)  with 
which  the  principal  keeper  has  discharged  his  duty  to  the  state ;  in  the  judi- 
cious and  systematic  arrangement  and  employment  of  the  convicts,  aided  by 
experienccu  and  intelligent  mechanics  as  assistant  keepers — men  who  know 
their  duty,  and  have  performed  it  faithfully.'- 

Again  they  say, — 

**^  We  feel  peculiar  pleasure  in  having  it  in  our  power,  even  in  the  infant 
state  of  the  new  Penitentiary,  to  bear  testimony  to  the  beneficial  efiects  of  the 
Pennsylvania  system  upon  the  minds  and  morals  of  many  of  the  convicts." 

They  then  mention  the  great  change  which  had  taken  place 
an  the  minds  of  nlany  old  convicts,  who  were  removed  from 
;the  old  Prison,  and  say,  with  very  few  exceptions,  every  con- 
\vict  removed  here,  who  can  read,  bears  unequivocal  evidence 
tof  their  improved  condition,  and,  almost  to  a  man,  regret  that 
ithey  were  ever  placed  at  social  labor ;  dreading  to  meet  again 
with  their  old  associates  in  crime  after  the  expiration  of  their 
sentence. 

*^  This  simple  fact  alone  speaks  volumes  as  to  the  vast  superiority  of  sepa- 
rate confinement,  with  labor  and  instruction,  in  ameliorating  the  condition  of 
the  convict,  over  every  other  system  of  Prison  discipline  that  we  have  any 
knowledge  of." 

^  In  solitary  confinement,  every  prisoner  who  can  read  has  placed  within 
his  reach  the  Word  of  Life,  and  we  have  good  reason  to  believe  that  not  a 
few  of  these  unfortunate  men  peruse  it  dauy  to  advantage  —  as  their  orderly 
conduct  abundantly  testifies." 

^  We  have  watched  with  great  solicitude  the  conduct  of  those  who  have 
been  committed  to  the  new  Penitentiary  within  the  past  year  for  the  first 
ofi'ence,  who  can  read;  and,  thus  far,'both  from  the  report  of  the  principal  and 
assistant  keepers,  and  our  own  personal  observation,  we  are  inclined  to  think 
favorably." 

**  But  when  we  turn  to  the  moral  degradation,  too  glaring  in  those  cells, 
where  the  miserable  inmate  has  never  been  blessed  with  even  the  rudiments 
of  moral  culture,  would  you  witness  the  stern  severity  of  the  Pennsylvania 
system  of  separate  confinement  with  labor  in  its  most  appalling  form,  yon  will 
find  it  there ;  where  the  unfortunate  victim  of  neglected  education  is  placed, 
by  his  violation  of  a  law,  of  which,  perchance,  he  is  ignorant;  without  one  ray 
o^  hope  glimmering  upon  his  benighted  mind,  save  the  occasional  instruction 
he  receives  from  a  Keeper,  the  casual  official  visitors  who  may  chance  to  call 
upon  him,  or  the  distant  voice  of  the  minister  of  the  gospel,  in  his  labor  of 
love  on  Sabbath  aflernoon.  All  else  to  him  is  one  vast  vacuum ;  the  mind 
has  nothing  else  to  rest  on  for  relief;  labor  and  sleep  are  his  only  comforters ; 
and,  in  his  distress  of  mind,  he  either  sinks  down  into  stupidity,  an  object  more 
'  of  pity  than  of  punishment,  or,  reckless  of  life,  in  his  narrow  cell,  he  sets  the 
majesty  of  the  law  at  defiance,  resists  the  authority  of  his  beepers,  and  sobjecta 
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himself  to  the  salutary  restraints  necessary  to  sustain  good  order  in  the 
institution." 

**•  Convinced,  as  we  are,  of  the  superiority  of  the  Pennsylvania  system  of 
separate  confinement,  witli  labor,  on  the  minds  of  the  more  enlightened  con- 
victs, we  are  well  satisfied  that  it  cannot  be  considered  as  complete,  until 
moral  and  religious  instruction  is  carried  daily  into  every  cell  in  the  new 
Penitentiary.  We  consider  that  the  most  benevolent  feature  in  the  system  is 
the  moral  reformation  of  the  convict  But  this  cannot  be  efiected  without  the 
means  to  accomplish  that  end.  And  as,  from  tlie  favorable  operations  of  the 
institution  for  the  past  year,  we  have  reason  to  hope  that  (if  prudently 
managed)  it  will  hereafter  sustain  itself,  we  would  respectfully  suggest  the 
appointment  (either  by  the  honorable  the  legislature  or  the  board  of  inspec- 
tors) of  a  suitable  person,  with  a  reasonable  compensation,  as  a  teacher^  to  give 
daUy  instruction  to  those  of  the  convicts  who  cannot  read,  and  also  to  the 
whole  of  the  convicts,  in  the  duties  which  they  owe  to  their  Creator,  to  socie- 
ty, and  to  themselves ;  one  who  would  lay  sectarian  feelings  at  the  threshold 
of  the  Prison,  and  enter  upon  his  duties  in  this  moral  wilderness  with  a  per- 
severing determination  to  impart,  as  far  as  in  his  power,  useful  instruction  to 
those  ignorant  beings;  nor  consider  his  labors  as  completed,  until  he  has 
taught  each  convict  to  read  for  himself  the  glad  tidings  of  salvation.  We 
bebeve  that  instruction  of  this  nature,  and  carried  out  in  this  way,  would  do 
more  towards  reclaiming  and  refonning  the  convict,  than  the  most  polished 
and  eloquent  discourses,  delivered  publicly  at  stated  periods. 

**  If  you  would  reach  those  benighted  and  abandoned  immortals,  effectually, 
it  must  be  done  in  their  cells.** 

The  inspectors  recommend  the  purchase  of  moral  and  reli- 
gious books  for  the  use  of  the  convicts,  and  express  an  opinion 
adverse  to  the  frequent  granting  of  pardons.  On  the  whole, 
this  first  report  of  the  New  Jersey  Penitentiary  is  so  favorable, 
that,  if  followed  by  others  of  a  like  character,  and  indicative  of 
progressive  improvement,  it  would  speak  volumes  in  favor  of 
the  Pennsylvania  system.  As  the  only  motive  is,  or  should 
be,  to  ascertain  the  truth,  let  us  pursue  the  inquiry  from  year 
to  year,  and  obtain  the  information  from  the  official  documents, 
the  annual  reports  of  the  institution. 

The  second  report  afforded  no  evidence  of  the  tendency  of 
the  system  to  diminish  crime,  either  from  the  number  of  pris- 
oners in  confinement,  or  the  number  of  commitments  during 
the  year.  The  former  had  increased  from  141  to  163,  and  the 
latter  from  63  to  78.  A  private  letter  announced  the  fact,  that 
there  had  been  3  recommitments  already  from  those  discharged. 
The  effect  on  life  and  health  was  not  favorable,  5  having  died, 
which  is  at  least  3  per  cent.,  1  per  cent,  more  than  it  ought  to 
be,  and  many  having  been  sick.  The  effect  on  the  body,  as 
well  as  the  mind,  is  thus  stated  by  the  physician,  James  B. 
Coleman,  in  the  second  annual  report: —  • 

"  The  close  confinement  of  prisoners  in  the  New  Jersey  Penitentiary,  so 
different  from  that  of  the  old  Prison,  must  give  rise  to  the  question,  whether 
being  debarred  from  open  air,  sunlight,  and  suitable  exercise,  does  not  pro- 
duce derangements  of  the  system  of  a  peculiar  character.  From  the  obser- 
fratioos  of  the  past  year,  I  am  convinced  that  there  are  diseases  peculiar  to 
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the  Prison,  and  which  will  make  the  report  less  favorable  to  the  health  in  the 
institution  than  what  is  expected. 

**'  The  tendency  to  glandular  obstniction  is  seen  in  almost  every  prisoner 
who  has  been  confined  in  the  cells  for  more  than  a  year,  when  he  is  in  the 
least  degree  indisposed.  The  complexion  is  pale,  of  a  dropsical  hue,  such  as 
continued  shade  almost  always  produces,  and  the  symptoms  of  disease  of  the 
intt'rnaJ  organs  are  of  the  character  that  mark  the  languid  action  which  pre- 
vails under  such  circumstances.  Some  jaosi  morUm  examinations  have  been 
made,  and  in  all  of  them  tlie  lymphatic  glands  were  enlarged  to  an  enormous 
degree,  indurated  and  obstructed.  There  is  reason  to  believe,  had  thesa 
deatlis  occurred  in  out-of-door  practice,  the  same  state  of  this  important  part 
of  the  system  would  not  have  been  found.  The  obscure  pains  and  dyspeptic 
symptoms  that  trouble  many  of  the  prisoners,  are  owing,  no  doubt,  to  similar 
oDstructions,  which  must  be  regarded  as  the  effect  otsolitary  confinement, 
such  as  obtains  in  the  New  Jersey  Penitentiary.  The  ranges  of  cells  that 
have  a  southern  exposure,  and  into  which  a  small  portion  oT  direct  sunlight 
is  admitted,  are  the  most  healthy.  In  them  ttiere  is  leas  disease  than  in 
the  others. 

**  The  effect  of  solitary  confinement  upon  the  mind  deserves  some  notice. 
In  many  instances  there  is  remarked  that  weakness  of  intellect  which  results 
from  an  unexercised  mind.  The  nervous  system  must  suffer  with  the  other  parts 
of  the  body,  from  the  causes  already  mentioned.  If  the  prisoner's  mind,  on  his 
admission  into  the  cell,  has  not  been  of  a  reflective  character,  and  capable  of 
exercising  itself  on  abstract  subjects,  imbecility  is  soon  manifested,  which 
leads  him  to  amuse  himself  in  the  most  childlike  employments.  If  this  con- 
finement were  continued  for  many  years,  such  individuals  would,  no  doubt, 
become  permanently  injured  in  their  faculties. 

"  There  is  a  practice  in  which  many  of  the  prisoners  indulge,  to  which  I 
must  h^-re  call  your  attention,  and  which,  under  existing  circumstances,  it 
seems  almost  impossible  to  prevent.  I  allude  to  Onanism.  This,  as  far  as  I 
have  be  'U  informed,  is  not  confined  to  our  Penitentiary.  It  is  the  vice  of 
solitary  confinement  Apart  from  observation,  they  pive  up  to  their  depraved 
propensities,  and  in  a  short  time  produce  a  very  obvious  effect  upon  the  sys- 
teui.  But  it  is  then  too  late  to  warn  them  against  the  consequences;  the 
mind  has  lost  its  control  over  their  passions,  and  they  become  maniacal  or 
im'uecib.  Of  the  cases  of  mental  derangement  now  in  the  Prison,  almost  all 
of  tht-m  cp.n  be  traced  to  this  abuse." 

The  insi/'jctors  seem  inclined  not  to  coincide  in  opinion  with 
Dr.  Coleman  entirely.     They  say,  — 

"The  influence  of  close  confinement,  and  the  expulsion  of  the  sun's  rays 
on  the  health  of  the  prisoners,  is  a  subject  which  has  particularly  engaged  the 
attention  of  the  physician,  and  to  his  report  we  respectfully  refer  you  for  the 
result  of  his  observation.  On  this  subject  we  will  remark,  however,  that  we 
have  seen  no  evidence  of  the  ruinous  effects  on  the  constitution.'*  of  the  con- 
victs, which  have  been  ascribed  to  tliis  mode  of  imprisonment  The  prisoners 
generally  present  a  pale  and  rather  unhealthy  appearance ;  but  this,  we  believe, 
is  in  co.isequence  of  living  entirely  in  the  shade,  and  not  an  efiect  of  disease. 
In  corroboration  of  this,  we  have  observed  that  some  who  present  this  appear- 
ance most  strongly,  enjoy  uninterrupted  health." 

The  uumber  of  deaths  is  palliated,  both  by  the  physician 
and  inspectors,  as  being  cases  of  men  diseased  when  they  came 
into  the  Prison. 

With  respect  to  earnings  this  year,  the  inspectors  say  they 
were  $1,541  74,  above  expenses;  but  they  were  obliged  to 
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draw  on  the  treasury  for  the  payment  of  officers'  salaries, 
amounting  to  $6,192  49,  owing,  they  say,  to  the  failure  of 
one  of  the  contractors.  Still  the  inspectors  and  the  keeper 
express  confident  expectations  that  they  shall  be  able,  here- 
after, to  support  the  institution  without  calling  upon  the 
treasury. 

The  editor  of  the  State  Gazette,  published  at  Trenton,  N.  J., 
February  1,  1839,  says,  — 

**  For  our  own  part,  we  confess  that  the  two  years'  experience  of  this  state 
in  the  system  of  solitary  confinement  has  not  fully  answered  our  expec- 
tationa" 

A  correspondent  of  the  same  paper,  of  the-  same  date,  one  of 
the  most  intelligent,  influential,  and  candid  men  in  New  Jersey, 
since,  we  believe,  elevated  to  the  bench  of  the  Supreme  Court, 
says, — 

<*  I  am  one  of  those  who  had  the  most  sanguine  expectations  from  the  faith- 
ful application  of  the  system  of  separate  coi&nement  But  I  do  nevertheless 
confess,  that  jour  own  reports  "  (addressing  the  inspectors)  **  have  occasioned 
many  misgivmgs." 

**  Among  the  fondest  anticipations,  one  of  the  most  prominent  was,  that  it 
would  prove  such  a  terror  to  rogues,  as  greatly  to  lessen  the  number  in  con- 
finement This  anticipation,  it  cannot  be  denied,  has  faUed  to  be  realized. 
Your  keeper,  in  his  report,  candidly  admits  this.  The  number  of  recommit- 
ments are  quite  as  great  in  this  state  and  in  Pennsylvania  as  in  New  York, 
Connecticut,  and  Massachusetts. 

**  That  the  separate  confinement  plan  would  prove  detrimental  to  the  bodily 
and  mental  health  of  tlie  prisoners  was,  from  the  first,  one  of  the  strongest 
objections  to  it  What  have  been  the  results  of  a  few  years'  experience  ? 
The  report  of  your  own  physician  says,  *  I  am  convinced  there  are  diseases 
peculiar  to  the  Prison.'  No  one  can  read  his  report  without  feeling  th^  most 
painful  apprehensions.  The  case  is  the  sa^e  in  regard  to  the  new  Peniten- 
tiary in  Philadelphia.  The  proportional  number  of  deaths  has  been  greater 
than  in  other  Prisons ;  and  tne  number  of  cases  of  insanity  so  great,  as  to  be 
truly  alarming ;  at  least  so  it  appears  to  me,  although  I  am  aware  that  the  in 
ipectors  express  a  different  opinion. 

*^  In  regard  to  the  expense  of  the  two  systems,  the  firiends  of  solitary  con- 
finement did  not  expect  so  much.  It  must  be  allowed,  however,  that,  m  this 
particular,  the  other  system  is  the  best  After  the  immense  expense  incurred 
in  the  Philadelphia  pnson,  it  comes  greatly  short  of  supporting  itself.  Ours 
has  done  better.  Nominally,  it  has  earned  something;  but  in  reality,  it  has 
been  a  tax  on  the  treasury.  It  cost  about  $200,000,  Uie  interest  of  which  is 
$]%000.  The  Connecticut  State  Prison  cost  only  about  $45,000,  accommo- 
dating 200  prisoners,  and  in  10  years  has  paid  for  itself,  and  earned  a  surplus 
exceeding  $10,000. 

**  There  are,  no  doubt,  some  things  in  which  the  New  Jersey  system  of  im- 
prisonment is  superior  to  tliat  practised  in  Massachusetts  and  several  other 
states.  But  there  are  others  in  which  those  systems  are  superior  to  ours. 
Theirs,  I  think,  are  superior,  besides  the  particulars  above  noticed,  in  the 
facilities  they  afford  for  religious  and  moral  mstruction." 

On  the  whole,  the  aspect  of  the  second  yearns  results  is  far 
less  favorable  than  the  first. 

The  third  year's  report  shows  a  diminution  of  3  prisoners ; 
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but  37  were  pardoned  — a  very  large  number.  The  commit- 
ments were  1  less  than  the  previous  year.  The  deaths  2  — 
a  favorable  bill  of  mortality.  Expenses  above  earnings, 
$5,584  16. 

Effect  of  the  System  on  the  Mind,  —  The  physician  says,  — 

<*  The  report  of  this  year,  if  it  merely  embraced  the  number  of  sick  and  the 
deaths,  would  be  very  brief — an  unusual  degree  of  health,  with  but  few 
aggravated  cases  of  disease,  and  but  1  death.  But,  gentlemen,  this  is  not  all 
that  is  expected  from  an  office  that  gives  such  opportunities  to  investigate  the 
elSects  of  solitary  confinement 

^  In  the  last  report,  it  was  stated  that  there  was  a  tendency  among  the  con- 
victs to  glandular  obstructions.  The  experience  of  the  year  now  ended  has 
confirmed  what  was  then  reported.  In  this  region,  the  past  year  has  been  one 
of  almost  unprecedented  health;  and  no  disease  has  prevailed  within  the 
Prison,  which  may  not  be  expected  during  the  roost  favored  seasons.  It  has 
been  the  best  opportunity  to  observe  the  sole  influence  of  solitary  confinement 
on  the  health  of  the  prisoners.  The  enervating  influence  that  has  been  felt 
during  the  past  year  is  what  will  ever  be  experienced. 

^  There  are  some  among  the  convicts  who  came  from  the  old  Prison.  While 
there,  they  were  in  strongr  health,  and,  for  the  first  two  years,  in  this  Peniten- 
tiary, complained  but  little.  Now,  they  have  become  debilitated,  are  languid, 
and  exhibit  decided  symptoms  of  a  decline  of  their  physical  powers. 

^  Among  the  prisoners  are  many  cases  of  insanity.  Some,  on  their  admis- 
sion, showed  symptoms  of  derangement,  and  since  then  have  continued  in  the 
same  state.  Almost  all  the  cases  that  have  occurred  in  the  Prison  can  be 
traced  to  Onanism.  Among  the  prisoners  there  are  many  who  exhibit  a  child- 
like sinpiicity,  which  shows  them  to  be  lesd  acute  than  when  they  entered 
In  all  who  have  been  more  than  a  year  in  the  Prison,  some  of  these  efifects 
have  been  observed.  Continue  the  confinement  for  a  longer  time,  and  give 
them  no  other  exercise  of  the  mental  faculties  than  this  kind  of  imprisonment 
afibrds,  and  the  most  accomplished  rogue  will  lose  his  capacity  for  depredating 
with  success  upon  the  community.  The  same,  influence  that  injures  the  other 
organs  will  soften  the  braiiL  Withhold  its  proper  exercise,  and,  as  sure  aa 
the  bandaged  limb  loses  its.  power,  will  the  prisoner's  faculties  be  weakened 
by  solitary  confinement" 

After  stating  how  much  attention  is  paid  to  the  prisoners  by 
the  warden  and  other  officers,  to  interest  their  minds  and  improve 
their  character,  he  says,  — 

<*  Were  another  course  pursued  in  this  institution,  and  the  superintendent 
possessed  of  no  sympathy  with  the  convict,  nor  desire  for  hi^  refonnation, 
feeling  satisfied  if  he  tasked  him  to  the  full  amount  of  his  ability  to  labor,  and 
^ve  him  food  at  the  appointed  times,  in  less  than  a  year,  the  New  Jersey  Pen- 
itentiary would  be  a  Bedlam. 

**  The  practice  alluded  to  in  the  last  report,  and  which  seems  to  be  an  evil 
hard  to  prevent,  is  perhaps  not  so  general  as  it  was  at  that  time.  The  derange- 
ments and  deatiis  that  have  resulted  from  the  practice  have  become  a  warning 
to  many,  and  caused  a  partial  relinquishment  of  the  habit  As  may  be  expected 
where  so  many  are  confined,  there  is  still  much  of  the  solitary  vice. 

"There  are  generally  from  10  to  20  on  the  sick  list:  some  of  them  are  pre- 
disposed to  consumption,  and  2  or  3  have  the  disease  in  a  confirmed  state,  and 
will  die  in  Prison,  unless  they  are  pardoned  out  Of  all  the  cases  that  occur, 
those  disposed  to  consumption  are  most  immanageable  in  solitary  confinement 

*<  These  observations  have  been  made  with  no  predilections  for  any  kind  of 
Prison  discipline.'^    Signed  by  James  B.  Coleman. 
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The  fourth  report  shows  a  decrease  in  the  number  of  pris- 
oners of  8  from  the  beginning  to  the  close  of  the  year.  Num- 
ber [)ardoned,  24.  Number  for  second,  third,  or  fourth  time, 
27  —  whether  to  this  Prison  is  not  stated.  Number  of  deaths, 
2.  Very  favorable  in  appearance ;  but  the  physician  says, 
"Some  have  been  pardoned  on  account  of  inroads  made  upon 
health  by  the  system,  who  have  died  soon  after  they  left  the 
Prison."  He  does  not  say  how  many.  Expenses  above  earn- 
ings, $512  45,  officers'  salaries  not  included,  having  been  paid 
from  the  state  treasury. 

The  inspectors  say,  — 

"^  For  the  particulars  of  the  prisoners^  health,  we  refer  you  to  the  physician's 
report,  believing  that  there  are  evils  peculiar  to  solitary  confinement  as  it  is 
here  applied,  and  that  the  principal  derangement  of  health  is  owing  to  insuffi- 
cient warmth  and  bad  ventilation  —  conditions  in  punislunent  that  ought  to  be 
avoided. 

''  From  the  keeper's  report  it  will  be  perceived,  that  the  money  operations 
have  not  been  as  uvorable  as  could  be  wished. 

**  On  the  subject  of  solitary  confinement,  viewed  in  a  moral  light,  the  board 
have  to  report  but  a  few  changes  for  the  better,  among  the  convicts.  The 
board  undoubtingly  believe  tliat  the  solitary  system  is  the  best  of  all  others. 

**  According  to  the  physician's  report,  there  are  12  deranged  persons  in  the 
Prison,  and  more  th  m  half  fit  subjects  for  a  Lunatic  Asylum  when  received. 

"  The  moral  condition  of  the  convicts  has  been  less  the  subject  of  attention, 
daring  the  past  year,  than  any  preceding  time  witliin  this  institution. 

**  The  board  acknowledge  their  obligations  to  the  clergy  of  Trenton,  no 
chaplain  or  moral  instructor  having  been  appointed." 

The  physician  says,  in  his  fourth  report,  — 

''The  effect  of  solitary  confinement  on  the  prisoners  in  this  institution  is 
well  determined,  however  different  it  may  seem  from  what  is  reported  of 
other  similar  establishments.  As  the  punishment  is  carried  out  in  this  place, 
the  result  upon  the  convict  is  a  diminisned  force  of  his  organs  generally ;  and 
particularly  a  weakening  of  the  muscular  fibre ;  obstruction  of  lymphatic 
glands,  and  vitiated  nervous  action.  The  mind  suffers,  in  this  state  of  the 
organs,  when  absolute  derangement  does  not  take  place." 

^  In  this  Prison,  as  much  attention  is  paid  to  the  health  of  the  convicts  as 
the  nature  of  their  confinement  will  admit  Wholesome  food,  abundantly 
supplied,  sufficient  clothing,  cleanliness,  kind  treatment,  all  tend  to  make  their 
situation  as  comfortable  as  possible.  When  sickness  requires  a  departure 
from  the  law,  the  convict  has  a  nurse  in  his  cell,  or  he  has  the  privilege  of 
taking  the  air  in  the  yard.  As  far,  then,  as  this  mode  of  treatment  extends, 
every  opportunity  is  afforded  to  make  the  system  of  punishment  tolerable. 
Bat  sLiU  the  injurious  effects  are  a  constant  cause  of  complaint  among 
the  pnsoners;  and  as  they  are  making  applications  for  pardon  on  this 
ground  more  than  any  other,  the  physician  is  constantly  solicited  for  certifi- 
cates of  health,  under  the  belief  that  his  statements  will  go  far  to  induce  the 
court  to  suppose  a  furtlier  confinement  will  destroy  the  life  of  the  petitioner. 
Soae  have  been  pardoned  for  this  reason,  who  have  died  soon  afler  they  left 
the  Prison." 

^  As  the  tendency  of  the  present  system  is  injurious  to  the  health  of  the 
convict,  such  alterations  ought  to  be  made  in  the  arrangements  of  the  Prison 
aa  will  injure  the  greatest  degree  of  health,  consistently  with  the  plan  of 
•QtUtary  confinement    Some  change  ought  to  be  made  in  heating  and  venti- 
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lating  the  cells.  This  is  imperiously  demanded.  Confinement  in  a  small, 
unventilated  room  will  produce  any  where,  and  on  almost  any  animal,  the 
very  effects  which  have  been  observed  in  our  Penitcntiaiy.  Some  pathologists 
have  lately  been  trying  experiments  on  animals  to  prove  the  defects  of  a  suffi- 
ciency of  air  and  light,  and  the  results  of  all  their  trials  have  been  a  develop- 
ment of  tubercles  in  the  lun^  and  glandular  obstructions — the  very  state  of 
the  organs  that  is  produced  m  our  Prison.  It  was  said  in  a  former  report,  that 
post  mortem  examinations  had  shown  excessive  glandular  obstructions ;  and 
also,  that  of  all  diseases,  those  of  the  chest  were  the  most  unmanageable." 

^  There  are  now,  amongst  the  152  prisoners,  12  deranged  men.  More  than 
half  of  these  were  fit  for  a  Lunatic  Asylum  when  they  were  received. 
Instead  of  receiving  any  benefit  from  their  confinement,  they  became  con- 
firmed in  their  malady.  The  other  cases  of  derangement  have  occurred  in 
the  Prison  from  masturbation  and  from  the  nature  ofthc  confinement" 

In  the  sixth  and  last  report  of  the  New  Jersey  Prison,  it 
appears  that  the  number  received  the  last  year  is  15  less  than 
the  year  before ;  and  the  number  in  confinement  at  the  close 
of  the  year,  14  less  than  at  the  commencement.  The  number 
of  pardons  was  but  13,  and  there  had  been  no  death.  The 
number  of  recommitments  the  last  year  is  not  stated,  although 
it  appears  from  a  table  in  the  annual  report,  that,  of  the  whole 
number  of  prisoners,  112,  25  were  for  second,  third,  or  fourth 
offences.  It  does  not  appear  from  the  report  how  many  of 
these  had  been  in  the  new  Penitentiary  more  than  once.  The 
warden's  account  shows,  that  the  earnings  above  total  expenses 
are  $4,178  22.  This  is  the  language  of  the  account.  Total 
expenses,  however,  do  not  include  officers'  salaries,  paid  from 
the  state  treasury,  amounting,  in  the  second  year,  to  $6,192  41. 
The  warden  states  how  much  money  he  paid  into  the  treasury 
from  surplus  earnings,  but  he  does  not  state  how  much  was 
drawn  out  for  the  salary  of  the  officers.  In  what  sense  this  is 
earnings  above  total  expenses  is  not  easily  seen.  Notwithstand- 
ing this,  the  sixth  and  last  report  of  the  new  Penitentiary  in  New 
Jersey  is  the  most  favorable  ever  submitted  since  the  institution 
went  into  operation.  The  inspectors  say  there  has  been  no 
death.  By  this  they  mean,  of  a  prisoner.  A  child,  bom  in 
the  Prison  within  three  months  after  the  mother's  commitment, 
they  say,  survived  but  a  few  hours,  and  they  add,  "  We  believe 
its  premature  death  was  occasioned  by  the  close  confinement 
of  the  mother."  It  would  seem  as  if  the  sternness  and  severity 
of  solitary  confinement  itself  might  give  way  in  such  circum- 
stances, and  spare  the  life  of  the  infant  child  whose  birthplace 
is  a  Prison.  The  inspectors  immediately  go  on  to  say,  that 
the  health  of  the  Prison  is  much  better  than  in  any  previous 
year ;  that  the  business  operations  are  in  a  prosperous  condi- 
tion ;  that  1,600  dollars  have  been  paid  into  the  state  treasury  ; 
that  2,848  doUsu-s  and  6  cents  remain  cash  in  hand.  They  say 
nothing  of  the  money  drawn  from  the  treasury  for  the  support 
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of  the  officers,  and  no  allusion  is  made,  in  any  part  of  the 

report,  to  the  fact.     The  new  heating  apparatus  answers  a 

better  purpose  than  the  old.     They  do  not  tell  in  what  the 

difference  consists.     We  believe   the  old   was    by  hot-water 

pipes,  and  the  new  by  heated  air.     The  library  has  been  wisely 

increased  with  the  100  dollars  appropriated  by  the  legislature 

for  this  purpose.     And  the  inspectors  say,  in  conclusion,  — 

"  In  our  intercourse  with  the  prisoners,  we  have  no  reajBon  to  recommend  a 
change  from  the  present  system  of  solitary  confinement,  but  are  still  better 
satisfaed  of  its  efficiency  as  a  mode  of  punishment,  and  better  calculated  to 
produce  a  reformation  than  one  more  social." 

What  does  the  physician  say,  on  these  great  points,  in  regard 
to  the  present  system  of  solitary  confinement,  and  the  impor- 
tance of  changing  it  ?     He  says,  — 

^  Knowing  the  circumstances  under  which  mind  and  body  suffer  most,  care 
is  taken  to  avoid  all  such  evils  as  far  as  practicable.  And  now,  while  we 
admit  the  enervating  tendency  of  solitary  confinement,  we  can  report  for  the 
last  year  no  death  amongst  an  average  of  141  prisoners.  There  have  been  but 
a  few  on  the  sick  list  at  any  time  during  the  vear,  and  no  case  of  insanity  has 
originated  in  the  house  during  this  time." 

Why  is  this?  we  ask.     How  is  this  change  effected?     The 

same  physician,  who  has  been  writing  for  years  concerning  the 

ruinous  effects,  on  body  and  mind,  of  solitary  confinement,  now 

suddenly  changes  the  tone  of  his  communication  to  the  public. 

The  inspectors  say,  — 

**^  We  have  no  reason  to  recommend  a  change  from  the  present  system  of 
solitary  confinement" 

Again  we  ask,  What  does  the  physician  say  ?     He  says,  — 

« These  very  favorable  results  are  to  be  attributed  to  the  constant  employ- 
ment furnished  the  convicts,  and  ctUa  to  the  treatment  the  priwner  receives  on  the 
fint  appearance  of  disease.  If  his  mind  begin  to  failj  and  he  shores  symptoms 
of  derangement,  another  co^nvict  is  put  with  him  in  his  cell.  This 
invariably  restores  the  patient.  When  that  state  of  the  system  is  induced,  whicli 
experience  has  taup^ht  us  is  peculiar  to  close  confinement,  and  with  it  synip- 
XoTDS  of  an  aggravated  character  are  beginning  to  appear,  the  patient  is  suffered 
to  go  into  the  yard  a  portion  of  each  day,  or  has  employment  found  him  out  of 
his  ceil.  This  likewise  is  prompt  in  arresting  disease.  Attention  to  these 
points  make  the  system  much  less  objectionable  tlian  when  a  less  reasonable 
course  is  pursued. 

<*  -jTthe  present  plan  be  continued  "  he  adds, « leaving  it  to  the  judgment  of 
thone  in  the  management  of  the  Prison  how  to  proportion  the  exercise  of  the 
convicts  to  their  actual  wants ;  when  to  give  them  society  for  mental  relief; 
when  to  indulge  them  with  the  air  of  tlie  yard  for  sickness,  making  a  separate 
rather  than  a  solitary  system,  —  our  institution  will  stand  first  in  point  of 
excellence." 

What,  then,  is  the  present  system  of  solitary  confinement 
spoken  of  by  the  inspectors  in  the  New  Jersey  Penitentiary, 
which  needs  no  change  ?  It  is  putting  the  convicts  together 
two  in  a  cell,  to  prevent  derangement  of  mind,  when,  the  fatal 
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effects  are  seen  to  be  approaching,  and  letting  them  out  into  the 
open  air  and  yard,  —  how  many  together  we  are  not  told,  nor 
whether  under  any  supervision,  —  and  giving  them  society  for 
mental  relief.  If  men  can  be  saved  from  death,  and  their 
minds  from  derangement,  by  such  means,  why  not  do  it? 
Whether  it  is  worth  while  to  wait  "till  the  mind  begin  to 
fail,"  before  the  convicts  are  put  together  in  an  open  work- 
shop, under  constant  supervision,  instead  of  being  put  together 
in  a  cell  by  themselves, — and  still  more  whether  it  is  worth 
while  to  wait  till  "  that  state  of  the  system  is  induced  which  is 
peculiar  to  close  confinement,  and  with  it  symptoms  of  an 
aggravated  character  are  beginning  to  appear,"  before  they  are 
put  to  work  in  open  and  airy  shops,  in  silence,  under  constant 
supervision,  instead  of  letting  them  out  into  the  yard,  debilitated 
and  sick,  to  do  no  one  knows  what,  to  remain  there  in  idleness, 
no  one  knows  how  many  together,  nor  for  what  sort  of  evil 
communication, — are  questions  of  moment,  after  the  Pennsyl- 
vania system  of  solitary  confinement  is  so  far  abandoned,  as  it 
is  at  the  present  time  in  New  Jersey. 


HISTORY  OF  THE  RHODE  ISLAND  PRISON,  THE  THIRD  AND 
LAST  STATP  PRISON  IN  AMERICA  ON  THE  PENNSYLVANIA 
PLAN. 

In  August,  1838,  the  first  warden  was  appointed.  He  was 
instructed  by  the  inspectors,  before  entering  upon  the  duties 
of  his  appointment,  to  visit  the  Penitentiaries  in  Pennsylvania 
and  New  Jersey,  of  which  this  was  in  imitation,  for  the  pur- 
pose of  obtaining  information.  The  first  4  convicts  to  the 
solitary  cells  in  this  Prison  were  received  on  the  16th  of  No- 
vember, 1838.  Ten,  in  all,  were  in  Prison  when  the  inspec- 
tors made  their  second  report,  in  October,  1839. 

The  inspectors'  first  report  contains  nothing  in  regard  to  the 
operation  of  the  system  upon  the  body,  mind,  or  morals  of  the 
prisoners. 

The  inspectors  say,  in  their  second  report,  1839,  — 

« It  is  as  yet  but  the  very  commencement  of  an  experiment  in  this  state  to 
diminish  crime  and  reform  criminals.  There  is  firood  reason  to  anticipate  sue* 
cessful  results,  and  to  believe  that  it  may  be  carried  on  without  pecuniaiy 
loss  to  the  state  for  the  support  of  its  convicts." 

Again  they  say,  at  this  early  period  in  the  history  of  the 
institution,  — 

*<  Of  the  effect  of  the  discipline  and  rejrimen  of  the  State  Prison  upon  the 
convicts,  the  inspectors  have  a  very  favorable  opinion.  Experience  shows  it 
to  be  beneficial,  rather  than  injurious  to  health."    ^  The  effect  of  idleness  and 
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Kditude  upon  thoxOf^  (i.  e.  before  labor  was  introduced,)  '<  greatly  aggravated 
their  discontent  and  wretchedness.*'  "  Sufficient  time  has  not  elapsed  to  form 
an  estunute  of  tlie  result  in  this  state  as  to  its  expenses.''  ^*  How  far  it  is 
reasonable  to  expect  success  from  efforts  to  reform  adult  criminals,  it  is  a 
difficult  matter  to  determine."  ^Perhaps  no  condition  can  be  imagined,  in 
which  they  could  be  placed,  all  circumstances  considered,  more  advantagev)as- 
ly  for  society  and  for  themselves."  ^  Tiic  cells  were  constructed  with  a  view 
toprevent all  commuoication  between  the  prisoners ;  but  they  only  partially 
effect  ttiat  object" 

The  physician,  Dr.  Hartshorn,  expresses  no  opinion,  in  his 
second  report,  in  regard  to  the  effects  of  the  system.  The 
number  of  prisoners  was  10.  He  says,  "  There  have  been  12 
cases  of  sickness."  The  convicts  being  known  only  by  num- 
ber, those  reported  sick  were,  "  No.  3,  four  times ;  No.  4,  twice ; 
No.  5,  twice;  No.  6,  twice;  No.  7,  once;  No.  9,  once." 

The  physician,  in  his  third  report,  October,  1840,  says,  — 

"  During  the  year  ending  with  the  present  montli,  there  have  occurred  in 
the  Prison  29  cases  requiring  his  professional  services." 

Again  he  says,  — 

**  Considering  the  small  number  of  prisonere,  not  averaging  over  10  or  12. 
there  has  been  a  great  amount  of  sickness.  It  may  reasonably  be  doubted 
whether  any  50  men,  taken  promiscuou.-ily,  would  be  found  to  have  the  same 
amount  of  sickness  in  the  same  period  of  time.  As  to  the  causes,  one  has 
unquestioDably  been  bad  or  imperfect  ventilation ;  on  the  plea  of  choking  the 
ventilators,  that  thereby  the  heat  of  the  cells  was  retained." 

Once  more  he  says,  — 

*^  A  great  variety  of  medicines  have  been  administered,  with  only  partial 
and  temporary  benefit  Air  and  exercise,  the  obvious  remedies,  altnough 
recommended,  could  not,  it  seems,  consistent  with  Prison  discipline,  be  allowed 
to  any  advantageous  extent" 

No.  7  was  taken  ont  of  his  cell. 

**  The  privilege,"  says  the  physician,  *^  of  fixin?  his  eyes  upon  new  objects, 
and  of  breathing  a  better  atmosphere,  drove  the  hectic  flush  from  his  cheek, 
and  gave  a  new  impulse  to  his  system."  —  Extracts  from  Phfmcian's  Btpoii ; 
AuaMifs  Documents^  pagti  46^  47,  and  48. 

The  warden  says,  in  the  same  document,  — 

**  The  experience  of  two  years  has  convinced  the  warden,  that  little  or  no 
profit  can  be  realized  from  the  labor  of  men  committed  to  solitary  confinement 
lor  the  term  of  one  year.  And  I  find  it  to  be  the  opinion  of  those  of  longer 
experience,  that  it  is  too  short  a  time  to  produce  any  good  moral  effect  upon 
mindB  long  bent  on  mischief." 

■*  Several  gentlemen  have  devoted  considerable  time,  during  the  year,  to  the 
moral  and  religious  instruction  of  the  convicts,  which  has  been  kindly  and 
profitably  received  by  them ;  and  several  of  them  are  anxious  to  receive  in- 
struction in  such  branches  of  learning  as  would  be  advantageous  to  them  in 
after  life ;  feeling,  as  they  do,  that  their  confinement  will  prove  to  them  a  last- 
ing  blessing." 

We  find  no  report  from  the  inspectors  among  the  public 
dcxruments  for  the  third  year. 

Z2 
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The  physician's  report  for  the  fourth  year  is  comprehended 
in  ten  lines.     Dr.  Richmond  Brownell  says,  — 

^  The  undersigned,  having  been  appointed  physician  to  the  State  Prison  on 
the  14th  of  July  last,'*  (the  report  was  presented  to  the  legislature  in  October; 
the  physician  therefore  had  held  the  office  about  three  months,)  **  wuuld  report, 
that  he  has  attended  to  the  duties  of  that  office.  He  has  visited  the  Prison  55 
times  since  his  appointment  Most  of  the  prisoners  have  been  troubled  with 
bowel  complaints ;  there  have  been  several  cases  of  dysentery ;  but  few  of 
them,  however,  have  given  much  alann.  Nos.  6  and  SB2  are  laboring  under 
mental  derangement,  and  it  is  feared  No.  24  will  be  a  case  of  the  same 
character." 

The  inspectors  say,  in  their  fourth  report,  — 

^  The  general  management  of  the  Prison  has  been  On  the  same  principles 
as  during  the  preceding  year.  Since  July  last,  attempts  have  been  made  to 
enforce  a  more  strict  discipline.  The  little  variety  of  punishment  permitted 
by  law,  makes  it  difficult  to  compel  order  and  obedience.  Deprivation  of 
food  and  furniture  are  almost  the  only  punishments  that  can  be  inflicted; 
and  the  want  of  food  has,  in  some  cases,  been  endured  until  great  weakness 
resulted.  In  one  case  of  very  gross  insubordination,  the  inspectors  directed 
that  the  convict  should  be  placed  in  irons,  which  have  been  worn  for  several 
weeks  without  producing  the  desired  effect  of  prompt  obedience.  The  pun- 
ishments now  in  use  are  not  sufficient  to  produce  so  strict  a  discipline  as 
ought  to  be  maintained." 

"  By  the  warden's  report,  it  will  be  perceived  that  the  labor  done  in  the 
Prison  is  not  a  source  of  profit  to  tlie  state.  This  results  partly  from  the  fact 
that  separate  confinement  prevents  constant  inspection.  Many  are  inclined 
to  be  idle,  and  the  undersigned  believe  that  the  cases  in  which  the  taking' 
away  of  labor  would  be  considered  by  the  convicts  to  be  a  hardship,  are 
very  rare  " 

"  The  inspectors  recommend  that  a  law  be  enacted  forbidding  persons  out- 
side of  the  Prison  from  communicating  with  the  convicts  at  all,  and  that  it 
should  be  made  highly  penal  for  a  convict  to  attempt  to  escape,  or  to  assault 
an  officer  of  the  Prison.  The  attention  of  the  inspectors  has  been  drawn  to 
this  subject  by  the  discovery  of  a  well-arranged  plan  of  insurrection,  which, 
had  it  not  been  detected,  might  (for  aught  we  can  see)  have  been  carried 
into  effect" 

**  The  inspectors  further  report,  that  the  experiment  of  solitary  confinement 
has  not,  since  the  Prison  has  been  in  operation,  proved  perfectly  satisfactory. 
They  fear  the  effect  is  to  injure  strong  minds,  and  to  produce  imbecility  or 
insanity  in  those  that  are  weak.  They  recommend  your  honorable  body  to 
consider  if  you  ought  not  to  direct  the  erection  of  work-shops,  in  which  the 
convictB  may  be  compelled  to  labor,  under  constant  supervision." 

Signed, 
"Thohas  M.  Burgess,  ' 
Roger  W.  Potter, 
Barzillai   CaAMSTorv, 
George  Rice, 
Martin  Stoddard, 
Chris.  Rhodes, 
Amherst  £ver£TT, 

The  inspectors,  in  their  fifth  report,  October  session  of  the 
legislature,  1842,  say, — 

**  The  affairs  of  the  Prison  have  been  conducted  on  the  same  plan  as  during 
the  previous  year.    Since  the  passage  of  the  law  authorizing  corporal  punish* 
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ment,  no  case  has  occuzred  to  require  its  infliction;  but  the  advanta^^  ot 
ponessing  the  authority  is  apparent  The  undersigned  respectfully  renew 
their  recommendation  that  you  would  cause  a  lull  examination  to  be  made 
both  of  the  State  Prison  and  County  Jail,  with  a  view  to  deciding  whether 
the  present  mode  of  separate  confinement  is  not  expensive  to  the  state,  and 
injurious  to  the  minds  of  the  convicts." 

**  Of  the  37  convicts  who  have  been  committed  to  the  State  Prison,  6  have 
become  insane,  of  whom  4  now  remain  in  Prison ;  1  has  been  cured,  and  1 
discharged.  Several  others  have  at  times  exhibited  slight  symptoms  of 
derangement" 

This  report  is  signed  by  the  same  inspectors  as  the  last. 

The  physician  says,  in  his  fifth  report,  — 

**  Nos.  6^  19, 22^  and  23,  are  in  a  state  of  mental  derangement  No.  20  was 
deranged  for  several  weeks  previous  to  the  expiration  of  the  time  for  which  he 
was  committed ;  but  imme<uately  improved  in  health  on  being  set  at  liberty, 
and  is  believed  at  this  time  to  be  of  sane  mind.  Richard  Browukll." 

Since  the  above  was  written,  the  Pennsylvania  system  has 
been  abandoned  in  Rhode  Island,  and  the  convicts  removed 
from  their  solitary  cells  into  the  spacious  corridor  of  the  Prison, 
which  is  now  used  as  a  work-shop  by  day,  while  the  convicts 
are  lodged  in  their  solitary  cells  at  night. 


THE    EXPERIMENT   OF   80UTARY    CONFINEMENT   TRIED  AND 

ABANDONED  IN  MAINE. 

[From  the  Second  Report,  .1897.] 

''In  the  Maine  Prison,  which  haa  been  in  operation  about  three  years, 
a  lai;ge  number  of  the  convicts  have  been  sentenced  to  six  months'  soli- 
taiy  confinement  day  and  night,  and  to  a  period  of  time  afterwards  of  solitary 
confinement  at  night  and  luurd  labor  by  day.  A  considerable  number  more 
have  been  sentenced  to  solitary  confinement  day  and  night,  for  the  whole 
term  of  their  imprisonment  This  Prison  is  under  the  management  of  a 
gentleman  who  has  been  a  member  of  the  senate  in  the  state  of  Maine,  and 
who  is  also  a  skilful  physician.  He  heiB  therefore  been  intrusted  with  discre- 
tionaiy  power,  by  the  executive,  to  remove  the  men  from  the  cells  to  the  hos- 
pital, when  their  health  and  lite  required  it  The  former  governor  of  the  state 
mfonned  the  secretaiy  of  this  society,  that  it  would  not  have  been  thought 
safe  to  inflict  sentences  of  so  long  continuance  in  solitary  confinement,  if  great 
confidence  had  not  been  placed  in  the  discretion  of  the  superintendent  The 
judfleei,  however,  and  the  executive,  when  the  Prison  was  built,  were  strongly 
in  mvor  of  solitary  confinement  day  and  night,  and  they  wbhed  to  make  a 
fair  experiment  What,  then,  is  the  testimony  of  the  superintendent  of  this 
Prison,  on  this  vastly  important  and  interestinff  subject?  And  what  is  the 
testimony  of  the  records  of  the  Prison  ?  The  fdlowing  statement  is  collected 
from  the  records  and  the  superintendent  It  exhibits  the  names  of  several 
convicts ;  the  length  of  time  they  were  sentenced  to  solitary  confinement ;  the 
length  of  time  they  were  able  to  endure  it  before  they  were  removed  to  the 
hospital;  the  length  of  time  they  remained  in  the  hospitel  before  they  returned 
to  the  cells ;  the  alternation  between  the  cells  and  the  hospital  to  fulfil  the 
whole  term  of  solitary  confinement ;  and  the  suicide  of  two  convicts  in  the 
cells.     These  are  the  only  convicts  who  have  died  since  the  Prison  was 
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JVamtf  and  Sentence. 

^Joseph  Bubier, 
G2  days'  solitary, 
and  1  year 
hard    labor. 


In  Solitary. 

June  18. 
July  a 
July  11. 
July    28. 


In  HospitaL 

July  1. 
July  a 
July  2a 
Aug.  24. 


InSolUttrg, 

12  days. 

5  days. 

12  days. 

27  days. 


*^  In  this  case,  it  was  necessary  to  remove  the  man  to  the  hospital  4  times,  to 
enable  him  to  endure  56  days'  solitary.  The  secretary  saw  him  when  he  was 
removed  from  the  cell  the  last  time.  He  shivered  like  an  aspen  leaf;  his  pulse 
was  veiT  feeble ;  his  articulation  could  scarcely  be  heard  from  his  bed  to  the 
grate  or  his  cell,  8  feet ;  and  when  he  was  taken  out,  he  could  with  difficulty 
stand  alone. 


Mamt  and  SiUaut, 

**  Simeon  Reccnrd, 
70  days'  solitary,  and 
4  years'  hard  labor. 


Solitary. 

Dec.     5. 


Suieida. 

Dec.    8. 


In  Solitary. 

4  day& 


^  At  half  past  seven  o'clock,  on  Wednesday  morning,  he  was  found  dead, 
having  hung  himself  to  the  grate  of  the  cell  with  a  piece  of  the  lashing  of  his 
hammock. 


Maine  and  Sentence. 

^  Isaac  Martin, 
60  days'  solitary,  and 
3  months'  hard  labor. 


ScU'-ary. 

March  27. 
July   1. 


jSt  Labor. 

April  20. 
July  2a 


In,  Solitary. 

24  days. 

25  days. 


^  Isaac  Martin  cut  his  throat  in  his  cell  July  26,  when  he  was  removed  to 
tlie  hospital,  where  he  remained  nine  days,  and  died. 


Jfame  and  Sent  *nca. 

^  Elisha  Cole, 
100  days'  solitary. 


Solitary, 

Nov.  a 

Jan.     4. 


HospitaL 

Dec.  2a 
Feb.  22. 


Solitary. 

52  days. 
48  days. 


Manu  and  Sentonce. 

"Socrates  Howe, 
6  months'  solitary. 


J^ame  and  Sentance. 

<'  Nathaniel  Parsons, 
6  months'  solitary. 


Solitary, 

July  4. 
Sept  21. 
Dec.  2. 
Jan.   19. 

Solitary. 

July  a 
Aug.  19. 
Aug.  28. 


HoepitaL 

SepL  7. 
Nov.  7. 
Jan.  16. 
Feb.  12. 

HonpiUU. 

Aug.  la 

Aug.  27. 
SepL  17. 


Solitary, 

ee  days. 
47  days. 
44  days. 
23  days. 

Solitary. 

43  days. 

8  days. 

20  days. 


*<  This  man  remained  in  the  hospital,  afler  his  discharge  from  the  cell  the 
last  time,  from  September  17  till  December  3,  when  he  was  pardoned  on  ac- 
count of  ill  health. 


JVaiae  aud  Svitence.  Solitary.  HotpitaL 

<<  Edmund  Eastman,  Sept  9.  Jan.     9. 

4  months'  solitary. 

"  This  man  endured  the  whole  period  without  leaving  the  celL 


SoUtary. 

4  month& 


**  Asa  Allen  was  sentenced  to  6  months'  solitary  and  2  years  3  months  and 

14  days'  hard  labor.    He  went  immediately  into  solitary,  and  remained  74 

.days  without  interruption.    At  the  end  of  tliis  period,  he  came  out  in  good 
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health,  and  performed  a  good  day's  labor  in  the  quarry.  Dr.  Rose  expresses 
the  opinion,  that  this  man  would  live  in  solitary  confinement  about  as  well  and 
as  long  as  any  where  else.  He  has  been  a  soldiery  and  has  been  accustomed 
to  the  nardships  of  a  camp.  He  has  been  a  wanderer  in  the  world,  without  a 
home.  It  is  not  material  to  him  where  he  is.  The  keeper  thinks  that  6 
months'  solitaiy  to  this  man  would  not  be  a  greater  punishment  than  15  days' 
to  a  convict  who  had  been  accustomed  to  uie  comforts  of  life  ;  also,  that  he 
would  rather  endure  6  months^  solitary  confinement  than  10  stripes. 

^  John  Stevens  and  John  Cain  both  entered  the  Prison  at  the  same  time, 
under  sentence  of  3  months'  solitary,  and  both  endured  the  whole  period  with- 
out interruption,  having  received  nothing  except  the  usual  allowance  of  bread 
and  water,  and  a  little  camphor  to  rub  on  their  heads. 

<<  Benjamin  Williams,  also,  endured  3  months'  solitary  without  inter- 
ruption. 

*'But,  in  general,  the  superintendent  states,  that  nearly  as  much  time  is 
necessary  in  the  hospital  to  fulfil  long  solitary  sentences,  as  in  the  cells.  He 
also  expresses  an  opinion,  in  his  last  report  to  the  legislature,  that  Ions'  periods 
of  solitary  imprisonment  inflicted  on  convicts,  are  worse  than  useless  as  a 
means  of  reformation.  The  character  of  the  superintendent  of  this  Prison  is 
such,  that  the  opinions  expressed  by  him  on  this  subject,  as  the  results  of  his 
experience,  will  be  thought  worthy  of  particular  consideration.  He  says,  *  The 
great  diversity  of  character,  as  it  respects  habits  and  temperament  of  body 
and  mind,  renders  solitary  imprisonment  a  very  unequal  punishment  Some 
peiBons  will  endure  solitary  confinement  without  appearing  to  be  much  debili- 
tated, either  in  body  or  mind,  while  otliers  sink  under  much  less,  and,  if  the 
punishment  was  unremittingly  continued,  would  die,  or  become  incurably 
msane. 

"  *  However  persons  of  strong  minds,  who  suffer  m  what  they  deem  a  right- 
eous cause,  may  be  able  to  endure  solitary  confinement,  and  retain  their  bodily 
and  mental  vigor,  yet  it  is  not  to  be  expected  of  criminals,  with  minds  dis- 
couraged by  conviction  and  disgrace. 

**  *  Those  persons  who  shudder  at  the  cruelty  of  inflicting  stripes  a<j  a  pun- 
ishment, but  can  contemplate  the  case  of  a  fellow-being,  suflering  a  long 
period  of  solitary  imprisonment,  without  emotion,  must  be  grossly  ignorant  of 
the  mental  and  bodily  suflering  endured  by  a  long  confinement  in  solitude. 

^  <  As  far  as  the  experience  m  our  State  Prison  proves  any  thing  respecting 
the  eflicacy  of  solitary  imprisonment  in  preventing  crimes  by  reforming  con- 
victs, it  wUl  induce  us  to  believe  that  it  is  not  more  eflectuai  than  confinement 
to  hard  labor.  Seven  of  the  convicts  now  in  the  State  Prison  are  committed  a 
second  time,  for  crimes  perpetrated  after  having  been  discharged  from  this 
Prison ;  three  of  these  had  been  punished  by  solitary  imprisonment  without 
labor,  and  the  others  by  solitary  imprisonment  and  confinement  to  hard  labor. 

**  *  The  keeper  of  tlie  Auburn  State  Prison,  in  the  state  of  New  York,  very 
justly  observes,  *'  that  a  degree  of  mental  distress  and  anguish  may  be  neces- 
sary to  humble  and  reform  an  offender ;  but  carry  it  too  far,  and  he  will  be- 
come a  savage  in  his  temper  and  feelings,  or  he  will  sink  in  despair.  There  is 
no  doubt,  that  uninterrupted  solitude  tends  to  sour  the  feelings,  destroy  the 
affections,  harden  the  heart,  and  induce  men  to  cultivate  a  spirit  of  revenge,  or 
drive  them  to  despair." 

**•  *  I  would  not  wish  to  be  understood  to  express  an  opinion,  that  solitary  im- 
prisonment ought  not,  in  any  case,  to  be  inflicted.  On  the  contrary,  there  can 
be  no  doubt  tluit  it  is  a  proper  punishment  for  Prison  discipline  in  many  cases ; 
but  for  that  purpose,  short  periods  only  will  be  necessary ;  seldom,  if  ever,  to 
exceed  10  days.  In  the  cases  of  juvenile  offenders,  it  may  also  be  very  useful 
and  proper,  in  periods  of  20  or  30  days,  but  never  to  exceed  60  days.  If 
repentance  and  amendment  are  not  effected  by  30  days  of  strict  solitary  con- 
finement, it  can  rarely  be  expected  to  be  obtained  by  a  longer  period.' 

^  The  legislature  of  Maine,  in  consideration  of  the  opinions  and  facts  above 
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Stated,  pafised  a  law,  in  Februaiy,  1827,  in  the  words  following  i^Beil  enaeUdf 
that  all  punishments,  bv  imprisonment  in  the  State  Prison,  shall  be  by  confine- 
ment to  hard  labor,  and  not  by  solitary  imprisonment :  provided,  that  nothing 
herein  contained  shall  preclude  the  use  of  solitary  confinement  as  a  Prison 
discipline  for  the  government  and  good  order  of  the  prisoners.' " 


THE   EXPERIMENT  OF  SOUTART   CONFINEMENT    TRIED    AND 

ABANDONED    IN   NEW    YORK. 

<*  At  Auburn,  N.  Y.,  the  experiment  was  tried  in  1823,  by  the  friends  of  soli- 
tary confinement  day  and  mght,  on  80  convicts,  for  a  period  of  10  months. 
The  experiment  was  conducted  with  great  care,  and  the  observations  made 
appear  to  have  been  impartial  As  it  was  done  by  the  friends  of  the  system, 
it  may  be  supposed  that  the  results  were  as  favorable  as  they  could  make 
them.  In  the  report  of  the  commissioners  to  the  legislature,  in  January,  1825, 
these  results  are  stated  with  philo80[^cal  accuracy.  Concerning  these  results, 
it  is  sufficient  to  sa^,  that  they  were  unfavorable  to  this  mode  of  punishment, 
and  it  was  accordingly  abandoned  in  that  Prison.  It  was  found,  in  many 
instances,  to  injure  the  health ;  to  impair  the  reason ;  to  endanger  the  life ;  to 
leave  the  men  enfeebled  and  unable  to  work  when  they  left  the  Prison,  and  as 
ignorant  of  any  usefiil  business  as  when  they  were  committed;  tuid,  conse- 
quently, more  productive  of  recommitments,  and  less  of  reformation,  thoxi 
solitary  confinement  at  night  and  hard  labor  by  day." 

The  commissioners'  report  was  as  follows :  — 

*^  From  a  pretty  close  examination  of  the  prisoners,  as  to  the  effects  of  soli- 
tary confinement  upon  their  constitutions  and  general  health,  we  were  led  to 
the  conclusion,  that,  upon  most  of  them,  the  effects  were  injurious ;  particularly 
upon  those  who  had  been  in  confinement  1  year  and  upwards.  They  gener- 
ally complained  of  excessive  weakness  and  debility ;  some  of  violent,  and  others 
of  slight  affections  of  the  lungs ;  some  of  rheiunatic  pains,  numbness,  and 
swelling  of  their  limbs,  which  toey  described  as  paralyzed,  or  frequently  falling 
asleep.  One  stated  that  he  was  ruptured,  which  he  attributed  to  weakness 
brought  on  by  his  confinement ;  and  another  that  he  was  frequently  attacked 
by  convulsions,  which  left  him  much  debilitated ;  several,  that  they  had  lost 
much  fiesh  since  their  confinement;  that  their  appetite  was  poor,  and  their 
sleep  much  disturbed.  I'hey  generally  declared  that  they  would  prefer  the 
hardest  labor  and  coarsest  Kxm  to  their  present  condition,  and  two  of  them 
begged  that  they  might  have  work  in  their  cells,  in  order  to  make  the  time  pass 
off  less  irksome.  It  was  the  opinion  of  the  inspectors,  that,  in  many  cases, 
confinement  in  solitude,  for  a  year  or  more,  produces  nervous  affections  or 
extensive  debility,  and  that,  in  a  few  instances,  diseases  of  the  lungs  have  been 
contracted  in  solitude,  which  have  proved  fatal.  Some  of  the  convicts,  they 
observed,  would  sink  under  this  mode  of  punishment,  unless  they  were  permit- 
ted to  go  into  tlie  yard  for  a  few  weeks,  where  fresh  air  and  light  labor  invigor- 
ates their  constitutions,  and  generally  restores  them  to  health ;  and  it  was  the 
opinion  of  the  physician,  that  solitary  confinement  had  an  effect,  on  some  con- 
stitutions, to  accelerate  the  progress  of  consumption.  The  quiet  and  submis- 
sive demeanor  of  the  Auburn  prisoners,  before  mentioned,  is  stron?  proof  of 
the  power  of  solitary  confinement  to  subdue  the  perverse  tempers  of  bad  men. 
But,  unfortunately,  we  have  been  furnished  with  no  evidence,  proving  that 
those  who  have  been  released  from  tliis  punishment  by  pardon  have  been  made 
good  by  the  operation.  On  tlie  contrajy,  the  instances  furnished  tend  to 
prove  the  reverse  ;  for  wo  find  that  three,  who  had  experienced  a  lon^  confine- 
ment in  the  cells  before  they  were  pardoned,  returned  to  their  Prison  a  few 
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iDontfas  alter  their  liberatioiL  If  any  conclusion  can  be  relied  on,  founded 
upon  a  comparison  of  those  -who  have  been  in  solitude,  and  those  who  have 
not,  previous  to  their  pardon,  taking  into  consideration  the  time  they  were  at 
large  before  their  second  commitment,  it  would  appear  that  the  punishment  by 
labor,  with  the  discipline  of  the  Prison,  had  been  more  effectual  in  retarding 
the  commission  of  crime  than  solitude." 

With  the  statement  of  a  majority  of  the  commissioners,  the 
official  reports  of  the  Prison  entirely  coincide.  From  the 
report  of  the  physician,  for  1823,  it  appears  that  there  had  been 
10  deaths,  7  of  them  by  consumption,  5  of  whom  were  from 
among  the  solitary  convicts.  The  patients  who  came  into  the 
hospital  from  the  cells  were  affected  with  difficulty  of  respira- 
tion and  pain  in  the  breast.     The  following  are  his  words :  — 

**  It  is  a  generally  received  and  acknowledged  opinion,  that  sedentary  life  — 
no  matter  in  what  form — disposes  to  debility,  and  consequently  to  local  diseases. 
If  we  review  the  mental  causes  of  disease,  we  shall  probably  find  the  sedentary 
life  in  the  Prison,  as  it  calls  into  aid  the  debilitating  passions  of  melancholy, 
grief,  &.C.,  rapidly  hastens  tlie  progress  of  pulmonary  disease." 

The  report  of  1824  stated  that,  of  9  deaths,  5  were  persons 
who  had  been  in  solitary  confinement,  and  who  died  with  con- 
sumption, accompanied  with  effusions  of  water ;  that  a  number 
were  pardoned  by  reason  of  disease,  which,  by  continued  con- 
finement, would  have  terminated  in  consumption  and  death, 
and  in  fact  some  cases  did  so  terminate  after  pardon. 

*^  A  number  of  these  convicts  became  insane  while  in  solitude ;  one  so  des- 
perate, that  he  sprang  from  his  cell,  when  the  door  was  opened,  and  threw 
himself  from  the  ^lery  upon  the  pavement,  which  nearly  killed  him,  and 
undoubtedly  would  have  destroyed  his  life  instantly,  had  not  an  intervening 
stove-pipe  broken  the  force  of  his  falL  Another  beat  and  mangled  his  head 
against  the  walls  of  his  cell  until  he  destroyed  one  of  his  eyes/'  —  G.  PoW' 
tr^s  Recount  of  the  Auburn  Prison^  page  36. 

The  result,  as  before  stated,  was  the  abandonment  of  solitary 
confinement  without  labor  at  Auburn,  and  the  introduction  of 
the  system  of  separate  dormitories  with  joint  labor. 


THE   EXPERIMENT  OF    SOLITARY    CONFINEMENT   TRIED    AND 

ABANDONED    IN    VIRGINIA. 

The  physician  of  the  Penitentiary,  in  his  report  for  1826, 

says,— 

**I  believe  it  to  be  a  duty  I  owe  to  my  country  and  to  humanity  to  remark, 
that,  whatever  may  have  been  anticipated  from  the  effect  of  solitary  confine- 
ment under  the  present  arrangement,  the  practical  operation  is  not  m  accord- 
ance with  the  principles  upon  which  the  Penitentiary  system  of  punishment 
was  established.  Whether  it  is  the  climate,  the  construction  and  ventilation 
of  our  cells,  or  from  what  other  cause,  I  am  unable  to  say ;  but,  from  a  fair 
experiment,  nothing  has  presented  itself  to  my  observation,  since  I  have  had- 
charge  of  this  institution,  more  destructive  to  die  health  and  constitution  of  the 
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convicts,  than  the  6  months*  close  and  uninterrupted  solitary  confinement  upon 
their  first  reception  into  tlie  Prison.  The  scurvy  and  the  dropsy  are  the  dis- 
eases most  prevalent  A  demonstration  of  this  met  is  known  to  you,  from  the 
frequent  application  to  the  proper  authorities  for  their  removal  from  the  cells 
to  the  hospital,  and  the  len^  of  time  remaining  there  debilitated  and  emaci- 
ated by  these  distressing  maladies,  before  they  are  in  a  condition  either  to  be 
returned  to  the  cells  or  put  to  any  regular  business." — Phy9iaaiC$  Repori/or 

The  superu\tendent  of  the  same  Penitentiary  says,  — 

**  There  is  perhaps  no  punishment  that  can  be  devised,  bett^  calculated  to 
keep  vice  in  check,  than  solitary  confinement;  but  how  far  this  should  be 
extended,  consistently  with  the  principles  upon  which  the  Penitentiary  system 
was  originally  estabushed,  is  a  subject  which  has  called  forth  a  variety  of 
opinions.  To  be  close  and  uninterrupted,  (as  far  as  my  experience  goes,)  it  wiU 
destroy  the  consiUution  of  seven  terUks  of  those  on  whom  U  is  infUdedy  and  kill 
many.  To  confine  for  limited  periods,  and  then  associate  them  together,  will 
destroy  all  the  moral  effect  the  confinement  has  had  on  the  convict  To  con- 
fine separate,  and  to  work  at  the  same  time,  (by  which  the  health  is  preserved,) 
is  perhaps  the  best  plan ;  but  the  kind  of  work  that  can  be  done  would  be 
unprofitable,  and  I  doubt  if  any  would  pay  the  cost  of  materials,  except  shoe- 
making,  which,  in  a  close  room,  would  aid  the  confinement  in  destroying  the 
constitution  of  the  prisoner.  One  of  the  great  objects  of  the  Penitentiary 
system  of  punishment,  is  to  put  the  oflTender  in  a  condition  that  may  enable 
mm  to  be  useful  to  himself.  If  this  is  not  desired  at  the  present  day,  and  the 
only  object  sought  is  to  place  him  where  he  has  no  power  to  injure  society, 
then  the  close  and  uninterrupted  solitude  is  the  plan.  While  in  this  condition, 
society  is  as  safe  as  if  the  oflTender  were  dead.  Upon  being  discharged, 
society  would  in  a  great  degree  be  secure ;  few  would  have  the  strength  to  do 
much  injury,  because  of  their  broken-down  constitutions;  the  public  would 
have  them  generally  to  maintain.  1  have  not  seen  but  one  that  stood  close 
solitude  12  months,  that  was  able  to  get  a  living  from  his  own  labor.  It  strikes 
me  very  forcibly,  that  the  experiment  of  close  solitary  confinement  (so  far  as  it 
relates  to  our  climate)  would  turn  loose  on  society  a  mass  of  emaciated  human 
beings,  without  trade,  money,  or  friends,  to  be  supported  by  the  pubUc,  thereby 
increasing  pauperism  instead  of  diminishing  it" 


THE    EXPERiMENT   OF  SOLITARY    CONFINEMENT   TRIED    AND 

ABANDONED  IN  NEW  JERSEY. 

''The  experiment  in  New  Jersey  was  continued  4  years,  previous  to  1827, 
upon  an  average  number  of  12  convicts,  some  of  whom  have  been  18  months, 
and  some  2  years,  in  tiie  cells,  without  intermission ;  but  in  this  case,  though 
the  men  were  in  separate  cells,  still  the  cells  were  so  arranged,  that  several 
men  could  converse  as  freely  as  if  they  had  been  in  the  same  room,  and  no 
attempt  was  made  to  prevent  it  This,  therefore,  is  to  be  regarded  no  farther 
as  an  experiment  on  solitary  confinement  day  and  night,  than  as  keeping  the 
men  from  seeing  or  coming  in  contact  with  each  other,  but  not  firom  evil  com- 
munication and  corrupt  society.  In  the  opinion  of  the  keeper  of  that  Prison, 
this  mode  of  punishment  was  useful  in  preventing  recommitments,  and  not 
permanently  injurious  to  health  or  reason.'' 

At  the  session  of  the  legislature  of  New  Jersey  of  1826  and 
1827,  a  joint  committee  was  appointed  to  examine  into  the 
condition  of  the  Prison,  who  made  a  report  recommending 
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the  abandonment   of  solitary  confinement   in  the  following 
words :  — 

^  They  consider  solitaiy  confinement  as  not  answering  the  nnrposes  expected 
in  improving  the  morals  of  the  prisoners,  any  more  than  nard  labor,  if  so  much ; 
and  they  recommend  con&iement  to  hard  labor  in  future  as  the  hc»t  mode  &[ 
punishment,  and  most  productive  to  the  state." 

The  system  was  accordingly  abandoned  in  the  old  Prison 
till  the  new  Prison  was  built,  when  it  was  again  introduced, 
and  is  still  under  experiment,  with  various  modifications. 


MR.  ROSCOE'S  OPINION  OF  THE  PENNSYLVANIA  SYSTEM. 

Mr.  Roscoe,  of  Liverpool,  said,  before  the  new  Penitentiary 
was  built,  — 

**  At  Philadelphia,  as  has  before  been  observed,  it  is  intended  to  adopt  the 
plan  of  *  solitary  confinement  in  all  cases,'  ^(ke  duration  of  the  pimishment  to  be 
jixtd^  and  *  tht  whole  term  of  the  sentence  to  be  exaded^  except  in  cases  where 
It  shall  be  made  to  appear,  to  the  satisfaction  of  the  governor,  that  the  party 
convicted  was  innocent  of  the  charge. 

^  By  the  establishment  of  a  general  system  of  solitary  confinement,  a  greater 
number  of  individuals,  imprisoned  for  minor  offences^  mil  probably  be  vut  to 
detilh,  by  the  supcrinduction  of  diseases  inseparable  ^m  such  a  mode  or  treat- 
ment, than  will  oe  executed  through  the  whole  state,  for  the  perpetration  of  the 
mod  atrocious  crimes ;  with  this  remarkable  difference,  that  the  law  has  pro- 
vided for  the  heinous  offender  a  brief,  and  perhaps  an  unconscious  fate,  whilst 
the  solitary  victim  passes  through  every  variety  of  misery,  and  terminates  his 
days  by  an  cuxtsmuUttion  of  sufferings  which  human  nature  can  no  longer  bearJ* 
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SYSTEM. 

**  As  to  Philadelphia,"  says  the  general,  in  a  letter  to  Mr.  Roscoe,  « I  bad 
already,  on  my  visit  of  the  last  year,  expressed  my  regret  that  the  great 
expenses  of  the  new  Penitentiary  building  had  been  chiefiy  calculated  on  the 
plan  of  solitary  confinement  This  matter  has  latelv  become  an  object  of 
discussion;  a  copy  of  your  letter,  and  my  own  observations,  have  been 
requested ;  and  as  both  opinions  are  actuated  by  equally  honest  and  good 
feelings,  as  solitary  confinement  has  never  been  considered  but  with  a  view  to 
reformation,  I  believe  our  ideas  will  have  their  weight  with  men  who  have 
been  discouraged  by  late  failures  of  success  in  the  reformation  plan.  It  seems 
to  me,  two  of  the  inconveniences  most  complained  of  might  be  obviated,  in 
making  use  of  the  solitary  cells  to  separate  the  prisoners  at  night,  find  multi- 
plying the  rooms  of  common  labor,  so  as  to  reduce  the  number  of  each  room 
to  what  it  was  when  the  population  was  less  dense  —  an  arrangement  which 
would  enable  the  managers  to  keep  distinctions  amon^  the  men  to  he 
reclaimed,  according  to  the  state  of  their  morals,  and  their  behavior."  <*  In 
these  sentiments,"  says  Mr.  Roscoe,  <*  I  have  the  pleasure  nK)st  fully  to  con- 
cur ;  and  I  hold  it  to  be  impossible  to  give  a  more  clear,  correct,  and  impartial 
decision  on  the  subject" 

••  The  people  of  Pennsylvania  think,**  said  Lafayette,  **  that  the  system  of 
aolitary  confinement  is  a  new  idea,  a  new  discovery.    Not  so ;  —  it  is  only  ^e 
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revival  of  the  Byfitem  of  the  Bastile.  The  state  of  Pennsylvania,  which  has 
given  to  the  world  an  example  of  humanity,  and  whose  code  of  philanthropy 
has  been  quoted  and  canvassed  by  all  Europe,  is  now  about  to  proclaim  to  the 
world  the  inefficacy  of  the  system,  and  to  revive  and  restore  the  cruel  code 
of  the  most  barbarous  and  unenlightened  age.  I  hope  my  friends  of  Penn- 
sylvania will  consider  the  effect  this  system  had  on  the  poor  prisoners  of  the 
Bastile.  I  repaired  to  the  scene,"  said  he,  "•  on  the  second  day  of  the  demo- 
lition, and  found  that  all  the  prisoners  had  been  deranged  by  their  solitaiy 
confinement,  except  one.  He  had  been  a  prisoner  twenty-five  years,  and  was 
led  forth  during  the  height  of  the  tumultuous  riot  of  the  people,  whilst  engaged 
in  tearing  down  the  building.  He  looked  around  with  amazement,  for  he  had 
seen  nobody  for  tliat  space  of  time,  and  before  night  he  was  so  much  affected, 
that  he  became  a  confirmed  maniac,  from  which  situation  he  has  never 
recovered." 


DR.  COMBE'S  OPINION  OF  THE  PENNSYLVANIA  SYSTEM. 

^  In  regard  to  the  effect  of  the  discipline  in  the  Eastern  Penitentiary,  I 
observe,  that  the  system  of  entire  solitude,  even  when  combined  with  labor 
and  the  use  of  books,  and  an  occasional  visit  from  a  religious  instructor,  leaves 
the  moral  faculties  still  in  a  passive  state,  and  without  the  means  of  vigorous, 
active  exerti(»a  According  to  my  view  of  the  laws  of  physiology,  this  disci- 
pline reduces  the  tone  of  Uie  whole  nervous  system  to  the  level  which  is  in 
harmony  with  solitude.  The  passions  are  weakened  and  subdued,  but  so  are 
all  the  moral  and  intellectual  powers.  The  susceptibility  of  the  nervous 
system  is  increased,  because  organs  become  susceptible  of  impression  in 
proportioii  to  their  feebleness.  A  weak  eye  is  pained  by  a  degree  of  light 
which  is  agreeable  to  a  sound  one.  Ilence  it  may  be  quite  true,  that  religious 
admonitions  will  be  more  deeply  felt  by  prisoners  living  in  solitude  than  by 
those  enjoying  society ;  just  as  such  instruction,  when  addressed  to  a  patient 
recovering  from  a  severe  and  debilitating  illness,  makes  a  more  vivid  impres- 
sion than  when  delivered  to  the  same  individual  in  health ;  but  the  appear- 
ances of  reformation  founded  on  such  impressions  are  deceitful.  When  the 
sentence  has  expired,  the  convict  will  return  to  society,  with  all  his  mental 
powers,  animal,  moral,  and  intellectual,  increased  in  susceptibility^  but  lowered 
m  strength.  The  excitements  that  will  then  assail  him  will  have  their  influ- 
ence doubled,  by  operating  on  an  enfeebled  system.  If  he  meet  old  asso- 
ciates, and  return  to  drinkmg  and  profanity,  the  animal  propensities  will  be 
fearfully  excited  by  the  force  of  these  stimulants,  while  his  enfeebled  moral 
and  intellectual  will  scarcely  be  capable  of  offering  any  resistance.  If  he  be 
placed  amidst  virtuous  men,  his  higher  faculties  will  feel  acutely,  but  be  still 
feeble  in  executing  their  own  resolves.  Convicts,  after  long  confinement  in 
solitude,  shudder  to  encounter  the  turmoil  of  the  world  ;  they  become  excited 
as  the  day  of  liberation  approaches,  and  feel  bewildered  when  set  at  liberty. 
In  short,  tliis  system  is  not  founded  on,  nor  in  harmony  with,  a  sound  knowl- 
edge of  the  physiology  of  the  brain,  although  it  appeared  to  me  to  be  well 
administered." 

Again;  **  The  Auburn  system  of  social  labor  is  better,  in  my  opinion,  than 
that  of  Pennsylvania,  in  so  far  as  it  allows  of  a  little  more  stimulus  to  the  social, 
faculties,  and  does  not  weaken  the  nervous  system  to  so  great  an  extent" 

Once  more ;  "  Phrenologists  have  long  p^roclaimed,  that  the  great  cause  of 
the  incorrigibility  of  criminals  is  the  excessive  predominance  of  the  organs  of 
the  animal  propensities  over  those  of  the  moral  and  intellectual  faculties,  and 
that  this  class  of  persons  is  really  composed  of  moral  patients,  who  should  be 
restraini'd,  but  not  otherwise  punished,  during  life.  As  Nature  is  constant  in 
her  operations,  the  truth  will  in  time  force  itself  on  the  conviction  of  society  ; 
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aod  after  injustice  and  severity  shall  hav«  been  perpetrated  for  ages,  by  the 
free  and  fortunate,  towards  the  ill-constituted  and  unhappy,  a  better  system  of 
treatment  will  probably  be  adopted.  Why  are  the  clergy,  those  guardians  of 
the  poor  and  ministers  of  mercy,  silent  on  this  subject?"  —  J^Totea  on  America^ 
pages  221,  223,  and  2^. 

**  A  democracy  which  refuses  moral  and  religious  instruction  to  convicts,  is 
a  greater  foe  to  froedom  than  the  most  ruthless  despot  of  Europe."  —  iZ>. 
pagt  220. 


DICKENS'S    OPINION    OF    SOLITARY    CONFINEMENT,    OR    THE 
NEW    PENITENTIARY    IN    PHILADELPHIA. 

^'In  the 'outskirts  stands  a  great  Prison,  called  the  Eastern  Penitentiary, 
conducted  ou  a  plan  peculiar  to  the  state  of  Pennsvlvania.  The  system  here 
b  rigid,  strict,  and  hopeless  solitary  confinement  I  believe  it,  in  its  effects,  to 
be  cruel  and  wrong. 

*^  In  its  intention,  I  am  well  convinced  that  it  is  kind,  humane,  and  meant  for 
reformation ;  but  I  am  persuaded  that  those  who  devised  this  system  of  Prison 
discipline,  and  those  benevolent  gentlemen  who  carry  it  into  execution,  do  not 
know  what  it  is  that  they  are  doing.  I  believe  that  very  few  men  are  capable 
of  estimating  the  immense  amount  of  torture  and  agony  which  this  dreadful 
punishment,  prolonged  for  years,  inflicts  upon  the  sufferers ;  and  in  guessing 
at  it  myself,  and  in  reasoning  from  what  I  have  seen  written  upon  their  faces, 
and  what,  to  my  certain  knowledge,  they  feel  within,  I  am  only  the  more  con- 
vinced that  there  is  a  depth  of  terrible  endurance  in  it  which  none  but  the 
suflbrors  tlicmsclves  can  fathom,  and  which  no  man  has  a  right  to  inflict  upon 
his  fellow-creature. 

"  I  hold  this  slow  and  doily  tampering  with  the  mysteries  of  the  brain,  to  be 
immeasurably  worse  than  any  torture  of  the  body :  and  because  its  ghastly 
signs  and  tokens  are  not  so  palpable  to  tlie  eye  and  sense  of  touch  as  scars 
upon  the  flesh ;  bccau33  its  wounds  are  not  upon  the  surface,  and  it  extorts 
few  cries  tiiat  human  ears  can  hear ;  therefore  I  the  more  denounce  itj  as  a 
secret  punishment  which  slumbering  humanity  is  not  roused  up  to  stay.  I 
hesitated  once,  debating  with  myself,  whotlier,  if  I  had  the  power  of  saying 
*  Yes '  or  *  No,'  I  would  allow  it  to  be  tried  in  certain  cases,  where  tlie  terms  of 
imprisonment  were  short ;  but  now  I  solemnly  declare,  that  with  no  rewards  or 
honors  could  I  walk  a  happy  man,  beneatli  the  open  sky  by  day,  or  lie  me 
down  upon  my  bod  at  night,  with  the  consciousness  that  one  human  creature, 
for  any  length  of  time,  no  matter  what,  lay  suffering  '  this  unknown  punish- 
ment in  his  silent  cell,  and  I  tlie  cause,  or  I  consenting  to  it  in  the  least 
degree. 

*•  I  was  accompanied  to  this  Prison  by  two  gentlemen  officially  connected 
with  its  management,  and  passed  the  day  in  going  from  cell  to  coll,  and  talk- 
ing with  the  inmates.  Every  facility  was  afforded  me  that  the  utmost  courtesy 
could  suggest  Nothing  was  concealed  or  hidden  from  my  view,  and  every 
piece  of  irJbrmation  that  I  sought,  was  openly  and  frankly  given.  The  perfect 
order  of  the  building  cannot  be  praised  too  highly ;  and  of  the  excellent  mo- 
tives of  all  who  are  immediately  concerned  in  the  administration  of  the  system, 
there  can  be  no  kind  of  question. 

**  Between  the  body  of  the  Prison  and  the  outer  wall  there  is  a  spacious 
earden.  Entering  it,  by  a  wicket  in  the  massive  gate,  we  pursued  the  path 
before  us  to  its  other  termination,  and  passed  into  a  Targe  chamber,  from  which 
seven  lon^  passages  radiate. 

^  On  either  side  of  each  is  a  long,  long  row  of  low  cell  doors,  with  a  certain 
number  over  every  one ;  above,  a  gallery  of  cells  like  those  below,  except 
that  they  have  no  narrow  yard  attached,  (as  those  in  the  ground  tier  have,]  and 
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are  somewhat  smaller.  The  possession  of  two  of  these  is  supposed  to  com- 
pensate for  the  absence  of  so  much  air  and  exercise  as  can  be  had  in  the  dull 
strip  attached  to  each  of  the  others,  in  an  hour^s  time,  every  day ;  and  there- 
fore everj^  prisoner  in  this  upper  stoiy  has  two  cells,  adjoining  and  communi- 
cating with  each  other. 

**  Standing  at  tlie  central  point,  and  looking  down  these  dreaiy  passages,  the 
dull  repose  and  quiet  that  prevails  is  awfiil.  Occasionally,  there  is  a  drowsy 
sound  from  some  lone  weaver's  shuttle,  or  shoemaker's  last,  but  it  is  stifled  by 
the  thick  walls  and  heavy  dungeon  door,  and  only  serves  to  make  the  general 
iftillness  more  profound.  Over  the  head  and  face  of  every  prisoner  who  comes 
into  this  melancholy  house,  a  black  hood  is  drawn ;  and  in  ttiis  dark  shioud,  an 
emblem  of  tlie  curtain  dropped  between  him  and  the  living  world,  he  is  led  to 
the  cell  from  which  he  never  again  comes  forth  tmtil  his  whole  term  of  impris- 
onment has  expired.  He  never  hears  of  wife  or  children,  home  or  friends,  the 
life  or  death  of  any  single  creature.  He  sees  the  Prison  officers';  but,  with 
that  exception,  he  never  looks  upon  a  human  countenance,  or  heara  a  human 
voice.  He  is  a  man  buried  alive,  to  be  dug  out  in  the  slow  round  of  yeara, 
and  in  tlie  mean  time  dead  to  every  thing  but  torturing  anxieties  and  horrible 
despair. 

"•  His  name,  and  crime,  and  term  of  suJSering,  are  unknown,  even  to  the 
officer  who  delivers  him  his  daily  food.  There  is  a  number  over  his  cell  door, 
and  in  a  book,  of  which  the  governor  of  the  prison  has  one  copy,  and  the  moral 
instructor  another.  This  is  the  index  to  his  history.  Beyond  these  pages  the 
Prison  has  no  record  of  his  existence ;  and  tliough  he  live  to  be  in  the  same 
cell  ten  weary  years,  he  has  no  means  of  knowinfr,  down  to  the  very  last  hour, 
in  what  part  of  the  building  it  is  situated ;  what  Kind  of  men  there  are  about 
him ;  whether,  in  the  long  winter  nights,  there  are  living  people  near,  or  he  is 
in  some  lonely  comer  of  the  great  Jail,  with  walls,  and  passages,  and  iron 
doors,  between  him  and  the  nearest  sharer  in  its  solitary  horrors. 

^  Every  cell  has  double  doors ;  the  outer  one  of  sturdy  oak,  the  other  of 
grated  iron,  wherein  there  is  a  trap,  through  which  his  food  is  handed.  He  has 
a  Bible  and  a  slate  and  pencil,  and,  under  certain  restrictions,  has  sometimes' 
other  books,  provided  for  the  purpose,  and  pen,  and  ink,  and  paper.  Hia  razor, 
plate,  and  can,  and  basin,  hang  upon  the  wall,  or  shine  upon  the  little  shel£ 
Fresh  water  is  laid  on  in  eveiy  cell,  and  he  can  draw  it  at  his  pleasure. 
During  the  day,  his  bedstead  turns  up  against  the  wall,  and  leaves  more  space 
for  him  to  work  in.  His  loom,  or  bench,  or  wheel,  is  there;  and  there  he 
labors,  sleeps,  and  wakes,  and  counts  the  seasons  as  they  change,  and 
grows  old. 

"  The  first  man  I  saw  was  seated  at  his  loom,  at  work.  He  had  been  there 
six  years,  and  was  to  remain,  I  think,  three  more.  He  had  been  convicted  as  a 
receiver  of  stolen  goods,  but,  even  ailer  this  long  imprisonment,  denied  his 
guilt,  and  said  he  had  been  hardly  dealt  by.    It  was  his  second  offence. 

<<  He  stopped  his  work  when  we  went  in,  took  off  his  spectacles,  and 
answered  freely  to  every  thing  that  was  said  to  him,  but  always  with  a  strange 
kind  of  pause  first,  in  a  low,  thoughtful  voice.  He  wore  a  paper  hat  of  his 
own  maidn^,  and  was  pleased  to  nave  it  noticed  and  conunended.  He  had 
very  ingeniously  manufactured  a  sort  of  Dutch  clock  from  some  disregarded 
odds  and  ends ;  and  his  vinegar-bottle  served  for  the  pendulum.  Seeing  me 
interested  in  tliis  contrivance,  he  looked  up  at  it  with  a  great  deal  of  pride,  and 
said  that  he  had  been  thinking  of  improving  it,  and  that  he  hoped  the  hammet 
and  a  little  piece  of  broken  glass  beside  it  *  would  play  music  before  long.' 
He  had  extracted  some  colors  from  the  yarn  with  which  he  worked,  and 
painted  a  few  poor  figures  on  the  wall  One,  of  a  female,  over  tlie  door,  he 
called  <  The  Lady  of  the  Lake.' 

^  He  smiled  as  I  looked  at  these  contrivances  to  wile  away  the  time ;  but 
when  I  looked  from  them  to  him,  I  saw  that  his  lip  trembled,  and  could  have 
counted  the  beating  of  his  heart    I  forget  how  it  came  about,  but  some  allu- 
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8100  was  made  to  his  having  a  wife.  He  shook  his  head  at  the  word,  turned 
aside,  and  covered  his  face  with  his  hands. 

'''But  you  are  resigned  now!'  said  one  of  the  gentlemen,  after  a  short 
pause,  during  which  he  had  resumed  his  former  manner.  He  answered  with  a 
sigh  that  seemed  quite  reckless  in  his  hopelessness.  '  O  yes,  O  yes !  I  am 
resigned  to  it'  '  And  are  a  better  man,  you  think  ?.'  '  Well,  I  hope  so:  I'm 
sure  I  hope  I  may  be.'  *  And  time  goes  pretty  quickly  ?'  '  Time  is  very  long, 
gentlemen,  witliin  these  four  walls!" 

**  He  gazed  about  him — Heaven  only  knows  how  wearily  —  as  he  said  these 
words,  and,  in  the  act  of  doing  so^  fell  mto  a  strange  stare,  as  if  he  had  forgot- 
ten something.  A  moment  ulerwards,  he  sighed  heavily,  put  on  his  specta- 
cles, and  went  about  his  work  again. 

^  In  another  cell,  there  was  a  German,  sentenced  to  five  years'  imprisonment 
for  larceny,  two  of  which  had  just  expired.  With  colors  procured  in  the  same 
manner,  he  had  painted  every  inch  of  the  walls  and  ceiling  quite  beautifully. 
He  had  laid  out  the  few  feet  of  ground,  behind,  with  exquisite  neatness,  and 
had  made  a  little  bed  in  the  centre,  that  looked,  by  the  by,  like  a  grave.  The 
taste  and  ingenuity  he  had  displayed  in  every  thing  were  most  extraordinary ; 
and  yet  a  more  dejected,  heart-broken,  wretched  creature,  it  would  be  difficult 
to  imagine.  I  never  saw  such  a  picture  of  forlorn  affliction  and  distress  of 
mind.  My  heart  bled  for  him ;  and  when  the  tears  ran  down  his  cheeks,  and 
he  took  one  of  the  visitors  aside,  to  ask,  with  his  trembling  hands  nervously 
clutching  at  his  coat  to  detain  him,  whether  there  was  no  hope  of  his  dismal 
sentence  being  commuted,  the  spectacle  was  really  too  painfid  to  witness.  I 
never  saw  or  heard  of  any  kind  of  misery  that  impressed  me  more  than  the 
wretchedness  of  this  man. 

**  In  a  third  cell  was  a  tall,  strong  black,  a  burglar,  working  at  his  proper  trade 
of  making  screws  and  the  like.  His  time  was  nearly  out  He  was  not  only  a 
very  dexterous  thief,  but  was  notorious  for  his  boldness  and  hardihood,  and  for 
the  number  of  his  previous  convictions.  He  entertained  us  with  a  long 
account  of  his  achievements,  which  he  related  witti  such  infinite  relish,  that  he 
actually  seemed  to  lick  liis  lips  as  he  told  us  racy  anecdotes  of  stolen  plate, 
and  of  old  ladies  whom  he  had  watched  as  they  sat  at  windows  in  silver  spec- 
tacles, (he  had  plainly  had  an  eye  to  their  metal  even  from  the  other  side  of 
the  street,)  and  had  afterwards  robbed.  This  fellow,  upon  the  slightest  en- 
couragement, would  have  mingled  with  his  professional  recollections  the  most 
detestable  cant ;  but  I  am  very  much  mistaken  if  he  could  have  surpassed  the 
unmitigated  hypocrisy  with  which  he  declared  that  he  blessed  the  day  on 
which  he  came  into  that  Prison,  and  that  he  never  would  commit  another 
robbery  as  long  as  he  lived. 

<*  There  was  one  man  who  was  allowed,  as  an  indulgence,  to  keep  rabbits. 
His  room  having  rather  a  close  smell  in  consequence,  they  called  to  him  at  the 
door  to  come  out  in  Uie  passage.  He  complied,  of  course,  and  stood  shading  his 
haggard  face  in  the  unwonted  sunlight  of  the  great  window,  looking  as  wan 
and  uneartlily  as  if  he  had  been  summoned  from  the  grave.  He  had  a  white 
rabbit  in  his  breast;  and  when  the  little  creature,  getting  down  upon  the 

f  round,  stole  back  into  the  cell,  and  he,  being  dismissed,  crept  timidly  after  it, 
thought  it  would  have  been  very  hard  to  say  in  what  respect  the  man  was 
the  nobler  animal  of  the  two. 

<*  There  was  an  English  thief,  who  had  been  there  but  a  few  days  out  of 
seven  years ;  a  villanous,  low-browed,  thin-lipped  fellow,  with  a  white  face, 
who  haul  as  yet  no  relish  for  visitors,  and  who,  but  for  the  additional  penalty, 
would  have  gladly  stabbed  me  with  his  shoemaker's  knife. 

''There  was  another  German,  who  had  entered  the  Jail  but  yesterday,  and 
who  started  from  his  bed  when  we  looked  in,  and  pleaded,  in  his  broken 
English,  very  hard  for  work.  There  was  a  poet,  who,  after  doing  two  days 
work  in  every  four-and-twenty  hours,  one  for  himself  and  one  for  the  Prison, 
wrote  verses  about  ships,  (he  was  by  trade  a  mariner,)  and  '  tlic  maddening 
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wine-cup,'  and  hie  friends  at  home.  There  were  yery  many  of  them.  Some 
reddened  at  the  sight  of  visitors,  and  some  turned  very  pale.  Some  two  or 
three  had  prisoner  nurses  with  them,  for  they  were  very  sick ;  and  one  fat  old 
negro,  whose  leg  had  been  taken  off  within  the  Jail,  had  for  his  attendant  a 
classical  scholar  and  an  accomplished  surgeon,  himself  a  prisoner  likewise. 
Sitting  upon  the  stairs,  engaged  in  some  slight  work,  was  a  pretty  colored  boy. 
<Is  there  no  refuge  for  young  criminals  in  Philadelphia,  then  ?'  said  L  *  Y^ 
but  only  for  white  children.'    Noble  aristocracy  in  crime ! 

"  There  was  a  sailor,  who  had  been  there  upwards  of  eleven  years,  and  who 
in  a  few  months'  time  would  be  free.    Eleven  years  of  solitaiy  confinement ! 

** '  I  am  veiy  glad  to  hear  your  time  is  nearly  out.'  What  does  he  say  ? 
Nothing.  Why  does  he  stare  at  his  hands,  and  pick  the  flesh  upon  his  fingers, 
and  raise  his  eyes  for  an  instant,  eveiy  now  and  theq,  to  those  bare  walls, 
wliich  have  seen  his  head  turn  gray  ?    It  is  a  way  he  has  8ometime& 

**  Does  he  never  look  men  in  the  face,  and  does  he  always  pluck  at  those 
hands  of  his,  as  though  he  were  bent  on  parting  skin  and  bone  ?  It  is  hi» 
humor:  notUiig more? 

**  It  is  his  humor,  too^  to  say  tliat  he  does  not  look  forward  to  going  out ;  that 
he  is  not  glad  the  time  is  drawing  near;  that  he  did  look  forward  to  it  once, 
but  that  was  very  long  ago ;  that  he  has  lost  all  care  for  every  thing.  It  is  hi» 
humor  to  be  a  helpless,  crushed,  and  broken  man.  And  Heaven  be  his  witness 
that  he  has  his  humor  thoroughly  gratified  I 

**  There  were  three  young  women  in  adjoining  cells,  all  convicted  at  the 
same  time  of  a  conspiracy  to  rob  their  prosecutor.  In  the  silence  and  solitude 
of  their  lives,  they  had  grown  to  be  quite  beautiful.  Their  looks  were  very  sad,, 
and  might  have  moved  uie  sternest  visitor  to  tears,  but  not  to  that  kind  of  sorrow 
which  the  contemplation  of  the  men  awakens^  One  was  a  young  girl,  not 
twenty,  as  1  recollect,  whose  snow-white  room  was  hung  with  the  work  of 
some  former  prisoner,  and  upon  whose  downcast  face  the  sun  in  all  its  splendor 
shone  down  through  the  high  chink  in  the  wall,  where  one  narrow  strip  of 
bright  blue  sky  was  visible.  She  was  very  penitent  and  quiet ;  had  come  to 
be  resigned,  she  said,  (and  I  believe  her ;)  and  had  a  mind  at  peace.  <  In  a  word, 
you  are  happy  here  .5^'  said  one  of  my  companiona  She  struggled  —  she  did 
struggle  very  hard  —  to  answer.  Yes ;  but,  raising  her  eyes,  and  meeting  that 
glimpse  of  freedom  overhead,  she  burst  into  tears,  and  said,  <  She  tried  to  be  ; 
she  uttered  no  complaint ;  but  it  was  natural  that  she  should  sometimes  long  ta 
go  out  of  that  one  cell ;  she  could  not  help  that,*  she  sobbed,  poor  thing ! 

<<  I  went  from  cell  to  cell  that  day ;  and  eveiy  face  I  saw,  or  word  I  heard, 
or  incident  I  noted,  is  present  to  my  mind  in  aU  its  painfulness.  But  let  me 
pass  them  by,  for  one,  more  pleasant,  glance  of  a  Prison  on  tlie  same  plan, 
which  I  afterwards  saw  at  Pittsburg. 

**  When  I  had  gone  over  that,  in  the  same  manner,  I  asked  the  governor  if 
he  had  any  person  in  his  charge  who  was  shortly  going  out  He  had  one,  he 
said,  whose  time  was  up  next  day ;  but  he  had  only  been  a  prisoner  two  years^ 

**  Two  years !  I  looked  back  through  two  years  in  my  own  life  —  out  of  Jail, 
prosperous,  happy,  surrounded  by  blessings,  comforts,  and  good  fortune  —  and 
thought  how  wide  a  gap  it  was,  and  how  long  those  two  years  passed  in  solitary 
captivity  would  have  been.  I  have  the  face  of  this  man,  who  was  going  to  be 
released  next  day,  before  me  now.  It  is  almost  more  memorable  in  its  happi-« 
ness  than  the  other  faces  in  their  misery.  How  easy  and  how  natural  it  was 
for  him  to  say  that  the  system  was  a  good  one ;  and  that  the  time  went  *^  pvetty 
quick  —  considering ; '  and  that,  when  a  man  once  felt  he  had  offended  the  law, 
and  must  satisfy  it,  <  he  got  along,  somehow ; '  and  so  forth ! 

<<  <  What  did  he  call  you  back  to  say  to  you,  in  that  strange  flutter  ? '  I  asked 
of  my  conductor,  when  he  had  locked  the  door  and  joined  me  in  the  passage. 

***0\  that  he  was  afraid  that  the  soles  of  his  boots  were  not  fit  for  walfing, 
as  they  were  a  good  deal  worn  when  he  came  in ;  and  that  he  would  thank  me 
very  much  to  have  them  mended,  ready.' 
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*  These  boots  had  been  taken  off  his  feet,  and  put  away  with  the  rest  of  his 
dothesy  two  yeais  before ! 

''I  took  that  opportunity  of  inquiring  how  they  conducted  themselves  imme- 
diately before  gomg  out;  adding  that  I  presumed  they  trembled  veiy  much. 

<*' Wen,  itfs  not  so  much  a  trembling,'  was  the  answer -—*  though  they  do 
ouiyer —  as  a  complete  derangement  of  the  nervous  system.  They  can't  sign 
uieir  names  to  the  book ;  sometimes  can't  even  hold  the  pen ;  look  about  'em 
without  appearing  to  know  why,  or  where  they  are ;  and  sometimes  get  up  and 
sit  down  again,  twenty  times  in  a  minute.  This  is  when  they're  in  the  office 
where  they  arc  taken  with  the  hood  on,  as  they  were  brought  in.  When  they 
pet  outside  the  gate,  they  stop,  and  look  first  one  way,  and  tlien  the  other ;  not 
knowing  wMch  to  toke.  Sometimes  tliey  stagger  as  if  they  were  drunk,  and 
sometimes  are  forced  to  lean  against  the  fence,  they're  so  bad; — but  they 
clear  off  in  course  of  time.' 

**  On  the  haggard  face  of  every  man  amon^  these  prisoners,  the  same  expres- 
sion sat  1  know  not  what  to  liken  it  to.  It  had  something  of  that  strained 
attention  which  we  see  upon  the  faces  of  tlie  blind  and  deu,  mingled  with  a 
kind  of  horror,  as  tliough  thev  had  all  been  secretly  terrified. 

**  In  every  little  chamber  that  I  entered,  and  at  every  grate  through  which  I 
looked,  I  seemed  to  see  the  same  appalling  countenance.  It  lives  in  my 
memory,  with  the  fascination  of  a  remarkable  picture.  Parade  before  my  eyes 
a  hundred  men,  with  one  among  them  newly  released  from  this  solitary  suner- 
ing,  and  I  would  noint  him  out 

**  The  faces  of  uie  women,  as  I  have  said,  it  humanizes  and  refines.  Whether 
this  be  because  of  their  better  nature,  which  is  elicited  in  solitude,  or  because 
of  their  being  gentler  creatures,  of  greater  patience,  and  longer  suffering,  I  do 
not  know ;  but  so  it  is.  That  the  punishment  is,  nevertheless,  to  my  thmking, 
fully  as  cruel  and  as  wrong  in  their  case  as  in  that  of  the  men,  I  need  scarcely  add. 

*^  My  firm  conviction  is,  that,  independent  of  the  mental  anguish  it  occasions, 
— an  anguish  so  acute  and  so  tremendous,  that  all  imagination  of  it  must  fall 
far  short  of  the  reality,  —  it  wears  the  mind  into  a  morbid  state,  which  renders 
it  unfit  for  the  rough  contact  and  busy  action  of  the  world.  It  is  my  fixed 
opinion,  that  those  who  have  undergone  this  punishment,  must  pass  into 
socie^  a^n  morally  unhealthy  and  diseased.  There  are  many  instances  on 
record,  of  men  who  have  chosen,  or  have  been  condemned,  to  lives  of  perfect 
solitude ;  but  I  scarcely  remember  one,  even  among  sages  of  strong  and  vigorous 
intellect,  where  its  effect  has  not  become  apparent,  in  some  disordered  train  of 
thought,  or  some  ffloomy  hallucinatioa  What  monstrous  phantoms,  bred  of 
despondency  and  aoubt,  and  bom  and  reared  in  solitude,  have  stalked  upon  the 
earth,  making  creation  ugly,  and  darkening  the  face  of  heaven! 

**  Suicides  are  rare  among  these  prisoners ;  are  almost,  indeed,  unknown. 
But  no  argument  in  favor  of  the  system  can  reasonably  be  deduced  from  this 
circumstance,  although  it  is  very  often  urged.  All  men  who  have  made  dis- 
eases of  the  mind  their  study,  know  perfectly  well,  that  such  extreme  depres- 
sion  and  despair  as  will  change  the  whole  character,  and  beat  down  all  its  powers 
of  elasticity  and  self-resistance,  may  be  at  work  within  a  man,  and  yet  6to]> 
short  of  self-destruction.    This  is  a  common  case. 

**  That  it  makes  the  senses  dull,  and  by  degrees  impairs  the  bodily  faculties, 
I  am  quite  sura  I  remarked  to  those  who  were  with  me  in  this  very  establish- 
ment at  Philadelphia,  that  the  criminals  who  had  been  there  long  were  deaf. 
They  who  were  *in  tiie  habit  of  seeing  these  men  constantly,  were  perfectly 
amazed  at  the  idea,  which  they  regarded  as  firroundless  and  fanciful.  And  yet 
the  very  first  prisoner  to  whom  they  appealed  —  one  of  their  own  selection  — 
confirmed  my  impression  (which  was  unknown  to  him)  instantly,  and  said,  with 
a  genuine  air  it  was  impossible  to  doubt,  that  he  couldn't  think  how  it  happened, 
but  he  woB  ^wmg  very  dull  of  hearing. 

*'  That  it  IS  a  six^^arly  unequal  punishment,  and  affects  the  worst  man  least, 
there  is  no  doubt    in  its  superior  efficiency  as  a  means  of  reformation,  com- 
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paied  with  that  other  code  of  regulations  which  allows  the  piisoners  to  work 
in  company,  without  communicating  together,  I  have  not  the  smallest  fidth. 
All  the  instances « of  reformation  that  were  mentioned  to  me,  were  of  a  kind 
that  might  have  heen  —  and  I  have  no  doubt  whatever,  in  my  own  mind,  would 
have  been  —  equally  well  brought  about  by  the  sUent  system.  With  regard 
to  such  men  as  the  negro  burglar  and  the  English  thief,  even  the  most  enthu- 
siastic have  scarcely  any  hope  of  their  conversion. 

^It  seems  to  me  that  the  objection  that  nothing  wholesome  or  good  has  ever 
had  its  growth  in  such  unnatural  solitude,  and  that  even  a  dog,  or  any  of  the 
more  intelligent  among  beasts,  would  pine,  and  mope,  and  rust  away,  beneath 
its  influence,  would  be  in  itself  a  sufficient  argument  against  this  system.  But 
when  we  recollect,  in  addition,  how  very  cruel  and  severe  it  is,  and  that  a  soli- 
tary life  is  always  liable  to  peculiar  and  distinct  objections  of  a  most  de- 
plorable nature,  which  have  arisen  here ;  and  call  to  mind,  moreover,  that  the 
choice  is  not  between  this  system  and  a  bad  or  ill-considered  one,  but  between 
it  and  another  which  has  worked  well,  and  is,  in  its  whole  design  and  practice, 
excellent ;  there  is  surely  more  than  sufficient  reason  for  abandoning  a  mode 
of  punishment  attended  by  so  little  hope  of  promise,  and  frau^t,  beyond  dis- 
pute, with  such  a  host  of  evils." 


STATISTICS    OF    THE    NEW  PENITENTIARY  IN  PHILADELPHIA 
DURING  ITS  WHOLE  HISTORY,  FROM  1829  TO  1841. 
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*  Ono  suicide.  f  Old  convicts  to  this  time.  X  Three  of  these  third  time. 

$  This  is  equal  to  the  whole  number  of  old  convicts  sent  to  Prison  in  1838  and  1840. 

Important  general  results  from  the  table  :  —  Deaths  in  the  first  five 
years,  1  in  36 ;  deaths  in  the  second  five  years,  1  in  23 ;  deaths  in 
the  last  five  years,  1  in  21 ;  deaths  of  all  received,  1  tn  10;  deaths  to 
all  discharged  by  remission  of  sentence,  1  in  8. 

Deranged,  of  all  received,  1  in  16 ;  deranged  of  all  received  in  the 
last  five  years,  1  in  8 ;  nearly  all  became  so  in  Prison. 

Recommitted  in  tho  first  five  years,  00 ;  recommitted  in  the  second 
five  years,  1  in  5 ;  recommitted  of  all  discharged,  1  in  7.  Oi.d  con- 
victs to  all  received,  1  to  3,  nearly. 
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TABULAR  VIEW  OF  FIFTEEN  PENITENTIARIES  IN  1842. 
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Deaths  one  in  thirty-nine. 


*  Not  inelodini  warden's  salary.  f  One  suioide  at  Charlestown. 

I  Not  including  the  salary  of  the  officers. 


We  had  prepared  an  abstract  of  an  article,  written  by  Prof. 
Mittemaier,  of  Heidelberg,  and  translated  for  the  American  Ju- 
rist for  October  and  January,  1842,  showing  the  chaotic  state 
of  public  opinion,  in  other  countries,  on  the  great  questions 
connected  with  the  best  mode  of  Prison  discipline  ;  but,  having 
already  exceeded  the  limits  usually  assigned  to  our  Reports,  we 
are  obliged  to  omit  it ;  with  the  notice  of  several  Penitentiaries, 
on  the  Auburn  plan,  which  have  been  distinguished  for  their 
excellence,  for  a  course  of  years,  and  particularly  for  the  last 
year ;  such  as  the  Prisons  at  Auburn,  N.  Y.,  Charlestown,  Mass., 
Wethersfield,  Conn.,  and  we  should  add  Columbus,  Ohio,  were 
not  moral  and  religious  instruction  so  much  neglected  in  that 
institution.  We  are  obliged,  also,  to  omit,  partly  for  the  same 
reason,  and  partly  because  it  came  so  late  to  our  hands,  a  very 
valuable  Report  of  the  Rev.  Gerrish  Barrett,  on  the  Penitentia- 
ries and  Prisons  which  he  visited  during  the  last  year,  in  the 
Western  States.  By  the  omission  in  this  Report,  however,  it 
will  not  be  lost. 

Having  thus  noticed,  as  proposed,  Lunatic  Asylums,  Houses 
of  Refuge,  County  Prisons,  and  Penitentiaries,  — 

We  CLOSE  BT  SATING,  ChERISH  HOPE.  ThE  WILDERNESS 
SHALL  BECOME  LIKE  EdEN,  AND  THE  DESERT  LIKE  THE  GAR- 
DEN OF  THE  Lord. 
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SAMUEL  L.  DAVIS,  Augusta,  Georgia.  P.  D.  VROOM,  SomertnlU,  N.  J. 

KEUEL  WILLIAMS,  HaUoweU,  Me.  S.  F.  McCRACKEN,  )  rnlunJ,us  nhi 

8.  E.  COUES,  Portsmouth,  N.  H.  WM.  M.  AWL,  5  ^*^"^*"'  ^'^^ 

J.  C.  HOLBROOK,  BraUleboro*,  Vt.  W.  H.  BURTON,  )  »r      g,..  •«  , 

*THOMAS  G.  LEE,  CharUstawn,  Mass.  DR.  LANG,  S  ^^        ***' 

SAM'LB.  WOODWARD,  H^orc«/«r,Jtf*.  JACOB  BEESON,  NiUs,  Michigan, 


MA2TAGERS. 


R.  S.  STORRS, 
SAMUEL  A.  ELIOT, 
JAMES  MEANS, 
DANIEL  SAFFORD, 
JARED  CURTIS, 
DANIEL  SHARP, 


SAMUEL  LAWRENCE, 
H.  M.  WILLIS, 
SILAS  AIKEN, 
SAMUEL  K.  LOTHROP, 
GORHAM  D.  ABBOTT. 


A.  A.  LAWRENCE,  Tre^isurfr. 
LOUIS  DWIGHT,  Skcrktart. 
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LIFE   DIRBCTORS, 
BT  THE  PATMEMT  OF  ONX  HUNDRED  DOLLARS  AND  UPWARDS. 


Albany,  N,  F. 
*Vaa  Rensselaer,  Stephen 

Appleton,  Samuel 
Annstrons,  Samael  T. 
•Bussejy,  Benjamin 
'Chamberlain,  Richard 
"Cobb,  Nathaniel  R. 
*Coolidge,  Joseph 
Dwigfat,  Ednrand 
Eliot,  Samuel  A. 
Gray,  Francis  C. 
Greenleaf,  Jonathan 
Homes,  Henry 
Hnbbard,  Samuel 
Jackson,  Charles 
Jackson,  James 
Jackson,  Patrick  T. 
Lawrence,  Amos 


Lowell.  Charles 
*Lowell,  John 
Lyman,  Theodore,  Jr. 
Munson,  Israel 
Parkman,  Francis 
Phillips,  Jonathan 
'Phiinps,  William 
Prescott,  William 
Shattttck,  Georre  C. 
Shaw,  Robert  6. 
Tappan,  John 
Ticknor,  George 
Tuckerman,  Edward 
Ward,  Artemas 
Wells,  Charles 
White,  Stephen 
Willis,  Nathaniel 

VedhaMf  Mats. 
Burgess,  Ebenezer 


Geneva,  N   Y, 
Dwight,  Henry 

Nonoich,  Conn, 
Greene,  William  P. 

Peterboro'y  N.  Y. 
Smith,  Peter 

Portsmoutk,  N,  H, 
Coues,  S.  E. 

Rochester,  N.  Y, 
*BisseII,  Josiah 

Salem,  Mass. 
Peabody,  Joseph 

Worcester,  Mats, 
Abbott,  J.  S.  C. 
Foster,  Alfred  Dwigfat 
Salisbury,  Stephen 
Sweetser,  Seth,  by  3  sisters 
Waldo,  Daniel 


LIFE  HSMBEESi 
BT  THE  PAYMENT  OF  THIRTY  DOLLARS  AND  UPWARDS. 


Albany,  N.  Y. 
Deiavan,  Edward  C. 
'Hopkins,  Samuel  Itf. 
Mclntire,  Archibald 
Norton,  John  C. 

Andover,  Mass, 
"Cornelius,  Elias 
Edwards,  Justin 
*Portcr,  Ebenezer 
Woods,  Leonard 

Auburn,  N.  Y. 
Lemns,  Levi,  oy  Officers  of 

the  Prison 
Seymour,  James  S, 
Smith.  B.  C,  by  Officers  of 

the  Prison 

Baltimore,  Md. 
Backus,  John  A. 
•McKim,  W.  D. 

Both,  N.  H. 
Sutherland,  David,  by  Ira 
Goodale 

Bed/brd,  N.  Y. 
*Jay,  John 
Jay,  William 

Beverly. 
Olipbant,  David 

Boston, 
Adams,  Nebemiah 
•Amory,  John 
Beecher,  Edward 
Beecher,  Lyman 
^Blske,  George 


'Bowdoin,  James 
Brooks,  Peter  C. 
Brooks,  Peter  C,  Jr. 
Chad  wick,  Ebenezer 
Clapp,  Joshua 
Cobb,  Richard 
*Codman,  Catharine 
Codnian,  Elizabeth 
Codman,  Charles  R. 
Codroan,  Henr^ 
Cogswell,  William 
Cushinff,  John  P. 
Dana,  Nathaniel 
Dorr,  Samuel 
Cckley,  David 
Edwards,  Henry 
*Eliot,  William  H. 
Frothinffham,  N.  L. 
Gray,  Horace 
Gray,  John  C. 
*Green,  Samuel 
'Greene,  Gardiner 
'Greenwood,  F.  W.  P. 
Hill,  Henry 
Homer,  George  J. 
Jones,  Anna  P. 
'Jones,  John  Coffin 
Lawrence,  Abbott 
Lawrence,  Samuel 
Lawrence,  William 
'Lyman,  Theodore 
Lyman,  Theodore,  Jr. 
Marvin,  T.  R, 
^'McLean,  Ann 
Munroe.  Edmund 
Newhall,  Chcever 
Otis,  Harrison  Gray 
Parkerr  Daniel  P. 
Parker,  Ebenezer 
•Parker,  John 


Parkman,  Francis 
Potter,  Alonzo 
Rand,  Asa 
Randall,  John 
Reed,  Benjamin  T. 


Rice,  Henrv 
Lopes,  Willi 
Sanbrd,  Daniel 


Ropes.  William 


Sears,  David 
Stoddard,  Charles 
Thorndike,  Israel 
Vose,  Thomas 
Wales,  Thomas  B. 
Warren,  John  C. 
Wif^lesworth,  Thomas 
Williams,  John  D. 
Winthrop,  Thomas  L. 
'Wisner,  Benjamin  B. 
Worthington,  William 

Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 
Carrol,  D.  L. 

Cambridge,  Mast, 
Donnison.  C.  L. 
Farwell,  Levi 
Greenleaf.  Simon 
Holland,  Frederic  West 
Quincy,  Josiah 

Canandaigua,  N,  Y. 
Eddy,  Ansel  G. 

Caumi,  N.  Y, 
Cooke,  Thomas  B. 
Day,  Orrin 

Charleston,  8.  C, 
Coming,  Jasper 
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CharUstoumf  Man* 
Curtis,  Jared 
Walker,  WUliam  J.,  Jr. 

Coxackie,  N,  F. 
*Van  Dyck,  Abraham 

DanofrSf  Matt, 
Braman,  Milton  F. 
•Cowles,  George 
*Oake8,  Caleb 

DorchetteTf  Mass, 
Codman,  John 

Douglass  Farm,  L,  /. 
DoturlasSyGeorge,  by  the  hand 
orMrs.  Joanna  iMthune 

Edinburgh,  SeotlasuL 
Donlop,  John 

FairiUldf  Conn, 
Sherman,  Roger  M. 

Geneva,  N.  Y. 
*AxteU,  Henry 

Gloucester,  Mass, 
Jewett,  David,  by  a  Lady 

Hampton,  N.  H, 
Harris,  Roswell 

Hartford,  Conn, 
Hawes,  Joel 
Spring,  Samuel 

Haverhill,  Mats, 
Keelcy,  George 
Phelps,  Dudley 

Ipsufich,  Mast, 
Kimball,  David 

Jamaica,  L.  I, 
*Crane,  Elias  W. 

Marblehead,  Matt. 
Hooper,  Nathaniel 
•Reed,  William 

Middletown,  Conn. 
Crane,  John  B. 

Milton,  Matt, 
^Tucker,  Nathaniel 

Newark,  N,  /, 
Hamilton,  W.  T. 

Newbury,  Matt, 
Wright,  Henry  C. 

Newburvport,  Matt, 
Banister,  Wniiam  B. 
Bartlett,  William 


*Brown,  Moses 

Dimmick,  Luther  F. 

Proudlit,  John 

By  a  donation  in  books  from 
Charles  Whipple,  to  consti- 
tute the  following  persons 
Life  Members : 

Davis,  Marv  A. 

Greenleafl  M vy  C. 

Hodge,  Mary  u, 

Thompson,  Sarah 

New  Haven,  Conn. 
Bacon,  Leonard 
Brewster,  James 
Fitch,  Eleazer  T. 
Robinson,   Charles,   by  bis 

sister  Elizabeth 
Salisbury,  Abby 

New  York  Ciiy, 
Adams,  William 
Allen,  Stephen 
Astor,  John  Jacob 
Averill,  Heman 
Bethune,  G.  W. 
Boorman,  J. 
Brewster,  Joseph 
Broadhead,  Dr. 
•Chambers,  William 
Cox,  Samuel  H. 
Crosby,  W.  B. 
Eastborn,  Manton 
•Falconer,  Archibald 
Hedges,  Timothy 
How,  Fislier 

Johnson,  William  Samuel 
•Lenox,  Robert 
Mason,  Cynis  W. 
Mathews,  John  M. 
McAuley,  Thomas 
Milnor,  James 
Patton,  William 
Pcrrit,  Pelatiah 
•Post,  Joel 
Proudfit,  Alexander 
Phillips,  W.  W. 
•Rutgers,  Henry 
Schrceder,  J.  F. 
Shatzel,  Jacob 
Spring,  Gardiner 
Starr,'  Philemon  R. 
Stephens,  J.  C. 
Tappan,  Arthur 
•Varick,  Richard 
•Ward,  Samuel 
•Woolsey,  William  W. 

Peterboro\  N,  Y. 
Smith,  Gerrit 

Philadelphia,  Penn, 
Allen,  Solomon 
•Carey,  Matthew 
Elmes,  Thomas 
Ely,  Ezra  Stiles 
Henry,  Alexander 
•Livingston,  Gilbert  R. 
Skinner,  lliomas  H.  ^ 


PitttSeld,  Matt. 
Newton,  Edward  A. 

Pltfmouth,  Mau, 
Roblnns,  Jostah 

Portland,  Me. 
Dwight,  William  T. 
Tyler,  Bennett 

Porttmouth,  N,  H, 
Cones,  Lucy  Louisa 
Goodwin,  Ichabod 
Peabody,  Andrew  P.,  by  Lft- 
dies  of  his  Society 

Poujrhkeeptie,  N,  Y. 
Cuyler,  Cornelius 

Providence,  R.  L 
•Ives.  Thomas  P. 
Wayland,  Francis 

Rahway,  N,  J, 
Squier,  Job 

SalemjMatt, 
Cleveland,  J.  P. 
Emerson,  Brown 
Phillips,  Stephen  C. 
Williams,  William 
Worcester,  Zervia  F. 

Schenectady,  N,  F. 
♦Smith,  Peter 

Spi  iagfield.  Matt. 
Osgoocl,  Samuel 

T%omaston,  Me, 
•Rose,  Daniel 

T/oy,  N,  F. 
Tucker,  Mark 

Utica,  N,  Y. 
Lansing,  D.  C. 
Stocking,  Samuel 
Varick,  Abraham 

West  HaverhiU,  Matt. 
Cross,  Abijah 

Wethertfield,  Conn. 
Barrett,  Gernsh 
Pilsbury,  Amos 

Williamttoten,  Matt. 
•Griffin,  Edward  D. 

Witcastet,  Me, 
Hooker,  Edward  W. 

Worcester^  Mau, 
Foster,  Alfred  Dwigfat 
Lincoln,  John  W. 
Salisbury,  Stephen 
Waldo.  E.S.d&R, 
Waldo,  Daniel 
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SUBSCRIPTIONS  AND  DONATIONS, 

From  May  23,  1842,  to  May  25,  1843. 


Adrimtf  JHRchigan. 
Baker,  Harris.  &.  Mil- 
lard 2 
Berry,  L.  G.  2 
Field,  I.  2 
T.A.  1 

Bennii^ton.  Vt, 

Hooker,  Edward  W.  2 

Berlinf  Conn. 

Porter,  Norman  2 

Boston,  Mass. 
Abbot,  Miss  S. 

Adams,  Chester  2 

Adams,  James  2 

Adams,  William  2 

Adan,  John  K.  d 
Akerman,  Mrs. 
Almy,  Patterson,  &.  Co.  5 

Amory,  Charles  20 

Amor/,  William  5 

Anderson,  Kufus  2 

Andrews,  S.  W.  2 

Andrews,  E.  T.  2 

AmmedowD,  Holmes  2 

Appleton.  William  10 

Ballard,  Joseph  3 

BartoU,  C.  A.  6 

Baker,  Joseph  3 

Barnard,  Charles  6 

Bartlett,  Sidney  2 

Bailey,  Calvin  2 

Barnes,  D.  W.  2 

Barnes,  S.  H.  2 

Bent,  Ann  2 

BancrofX,  Jacob  2 

Blanchaid,  Joshua  2 

Blake,  James  2 

Bird,  S.  J.  2 

Bluss,  S.  2 

Bond,  William  2 

Bowditch,  N.  I.  6 

Brewer,  Nathaniel  2 

Brewer,  S.  N.  2 

Brewer,  W.  A.  2 

Brooks.  Peter  C.  20 

Bowditch,  W.  I.  2 

Brewster,  Osmyn  2 

Brimmer,  E.  10 

Brimmer,  Martin  10 

Brooks,  Edwaixl  10 

Bumstead,  John  6 

Bumstead,  Josiah  6 

Bumstead,  Josiah  F.  5 
Burgess,  Bcnj.,  &  Son  5 

Brighnm,  A.  1 

Bradford,  John  2 


00 
00 
00 
00 


00 


00 


50 
00 
00 
00 
00 
60 
00 
00 
00 
00 
00 
00 
00 
00 
00 
00 
00 
00 
00 
00 
00 
00 
00 
00 
00 
00 
00 
00 
00 
00 
00 
00 
00 
00 
00 
00 
00 
00 
00 
00 
00 
00 
00 
00 
00 


Cash 

Cash,  a  Friend 
Cash 
Cash 
Cash 

Cash,  A.  E.  B. 
Cash,  D.  L.  A. 
Cash,  B.  D.  G. 
Cash,  Mr.  M. 
Cash,  a  Friend 
Cash,  a  Friend 
Cash,  a  Friend 
Cash  for  Reports 
Cash  for  Reports 
Callendcr,  G. 
Cabot,  Samuel 
Cary,  T.  G. 
Carlton,  William 
Chkkering,  Jonas 
Chandler,  Abiel 
Clap,  James 
Clarke,  T.  M. 
Clark,  Ab. 
Channing,  Walter 
Chapman,  Jonathan 
Cotton,  Joseph  U. 
Crocker,  Uriel 
Cushing,  T.  P. 
Curtis,  T.  B. 
CurtisB,  Samuel 
Codman,  Henry 
Chamberlain,  N.  B. 
Colby,  Gardner 
Davis,  I.  P. 
Dana,  A.  W. 
Dana,  Lutlier 
Dana,  Ephraim 
Darracott,  George 
Dearborn,  Nathaniel 
Denny,  Daniel 
Dexter,  George  M. 
Dixwell,  J.  J. 
Dorr,  Samuel 
Eaton,  John 
Edmands,  J.  W. 
Eliot,  Samuel  A. 
Ellis,  George 
Emerson,  E.  C. 
Emmons,  H.  N. 
Er.  bal. 
Eustis,  W.  T. 
Eveleth,  Joseph 
Everett.  Moses 
Fairbanks,  Stephen 
Faxon,  George  N. 
Falkner,  Hamilton 
Fearing,  Albert 
Fiekc  &  Rice 
i  Fletcher,  Richard 


200 

200 

1  00 

600 

25 

5  00 

3  00 

1  00 

1  00 

1  00 

1  00 

1  00 

60 

25 

200 

10  00 

5  00 

2  00 

6  00 

2  00 

2  00 

2  00 

2  00 

2  00 

10  00 

2  00 

2  00 

200 

2  00 

200 

10  00 

3  00 

2  00 

2  00 

1  00 

200 

200 

2  00 

1  00 

2  00 

6  00 

10  00 

10  00 

2  00 

5  00 

60  00 

2  00 

2  00 

2  00 

9  87 

200 

200 

600 

2  00 

2  CO 

2  00 

2  00 

2  00 

SCO 

Forbush,  Jonathan 
Forbes,  R.  B. 
Foster,  J.  H. 
Francis,  Ebenezer 
Francis,  David 
French,  Jonathan 
Friend 
Friend 

Friend,  G.  C.  P. 
Friend 
Friend 
Friend,  A.  B. 
Friend,  Mr.  W. 
Friend 
Friend 

Gassett,  Henry 
Gilbert,  Lemuel 
Gilbert,  Samuel 
Gilbert,  Timothy 
Gordon,  George  W. 
Gray,  William 
Gray,  George  H. 
Gray,  John  C. 
Gray,  F.  C. 
Gray,  Frederick  T. 
Gray,  Geor^  H. 
Green,  David 
Greene,  Charles  G. 
Greenleaf.  Samuel 
Gridley,  William 
Hale,  Moses  L. 
Hall,  Henry 
Hall,  J.  P. 
Hallet,  George 
Hallet,  James  H. 
Harnulen.  Andrew 
Harvey,  Peter 
Hawes,  Gray.  &  Co. 
Hayden,  J.  C. 
Hayward,  George 
H.A.  P. 
Hill.  Jeremiah 
Hollis,  Thomas 
Homans,  John 
Homes  &  Homer 
Howard.  Benjamin 
Howe,  Samuel  G. 
How,  Hall  J. 
Howe,  Jabez  C. 
Hubbard,  W.  J. 
Humphrey,  William 
Hurd,  John 
Inches,  Misses 
Inches,  Henderson 
Inches,  Henderson, 
Jacobs.  Benjamin 
Jackson,  P.  T. 
Jackson,  Ward 
Johnson,  James 


Jr. 


600 

10  00 

200 

10  00 

20O 

600 

10  00 

10  OO 

600 

200 

1  00 

200 

200 

200 

200 

500 

200 

200 

200 

200 

2  00 

200 

20  00 

30  00 

200 

2  00 

200 

200 

300 

2  00 

200 

SCO 

2  00 

500 

2  00 

300 

500 

5Q0 

2  OO 

5  00 

300 

200 

1  00 

500 

10  00 

200 

200 

2  00 

SOO 

2  00 

200 

200 

5  00 

500 

.  2  00 

1  00 

10  00 

2  00 

6  oa 
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Johnson,  Samoel  2  00 

Jones,  Anna  P.  10  00 

Jones,  Enipbaiet  2  00 

Kendall.  A.  2  00 

Keep,  N.  C.  9  00 

Kuhn,  George  H.  5  00 

Kimball,  J.  Merrill  1  00 
Kimball,  Jewett,  &  Co.  5  00 

Kimball,  A.  P.  1  00 

Kimball,  J.  1  00 

Kirk,  Edward  N.  100  00 

Kitredge,  Alvah  2  00 

Lamson,  Eklwin  2  00 

Lane,  Susan  2  00 

Lang,  W.  B.  2  00 

Langdon,  J.  W.  1  00 

Lawrence,  Abbott  20  00 

Lawrence,  Amos  £0  00 

Lawrence,  William  10  00 

Lawrence.  A.  A.  5  00 

Leland,  Snerman  2  00 

Lewis,  William  G.  2  00 

Lincoln,  W.  S.  2  00 

Lincoln,  Heman  2  00 

Little,  C.C.  2  00 

Littlehale,  S.  S.  5  00 
Livennore,  Isaac,  &  Co.  2  00 

L.  L.  3  00 

Llojrd,  Anna  10  00 

Long,  £.  J.  1  00 

Lorinig,  Charles  G.  2  00 

Loring,  £lijah  5  00 

Loring,  Henry  2  00 

Loring,  James  2  00 

Lotbrop,  Samuel  K.  2  00 

Lowe,  J.  J.  2  00 

Lowe,  Francis  2  00 

Lowell,  John  A.  10  00 

Lowell,  Francis  C.  5  00 

Lyman,  Joseph,  Jr.  5  00 

Lvman,  Theodore  50  00 

Mathews,  Asa  2  00 

Mayer,  P.  J.  2  00 

Mcfiumey,  C.  2  00 

Means,  James  2  00 

MeUen,  Moses  2  00 

Metcalf,  Theron  2  00 

Metcair,  Nathan  2  00 

Munson.  Israel  20  00 

Neale,  R.  K.  2  00 

Newman,  Henry  2  00 

Norcross,  Otis  2  00 

Nott,  James,  &,  Son  2  00 

Osgood,  Isaac  2  00 

Osgood,  J.  P.  2  00 

Pajge,  James  W.  2  00 

Palfrey,  John  G.  2  00 

Parker,  Jonathan  1  00 

Parker,  M.  S.  2  00 

Parker,  Isaac  3  00 

Parkman,  Francis  10  00 

Parkman,  George  2  00 

Payson,  S.  R.  2  00 

Perkins,  Thomas  H.  25  00 

Perkins,  H.  G.  1  00 

Phelps,  Sewall  2  00 

PhipJM  6c  Co.  2  00 

Pidunan,  Benjamin  5  00 

Prescott,  WiUiam  20  00 

Qtiincy,  J.  D.  5  00 

10 


Quincy,  Josiah,  Jr. 
Quincy,  Samuel 
Rhodes.  A.  H. 
Rice,  F. 
Rice,  J.  P. 
Rice  6c  Thazter 
Richards,  Reuben 
Reedf  Beniamin  T. 
Robbms,  L.  H. 
Robbins,  Charles 
Rogers,  H.  B. 
Rogers,  Warren  A. 
Rogers,  William  M. 
Rogers,  John  G. 
Rogers,  J.  G. 
Rogers,  J.  H. 
RoSlins,  William 
Ropes,  Hardy 
Ropes,  William 
RusseU,  N.  P. 
Salisbury,  Samuel 
Sears,  David 
Shaw,  Robert  G. 
Sigoumey,  Henry 
Simpson,  M.  H. 
Skinner,  Francis 
Slocumb,  Thomas 
Smith  6c  Sumner 
South  Boston  Iron  Co. 
Stedman,  C.  H. 
Stevenson,  William 
Stimoson,  W.  C. 
Stodoard,  Charles 
Stone,  W.  W. 
Storer,  Robert  B. 
Storer,  S.  S. 
Sullivan,  Richard 
Sumner,  W.  H. 
Sumner,  Bradford 
Sumner,  Charles 
Swett,  Samuel 
Symonds,  Artentas 
Tappan.  L.  W. 
Tarbell,  Thomas 
Tenney,  Samuel 
Tilden,  Joseph 
Timmins,  Henry 
Townsend,  Henry  B. 
Townsend,  E. 
Train,  Samuel 
Trott,  George 
Tucker,  Thomas 
Tucker,  J.  L. 
Tufls,  Quincy 
Valentine,  Charles 
Vinton,  Alexander 
Welch,  Francis 
Wales,  Thomas  B.,  Jr. 
Walley,  Samuel  H. 
Ware,  Henry 
Ware,  John 
Warren,  John  C. 
Waterston,  Robert 
Wells,  Charles  A. 
Wells,  John  B. 
WelU,  John 
Wetmore,  Thomas 
White,  Charles 
White,  Joseph 
White,  F.  £. 


10  00 


2  00 

1  00 

1  00 

5  00 

500 

5  00 

500 

2  50 

5  00 

500 

2  00 

2  00 

200 

200 

2  00 

5  00 

200 

10  00 

5  00 

200 

20  00 

30  00 

10  00 

5  00 

500 

2  00 

3  00 

5  00 

500 

200 

200 

500 

500 

200 

1  00 

10  00 

10  00 

200 

200 

2  00 

200 

3  00 

200 

200 

200 

5  00 

2  00 

200 

5  00 

5  00 

2  00 

200 

1  00 

5  00 

200 

300 

200 

10  00 

200 

5  00 

10  00 

200 

200 

2  00 

10  00 

10  00 

3  00 

2  00 

3  00 

Whitney,  Paul  5  00 

Whiton,  James  M.  2  00 

Wigglesworth,  Thomas  5  00 
Wigglesworth,  Edward  2  00 
WiDeins  6c  Carter  5  00 

WUlis,  Nathaniel  25  00 

Willis,  H.  M  2  00 

Williams,  Mrs.  E.  W.  1  00 
Williams,  John  D.  5  00 

Winchester,  W.  P.  10  00 
Winslow,  Thomas  S., 
deceased,  17^  per 
cent  on  legacy,  by 
B.  P.  Winslow,  his 
executor  170  €3 

Wolcott,  J.  H.  5  00 

BowUng  Oreen,  Ken. 
Gopdwin,      Baker,     6c 

Hooper  2  00 

Grabteo,  John  H.  2  00 

Smith,  Zachariah  1  00 

Stebbins,  Samuel  2  00 


BtMOo,  N,  Y. 
Bull,  J.  Br 
Clarey,  Mrs.  Joseph 
Fillmore,  M. 
Lee,  John  R. 
Rumsey  6c  Howard 
Seibold,  Jacob 
Sejrmour,  H.  R. 
Sprague,  N.  B. 
Walden,  E. 
Walbridge,  G.  B. 
WUkius,  R.  P. 


1 

2 


00 
00 


200 


2 
2 
1 

2 
2 


00 
00 
00 
00 
00 
2  00 
2  00 
200 


Cambridge,  Mat$. 
FarweU,  Levi  15  00 

Norton,  Andrews  10  00 

Worcester,  Joseph  E.     2  00 

CharteMtoum,  Maaa. 

Bell,  Luther  F.  10  00 

Goodhue,  Homer  2  00 

Crosby,  Daniel  2  06 

Hunt,  Enoch  2  00 

Lincoln,  Charles  5  00 

Mclntire,  E.  P.  2  00 

SkeIton,M.  2  00 

Tyler,  Columbus  2  00 

CMikotJu,  Ohio. 
Alston,  J.  R. 
Atwood,  J.  S. 
Campbell,  I.  D. 
Campbell,  I.  P. 
Cash 
Cash 

Demine,  R.  W. 
Ghom&y,  Thomas 
Leigi^ett 
McFarland,  1. 
Miller.  WiUiam 
Ott,  W. 
Sproat,  A.  D. 
VVilcox,  L. 

Cindnnatif.  Ohio. 
Allen,  Manton 


1 
2 
I 
1 


00 

00 

00 

00 

50 

50 

1  00 

1  00 

1  00 


1  00 
1  00 

1  oo 

1  00 
5  00 


2  OO 
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no 


Bates,  J.  C.  9l  Co. 
Blackley.  J.  W. 
Bowler,  R.  S. 
Burrows,  J.  D. 
Cash 
Cash 

Candiey,  J.  M. 
Calhoun,  1. 
Carlisle,  G. 
Carran,  I.  R. 
Clark,  Henry 
Davis,  P. 
Davis,  Hemy  F. 
Elliot,  S.  B. 
Ellis,  Rowland 
Fisher,  Charles 
Goldthwait,  H. 
Groesbeck,  1.  H. 
Haines,  E.  S. 
Hall,  James 
Hartshorn.  W. 
Kelloffff,  S. 
Kellogg,  H.  S. 
Lawrence.  J. 
M  anser^  W . 
Mathews,  J.  J. 
Moore,  J.  B. 
Mussey,  R.  D. 
Bobbins,  E. 
Samnson,  N. 
Shillette,  John 
Spencer,  H.  E. 
Starr,  H. 
Taylor,  H.  H. 
Taylor,  A.  M. 
Thombergen,  E.  K. 
Walbridge,  J.  D. 
Wayne,  J.  S. 

Clevtkmdf  Ohio, 
Barney,  P). 
Brayton.  H.  T. 
Cash 
Cash 

Crittendon,  J.  H. 
Gayloid,  C.  F. 
GiUet  8l  Hecox 
Haidy,  T.  P. 
Haskell,  J. 
Hubby,  L.  M. 
Kirkland,  L  T 
Lamb  6l  Dwight 
Morgan,  Eli 
Otis,  William  A. 
Redington,  J.  A^ 
Richmond,  Thomas 
Seymour,  A. 
Servance,  L  C. 
Weatfaerby,  J.  L. 
Whitaker,  Stephen 
Wittlesey,  F. 
Woolson,  C.  1.,  Sl  Co. 

• 

CohmUfut,  Ohio, 
Andrews,  I.  W. 
Awl,  William  M. 
Bunson,  B.  R. 
Chapin,  W. 
Clarke,  Sumner 
Comstock,  B.,  <&  Co. 


200 

200 

2  00 

2  00 

1  00 

1  00 

2  00 

2  00 

1  00 

200 

200 

1  00 

200 

2  00 

2  00 

200 

200 

2  00 

200 

200 

2  00 

200 

200 

200 

1  00 

200 

1  50 

200 

200 

200 

200 

200 

200 

2  00 

200 

200 

200 

200 

200 

200 

1  00 

fiO 

200 

1  00 

1  00 

1  00 

200 

2  00 

200 

2  00 

2  00 

1  00 

1  00 

2  00 

1  00 

2  00 

2  00 

200 

2  00 

2  00 

2  00 

6  00 

2  00 

2  00 

2  00 

2  00 

Fay,  Cyrus  2  00 

Gere,  George  2  00 

Goodale,  L.  2  00 

Gynnes  &  Samson  2  00 

Hubbel,  H.  N.  2  00 

Hubbard,  Willard  2  00 

Kimball  6c  Joiieu  2  00 

Moodie,  Thomas  2  00 

Pinney,  A.  H.  2  00 

Smith,  Samuel  M.  2  00 

SUuton,  L.  B.  1  00 

Starling,  L.  2  00 

Stone,  A.  P.  2  00 

Swan,  J.  R.  2  00 

Swayne,  M.  H.  2  00 

Whiting,  J.  N.  2  00 

Wheaton,  J.  B.  2  00 

WUcox,  P.  B.  10  00 

Dayton,  Ohio. 

Bomberger,  J.  2  00 

Brown,  Samuel  B.  2  00 

Claflin,  L.  F.  2  00 

Crawford,  Z.  2  00 

Davis,  E.  W.  2  00 

Decker,  S.  2  00 

Ellis,  B.  F.  2  00 

Estc,  D.  K.  2  00 

Estabrook,  F.  C.  2  00 

Haines,  Job  2  00 

Odlin,  P.  2  00 

Perrine,  James  2  00 

Sayre,  J.  2  00 

Stoddard,  H.  2  00 

Detroit  f  Michigan, 

Armstrong  &  Sibley  2  00 

Baldwin,  H.  P.  2  00 

Beecher,  Luther  2  00 

Brooks,  E.  2  00 

Brown,  H.  H.  2  00 

Bush.  F.  1  00 

Burchard,  W.  2  00 

Davenport,  Dennis  3  00 

Dow,  J.  R.  2  00 

Drigg,  W.  S.  2  00 

E>iton.  T.  H.  2  00 

Elared,  E.  2  00 

Hand,  G.  E.  2  00 

Hastings,  E.  P.  2  00 

Lamed,  B.  F.  2  50 

Moore,  Franklin  2  00 

l<9ewbold,  A.  H  2  00 

Owen,  I.  2  00 

Piatt,  Z.  1  00 

Rowland,  Thomas  2  00 

Watson,  J.  1  00 

£€ui  Hampiony  IHoia. 

WiUiston,  Samuel  5  00 

EUxabethtoum,  N.  J, 
Friend,  in  full  to  consti. 
tute     Rev.    Nicholas 
Murray  a  Life  Mem- 
ber,   528  00     having 

been  before  received  2  00 


Baldwin.  J.  W. 
Perry,  H. 

1  00 

1  00 

Ryder,  O.  R. 

20O 

FranJtfort,  Km, 

Davidson,  J. 

200 

Hodges,  A.  G. 
Letcher,  R.  P. 

200 

200 

Lind&ey.  Thos.  N. 
Page,  Thomas 

2  00 

2  00 

Parker,  A.  S. 

200 

Stevenson,  Thos.  B. 

200 

Swyert 

200 

Taylor,  E.  H. 

2  00 

Theobald,  Thomas  S. 

200 

Hartford,  Conn. 
Morgan,  N.  H. 

2oa 

Wadswortn,  Daniel 

10  00 

Haoerhm,  Man. 

Morse,  Hazen 

1  00 

Eligria^Ohw. 
Beebe,  A. 


200 


HoUy,  N.  Y. 
Taft,  George  W. 

lAxmeUm,  Ken. 
Berkley,  B.  S. 
Bosh,  J.  M. 
Carter,  H.  H. 
Cochran,  J.  W. 
Collins.  Thomas 
Dudley,  B.  W. 
Dunham,  T. 
Huggins.  Thomas 
Leary,  W.  A. 
Logan,  A. 
Mitchell,  J.  D. 
Pendell,R. 
RicJiardson,  W.  H. 
ScoU,  J.  W. 
Scott,  M.  T. 
Sloan,  J.  R. 
Tilford,  J. 
Wheeler,  Leonard 

London,  Eng. 
Hawkins,  Bissett,  M.  D. 
Inspector  of  Prisons 

LouitviXU,  Ktn. 
Anderson,  J. 
Bassett,  J.  C. 
Beatty,  D.  L. 
Cash 
Cash 

Cassady,  Samuel 
Chenworth,  S.  R. 
Clifton,  W.  B. 
Clarke,  Charles  I. 
Cobb,  Daniel 
Culver,  W.  E. 
Curren,  P. 
Curtis,  J.  V. 
Cutter,  B.  C,  &  Co. 
Danfoilh,  J. 
Fellows,  W.  C.,&Co. 
Gowdy,  A. 

Gwathney,  George  C. 
Holbert,  A.  G. 


1  00 


2  00 
2  00 
2  00 
2  00 


2 
2 
J 


00 
00 
00 


1  00 


2 

2 
2 
2 
2 
2 


00 
00 
00 
00 

oa 

00 
00 
2  00 
2  00 
2  00 


8  0O 


2  oa 

2  OO 
2  00 
2  00 
2  OO 
200 
20O 

1  00 
200 

2  00 
2  OO 
2  0O 
200 

1  00 

2  00 
20O 

1  OO 

2  00 

1  a» 
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Humphrey,  E.  P. 
Lees,  James 
Low,  J.,  &.  Co 
Masb^,  L.  H. 
Moms,  J.  L. 
tiock,  S.  L. 
Pope,  E.  P. 
Reed,  Thomas  J. 
Richardson,  Wm. 
Russell,  Samuel 
Russell,  W. 
Temple,  A.  B. 


2 
S 


00 
00 
00 


2  00 


1 
2 
1 


00 
00 
00 
2  00 
2  00 
2  00 
2  00 
200 


Lowetlf  Mau. 
Lawrence,  Samuel      100  00 

Madiaon.  hidiana. 

Cash  50 

Cooper,  S.  2  00 

Flint,  A.  W.  2  00 

Paine,  Thomas  L.  2  00 

Park.  Moody  2  00 

Stephens,  S.  C.  1  00 

Sullivan,  Jeremiah  2  00 

Madiion,  N,  /. 
Collection  3  98 

Mabu, 
State  Library,  for  Re- 
porta,  by  S.  D.  Harris  3  00 

Mimeheaier,  England, 
Holden,  James  P.,  for 
Reporta  4  25 

MarbUhecid,  Mom. 
Reed,  Mrs.  WUlum       5  00 

Marietta,  Ofno. 

Cotton,  John  2  00 

Cash  1  00 

Cash  50 

Guitteau,  A.  EL  2  00 

HUdreth,  S.  P.  2  00 

Nye,  A.  S.  1  00 

ManhaUf  BRddgan. 
Comstock,  O.  C.  2  00 

Fitch,  L  S.  2  00 

Parsons,  L  M.  2  00 

Taylor,  H.  W.  1  00 

Wetmore,  Frederic        2  00 

MaunQU.Ken, 

ColUns,  Gen.  2  00 

Dwees,  J.  C.  2  00 

Grundy,  R.  C.  6  00 

Miner  &  Crittenden  2  00 

Reed,  J.  C.  2  00 

Mendtm,  N.  Y, 
Contribution  1  50 

JButonf  Bfa$9m 
Nathl.  Tucker,  deceased, 
semi-annual   dividend 
on  9  shares  of  New 
England  Bank  stoek  27  00 
w.       do.     do.    27  00 


Nanhtdut,  Man, 

Sprague,  N.  A. 

NathvilU,  Tenn. 
Anderson,  H.  J. 
Armstrong 
Bass,  J.  M. 
Cassaday 
Castleman 
Conner,  C. 
Eichbaum 
Flemins,  F. 
Hains,  M.,  &>  Co. 
Hamilton,  James 
Jennings,  Thomas  R. 
McAlister,  J.  A. 
Mcintosh 
McWairy,  N.  A- 
Norwill,  C.  C. 
Perry  &.  Fanuahill 
Robertson,  F. 
Thompson,  G.  T. 
Walker,  J.  W. 
Wells,  Thomas 
Woods,  James 
Yeataian,  J. 
Young,  John  S. 


25 


5  00 
200 
2  00 
2  00 
200 
200 
2  00 
2  00 
2  00 


00 
00 
00 
00 
00 
00 
00 
00 
00 
2  00 
2  00 
2  00 
2  00 
2  00 


New  Albamf,  Indiana. 

Austin,  John  2  00 

Benton,  E.  W.  2  00 

Cash  50 

Connor,  J.  1  00 

Howe,  F.  S.  2  00 

McBride.  John  2  00 

Shields,  I.  R.  2  00 

Smith,  H.  W.  2  00 

Newark,  N,  J, 

Brinsmade,  H.  N.  2  00 

Burnet,  J.  B.  2  00 

Eddy,  Ansel  D.  50  00 

Nichols,  David  2  00 

Van  Wagoner,  J.  2  00 

New  York, 
By  Act  of  the  Legisla- 
ture, for  16th  Report, 
William  H.  Seward, 
Governor  100  00 

Frelinghuysen,  T.  5  00 

Porta,  Ken, 

Brace,  Thomas  Y.  2  00 

Marshall,  J.  K.  2  00 

Spears,  Abraham  2  00 

Smith,  Thomas  P.  2  00 

Talbut,  Charles  1  00 

Thornton,  J.  R  2  00 

Wright,  A.  H.  2  00 

PkUadelphia^  Perni. 
Sundry  subscribers,  by 
the  hand  of  G.  Bar- 
rett 104  00 

Pittaburg,  Film. 
Abree,  W.  T.  2  00 

Avery,  Charles  2  00 


Ba«ley,W. 

Baker,  T.,&.  Co. 

Bickley,  C.  G. 

Burbridge,  J.  W. 

Carter,  Thomas 

Cash 

Cash 

Cash 

Cash 

Cash 

Cash 

Cash 

Cash 

Cash 

Cash 

Cash 

Childs,  H. 

Church,  S. 

Cooper,  J.  M. 

Dickey,  N.,  Jr. 

Drucker,  L. 

FahneBtock,B.  A.,& 

Higby,  Henry 

Holmes,  N.       ^ 

Jones,  Morris 

Kay,  C.  W. 

Kidd,  J. 

King,  Josiab 

Leach, M. 

Leach,  A. 

Lewis,  Hutchinson 

Little,  John,  Jr. 

McCatchen,  W.  R. 

McCormick,  P. 

McCully,  J. 

Morgan,  L.  EV. 

Murphy  &,  Brothen 

Park,  J.,  Jr.  &  Co. 

Searfe,  W.  B. 


Putnam,  Ohio, 
Buckingham.  A. 
Guthrie,  J.  C. 
Guthrie,  A.  A. 
Guthrie,  S.  H. 
Mathews,  H. 
Mathews,  Increase 
Reed,  Mrs. 
Safford,  H. 

BoduaUr,  N,  Y, 
Allen,  John 
Cash 
Cash 
Cash 
Cash 
Cash 
Cole,  D. 
Ely,  E. 
Fenn,  H.  N. 
Graves,  J. 
Kidd,  W. 
Parden,  C.  L. 
Peek,  E. 
Pitkin.  W. 
Reynolds,  A. 
Sampson,  Ashley 
Strong  Sl  Dawsoo 
Tolman,  J.  T. 
Waid,  A.  S. 

Bb2 


200 


2 
1 
2 


00 
00 
00 


2  00 


1 
1 
1 


00 
00 
00 
50 
50 
00 
00 
00 
00 
00 
00 
00 
2  00 
2  00 
00 
00 


1 
1 
1 
1 
1 
1 
2 


2 
2 

Co.  2  00 
2  00 
200 
2  00 
2 
1 


00 
00 
200 
200 
200 
2  00 


2 

2 
2 


00 
00 
00 
200 
2  00 
2  00 
2  00 
200 


200 


2 
2 

1 
2 
1 
1 


00 
00 
50 
00 
00 
00 
00 


2 
1 


1 


00 
00 
50 
50 
50 
50 
00 
2  00 
50 
00 
00 
00 
00 
00 


2  00 


2  00 

1  00 

2  00 
2  00 
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112 


Springfield,  N,  Y. 
Bairatt,  Gerriah  SO  00 

Springfield,  (^mo, 

Cnin,  J.  A.  1  00 

Haltey,  J.  S.  1  00 

Nottinger  &  Co.  1  00 

Moxdock^J.  S  00 

Rogers,  W.  A.  2  00 

Rumyoii,  William  1  00 

Spencer,  W.  M.  2  00 

Torbot,  J.  S.  2  00 

Waxden,  Jeremiah  2  00 

SteubenvUU,  Ohio, 
Cash  1  00 

Caah  1  00 


Means,  James 
WUaoD,  H. 


2 

2 


WaUrtoumf  Miut^ 
Boyden,  Dwight  10 

J.  C.  P.  20 

fVkeeling,  Virgima. 

Brady,  S.  2 

Cash  ,  1 

Jacob,  Z.  2 

Laidly .  A.  T.  2 

Lest,  J.  ] 

Zane,  D.  2 

Wmtkrop,  JMe. 
ThuraUm,  Dand  1 


00 
00 


00 
00 


00 
00 
00 
00 
00 
00 


00 


Warcetter,  Mau. 
Foster,  A.  D.  0  00 

IViend  S  00 

Hitchcock,  C.  P.  2  00 

Salsbiiry,  Stephen         90  00 
Two  Sisters  100  00 

Woodward,  Samori  B.  10  Oa 


ZameaviUe,  Ohio. 

Ball,  Edward  2  0» 

Cowers,  C.  C.  2  00 

Howe,  A.  £.  1  oa 

James,  George  2  OO 

Paguet^  I.  2  00 

Moneyping  2  OO 


DESCmPTION  OF  THE  NEW  COUNTY  PRISON, 

HARTFORD,  CONK 


(FOR  THE  DRAWING  SEE  THE  NEXT  PAGE.) 


Tlw  &i1foid  Connty  new  Jail  coatams  32  cells, 
each  10  feet  loog*,  5  wide,  and  7  high  in  the  clear, 
tad!  three  prison  rooms,  each  16  feet  square,  ana 
8  hifffa.  llie  front  or  house  part  is  towards  the 
noith. 

Plav.  Seale  of  25  feet  to  an  inch.  a.  keeper's 
ofice ;  Ij  bedroom  ;  e,  kitchen  ;  d,  0,  family  rooms ; 
«,  stoie-room ;  »,m  close  iron  door ; »,  an  iron  grated 
door,  on  a  plan  much  like  the  cell-doors,  but  with 
nates  of  1}  inch  round  iron,  3  inches  apart.  Th js 
door  it  olaced  2  inches  beyond  the  partition  wall, 
80  that  tne  keeper  can  inspect  the  north  as  well  as 
tlie  weft  area,  without  unlocking  the  grated  door. 
«» it  a  doie  iron  door;  m  it  an  iron  grate,  set  in 
tke  wall,  28  inches  by  30 ;  «•,  an  aperture,  6  inches 
bigh,  and  14  inches  wide^  to  pass  ibod  from  the 
kitchen  jnlo  the  Prison.  This  opening  is  a  cast-iron 
box,  with  flanges  at  each  side  of  the  wall.  The 
only  openings  m  the  partition  wall,  which  divides 
the  house  m>m  the  Prison,  are  three,  viz.  at  t,  m, 
sad  «.  Eaeh  of  them  has  ^n  iron-plate  door,  so 
ttrong  and  close  as  to  keep  out  fire  and  smoke  from 
the  Priton,  in  case  of  the  house  being  burnt. 

The  outside  walls  of  the  Prison  are  of  brown 
Chatham  wall  stone,  laid  solid  in  mortar.  The 
Priion  walls  are  20  inches  thick,  and  18  feet  high, 
and  for  warmth  and  dryness  are  furred,  lathed,  and 
piattered,  4  inches  thick,  making  two  feeL  The 
oultide  Prison  walls  have  10  windows,  each  4  panes 
wide  by  8  high,  of  10  by  12  glass.  The  sash  opens 
it  halves  perpendicularly.  Each  window  has  7 
perpendicular  greles,  of  1)  inch  round  wrought 
iros,  drilled  4  inches  into  ston6  window  caps  and 
sille,  and  fiirther  confined  by  passing  througn  three 
crotB-bars  of  4  by  |  inch  iron,  the  ends  laid  well 
into  the  wall.  The  height  of  the  window  sills 
■bove  the  outside  is  7  feet ;  above  the  brick  pav- 
ing of  the  areas,  6  feet.  The  cell  walls  are  of 
bnck  masonry.  The  east  and  west  areas  are  each 
12  feet  wide;  north  area, '6^  feet;  south  area,  3 
feeL 

The  end  and  centre  walls  are  16  inches  thick ; 
nde  walls,  20  inches,  and  cross  (or  division)  walls, 
12  bches.  The  floor  and  ceiling  of  each  cell  con- 
nsti  of  a  single  Bolton  flagging  stone,  4  inches 
(hick,  laid  3  inches  into  the  brick  walls  all  round. 
Afepamte  ventilalor,  4  inches  square,  opens  into 
Ihs  bsck  side  of  each  cell ;  opening,  in  the  first 
itory,  into  the  cells  in  two  places,  viz.  one  at  the 
floor,  and  one  at  the  oeiling ;  into  the  second  story 
^  eells,  the  ventilator  only  opens  at  the  ceiling. 
Fonrcdls  in  the  first  story,  (2,  3, 4, 5,)  have  their 
^ts  Bterlaoed  with  bndc-wcMrk  and  blooks  of 
giSDiie  alternately,  and  have  stronger  doors  than 
^  itst  The  outside  Prison  door  is  under  the  win- 
dow, at  0.  Each  cell  has  a  bedstead  of  I  inch 
nnad  iron,  6A  foet  long,  2|  wide  at  the  head,  and 
2  feet  at  the  foot,  and  turns  on  hinges  set  in  the 
<'osi  wall,  'the  bedstead  is  hooked  up  by  day, 
ud  let  down  at  night,  supported  upon  the  pine 
■tool  which  serves  ror  a  seat  in  the  day  time. 

Section,  from  north  to  south,  dirough  the  west 
^of  rooms  in  the  house,  and  the  west  area  of  the 
Prison,  Phowittgtlie  elevation  of  the  block  of  cells, 
aod  north  and  south  areas,  to  the  ceiling,  a  is  the 
keeper's  office.  I, «, »,  are  3  Prison  rooms,  16  feet 
*<insie.  The  inside  walls  are  of  12  inch  brick- 
Work.    The  outside  waUs  of  u  and  v  spread,  as 


they  rise  through  the  joists,  to  26  inches  thick ;  are 
lined,  inside,  with  brick  well  bound  into  the  stone, 
presenting  tlie  four  sides  of  plain  brick  wall,  white- 
washed, but  not  lathed  or  plastered.  Over  head  is 
a  2-inoh  oak  planking,  well  spiked  to  the  under  side 
of  the  joists,  and  then  lathed  and  ptestered.  The 
only  door  to  the  rooms  t, «,  v,  must  be  approached 
by  going  through  the  keeper's  offloe.  t  and  u  have 
each  one,  and  v  two,  hair  windovrs,  containing  12 
panes  of  9  by  12  gla^s.  The  other  half  c€  these 
windows  is  covered  inside  by  masonry.  16  inches 
ihick,  composed  of  alternate  layers  ot  brick  and 
granite,  (6  inches  thick  of  each.)  The  grates  are 
of  1^  and  3  inch  round  wrought  iron,  set  4  inches 
apart,  one  tier  to  each  window.  The  window  over 
the  outside  door  to  keeper's  olBce,  looking  upon  the 
stairs,  is  grated  with  2-inch  round  iron,  to  keep 
persons  outside  from  getting  access  to  the  stairwav. 
The  galleries  to  the  second  story  of  cells  are  2^ 
feet  wide,  supported  upon  iron  arms  laid 2  feet  into 
the  wall,  of  iron  2^  by  1  inch,  and  bent  to  receive 
the  railing,  which  is  3  feet  high. 

Elxyatton,  Pebfsndiculab  Skction,  and 
Horizontal  Section  of  a  Cell  Door.  Scale 
^  inch  to  a  foot.  The  door  is  6  feet  high,  2^  wide, 
and  2  inches  thick  in  the  firame  and  <^oss-bars. 
Front  and  ends  of  the  door  frame  are  of  2  by  |  inch 
iron  ;  back  of  frame  2  tw  1 ;  cross-bars  2  by  i  inchi 
Eleven  round  grates  of  1^16  iron.  The  round  rods 
are  passed  through  holes  drilled  in  the  cross-bars, 
and  nave  shoulders  of  1-16  inch  at  each  end,  inside 
of  the  fiume  which  they  oass  through,  and  are 
strongly  riveted  on  the  outsiae  in  countersunk  mor- 
tises, as  are  also  the  tenons  of  the  cross-bars.  Jjock- 
plate  6,\  inches  wide  by  i  thick,  dovetailed  at  each 
end  into  the  frame,  and  mstened  to  it  by  counter- 
sunk  rivets.  The  lock  plate  is  flush  with  two  cross- 
bars, and  forms  with  them  a  surface  of  7|  inches 
wide,  to  receive  a  lock  6i  inches  wide.  The  open- 
ing at  the  bottom  of  the  door  is  formed  by  a  frame 
of  2  by  f  inch  iron,  with  two  tenons  at  bottom,  and 
three  rods  riveted  to  it  at  top,  and  is  6  by  9  inches 
in  the  clear.  The  door  turns  on  around  pivot,  2 In- 
ches in  diameter,  in  a  cast  iron  box,  which  is  leaded 
into  the  stone  door  sill.  A  like  pivot  at  top  passes 
up  into  a  hole  drilled  in  the  door-cap,  and  through 
a  round  hole  drilled  in  an  iron  bar  01  4  inches  by  1, 
let  in  flush  with  the  under  side  of  the  door-cap,  and 
laid  16  inches  into  the  virall.  The  amount  01  clear 
space  through  this  door,  for  the  admission  of  light, 
heat,  and  air,  is  18  inohes  in  width,  by  5  feet  2  in 
length.  The  doors  of  the  cells  2, 3,  4,  and  5,  have 
frames  2  inches  by  one  the  back  side ;  2  by  }  front 
and  ends ;  cross-bars  2  by  f ;  11  round  rods,  1  inch 
in  diameter,  and  lock-plate  j  thick ;  also  iron  plate 
doors,  above  and  below  the  lock-plate,  made  to 
shut  close  and  to  open  in  halves. 

Fastenings.  Locks,  10  by  61  inches,  with  bolts 
2i  bv  1  inch,  and  3  tumblers.  Also,  4  sliding  bars 
of  If  by  I  inch  iron,  laid  in  the  wall,  and  throwing 
stout  studs  (at  7)  upon  the  upper  front  corners  of 
the  doors.  The  slioing  bars  move  by  levers  at  the 
north  end  of  the  block  of  cells,  with  a  strong  pad- 
lock fastening  to  each  of  the  four  levers.  The  lock 
staples  are  cast-iron  boxes,  opening  (only)  towards 
the  lock-belt,  3  inches  high  by  1|  wide.  The 
shank  and  flange  of  the  staple  extend  12  inches  in* 
to  the  wall. 


HAETFORD  COUNT:?  PRISON. 
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FttptruUcutar  and  Horizontal  tection  of  a 
ctU  door. 
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COWSTITUTIOJJT 


or  TBM 


^viuon  B(ut(9linf  StKUts^ 


Articib  1.    This  Society  shall  be  called  the  Prison  Discipliits  Sociktt. 

Art.  2.  It  shall  be  the  object  of  this  Society  to  promote  the  improvement  of 
Public  Prisons. 

Art.  3.  It  shall  be  the  duty  of  this  Society  to  take  measures  for  effecting  the 
formation  of  one  or  more  Prison  Discipline  Societies  in  each  of  the  United  States, 
and  to  co-operate  with  all  such  Societies  in  accomplishing  the  object  specified  in 
the  second  article  of  this  Constitution. 

Art.  4.  Any  Society,  having  the  same  object  in  view,  which  shall  become 
auxiliary  to  this,  and  snail  contribute  to  its  ninds,  shall  thereby  secure  for  the 
Prisons,  in  the  State  where  such  Society  is  locat^ed,  special  attention  from  this 
Socie^. 

Art.  5.    Each  subscriber  of  two  dollars,  annually,  shall  be  a  Member. 

Art.  6.  Each  subscriber  of  thirty  dollars,  at  one  time,  shall  be  a  Member  for 
life. 

Art.  7.    Each  subscriber  of  ten  dollars,  annually,  shall  be  a  Director. 

Art.  8.  Each  subscriber  of  one  hundred  dollars,  or  who  shall  by  one  additional 
wyment  increaae  his  original  subscription  to  one  hundred  dollars,  shall  be  a 
Director  for  Life. 

Art.  9.  The  officers  of  this  Society  shall  be  a  President,  as  many  Vice-Pred- 
dents  as  shall  be  deemed  expedient,  a  Treasurer,  and  a  Secretary,  to  be  chosen 
annually,  and  a  Board  of  Manafirers,  whose  duty  it  shall  be  to  conduct  the  businese 
of  the  Society.  This  Board  snail  consist  of  six  clergymen  and  six  laymen,  of 
whom  six   shall  reside  in  the  city  of  Boston,  and  five  shall  constitute  a  quorum. 

Every  Minister  of  the  Gospel,  who  is  a  Member  of  this  Society,  shall  be  enti 
tied  to  meet  and  deliberate  with  the  Board  of  Managers. 

The  Managers  shall  call  special  meetings  of  the  Society,  and  fill  such  Tacan 
eies  as  may  occur  by  death  or  otherwise  in  their  own  Board. 

Art.  10.  The  President.  Vice-Presidents,  Treasurer,  and  Secretary,  shall  be, 
ez  officio.  Members  of  the  ooaid  of  Managers. 

Art.  11.  Directors  shall  be  entitled  to  meet  and  vote  at  all  meetings  of  the 
Board  of  Managers. 

Art.  12.  Tlie  annual  meetings  of  this  Society  shall  be  held  in  Boston,  on  the 
week  of  the  General  Election,  when,  besides  cnoosin|r  the  officers  as  specified 
in  the  ninth  article,  the  accounts  of  the  Treasurer  shall  be  presented,  and  the 
proceedinffs  of  the  foregoing  year  reported. 

Art.  13.  The  Managers  shall  meet  at  such  time  and  place,  in  the  city  of 
Boston,  as  they  shall  appoint 

Art.  14.  At  the  meetings  of  the  Society,  and  of  the  Managers,  the  President, 
or,  in  his  absence,  the  Vice-President  first  on  the  list  then  present,  and,  in  the 
absence  of  the  President  and  of  all  the  Vice-Presidents,  sucn  Member  as  aliall 
be  appointed  for  that  purpose,  shall  preside. 

Art.  15.  The  Secretary,  in  concurrence  with  two  of  the  Managers,  or,  in  the 
absence  of  flie  Secretary,  any  three  of  the  Managers,  may  call  special  meetings 
of  the  Board. 

Art.  16.  Tlie  minutes  of  every  meeting  shall  be  signed  by  the  Chairman  or 
Secretary. 

Art.  i7.  The  Managers  shall  have  the  power  of  appointing  such  persons  as 
have  rendered  essential  services  to  the  Society  either  Members  for  Life  or  Direc- 
tors for  Life. 

Art.  18.  No  alteration  shall  be  made  in  this  Constitution  except  by  the  Socle* 
ty,  at  an  annual  meeting,  on  the  recommendation  of  the  Board  or  Managers. 


ANNUAL    MEETING. 


The  Nineteenth  Annual  Meeting  of  the  Prison  Discipline  Society,  having 
been  previously  notified  according  to  law,  was  held  in  Park  Street  vestry,  on 
Monday,  May  27, 1844,  at  3  o'clock,  P.  M 

A  quorum  being  present,  the  Rev.  Dr.  Jenks,  the  oldest  Vice-President  then 
present,  took  the  chair,  and  opened  the  meeting  with  ptayer. 

The  Chairman,  in  the  absence  of  the  Treasurer,  Amos  A.  Lawrence,  Esq., 
read  the  Treasurer's  Report,  and  the  certificate  of  its  correctness  by  the  Au- 
ditors, James  Means,  Eisq.  and  William  W.  Stone,  Esq.,  which  Report,  as 
thus  audited,  was  accepted. 

Mr.  Daniel  Safford  was  appointed  a  committee  to  distribute  and  collect 
the  votes  for  the  officers  of  the  ensuing  year. 

Before  collecting  the  votes,  a  letter  was  received  from  Mr.  Lawrence,  the 
Treasurer,  resigning  liis  office ;  which  resignation  was  accepted,  and  the  Hon. 
Samuel  A.  Eliot  was  nominated  to  fill  the  vacancy. 

The  committee  then  proceeded  to  collect  the  votes  for  the  officers  of  the 
ensuing  vear,  when  it  was  found  that  the  officers  of  the  previous  year  were 
reelected,  together  with  the  Hon.  Samuel  A.  Eliot,  as  Treasurer,  Amos  A. 
Lawrence,  Esq.  and  Rev.  Charles  A.  Bartol,  as  Managers.  Mr.  Bartol 
subsequently  declined. 

The  meeting  then  adjourned,  to  meet  in  Park  Street  Church,  on  Tuesday, 
May  28,  at  11  o'clock,  A.  M.,  to  hear  the  Report  and  Addresses,  after  prayer 
by  the  Rev.  Mr.  Aiken. 

The  Nineteenth  Public  Annual  Meeting  of  the  Prison  Discipline  Society 
was  held  in  Park  Street  Church,  according  to  adjournment,  at  11  o'clock,  on 
Tuesday,  May  28. 

The  kev.  Francis  Watland,  D.  D.,  President  of  the  Society,  took  the 
chair,  sustained  by  Rev.  Dr.  Jenks  and  John  Tappan,  Esq.,  Vice-Presidents. 

At  the  request  of  the  President,  the  Rev.  Ansel  D.  Eddt,  of  Newark,  N.  J., 
opened  the  meeting  by  reading  the  Scriptures  and  prayer. 

The  Rev.  Mr.  Aiken,  of  B^ton,  read  the  Report  of  tiie  Treasurer,  and  the 
Certificate  of  the  Auditors. 

The  Secretary  read  the  Annual  Report  of  the  Board  of  Managers. 

The  first  resolution,  for  the  acceptance  of  the  Report,  and  referring  it  to  the 
Managers  to  be  printed,  was  ofiered  by  Samuel  Greele,  Esq.,  accompanied 
by  a  speech,  and  seconded  by  the  Rev.  Mr.  Perkins,  Chaplain  of  the  McLean 
Asylum. 

The  second  resolution,  namely,  "  Resolved^  That  lunatics  in  Penitentiaries 
claim  the  earnest  attention  of  the  Government,"  was  offered  by  Rev.  Robert 
C.  Waterston,  of  Boston,  and  seconded  by  the  Rev.  Frederic  W.  Holland, 
of  Rochester,  N.  Y. 

The  third  resolution,  namely,  f^Resolved,  That,  in  the  present  state  of 
Prison  Discipline,  we  regard  the  employment  of  humane,  intelli^nt,  exem- 
plary, and  moral  assistants,  under-keepers,  and  attendants,  of  all  kinds,  as  the 
most  efficient  of  reformatory  means,"  was  offered  by  the  Hon.  Horace  Mann, 
accompanied  by  a  speech. 

The  fourth  resolution,  namely,  *<  Resolved,  That  a  Committee  be  appointed 
to  present  a  Memorial  to  the  City  Government  of  Boston,  on  the  condition  of 
the  Prison  in  Leverett  Street,"  was  offered  by  Walter  Channeng,  M.  D,, 
and  seconded  by  Rev.  Dr.  Jenks. 

A  Committee  to  prepare  the  Memorial  was  then  appointed,  namely,  the  Hon. 
Samuel  T.  Armstrong,  Hon.  Samuel  A.  Eliot,  Louts  Dwioht,  Samuel 
Greele,  Esq.,  and  Dr.  Walter  Changing.  Mr.  Armstrong  subsequently 
declined  serving  as  Chairman,  and  Mr.  Eliot  performed  the  duty  in  a  most 
effective  manner. 

The  meeting  then  adjoum-fd. 


ANNUAL  REPORT. 


The  managers  of  the  Prison  Discipline  Society  present 
their  Nineteenth  Annual  Report,  in  humble  acknowledgment 
of  their  dependence  on  God,  and  in  grateful  praise  for  his  care 
and  goodness.  At  the  same  time,  they  have  to  record  the 
death,  on  the  15th  of  June  last,  of  their  esteemed  friend  and 
fellow-citizen,  Charles  Lincoln,  warden  of  the  Massachusetts 
State  Prison,  by  a  most  sudden  and  awful  act  of  homicide  ; 
by  which  the  Prison  was  deprived  of  its  head,  society  of  a 
most  useful  man,  and  his  wife  and  11  children  of  a  husband 
and  father.  The  benevolent  of  this  city  and  vicinity  testified 
their  regard  for  his  memory,  by  depositing  $2,700  in  the  Life 
Insurance  Office  for  the  benefit  of  his  family,  and  the  govern- 
ment of  the  state  appropriated,  during  the  last  session  of  the 
legislature,  $1,500  more  for  a  similar  purpose.  The  unhappy 
convict,  who  perpetrated  this  dreadful  act,  was  acquitted  of 
guilt,  before  the  Supreme  Court  of  Massachusetts,  by  a  jury  of 
his  country,  on  the  plea  of  insanity,  and  was  mercifully  commit- 
ted  by  the  court  to  the  care  of  the  State  Hospital  at  Worcester, 
where,  after  recovering  so  far  from  his  delusions,  as  to  work 
quietly  at  his  trade,  in  solitude,  for  several  months,  his  delusions 
returned,  his  labor  was  given  up,  and,  at  evening  prayers,  just 
before  the  close  of  the  service,  he  suddenly  thrust  himself 
through  a  window  of  the  chapel,  fell  15  or  16  feet  upon  the 
ground,  was  taken  up  senseless,  and  soon  died. 

In  contrast  to  this  awful  scene,  we  also  have  to  record  the 
death,  in  a  good  old  age,  after  a  few  days'  sickness,  of  a  friend 
and  benefactor  of  this  Society,  of  whom  it  has  been  said  with 
equal  taste  and  justice,  "  Israel  Munson,  a  wealthy  merchant 
of  Boston, —  another  name  for  truth  and  honor." 

Although  it  was  not  known  at  the  time  of  the  annual  meet- 
ing, it  is  true,  that  another  most  excellent  friend  and  ben- 
efactor of  this  Society  was  dead,  but  not  yet  buried,  at  the 
very  time  when  the  meeting  was  held.  We  refer  to  the  Hon. 
Levi  Farwell,  of  Cambridge.  We  can  never  forget  his  cheer- 
ful countenance  in  our  cause,  and  his  liberal  support. 

1* 
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We  mourn  over  a  great  loss,  in  the  three  friends  here  named. 
We  must  leave  them,  however,  for  they  are  gone,  and  proceed 
to  the 

PLAN  OP   THE   REPORT. 

Part  I.  —  Provision  for  Poor  Lunatics. 

States  in  tohich  Asylums  for  the  Insane  are  established. 

States  in  which  Asyluvis  for  the  Itisane  are  not  established. 

Efforts  making  in  States  where  no  Asylums  are  yet.  estab" 
lished. 

Number  of  Lunatics  in  Penitentiaries ,  and  Necessity  of 
Legislative  Action  in  their  Favor. 
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PART  I. 


PROVISION  FOR   POOR  LUNATICS. 


STATES  IN  WHICH    ASYLUMS  FOR   THE    INSANE    ARE    ESTAB- 
LISHED : 

Maine,  New  Hampshire,  Vermont,  Massachusetts,  Connec- 
ticut, New  York,  Pennsylvania,  Maryland,  Virginia,  South 
Carolina,  Georgia,  Louisiana,  Tennessee,  Kentucky,  and  Ohio. 


STATES  IN  WHICH  ASYLUMS  FOR  THE  INSANE  ARE  NOT 

YET  ESTABLISHED: 

Rhode  Island,  New  Jersey,  Delaware,  District  of  Columbia, 
North  Carolina,  Alabama,  Mississippi,  Missouri,  Illinois,  In- 
diana, and  Michigan. 


EFFORTS    MAKING    IN    STATES    WHERE    ASYLUMS    ARE    NOT 

YET    ESTABLISHED. 

In  Rhode  Island^  the  Hon.  Nicholas  Brown  bequeathed 
$30,000  for  the  establishment  of  an  Asylum  for  the  Insane. 
Mr.  Cyrus  Butler  has  now  offered  $40,000  more,  provided 
the  citizens  of  the  state  will  raise  $40,000  more  ;  provided, 
also,  that,  when  the  lands  are  purchased,  and  the  buildings 
finished  and  furnished,  $50,000  of  the  $110,000  raised,  shall 
remain  untouched,  to  be  invested  as  a  permanent  fund,  the 
interest  of  which,  only,  shall  be  expended  for  the  support  of 
the  institution.  Intelligent  citizens  of  Providence  say,  the 
conditions  of  Mr.  Butler  will  be  complied  with. 

In  Delaware^  Rev.  Q.  Barrett,  in  a  letter  dated  Wilmington, 
Del.,  April  21,  1844,  says,  — 

"You  will  rejoice  and  give  thanks  with  me,  to  learn  that  commendable  im- 
provementB  have  taken  place  in  the  Insane  Department  of  the  Poor- House. 
Not  a  single  insane  person  is  chained.  In  almost  every  room,  a  chain  is  fas- 
tened to  a  ring  and  staple ;  but  it  fetters  no  iimb,  and  helps  to  show  the  con- 
trast between  the  present  and  past  The  filthy,  loose  straw,  in  one  comer,  on 
the  floor,  has  given  place  to  comfortable  beds ;  and,  instead  of  an  imbecile  old 
woman,  to  attend  on  the  inmates,  are  a  respectable  matron  and  her  husband. 
A  room  has  been  fitted  up,  in  which  some  of  the  inmates  assemble  each  day 
to  sew,  &c.  With  the  present  buildings,  it  would  be  difficult  to  make  the 
condition  of  the  insane  more  comfortable.    I  know  you  will  rejoice  to  hear  of 

Co 
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the  change  that  has  taken  place  within  the  last  two  years ;  and  take  courage 
when  you  know,  that  the  Reports  of  the  Prison  Discipline  Society,  more  than 
any  other  instrumentality,  have  been  productive  of  the  improvement" 

In  a  letter,  dated  April  19,  1842,  Mr.  Barrett  thus  describes 
the  same  establishment :  — 

"  The  Poor-House  in  this  place  has  received,  last  year,  35  insane  persons, 
which,  according  to  the  census,  is  half  the  whole  number  in  the  state.  There 
are  now  about  W  insane  in  the  Poor-House.  Their  condition  is  not  as  it 
'should  be.  Each  is  placed  in  a  dark,  illy- ventilated  room ;  their  bed  a  bunk 
of  straw,  or  straw  on  the  floor,  and  an  old  blanket  w9  chain  fastens  ea(h  to  a 
ring  in  thu  centre  of  the  room :  among  them  was  a  good-looking  girl  of  six- 
teen. T^  physician  does  not  think  thu'e  is  miuh  hope  of  restoring  paiienis  to 
reason  in  such  a  place  as  thisJ* 

In  Indiana^  Dr.  Evans,  of  ^^ttica,  delivered  an  address 
on  insanity,  before  the  committee  on  education,  in  the  legis- 
lature, on  the  25th  of  December,  1843.  It  was  a  very  able 
address,  occupying  five  closely-printed  columns  in  the  Stat^ 
Sentinel,  and  shows  Dr.  Evans  to  be  thoroughly  possessed  of 
the  subject.  He  treats  the  subject  under  the  following 
heads : — 

1st.  The  history  of  the  disease. 

2d.  The  condition  of  pauper  lunatics  in  Indiana. 

3d.  The  benefits  and  cost  of  an  Asylum. 

Under  the  first  head,  he  shows  how  the  insane  were  regarded 
and  treated  in  the  last  century,  and  how  they  are  now  treated 
in  the  Improved  Asylums  ;  laying  down,  clearly  and  concisely, 
all  the  great  and  good  principles  of  action  which  govern  the 
treatment  of  the  insane  in  this  age. 

Under  the  second  head,  he  states  that  Indiana  has,  within 
her  borders,  near  250  insane,  in  a  deplorable  condition ; 
between  75  and  100  of  whom  are  at  public  charge. 

Under  the  third  head,  he  shows  the  economy  of  an  Asyluiil 
in  curing  the  insane,  above  the  system  which  neglects  them 
till  they  become  incurable,  and  then  that  a  tax,  for  3  years, 
of  1  cent  on  every  $100  00  valuation,  which  is  equivalent 
to  1  cent  out  of  10,000,  would  build  the  needAil  Asylum. 

In  conclusion  he  says,  — 

"  While  the  state  has  nobly  commenced  the  discharge  of  her  dnty  to  th^ 
deaf  and  dumb,  by  raising  a  fund  for  their  education,  I  have  been  an  attentive 
observer  of  the  effects  of  the  measure  npon  public  sentiment ;  and,  after  exten- 
sive inquiry,  in  different  parts  of  the  state,  I  have  not  heard  a  voice  on  the 
subject  but  that  of  unqualified  approbation.  If,  then,  as  certainly  is  the  case, 
the  lunatics  are  far  more  imperfous  in  their  demands  for  relief,  by  tlie  greater 
number  of  sufferers,  by  their  more  deplorable  condition,  and  by  the  more  for- 
cible call  for  immediate  action  lest  all  be  lost,  how  gladlv  would  the  public  of 
Indiana  respond  to  the  appeals  of  the  lunatic  tco!  My  itiquirics  upon  tlic 
subject  enable  me  to  say  most  positively  they  wonld. 

"  Where,  I  ask,  is  to  be  found  the  citizen  of  liulinna,  who  would  not  will- 
ingly spare  one  cent  out  often  tliousand,  for  so  noble  an  enterprise?" 
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NECESSITY  FOR  LEGISLATIVE    ACTION   IN    FAVOR   OF   LUNA- 
TICS IN  PENITENTIARIES. 

The  inspectors  of  the  State  Prison  at  Cfiarlestown,  Mass., 
say,  in  their  last  report,  — 

^  There  is  a  subject  which  we  deem  important,  and  to  which  we  be^  leave 
lespectfuUy  to  ask  the  attention  of  the  ffovernment,  and  that  is,  the  case  of  a 
number  of  insane  convicts,  now  confined  within  the  walls  of  the  Prison,  some 
of  whom,  we  have  reason  to  apprehend,  were  insane  at  the  time  of  committing 
the  offence  of  which  they  were  convicted,  and  have  been  so  during  the  whole 
period  of  their  confinement  These  unfortunate  individuals  are  little  other 
than  a  mere  expense  to  the  government  From  the  very  malady  under  which 
they  are  suffering,  they  are  unfit  for  duty  themselves,  nor  is  it  safe  for  them  to 
be  at  large)  and  to  mingle  with  the  other  convicts,  at  their  different  places  of 
labor.  They  are,  therefore,  from  necessity,  placed  in  the  solitaiy  cell,  shut 
out  from  the  world,  and  from  the  air  and  Ught  of  heaven,  until  the  expiration 
of  their  sentence. 

**  A  Penitentiarv  is  doubtless  a  very  fit  place  to  punish  crime,  but  not  to 
cure  a  malady  of  l>ody  or  mind.  This  the  maniac  himself  knows,  as  well  as 
the  man  who  has  never  been  deprived  of  his  reason.  The  insane  man  is 
rational  on  many  subjects.  He  is  conscious  of  his  own  insanity,  and  often 
strives  to  conceal  it  He  is  peculiarly  jealous  of  his  rights,  and  is  feelingly 
alive  to  a  sense  of  injustice,  when  he  supposes  himself  to  sufier  wrongftilly ; 
and  such  must  be  his  feeling  when  he  finds  hunself  immured  in  tho  solitary 
cell  of  a  Prison,  suffering  as  a  criminal  for  that  which  should  call  forth  from 
every  one  sympathy  and  commiseration.  Such  a  residence  as  this,  with  the 
mode  of  treatment  inseparable  from  it,  whatever  else  it  may  do,  can  never 
effect  the  return  of  reason  to  its  wonted  seat  and  power. 

^Ernest  A.  Erving  was  committed  to  the  Prison  in  September,  1896,  for  the 
crime  of  larceny,  having  been  sentenced  to  three  days'  solitary  imprisonment 
and  ten  years*  hard  labor;  and  in  the  month  of  August,  1837,  he  was  placed 
in  one  of  the  cells  in  the  old  Prison,  where  he  has  been  confined  till  the  pres- 
ent time,  being  considered  a  dangerous  man  to  be  at  large,  on  account  of 
insanity. 

*^  Could  this  unfortunate  man,  at  the  time  he  entered  the  cell  at  the  Prison, 
so  many  years  ago,  have  been  placed  in  either  of  the  Asylums  for  tl)e  Insane 
in  our  commonwealth,  or  in  some  other  situation  affording  like  advantages, 
he  might,  without  doubt,  under  the  kind  and  successful  treatment  there 
adopted,  long  ago  have  been  cured  of  his  malady,  and  restored  to  the  bosom 
of  his  ffimily,  <  clothed  and  in  his  right  mind.'  Other  cases,  less  aggravated 
than  the  one  here  mentioned,  exist,  and  might  be  named. 

<<  Bradford  Sumner, 
*<  Samuel  Greele.'' 

The  warden  of  the  Prison  says,  in  the  same  report,  — 

"There  are  four  convicts  in  this  Prison  wholly  or  partially  derangred,  and 
consequently  very  unsafe  persons  to  be  at  large  in  the  Prison  yard.  No  suit- 
able accommodations  are  provided  for  insane  persons  in  this  Prison.  Tho 
only  thing  that  can  be  done  for  them,  is  to  shut  them  up  in  solitary  cells, 
where  the  diseases  of  the  mind,  instead  of  being  healed,  are  aggravated  and 
confirmed.  One  man  has  been  confined  in  this  wav  constantly  several  years, 
and  two  others,  shorter  periods  of  time.  It  would  seem  but  the  dictate  of 
humanity,  that  such  persons  should  be  placed  in  circumstances  more  comfort- 
able, and  more  favorable  to  the  restoration  of  reason,  than  constant  confine- 
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ment  in  solitary  cells  —  a  discipline  more  apt  to  deprive  sane  men  of  reaBon, 
than  to  restore  reason  to  the  insane.  Some  legislation)  it  seems  to  roe,  is 
necessary  for  the  relief  of  insane  persons  in  Prison." 

The  directors  of  the  Ctmnecticut  State  Prison  say,  in  their 
report  for  May,  1843,  that 

<'  They  cannot  bat  express  their  regret,  that  nothing  has  been  done  by  the 
legislature  to  relieve  the  unfortunate  Rabello  —  a  subject  which  has  been  before 
presented  for  their  consideration.  This  poor  Innatic  was  committed  to  the 
State  Prison  in  1837,  for  safe  keeping ;  having  previously  been  arraigned  for 
tiie  murder  of  a  boy,  but  acquitted  in  consequence  of  insanity  so  fully  proved 
as  not  to  admit  of  a  doubt 

^  We  believe  ^at  such  means  as  have  been  in  the  power  of  the  warden 
have  been  extended  for  the  comfort  of  this  pitiable  being.  Yet  it  would  seem 
due  from  humanity,  that  he  should  be  placed  in  circumstances  more  favorable 
to  the  reston^tion  of  his  reason,  and  better  adapted  to  his  melancholy  condi- 
tion, than  the  limited  space  afforded  within  a  solitary  celL  To  be  bereft  of 
reason  is  a  calamity  which  should  enlist  our  sympathy,  instead  of  incarcerating 
such  subjects  in  a  Penitentiary,  appropriated  to  felons,  where  bolting  of  bars, 
and  every  movement  in  connection  with  the  discipline,  being  averse  to  their 
repose,  tends  consequently  to  increase  the  malady,  and  prevent  their  re- 
covery. 

^  This  case,  in  the  opinion  of  the  directors,  calls  for  some  special  act,  by 
which  the  subject  may  participate  in  the  relief  extended  in  aid  of  the  indigent 
insane,  passed  May  session,  1842.  Although,  by  the  efforts  of  the  active  and 
indefatigable  warden,  a  large  surplus,  over  and  above  the  expenses  of  the 
Prison,  has  frequently  been  paid  in  to  the  treasury  of  the  state,  yet,  in  the 
opinion  of  the  directors,  both  the  nature  and  design  of  the  institution  forbid 
its  being  considered  as  a  regular  and  legitimate  source  of  public  revenue." 

It  might  have  been  added,  that  the  warden  had  offered  to 
build  a  State  Asylum  for  the  Insane  Poor,  including  Rabello, 
from  the  surplus  earnings  of  the  institution  ;  but  this  offer  had 
been  declined,'  and  by  some  treated  with  contempt,  while  the 
money  had  been  paid  into  the  state  treasury,  and  poor 
Rabello  left  to  grate  and  gnash  his  teeth  with  anguish.  What 
work  the  day  of  judgment  will  make  with  such  neglect  of 
suffering !  "  I  was  in  Prison,  and  ye  visited  me  not."  "  Inas- 
much as  ye  did  it  not  to  one  of  the  least  of  these,  ye  did  it  not 
to  me." 

The  chaplain  says,  — 

• 

**•  20,  out  of  183,  are  so  deficient  in  mental  powers,  that,  with  our  limited 
means,  but  little  can  be  done  for  their  improvement  There  are  quite  a  num- 
ber, who  are  under  the  influence  of  greater  or  less  degrees  of  mental  aberra^ 
tion,  from  various  causes.  For  this  class  of  the  convicts  my  sympathies  are 
deeply  enlisted,  and  I  can  but  indulge  the  hope,  that  the  day  is  not  far  distant, 
when  the  humane,  intelligent,  and  Christian  philanthropists  of  tiiis  renowned 
state  will  dcvist  and  promde  the  means  and  place  adapted  to  their  real  wants." 

The  physician  of  the  New  Jersey  Prison  says,  in  his  last 
report,  page  12,  — 

''There  are  a  few  cases  to  which  your  attention  must  be  again  called. 
These  are  convicts  suffering  under  the  evils  of  solitary  imprisonment,  who  are 
in  reality  not  accountable  for  their  actions.    Insanity  ought  to  have  some 
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other  Asylum.  The  arrangemenfaf  of  this  Priaon  do  not  permit  the  necessary 
•ttendance  on  such  cases,  and  render  the  cures  hopeless ;  and,  besides  the 
great  wrong  to  the  sufferer  himself,  the  outcries  of  these  maniacs  are  subver- 
sive of  the  order  that  ought  to  prevail  in  the  institution." 

The  inspectors  of  the  Prison  at  Sing  Sing  say,  in  their  last 
report,  — 

*^  No  suitable  provision  is  made  for  convicts  who  become  deranged.  There 
is  always  a  number  of  these  in  the  Prison.  Some  are  so  when  they  arrive, 
having  doubtless  committed  their  offences  while  partially  insane.  Others 
become  so  while  in  confinement,  being  reduced  to  that  condition  either  by 
disease  or  mental  suffering. 

*^  In  every  recent  case,  it  is  well  known  that  the  disease  of  insanity  yields 
as  readily  as  any  other  to  the  proper  remedy.  No  provision  being  made  at 
the  Prison  for  this  class  of  convicts,  they  are  confined  and  treated  as  others 
are,  until  they  become  so  outrageous  and  violent  as  to  disturb  their  associates, 
when  they  are  sent  to  a  Lunatic  Asylum.  By  that  time  they  become  con- 
firmed maniacs,  and  the  disease,  which,  in  its  early  stage,  would  have  yielded 
to  proper  treatment,  has  become  incurable. 

*•  It  is  ditlicult  to  avoid  this  result;  for  insanity  is  so  frequently  fbigned 
among  the  convicts,  that  it  would  by  no  means  be  safe  to  remove  them  to  an 
Asylum  until  they  ^ive  incontrovertible  proof  of  the  reality  of  the  disease. 
The  time  elapsing  during  this  period  is  precisely  that  when  the  disease  is 
most  susceptible  to  remedies. 

"  The  erection  of  a  suitable  building,  where  such  patients  might  be  properly 
treated  if  truly  afflicted,  or  where  they  might  be  punished  if  feigning,  and 
where,  in  either  event,  they  would  neither  disturb  nor  be  disturbed  by  their 
fellow-convicts,  is  a  measure  dictated  by  every  principle  of  humanity. 

"  Of  the  convicts  behmging  to  the  Prison,  7  are  now  confined  in  the  Lunatic 
Asylum  at  Bloomingdale,  at  an  expense  of  $3  a  week,  each,  to  the  Prison. 
The  law  does  not  allow  of  their  bemg  sent  to  the  State  Asylum ;  and  the  in- 
spectors respectfully  suggest  such  an  alteration  in  the  law,  as  will  permit 
them  to  use  that  institution  for  these  purposes. 

"  There  is  another  defect  in  the  law  relating  to  this  class  of  convicts.  If 
insane  at  the  expiration  of  their  sentence,  and  unable  to  support  themselves, 
there  is  no  provision  made  for  them.  The  officers  of  the  Prison  cannot  any 
longer  retain  them  in  custody,  nor  can  they  any  longer  expend  any  money  on 
their  account  If  they  are  discharged  from  the  Pnson,  they  become  charge- 
able to  the  county  of  Westchester.  If  discharged  from  the  Asylum,  they 
become  chargeable  to  New  York.  All  power  of  tSe  officers  of  the  rrison  over 
them  has  ceased,  and  they  run  the  hazard  of  perishing  from  want 

'^  It  is  respectfully  suggested,  that,  in  such  cases,  it  should  be  made  the  duty 
of  the  agent  to  take  care  of  them  until  they  could  be  returned  to  their  friends, 
or  to  the  charge  of  the  proper  authorities  in  the  county  where  they  were  con- 
victed. 

<*  The  importance  of  this  suggestion  will  be  manifest  to  all  who,  like  the 
undersigned,  become  aware  how  much  more  frequentiv  crime  is  the  fruit  of 
alienation  of  mind,  than  the  world  at  large  is  willir^  to  believe  or  admit. 

*^  The  namber  of  insane  among  the  convicts  is  1/." 

The  inspectors  of  the  new  Penitentiary  in  Philadelphia 
aay,  in  their  last  report,  — 

^  It  not  nnfrequently  happens,  that  there  are  received  in  our  institution  verjr 
improper  subjects  for  the  operation  of  Penitentiary  reform. 

•Of  the  whole  number  of  prisoners  under  sentence  during  the  year  1843,  6 
were  unable  to  acquire  knowledge  on  account  of  their  advanced  age,  12  from 
indifference,  and  27  hy  naM>n  of  mental  incapacUr/. 

Oc2 
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**  Thus,  during  the  last  year,  about  5  per  cent  of  prisoners  were  unable  to 
receive  instrucuon  in  reading  and  writing,  owing  to  mental  disqualification, 
and  this  existing,  it  is  believed,  at  the  time  of  conviction." 

The  physician  says,  in  the  same  document,  page  34, — 

^  At  least  19  nndoubted  cases  of  defective  intellect,  consisting  of  imbecility, 
idiocy,  denientia,  and  mania,  have  been  received  in  the  past  year.  Besides 
the  subjects  of  these,  others  have  entered  in  a  state  of  mind  tliat  was  at  least 
doubtful,  and  several  have  come  in  with  their  reason  unsettled,  from  great 
mental  anguish." 

Again,  — 

**  We  have  had  under  treatment,  during  the  year,  5  recent  eases  of  mental 
derangement,  of  which  3  existed,  to  a  greater  or  less  degree,  before  imprison- 
ment" 

And  again,  — 

<*  The  total  number  of  cases,  old  and  new,  (i.  e.,  of  mental  derangement,)  is 
14 ;  in  addition  to  which,  we  have  bad  3  old  cases  dismissed  by  expiration  of 
sentence,  —  making  an  aggregate  of  17  cases,  in  the  house  some  time  in  the 
course  of  the  year.  6  of  these  14  were  more  or  less  affected  before  com- 
mittal. 

^  I  feel  bound  respectfully  to  bespeak  your  consideration  for  some  alteration, 
which,  afler  further  reflection,  I  shall  take  an  opportunity  to  propose,  in  the 
treatment  of  lunatics  who  may  hereafter  come  withm  your  jurisaiction. 

^  As  long,  however,  as  the  necessitv  arising  from  the  want  of  a  State  Hos- 
pital continues,  indigent  idiots  and  lunatics,  addicted  to  disorderly  conduct, 
will  be  convicted  of  penal  offences  and  sent  to  the  Penitentiary. 

''It  behoves  us,  tlierefore,  to  consider  the  feasibility  of  adoptmg some  means 
of  mitigating  the  character  of  their  confinement  here." 


LEGISLATIVE  ACTION  IN    FAVOR    OF   LUNATICS  IN    PENITEN- 

TIARIES  AND  ELSEWHERE. 

In  the  state  of  Maine,  a  lunatic,  who  has  been  in  the 
Prison  in  Paris,  Me.,  3  years,  indicted  for  murdering  his  wife 
and  two  children,  acquitted  by  the  jury  on  the  plea  and  proof 
of  insanity,  by  an  act  of  the  last  legislature,  is  to  be  sent  to 
the  Asylum  at  Augusta,  and,  after  his  own  property  is  ex- 
pended, is  to  be  supported  at  the  expense  of  the  state. 

The  legislature  of  Vermont  passed  the  following  resolution 
at  the  October  session,  1843  :  — 

**  Resolved^  hy  the  Senate  and  Hottse  of  RepreseniaHves,  That  the  governor 
be  requested  to  appoint  a  committee  to  devise  the  best  means  of  alleviating 
the  unfortunate  condition  of  tlie  insane  who  are  deemed  incurable,  and  to 
repor^  to  the  next  Geneval  AjBsembly  by  bill  or  otherwise." 

The  legislature  of  Cannecticutj  at  the  May  session,  1843, 
made  the  following  appropriation  in  favor  of  the  insane 
poor : — 

*<  WhereaB,  at  the  session  of  the  General  Assembly,  held  in  May,  1842,  an 
appropriation  of  at  least  112000  per  annum  was  made  in  aid  of  the  insane  poor ; 
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and  whereas  the  Retreat  for  the  Insane,  at  Hartford,  has  not,  at  present,  suit- 
able buildings  for  the  accommodation  of  the  inaane  poor,  nor  has  said  Retreat 
the  present  means  of  erecting  such  buildings ; — 

''Now,  therefore,  in  order  to  encourage  said  Retreat  to  erect  such  buildinffs, 
it  is  hereby  resolved,  that  the  governor  of  this  state,  as  commissioner  imder 
oaid  resolution  of  May,  1843,  be,  and  he  hereby  is,  authorized  to  advance,  to 
■aid  Retreat,  said  annual  appropriation  of  $2000  per  annum  for  the  ensuinff 
Syb  years ;  that  is,  to  advance  to  said  Retreat  $10,000,  instead  and  in  lieu  of 
the  neict  five  years'  annual  appropriation  of  $2000.  And  the  comptroller  of 
pi^lic  accounts  is  hereby  authorized  and  directed  to  draw,  under  the  authority 
and  direction  of  the  governor  of  this  state,  an  order  on  the  treasurer  of  the 
state,  in  favor  of  said  commissioner,  for  said  sum  of  $10^000,  in  lieu  of  the 
annaal  sum  of  $2000  for  the  ensuing  five  years,  as  now  directed ;  provided, 
that  said  commissioner,  on  advancing  said  sum  of  $10,000,  shall  take  proper 
contracts,  on  the  part  of  said  Retreat,  to  support  the  insane  poor  at  said  Re» 
treat  on  such  terms  as  may  be  agreed  upon  oetween  said  commissioner  and 
the  officers  of  said  Retreat ;  and  provided,  further,  that  the  relief  to  be  fur- 
nished to  the  insane  poor,  under  this  resolution,  shall  be  extended  through 
said  period  of  the  ensuing  five  years,  and  be  as  nearly  equal  in  each  year  as 
can  conveniently  be  made." 

In  Massachusetts y  Governor  Briggs  brought  the  condition 
of  the  lunatics  in  the  State  Prison  before  the  legislature,  by 
special  message,  and  proposed  that  a  commission  be  institu- 
ted, consisting  of  the  physician  of  the  Prison  and  the  superin- 
tendents of  the  McLean  Asylum  and  the  State  Hospital  at 
Worcester,  who  should  examine  the  cases,  and,  if  in  their 
opinion  insane,  they  should  be  removed  to  the  Hospital  at 
Worcester.  A  law  was  passed  in  accordance  with  the  sug- 
gestions in  the  message,  and  three  Uinatics  have  since  been 
examined  by  the  conmiissioners,  pronounced  insane,  and 
removed  to  Worcester.  Of  these,  one  had  been  confined  in  a 
solitary  cell  between  6  and  7  years.  Two  others  have  been 
examined  by  the  commissioners,  whose  cases  are  not  yet 
decided.  —  See  the  message  of  the  governor,  and  the  law  of 
the  conmionwealth  consequent  upon  it. 

**  Mbssaojb. 
«3b  Oe  SenaU: 

*<  In  the  report  of  the  warden  of  the  State  Prison,  made  to  the  governor, 
m  November  last,  he  says,  <  There  are  four  convicts  in  the  Prison,  wholly  or 
partially  deranged,  and  consequently  unsafe  persons  to  be  at  large  in  the 
Prison  yard.  No  suitable  accommodations  are  provided  for  insane  persons. 
The  only  thing  that  can  be  done  for  them  is  to  shut  them  up  in  solitary  cells, 
where  the  diseases  of  the  mind,  instead  of  being  healed,  are  aggravated  and 
confirmed*  One  man  has  been  confined  in  th&  way  for  sevexal  years,  two 
others  for  shorter  periods  of  time.'     • 

<*  The  inspectors  of  the  Prison,  in  their  report,  call  the  attention  of  govern- 
ment to  the  fact,  that  there  are  several  insane  persons  in  tiie  Prison,  for  whom 
no  suitable  provision  is  made.  They  fhrther  say,  <  they  have  reason  to  appro- 
liend,  that  some  of  these  persons  were  insane  at  the  time  of  committing  the 
oifences  of  which  they  were  convicted,  and  have  been  so  during  the  whole 
period  of  their  confinement'  I  have  seen  those  unfortunate  men,  and  wit- 
nessed the  cheerlesa  and  gloomy  cells,  in  which,  from  neceaaity,  under  ezist- 
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inp  lawg,  they  are  shut  up.  With  no  one  to  look  after  them,  capable  of  ad- 
ministering to  minds  diseased,  they  are  left  alone  to  the  workmea  of  their 
disordered  brain.  There  is  reason  to  believe  that  cases,  which,  in  their 
early  stages,  would  yield  to  proper  treatment,  if  neglected  as  these  persons 
now  are,  will  end  in  hopeless  insanity. 

**'  It  seems  inhuman  and  cruel,  that  persons  bereft  of  their  reason,  apon 
whom  punishment  can  produce  no  useful  effect,  should  be  made  to  sufl^ 
more  severely  than  those  who  are  conscious  they  are  paying  the  just  penalty 
of  violated  law. 

*^  Existing  laws  make  provisions  for  sending  persons,  in  County  Jails,  mider 
sentence,  who  may  become  insane,  to  the  State  lAinatic  Hospital  at  Worces- 
ter. And  if,  on  the  trial  for  an  offence  before  the  courts,  a  jury  find  the  pris- 
oner not  guilty,  by  reason  of  insanity,  the  court  have  power  to  send  him  to  the 
Lunatic  HospitaL  This  has  been  done  in  the  case  of  the  miserable  man  who 
killed  the  late  warden  of  the  State  Prison,  whilst  his  fellow-prisoners  are  shut 
up  in  their  cells. 

^  I  recommend  the  enactment  of  a  law,  directing  that  convicts  in  the  State 
Prison,  who  shall  be  found  to  be  insane,  shall  be  removed  to  the  State  I/i- 
liatic  Hospital  at  Worcester,  until  their  reason  shall  be  restored,  or  the  tkne 
for  which  they  are  committed  to  Prison  shall  have  expired. 

^  To  ascertain  the  fact  of  insanity,  the  cases  of  those  convicts  who  i^pear 
to  be  insane  mi^ht  be  submitted  to  the  examination  of  persons  whose  educa^ 
tion  and  professional  experience  qualify  them  to  be  judges.  Perhaps  a  com- 
nSssion,  consisting  of  tne  superintendents  of  the  mte  Lunatic  Hospital  at 
Worcester  and  at  the  McLean  Asylum,  and  the  physician  of  the  State  Prison, 
would  constitute  a  safe  and  useful  board  for  such  a  purpose.  Whether  the 
persons  to  make  such  examinations  should  be  named  in  the  law,  or  left  to  be 
SDpointed  in  some  other  mode,  will  be  for  the  legislature  to  d£)oide,  if  tbey 
•ball  see  fit  to  act  on  the  subject 

**  It  appears  to  me,  that  the  condition  of  the  present  lunatic  inmates  of  our 
State  Prison,  calls  for  prompt  action  on  the  part  of  the  leg[islature. 

*<  I  deem  it  my  du^  to  direct  your  attention  to  their  situation,  and  respecl- 
fiiUy  but  urgently  to  invite  you  to  make  immediate  provision  for  their  relie£ 

«<6xo.  N.  Buees. 

<<  CouncU  Chamber^  Febnuary  lOf^  1844." 

^An  Act  EirriTLxn  an  Act  fo&  the  Removal  of  Iitbanb  Convicts 

FROM  THE  State  Prison. 

**BeU  enaded  by  the  Senate  and  House  of  Rmretentatives,  in  Ckneral  Covri 
atsembled^  and  bu  the  auUunity  of  the  eame,  a$foUouf$ : — 

<<  Sect.  1.  Whenever  a  convict  confined  in  the  State  Prison  shall  become 
deranged,  it  sbsil  be  the  duty  of  the  warden  or  the  inspectors  of  the  Prison  to 
communicate  notice  of  the  fact  to  the  chairman  of  the  commission  for  examin- 
ing insane  convicts  in  the  State  Prison.  The  said  chairman,  upon  receiving 
said  notice,  shall  forthwith  call  together  the  members  of  said  commission,  at 
the  Prison  aforesaid,  who  shall  proceed  to  investigate,  and,  after  due  examina- 
tion, report  upon,  the  suf^xned  case  of  insanity,  if  any  report  be  necessary. 

<<  Sect.  2.  If^  in  the  opinion  of  said  commission,  or  the  majority  of  them, 
the  convict  has  become  insane,  and,  in  their  opinion,  his  removal  would  be 
expedient,  they  shall  report  the  same,  together  with  their  reasons,  to  the  judge 
of  the  Municipal  Court  of  the  City  of  Boston,  who,  on  receiving  said  repwt, 
shall  issue  his  warrant,  under  the  seal  of  the  court,  directed  to  the  waraen, 
and  authorizing  him  to  remove  said  convict  to  the  State  Lunatic  Hospital  at 
Worcester,  there  to  be  kept  till,  in  the  opinion  of  the  superintendent  and 
trustees  thereof^  he  may  be  recommitted  to  the  State  Prison  consistent  with 
health.    And  said  superintendent,  when  so  satisfied  as  aforesaid,  shall  certify 
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(he  fact  of  such  iredtoratioii  upon  the  warrant  aforeaaid,  and  give  ootke  thereof 
to  the  warden,  who  ahall  thereupon  cause  the  convict  to  be  reconveyed  to  the 
State  PriaoDy  there  to  suffer  the  residue  of  his  sentence  pursuant  to  his  original 
commitment. 

**•  Sect.  3.  The  physician  of  the  State  Prison,  who  shall  also  be  chairman, 
together  with  tlie  superintendents  for  the  time  being  of  the  State  Lunatic  Hos- 
pital and  of  the  McLean  Asylum  at  Somerville,  sliaU  constitute  the  commis- 
sion for  the  examination  of  convicts  in  the  State  Prison  aforesaid,  alleged  to 
be  insane ;  and  each  of  said  commissioners  shall  receive,  for  his  services  in 
such  capacity,  three  dollars  per  day,  for  each  and  every  day  he  may  be  so 
employed,  and  be  remunerated  for  all  his  travelling  expenses ;  the  same  to  be 
an  expense  chargeable  to  the  Prison. 

^  Sect.  4.    This  act  shall  take  effect  from  and  after  its  passage. 

lAppraved  by  Ike  governor^  Moarch  15, 1844.]  " 

In  the  state  of  New  York,  Miss  Dix  says,  in  her  Memorial 
to  the  legislature^  — 

^  She  is  spared  the  pain  of  describing  the  Jails  of  New  York,  as  containing, 
like  those  of  Massachusetts,  receptacles  for  the  insane  — or  dungeons  occu- 
pied not  by  criminals,  but  by  those  whom  misfortune,  not  guilt,  has  brought 
low.    Against  that  monstrous  abuse  your  just  laws  have  effectually  guarded  " 

The  law  of  New  York  provides  that 

*<  No  lunatic,  or  mad  person,  or  person  disordered  in  his  senses,  shall  be 
confined  in  the  same  room  with  anv  person  charged  with  or  convicted  of 
any  crime;  nor  shall  such  person  be  confined  in  any  Jail  more  than  four 
weeks ;  and  if  he  continue  furiously  mad,  or  dangerons,  he  shall  be  sent  to  the 
Asylum  in  New  York,  or  to  the  County  Poor-House  or  Alms-Hoose,  or  otbsr 
place  provided  for  the  reception  of  lunatics,  by  the  county  supeiintendenti.'' 
'-^Revised  SUdvtes,  Vol.  I.,  chap,  xx.,  sect  7. 

'  The  coun^  superintendents  of  the  poor  of  any  county,  and  any  overseen 
of  the  poor  of  any  town,  to  which  any  person  shall  be  chargeable  who  shall 
be  or  become  a  lunatic,  may  send  such  person  to  the  Lunatic  Asylum  in  the 
city  of  New  York,  by  an  order  under  their  hands."  —  Vol,  L,  chap,  xt^ 
sect*  9. 

*^  Any  overseer  of  the  poor,  constable,  keeper  of  a  Jail,  or  other  person,  who 
shall  confine  any  lunatic  or  mad  person  in  any  other  manner,  or  in  any  other 
place,  than  such  as  are  herein  prescribed,  shall  be  deemed  guiltv  of  a  misde- 
meanor, and,  on  conviction,  shall  be  liable  to  a  fine  not  exceeding  two  hun- 
dred and  fifty  dollars,  or  to  imprisonment  not  exceeding  one  year,  or  to  both, 
In  the  discretion  of  the  court  before  which  the  conviction  shall  be  had."  — 
SecLlL 

In  New  Jersey,  the  legislature  passed  the  following  law  in 
February,  1843 :  — 

''An  Act  rebpvctiko  Poor  Lunatics  and  Idiots. 

^  Sect.  1.  BeU  enadedy  ^  (he  QmncU  and  Otnered  Jh9embly  in  (his  slate^ 
mid  U  is  hereby  enaded  by  atdkorUy  of  the  samey  That  it  shall  be  the  duty  of 
the  overseers  of  the  poor  of  the  several  townships  in  each  and  every  county 
in  this  state,  to  make  out  and  furnish  to  the  board  of  chosen  freeholders  d 
the  county  in  which  said  townships  are  situated,  a  list  of  all  the  poor  lunatics 
and  idiots  within  the  bounds  of  their  townships,  stating  the  age  of  such  luna- 
tics or  idiots,  when  such  lunacy  commenced,  what  means,  if  any,  they  have 
for  support,  with  all  other  fiicts  connected  with  each  ease,  calculated  to  give 
iafonnation  of  their  actual  state  and  condition. 
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"Sect.  2L  And  he  U  enaded.  That  the  -said  board  of  chosen  freeholdera 
ehal],  at  their  annual  meeting,  cause  an  examination  to  be  made  into  the  con- 
dition and  circumstances  of  such  idiots  and  lunatics ;  and,  if  it  shall  appear  to 
them  that  there  is  reasonable  ground  to  believe  that  any  of  such  persons  can 
be  restored  to  their  right  mind,  it  shall  be  their  duty  to  cause  such  persons, 
under  a  warrant  signed  by  direction  of  the  board,  to  be  taken  to  a  Lunatic 
Asylum,  in  one  of  the  adjoining  state:)  of  New  York  or  Pennsylvania,  and 
there  supported,  at  the  expense  of  such  county,  for  such  time  as  they  may 
deem  necessary  and  ex}$edient  for  a  fair  trial  to  recover  soch  persons ;  pro- 
vided they  can  be  maintained  at  such  Asylums  at  tlie  same  rates  at  which 
they  respectively  maintain  the  pauper  lunatics  of  the  several  states  in  which 
they  are  situated." 

In  Delaioare^  the  legislature  passed  the  following  resolution 
at  the  last  session  :  — 

^  Resolved^  by  (he  Senate  and  House  of  Bepreatntcdives  of  iht  state  of  Dda- 
ipare,  in  Genend  Assembly  met.  That  Willard  Hall,  James  W.  Thompson, 
Lewis  P.  Bosh,  Robert  B.  Porter,  and  Henry  F.  Askew,  be  a  committee,  who 
are  reeuested  to  c(»nmunicate  to  the  legislature,  at  its  next  session,  a  report 
npon  tne  condition  of  the  insane  in  this  state,  what  alteration  should  be  made 
in  their  treatment,  an  estimate  of  the  probable  cost  of  erecting  an  Asylum,  and 
the  probable  yearly  cost  of  the  same,  and  such  other  information  as  they  may 
deem  proper  to  communicate. 

*^  Adopted  at  Dover,  February  28^  184a'' 

In  Virginia,  a  law  was  passed  during  the  session  of  1842 
and  3,  concerning  lunatics  in  the  Jails  of  that  commonwealth, 
which  compels  the  jailers  to  apply  to  the  Asylums  every  six 
months  for  their  reception.  There  had  been  previously  a 
constant  neglect  of  any  measure  of  the  kind.  Application  has 
been  made,  under  the  operation  of  this  law,  to  the  Eastern 
Asylum,  at  Williamsburg,  (the  Western  Asylum,  at  Staun- 
ton, being  full,)  from  Jails  throughout  the  state,  and  a  large 
number  of  cases,  which  had  been  confined  in  the  Jails  for 
years,  nearly  all  of  them  utterly  incurable,  have  been  received 
into  that  excellent  Asylum,  now  under  the  care  of  Dr.  John 
M.  Gault,  a  most  accomplished  superintendent. 

<^The  action  of  the  law,"  says  Dr.  Gault,  ^  has  a  Teiy  beneficial  tendency,  in 
all  respects.  The  expense  to  the  state  of  each  patient  yet  admitted,  is  Teiy 
much  decreased.  An  ulterior  consequence  of  the  law  is  attended  witli  greater 
benefits  even  than  its  present  efiects;  for,  henceforth,  no  recent  case  can 
remain  in  Jail  till  it  becomes  incurable.  The  jailers  having  to  apply  to  the 
Asylums  every  six  months,  patients  will  be  sent  in  the  early  stage  of  tlie  dis- 
ease. Thus,  on  account  of  their  comparative  recency,  a  lar^  nunber  will  be 
cured ;  and  this  will  happen,  too,  generally,  to  the  most  destitute  class  of  pa- 
tients — tliose  who  could  not  eanly  procure  medical  means,  who  had  few  friends, 
and  who  would,  for  these  reasons,  be  otherwise  kept  in  Jail  until  thev  had 
become  hopelessly  incurabla  Thus,  instead  of  being  retained  in  Jail  tiU  they 
become  incurable,  and  a  burden  to  the  state  for  years,  they  are  s^it  to  an 
Asylum,  and  restored  to  reason,  and  the  cost  to  the  state  tmrough  a  long  life^ 
either  in  Jail  or  in  an  Asylum,  is  entirely  saved.'* 

In  Ohio,  the  law  provides,  that  a  poor  lunatic,  if  found 
lunatic  by  a  competent  tribunal,  may  be  sent  to  the  Asylum ; 
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bat,  if  be  ia  found  incurable,  he  may  be  returned  or  sent  to  the 
Common  Jail.  —  Laws  of  Ohio^  72d  chapter,  2d  and  4th  sec- 
tions. 


lMPAOy£M£NT8  AND  ENLARGEMENTS  OF  INSANE  ASYLUMS. 

The  Maine  Asyhim  has  laid  an  aqueduct. 

The  New  Hampshire  Asylum  proposes,  as  an  important 
improvement,  a  separate  buUding  for  noisy  and  violent  pa* 
tients. 

The  Vermont  Asylum  proposes  an  extension  of  the  right 
wing  of  the  building  23  feet,  to  correspond  with  the  west 
wing,  and  for  the  accommodation  of  the  increasing  number  of 
patients. 

The  McLean  Asylum^  "  over  more  than  half  the  galleries, 
has  introduced  carpets,  paper-hangings,  curtains,  time-pieces, 
looking-glasses,  toilet-tables,  wash-stands,  and  articles  of 
mahogany  furniture,  and  table  furnishings,  customary  in  gen-i 
teel  families.  The  results  of  this  experiment  justify  the  asser- 
tion,  that  the  amount  of  damage  is  less  than  would  occur  in  an 
ordinary  hotel.  In  two  or  three  years'  use,  not  one  article  has 
been  intentionally  destroyed." 

The  Rev.  Mr.  Perkins,  of  East  Cambridge,  has  officiated  as 
chaplain  during  the  year,  and  is  the  regulfu:  chaplain  of  the 
institution. 

The  Boston  Lunatic  Hospital  is  expending  about  $4,500| 
an  appropriation  from  the  city,  for  a  lodge-building  and  work- 
shops. Its  garden,  grounds,  and  outhouses,  have  also  been 
improved. 

The  State  Lunatic  Hospital,  at  Worcester,  has  enlarged  the 
chapel ;  opened  a  beautiful  library  and  office  for  the  superin- 
tendent ;  procured  the  passing  of  a  law  to  lay  an  aqueduct ; 
laid  the  foundations,  and  made  considerable  progress  in  the 
erection,  of  new  north  and  south  wings,  on  a  line  with  the 
west  firont,  for  the  accommodation  of  150  more  patients,  at 
an  expense  of  about  $42,000,  the  amount  of  the  Johonot 
legacy.     Its  grounds,  also,  are  much  improved. 

Dr.  Whitens  Private  Asyltmi,  at  Hi$dson,  has  received 
patronage  from  the  legislature  of  the  state  of  New  York. 

The  New  York  State  Lunatic  Asylum  has  expended,  from 
April,  1842,  to  December,  1843,  $16,241,  in  finishing  rooms 
and  other  improvements  within  the  building ;  $2,579  86,  for 
obtaining  a  supply  of  water ;  $7,955  95,  for  furniture ;. 
$1,164  20,  for  improvement  of  grounds,  Ac. ;  $2,761  64,  for 

2« 
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a  stone  barn,  100  feet  by  40;  and  has  obtained  a  grant  of 
$^0,000,  from  the  last  legislature,  for  an  enlargement  of  the 
building  with  wings.  The  chapel  was  dedicated  on  the  12th 
of  July  last;  sermon  by  Dr.  Nott.  Three  schools  for  the 
insane  —  two  for  men,  and  one  for  women  —  have  been  estab- 
lished, which  exceed  the  highest  expectations  of  their  founders. 

The  Pennsylvania  Hospital  for  the  Insane,  2i  miles  west 
of  the  Schuylkill,  opposite  Philadelphia,  was  very  complete 
at  the  close  of  the  last  year,  in  all  its  parts  —  farm,  garden 
and  grounds,'  main  building,  outhouses,  lodges,  circular  railway, 
&c.  &c.  More  than  300,000  dollars  having  been  expended 
upon  it,  we  could  not  expect  that  much  need  be  said  or  done 
about  improvements. 

On  the  We$tem  Asylum  of  Virginia,  at  Staunton,  $1,806 
have  been  expended  in  substituting  a  tin  roof  for  one  of 
shingles,  which  improvement,  the  directors  say, 

« had  become  essential  to  the  safety  of  the  patients,  and  the  preservation  of 
the  Asylum  from  entire  destruction  by  ^ ;  the  importance  of  which  had  been 
impressed  on  our  minds  by  repeated  accidents,  (particularly  daring  the  last 
year,)  which  threatened  an  enormous  loss  of  the  public  property,  and  inevi- 
table and  horrible  death  to  a  large  proportion  of  (he  inmatea" 

The  water  lately  introduced  upon  the  premises  has  also 
been  distributed  about  the  buildings,  at  an  expense  of 
^1,337  40.  Two  small  buildings,  for  the  accommodation  of 
30  patients,  were  to  be  finished  on  the  1st  of  April,  1844; 
and  one,  for  the  accommodation  of  50  patients,  on  the  1st  of 
August,  1844.  For  finishing  and  furnishing  them,  and  the 
support  of  patients,  the  directors  asked  an  appropriation  from 
the  legislature  of  $30,000.  Dr.  Stribling  says,  although  they 
have  no  chapel,  and  no  chaplain,  they  have  religious  services 
every  Sabbath. 

The  Eastern  Asylum  of  Virginia  has  a  fine  chapter,  in 
the  last  report,  on  improvements.  The  board  has  commenced 
publishing  annual  reports  of  the  institution ;  and  if  the  first, 
by  Dr.  Gault,  is  a  specimen  of  what  they  are  to  be  hereafter, 
the  world  will  be  benefited  by  this  measure.  The  facts  pre- 
sented by  Dr.  Gault,  in  his  report,  led  to  the  passing  of  a  law, 
by  the  legislature,  for  a  Jail-delivery  of  lunatics,  and  their 
removal  to  the  Asylum,  once  in  six  months.  Better  clothing 
has  been  furnished  to  the  patients ;  a  proper  organization  has 
been  adopted ;  religious  services  have  been  added  as  a  per- 
manent provision,  and  a  chaplain  appointed ;  the  old  gratings, 
with  their  Prison-like  appearance,  have  been  replaced  by 
modern  and  greatly  improved  castings,  like  window-frames. 
The  rooms  have  been  provided  with  iron  bedsteads,   fix)ni 
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Utica,  N.  Y.,  of  an  excellent  kind ;  arrangements  have  been 
made  to  secure  good  attendants,  in  the  place  of  ordinary  col- 
ored servants,  who  were  formerly  employed.  No  institution 
of  the  kind,  in  the  country,  affords  evidence  of  more  cheering 
progress,  during  the  last  year,  than  the  Eastern  Asylum  at 
Wiliiamsbuig,  under  the  care  of  Dr.  Gault. 

The  Lunatic  Asylum  at  Frankfort^  Kentttcky,  is  not 
second  in  improvements,  during  the  last  year,  to  the  Eastern 
Asylum  in  Virginia.  The  present  physicians,  three  in  num- 
ber, having  charge  of  the  institution,  (T.  B.  Pinckard,  S.  M. 
Letcher,  and  I.  S.  Price,)  say, — 

^  The  officers  of  the  institution  are  not  now  required  to  enforce  its  laws  hj 
chains,  stripes,  and  box-houses,  but  by  kind  and  affectionate  treatment  In- 
sane persons  are  not  now  treated  as  malefactors,  nor  fed  in  cages  like  wild 
beasts,  in  their  own  filth ;  their  personal  cleanliness  is  most  carefully  attended 
tD,  and  they  are  seated,  in  perfect  order,  at  as  fine  a  table  as  any  hotel  in  Ken- 
tucky can  Aimish." 

Again  say  they,  — 

<*  Among  the  patients,  we  found  but  few  who  did  not  use  tobacco  habitually 
and  intemperately ;  whose  brain  and  nervous  system  had  been  so  poweifully 
impressed  by  this  peculiar  poison,  that,  had  they  been  examined  by  the  most 
astnte  physician  beyond  the  waUs  of  a  Lunatic  Asylum,  they  would  have  been 

Connced  the  certain  subjects  of  ddirmm  tremens.  This  practice  was  there- 
interdicted.  The  result  of  this  law  was  truly  remarkable.  There  are 
now  those,  who,  a  few  months  since,  were  pale,  emaciated,  and  tottering  about 
as  confirmed  debauchees,  who  are  comparatively  ruddy  and  robust" 

<^  Again  there  were  many,  who,  from  disease,  and  ^neral  physical  exhaos- 
tion,  were  incapacitated  from  taking  exercise  on  foot  in  the  open  air ;  but  had 
been  cloistered  for  years  within  the  narrow  walls  of  the  Asylum.  The  evils 
arising  from  this  source  were  so  palpable,  that  we  at  once  made  application  to 
the  board  of  commissioners,  to  supply  the  institution  with  carriages.  This  was 
most  cheerfully  granted.  Again,  as  we  ourselves  are  fond  of  good  living,  we 
directed  the  patients  generally  to  be  well  fed  on  the  best  beef  and  mutton  the 
market  affords.^ 

What  was  the  effect  on  the  per  centage  of  cures,  and  the 
bill  of  mortality,  of  these  and  other  changes  and  improve- 
ments ? 

''The  per  centage  of  cures,"  say  the  three  physicians,  in  their  report, 
''during  the  11  months  that  we  have  been  connected  with  the  institution,  is 
greater  by  20  per  cent  than  it  has  ever  been  since  its  organization.  Since  the 
year  18^4,  up  to  1843,  the  average  per  cent  of  deaths,  per  annum,  has  a  little 
exceeded  39.  During  the  last  year,  the  per  cent  of  deaths  has  been  4  and  a 
small  faction,  from  which  number  should  be  deducted  4  deaths,  3  of  which 
occurred  in  10  days  from  the  time  of  our  appointment  The  diiference,  then, 
between  the  per  cent  of  deaths  for  1843,  and  the  average  per  cent  for  the  last 
19  yeans  ^  o^^  than  36  —  a  remarkable  difierence." 

Db 
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NOTICE  OF  PARTICULAE  INSANE  ASYLUMS. 
MAINE  INSANE  HOSPITAL. 

This  institution  was  opened  in  1840.  It  has  had  some  dif- 
ficulties to  contend  with,  from  changes  of  officers,  and  jeal- 
ousies, which  are  yielding  to  kindness,  benevolence,  publiQ 
confidence,  and  increased  usefulness.  Dr.  Ray  is  its  intelli- 
gent superintendent.  Its  last  report  is  a  printed  document  of 
38  pages.  It  embraces  the  reports  of  the  trustees,  steward, 
and  superintendent ;  by  which  it  appears  that  the  number  of 

patients  under  treatment  has  been 147 

Number  at  the  commencement  of  the  year, 66 

Number  at  the  close  of  the  year, 68 

Number  recovered  during  the  year, 31 

Number  improved, 27 

Number  of  deaths, 4 

Whole  number  under  treatment,  from  the  first, 304 

Whole  number  recovered,  from  the  first, 100 

Number  not  improved, 17 

The  officers  of  the  institution  have  been' appointed  under 
the  new  law  of  1843  ;  their  salaries  have  been  fixed ;  they 
hold  their  offices  during  the  pleasure  of  the  trustees.  The 
trustees  have  settled  the  treasurer's  accounts  ;  made  a  schedule 
of  all  the  property  belonging  to  the  institution,  and  taken  a 
bond  from  the  treasurer  and  steward  ;  made  monthly  visits  to 
the  Hospital,  and  found  it  in  good  order ;  laid  an  aqueduct 
for  conducting  excellent  spring  water  to  every  elevation  of 
the  building;  purchased  a  carriage  for  the  use  of  the.  patients; 
reduced  the  price  of  board,  in  certain  cases,  for  females,  to 
^1  50  per  week ;  and  they  urge  the  importance  of  having  all 
the  wards  filled,  which  are  now  but  a  little  more  than  half 
filled,  —  its  number  of  patients  being  68,  and  its  capacity  great 
enough  for  the  accommodation  of  108.  The  receipts  of  the 
institution,  from  all  sources,  have  been  $8,792  38 ;  the  expen- 
ditures, $8,999  68.  The  bills  for  the  support  of  patients  have 
been  cheerfully  and  punctually  paid  by  towns  and  individuals  ; 
the  farm  has  yielded  $787  in  produce  ;  the  labor  having  been 
performed  by  the  patients.  The  whole  report  indicates  stead- 
ily-increasing prosperity. 
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NCW  HAMPSHIRE  ASTLUM  FOR  THE  INSANE. 

The  first  report  of  this  institution  has  appeared  during  the 
last  year.  It  is  a  printed  document,  of  23  pages  octavo,  and 
contains  the  report  of  the  board  of  visitors,  trustees,  and  supei^ 
intendent.  The  board  of  visitons  say,  **  they  do  not  perceive 
that  any  thing  is  wanting,  to  carry  into  full  effect  the  design 
of  this  humane  institution,  except  a  separate  building  for  noisy 
patients."     This  they  recommend. 

The  trustee^  say,  the  expenditures  for  finishing  and  furnish- 
ing the  building,  and  for  the  aqueduct,  have  been  $9,866  56 ; 
which,  together  with  other  expenses  for  provisions,  fuel,  offi- 
cers' salaries,  d6c.,  amount  to  $12,633  74  The  jeceipts  have 
been  $9,248  56 ;  of  which  $1,124  63  have  been  from  the 
board  of  patients.  The  indebtedness  of  the  Asylum  was 
$3,386  28.  The  available  funds  would  liquidate  this  debt, 
and  leave  a  balance,  in  favor  of  the  institution,  of  $161  93. 
The  number  of  patients  admitted  in  7  months  was  ...  76 

Number  recovered  and  discharged, 12 

Number  improved, 10 

Number  of  deaths, 1 

Number  discharged, 26 

Number  not  improved, 6 

The  trustees  say,  "  The  large  number  of  patients  admitted 
within  seven  months,  (i.  e.  76,)  proves  its  necessity  and  im- 
portance. Within  this  period,  it  has  removed  from  the  hands 
and  feet  of  the  insane  many  a  manacle  and  chain ;  it  has  fur- 
nished for  many,  who  were  previously  suffering  all  that  it  was 
possible  for  hirnian  beings  to  suffer,  a  pleasant  retreat,  where 
they  have  enjoyed  all  the  liberty  and  comfort  which  their  con- 
dition would  admit;  and  it  has  restored  husbands  to  wives^ 
wives  to  husbands,  children  to  parents,  and  parents  to  chil- 
dren, who  might  otherwise  have  dragged  out  a  miserable 
existence  in  incurable  insanity." 

Expense  per  week,  for  patients  from  abroad,  $2  50  ;  patients 
in  the  state,  $2  25. 

Dr.  Chandler's  report  is  modest  and  sensible,  highly  cred- 
itable to  his  good  sense  and  judgment ;  and  we  unite  with 
him  very  truly  in  saying,  this  Asylum  has  made  a  successful 
beginning. 

Since  the  above  was  written,  the  second  report  of  the  New 
Hampshire  Asylum  has  been  received.  It  is  a  handsomely- 
printed  document,  of  32  pages  octavo,  and  contains  the  reports 
of  the  visitors,  trustees,  and  superintendent.     It  speaks  only 
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of  prosperity  and  success,  no  adverse  circumstances  having 
occurred  to  cast  a  gloom  over  the  institution.  The  only  thing 
regretted  by  all  is,  that  the  measure  proposed  last  year,  of 
erecting  a  lodge-building  for  violent  and  noisy  patients,  has 
not  yet  been  carried  into  execution.  All  agree  in  opinion  in 
regard  to  its  importance,  and  urge  importunately  upon  the 
legislature  to  make  immediate  provision  for  it. 

The  whole  number  of  patients  admitted  during  the  second 

year,  was 104 

Number  enjoying  the  benefits  during  the  year,  ....  151 

Number  at  the  commencement  of  the  year, 47 

Number  at  the  close  of  the  year, 70 

Whole  number  admitted  from  the  beginning, 180 

Whole  number  discharged, 110 

Whole  number  recovered  and  discharged, 49 

Whole  number  otherwise  discharged, 61 

Per  cent,  of  recoveries  in  recent  cases  ;  males,  •  •  •  •     76^ 

females,  .  .  .     77^ 
"      "      "        "         "chronic cases;  males,  ....     20 

females,  .  .  •      9^ 

Dr.  Chandler  notices,  with  regret,  that  successful  treatment 
in  particular  cases  has  been  prevented  by  premature  removals. 
He  says,  20  have  left  partisdiy  restored,  many  of  whom,  by 
longer  perseverance  in  remedies,  would  have  been  entirely 
jrestored.  The  principal  reason  of  premature  removals,  he 
«ays,  is  pecuniary  inability  —  showing  the  value  and  impoi* 
tance  of  charitable  provision  for  this  class  of  cases. 

Among  the  supposed  causes  of  insanity^  of  those  received  last 
fear.  Dr.  Chandler  gives  the  following  :  —  III  health,  20 ;  re- 
ligion, (false  religion,  we  suppose,)  10 ;  pecuniary  embarrass- 
ment, 7 ;  taking  cold,  6 ;  disappointed  ambition,  5 ;  intemper- 
ance, 4 ;  watching  with  and  care  of  the  sick,  3  ;  bard  work,  3 ; 
domestic  affliction,  3 ;  unknown,  43. 

In  regard  to  the  occupation  of  the  patients  before  they  came 
to  the  Asylum,  out  of  104,  19  were  farmers,  23  were  house- 
keepers, and  29  were  daughters  of  farmers,  living  mostly  at 
home. 

In  regard  to  the  dvil  condition  of  patients,  44  were  mar- 
ried, 53  unmarried,  and  7  were  widowers  and  widows. 

Dr.  Chandler  says,  — 

''It  is  admitted  to  be  trae,  that  there  are  more  insane  in  ringfle  life  than  in 
the  oumried-  life."  «  The  disproportion,''  he  says,  "  arisee  mainly,  in  his  appre- 
hension, from  the  fact  that  many  become  insane  previous  to  the  time  when 
Kg&  and  other  circumstances  would  have  favored  a  matrimonial  connection* 
Aoite  a  large  share  of  all  become  insane  before  the  age  of  20  or  !i25.    The 
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tddhioinl  cares  which  a  family  impoBes  upon  an  individual,  bring  with  them 
a  fixedness  of  purpose,  that  conduces  to  serenity  of  mind;  while  the  loneli- 
ness of  celibacy  unsettles  the  purposes  of  life,  which  renders  the  mind  un- 
stable." 

The  same  principles  govera  Dr.  Chandler  now  as  when  he 
was  at  Worcester. 

The  farm  has  yielded  produce  valued  at  $568  92.  Much 
labor  has  been  performed  both  by  male  and  female  patients. 
Many  of  the  patients  are  fond  of  reading,  and  vety  acceptable 
donations  of  pamphlets,  papers,  and  books,  are  gratefully  ac- 
knowledged. House  plants  are  cultivated.  Occasional  re- 
ligious services  are  attended  on  the  afternoon  of  the  Sabbath, 
which  some  of  the  clergy  of  the  village  have  been  kind  enough 
to  conduct ;  and  more  than  50  of  the  patients  have  attended 
the  meetings  at  some  of  the  churches  in  the  village,  without 
disturbance  to  others,  and  with  great  benefit  to  themselves. 

On  the  whole,  the  New  Hampshire  Asylum,  at  the  end  of 
the  second  year,  appears  to  be  a  most  worthy  member  of  the 
family  of  Asylums. 


VERMONT  ASYLUM  FOR  THE  INSANE. 

The  seventh  annual  report  of  this  institution  has  been 
received,  and  is  a  closely-printed  document  of  12  pages  oc- 
tavo, and  embraces  the  reports  of  the  trustees  and  superin- 
tendent.    It  speaks  only  of  success. 

Whole  number  of  patients  enjoying  its  benefits  last  year,  224 

Number  at  the  commencement  of  the  year, 1 13 

Number  at  the  close  of  the  year, 136 

Number  received  during  the  3rear,     Ill 

Number  recovered, 51 

Number  of  deaths, 11 

Whole  number  received  from  the  first, 536 

Whole  number  recovered, 230 

Whole  number  discharged, 399 

Institution  opened  in 1836 

A  commissioner  has  been  appointed,  to  receive  applications, 
which  is  a  measure  of  excellent  utility.  To  him  the  select- 
men of  towns  can  make  application  at  all  times.  The  state 
is  small,  many  are  received  annually,  many  are  cured,  the 
expense  is  moderate  of  each  patient,  and  the  institution  sup- 
ports itself;  so  that  we  see  how  benevolence  and  enterprise 
have  gained  an  important  ascendency  in  Vermont,  in  the  man- 
agement of  this  alarming  disease  of  insanity. 

Expense  of  patients,  $2  a  week,  or  $100  a  year.     Total 

Dd2 
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expense,  $13,050  15;  total  income,  $13,493  61;   balance  in 
favor  of  the  institution,  $448  46. 

For  employment,  they  have  a  farm  and  garden,  a  shoe  shop, 
a  joiner^s  shop,  and  an  editor's  table.  Whether  the  printing 
of  the  Weekly  Journal,  in  the  Vermont  Asylum,  is  done  with- 
in the  walls  of  the  establishment,  we  are  not  informed.  It  is 
a  novel  and  very  useful  appendage  to  an  Insane  Asylum.  We 
wish  Dr.  Rockwell  great  success  in  all  his  economical,  prac* 
tical,  and  useful  designs  for  the  benefit  of  the  insane.  The 
history  of  the  institution  under  his  care  has  been  one  of  unin- 
terrupted prosperity. 


McLEAN  ASYLUM  AT  CHARLESTOWN,  MASS. 

This  noble  institution,  under  the  care  of  Dr.  Bell,  sustains 
its  high  character.  The  class  of  patients  sent  to  this  institu- 
tion, on  account  of  its  excellent  accommodations,  is  of  a  high 
order. 

Whole  number  receiving  its  benefits  last  year,    ....     260 

Number  at  the  commencement  of  the  year, 131 

Number  at  the  close  of  the  year, 134 

Number  received  during  the  year, 127 

Number  recovered  during  the  year, 63 

Much  improved,  8 ;  improved,  17, 25 

Number  of  deaths, 18 

Whole  number  admitted  from  the  first, 2,269 

Whole  number  recovered  from  the  first, 1,020 

Number  not  improved,  last  year, '.       15 

Institution  opened  in 1818 

''  The  number  admitted,  the  average  of  the  house,  and  the 
number  at  the  close  of  the  year,  are  almost  exactly  the  same  as 
during  the  previous  year."  The  institution  "has  never  yet 
been  obliged  to  refuse  an  application."  Notwithstanding  the 
successful  operation  of  the  institutions  in  Maine  and  New 
Hampshire,  there  has  been  no  falling  off  in  the  average  house- 
hold at  the  McLean  Asylum.  Patients  "are  seldom  pre- 
maturely removed,  which  was  formerly  one  of  the  greatest 
trials ; "  because  "  the  means  for  their  support  are  now  per- 
manently secured  by  the  understandingly  adapted  benefaction 
of  a  late  member  of  the  board "  of  trustees.  "  No  consid- 
erable change  has  been  made  in  the  general  care  and  mode  of 
treatment.  The  guiding  star  of  our  system,"  says  Dr.  Bell, 
"has,  as  far  as  possible,  been  kindness  and  occupation."  Dr* 
Bell   "is  still  satisfied  that  no  amount  of  human  aid  will 
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ahnttjps  Mudw  tbe  entire  disuse  of  penional  festraints  advisa- 
Ue."  His  report  abounds  in  important  results  of  observation 
Jild  experience,  in  the  oare  of  more  than  1000  patients,  to  which 
we  refer  all  who  wish  for  instruction  on  the  subjeeti 

By  the  stewaod's  statement,  it  appears  that  the  expenses  of 
the  ittBtitmian  iuvvie  been  $22,257  55. 


BOSTON  LUNATIC  HOSPITAL. 

The  report  of  the  superintendent,  Dr.  Stedman,  was  pre- 
sented to  the  city  government  on  the  1st  of  July.     It  was 
published  as  City  Document  No.  27,  in  an  octavo  pampUet  of 
-aSpages. 

Whole  number  of  patients  admitted, 959 

Number  receiving  the  benefits  last  year, 15T 

Number  admitted  last  year, 62 

Number  admitted  from  October  to  July, 40 

Number  under  treatment    ^'       "     ^     147 

Number  discharged,  '<       "^     '<     38 

Number  restoared,  ''       ^      «    , 22 

Impraved,  2 ;  unimproved,  5 ;  died, ' 9 

Of  157,  in  iiift  fiospilad  last  year,  there  were  aliens    •  •    85 

Natives  of  Massachusetts  and  other  etates, 20 

Native  citizens  of  Boston, 52 

Of  those  received  in  8  months,  married,  21 ;  unmap- 

jded,  19, 40 

Of  those  in  ihe  Hospital  who  eould  not  read  or  write,  •     32 

Capacity  for  hard  labor,  30  ;  light  ditto, 30 

Gould  not  .be  induced  to  labor,  IS ;  unable, 33 

Received  from  July,  1840,  to  July,  1841, 49 

«  "       «      1841,  «     «      1842, .  • 44 

u  «       «      1842,  *<    "      1843, 62 

Of  the  108  patieiits  remaining  July  1,  1843,  "  probably  net 
xnoee  than  10  will  ever  recover ;  " — euoh  is  the  opinion  of  the 
sapecintendent ;  still,  many  of  them  have  capacity  for  labor, 
and,  as  the  superintendent  says,  it  is  much  to  be  regyetted 
Ihat  so  little  opportunity  is  afforded  the  patients  for  labor. 
The  institution  has  only  five  acres  of  land,  and  of  this  '^  three 
fifths  are  occupied  with  buildings,  yard,  paths,  and  wharf." 
The  want  of  work-shops,  and  a  lodge-buildtng,  mentioned  in 
ihe  report,  has  been  provided  for  by  the  city.  ^  The  generd 
Iseatment,  both  moral  and  medicinal,"  the  superintendent  says, 
^'liaa  been  the  same  as  in  other  establishments  of  the  kind. 
No  coneeaimeBt,  no  artifice,  no  form  of  tyranny,  no  display  of 
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brute  force,  nothing,  in  short,  will  control  them  like  the  convic- 
tion, that,  in  our  attempts  to  govern  them,  we  are  practising 
the  precept,  'Whatsoever  ye  would  that  men  should  do  to 
you,  do  ye  even  so  to  them.' " 

Favors  of  many  friends  in  performing  religious  services,  in 
supplying  literary  and  religious  papers  and  books,  and  making 
friendly  visits,  are  gratefully  acknowledged.  The  institution 
is  an  honor  and  blessing  to  the  city. 


8TAT£  LUNATIC  HOSPITAL  AT  WORCESTER. 

This  institution  has  been  established  11  years.  ''From  the 
laying  of  the  foundation  stone  to  this  day.  Heaven  seems  to 
have  directed  the  undertaking,  and  to  have  crowned  with  its 
mercies  the  entire  work." 

Number  of  patients  at  the  commencement  of  the  last 

year, 238 

Number  received  during  the  year, 220 

Number  remaining  at  the  close  of  the  year, 255 

Number  receiving  its  benefits  during  the  year, 475 

Number  recovered  during  the  year, 116 

Discharged  improved,  32 ;  ditto,  harmless  and  incura- 
ble, 24, 56 

Sent  to  House  of  Correction,  for  want  of  room,  by 

trustees, 2 

Discharged  by  courts,  6 ;  by  trustees,  (private  patient,)  1,       7 

Average  number  of  patients, 244 

Deaths, 22 

Recovered  cases  of  less  duration  than  one  year,    ....     84 
"  "     "  greater  duration  than  one  year, ...    32 

Applications  have  been  made  for  the  admission  of  157  pa- 
tients who  were  not  received  at  the  time,  and  of  98  who  have 
not  been  received  at  any  time,  for  want  of  room. 

The  expenses  of  the  Hospital  have  been  ....  027,914  12 
Receipts  from  cities,  towns,  and  individuals,  .  .  026,930  83 

Cash  on  hand,  balance  to  new  account, 03,108  68 

Amount  appropriated  for  current  expenses,  by  the  legislature, 
March  3,  1842,  remains  in  the  state  treasury,  and  no  addi- 
tional appropriation  was  required  for  the  present  year. 

We  might  occupy  a  large  space  in  our  report  from  the  rich 
pages  of  knowledge  and  experience  in  the  last  report  of  the 
Worcester  Hospital ;  but  we  must  refer  to  the  report  itself,  as 
one  of  the  most  valuable  ever  published ;  and  only  add  the 
two  following  tables,  showing  the  causes  of  insanity :  — 
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C*rsEB  at  InSAinTT,  amd  CiaciMSTi^cEB  cohhected  with  Caubks  and 
Fbxdispobitiom  to  iHBAnrrr. 


IntempentDce, 939 

ID  health, 279 

Masturtiatioii, 133 

Domestic  afflictuuM, 179 

Religious, 148 

Proi»rty, 98 

Dinppointed  affectioa 64 

Dis-ippointed  unbilion, 33 

Epilepsy 45 

Puerperal, 47 

Woands  on  the  head, 21 

Abuse  of  imiff  sod  tobacco^  ...  6 

JedouBj, 5 


Pri^ht, H 

Heraditaiy,  or  baring  inniw  an- 

ceston  or  kindred, SD3 

Periodical, >  356 

Homicidal, 20 

Have  committed  homicidej  ....    15 

Suicidal, 188 

Have  committed  suicide, 8 

Have  daA  hair,  eyea,  and  com- 
plexion,   568 

Hai«  light  hair,  eye*,  and  com- 
{riezioo, 608 


Arinng  from  phymcal  causes, 

Arising  from  moral  causes, 

Many  Dot  classed. 


Pia  Ceitt.  or  Ckeb  from  the  >ost  FEomNEifT  Caubeb  bach  Yeak. 


STATU  LUNATIC  ASYLUM  AT  DTICA,  N.  T. 

This  Asylum  vas  opened,  under  the  care  of  Dr.  Brigham, 
on  the  16th  of  January,  1843.  The  first  annual  report  is  the 
Assembly's  printed  Document  No.  21,  containing  report  of  the 
managers,  treasurer,  and  superintendent,  in  an  octavo  pamphlet 
of  66  pages. 

In  ten  and  a  half  months,  there  were  admitted  to  the  Asylum 
276 ;  of  whom  S3  recovered,  and  were  discharged,  14  were 
improved,  6  were  unimproved,  and  7  died.  "The  institution 
has  been  entirely  exempt  from  fevers,  dysentery,  or  other  seri- 
ous affections  of  the  bowels,  and  from  catarrhal  com^Jaints." 
This  is  attributed,  by  Dr.  Brigham,  to  the  thick  walls  of  the 
building,  and  the  great  space  enclosed  by  them,  which  pre- 
serves a  largo  body  of  air  of  nearly  the  same  temperature. 
"  We  were  not,"  he  says,  "  at  all  oppressed  by  the  heat  of  sum- 
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mer,  aad  we  know  nothing  of  the  severity  of  winter."  Evi- 
dence of  good  health  is  found  in  the  following :  -^  Total 
weight  of  276  patients,  on  admission,  34,856;  increase  in 
weight  of  all  received,  1,029  pounds.  With  the  exception  of 
2,  all  discharged  cured  had  gained  flesh,  some  of  them  from 
10  to  18  pounds,  one  37  pounds. 

Of  the  civil  condition,  Dr.  Brigham  gives  140  married,  and 
125  single ;  7  widowers,  and  4  widows.  This  is  a  different 
result  from  what  is  commonly  seen  in  reports  of  Insane 
Asylums. 

The  supposed  causes  of  insanity  at  this  Asylum  are,  religious 
Aftxiety^  50;  ill  health,  46;  unknown,  40;  puerperal,  20;  loss 
of  property,  17;  doubtful,  15;  excessive  study,  12;  intem- 
pewnce,  10 ;  death  of  kindred,  10  ;  fright,  7  ;  Milleriam,  7 ; 
abuse  of  husband,  5 ;  perplexity  of  business,  5 ;  disappointed 
ambition,  3  ;  epilepsy,  3 ;  seduction,  3  ;  blows  on  the  head,  3 ; 
disappointment  in  love,  4 ;  masturbation,  3 ;  political  excite- 
ment, 2 ;  jealousy,  2.  —  Dr.  Brigham  says,  "  We  find  no  advice 
80  useful,  to  tho^  who  are  predisposed  to  insanity,  or  to  those 
who  have  recovered  from  an  attack,  as  carefully  to  avoid  every 
thing  likely  to  cause  loss  of  sleep ;  to  pass  their  evenings  tran- 
quilly at  home,  and  to  retire  early  to  rest."  He  says,  also^ 
that  ''  it  is  an  excellent  rule  for  every  person  to  follow,  that, 
ithen  the  mind  is  foimd  constantly  dwelling  on  one  subject,  to 
strive  to  withdraw  it,  and  to  become  interested  iif  some  other,  for 
&  paf  t  of  the  time  at  least,  and  to  let  no  one  subject,  however 
important,  wholly  engross  the  thoughts."  We  refer  the  reader 
to  six  pages  of  important  remarks  on  the  causes  of  insanity, 
and  the  means  of  preventing  it,  in  Dr.  Brigham's  report,  begin- 
ning on  the  top  of  the  30th  page. 


PENlfSTLVAlVIA  AOSPITAL  FOR  THE  INSANE. 

Thomas  S.  Kirkbride,  superintendent.  Last  report,  a  bean- 
tifully-printed  octavo  pamphlet  of  38  pages,  having  before  the 
title-page  an  elegant  copperplate  engraving  of  the  buildings. 
The  pamphlet  contains  only  the  very  able  report  of  the  super- 
intendent. Both  the  lodges  and  the  main  building  have  been 
occupied  regularly  during  the  y^ar. 

There  have  been  restored  to  their  families,  in  the  full 
enjoyment  of  health, 66 

Many  others  have  been  materially  improved. 

Number  in  the  Hospital  at  the  commencement  of  the 
last  year, 118 
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Number  in  the  Hospital  at  the  close  of  the  year,  ....  132 
In  1841,  there  were  admitted  83  patients;   in  1842, 

111;  in  1843,  140. 
Total  number  under  caie,  in  1841,  176  ;  in  1842,  238 ; 
in  1843,  268. 

Of  126  discharged  in  1843,  cured, 68 

"     "  "  "      "     much  improved, 7 

«     "  "  "      "     improved, 14 

"     "  "  "      "    stationary, 20 

"     "  "  "      "    died, 17 

The  report  contains  13  valuable  tables,  showing  the  sex, 
age,  occupation,  civil  condition,  nativity,  causes  of  disease,  &c. 
The  report  is  a  rich  and  instructive  document. 


MARYLAND  HOSPITAL. 

The  first  published  report  of  this  institution  has  been  re- 
ceived the  last  year.  It  is  a  handsome  octavo  pamphlet  of  24 
pages*  It  consists  of  the  report  of  the  president  of  the  board 
of  visitors ;  the  report  of  the  physician,  Dr.  Fisher ;  and  the 
report  of  the  chaplain.  As  the  institution  has  now  commenced 
publishing  its  reports,  we  hope  it  will  never  fail  to  publish  them. 
Publicity  is  the  life  of  correction  and  improvement.  Although 
reports  have  been  annually  presented  to  the  board  of  visitors, 
there  has  never  been  one  published  till  the  present  time.  The 
report  of  Dr.  Fisher,  the  superintendent,  is  a  valuable  document. 

The  institution  was  at  first  designed  for  the  benefit  of  the 
sick  generally,  as  well  as  the  insane,  and,  while  devoted  to  gen- 
eral purposes,  up  to  the  year  1816,  $154,000  had  been  raised 
for  its  benefit.  By  an  act  of  the  legislature  of  1834,  $30,000 
were  granted  for  its  enlargement,  and  its  benefits  were  con- 
fined to  lunatics.  The  whole  amount  expended,  up  to  the 
present  time,  is  nearly  $200,000.  The  grounds  are  about  10 
acres,  handsomely  laid  off  in  gardens  and  pleasure  walks. 

The  health  of  the  institution  has  been  good.  The  deaths 
have  been  5^  per  cent.  only.  The  recoveries  have  been,  in 
cases  of  less  duration  than  12  months,  82  per  cent.  "  The 
institution  continues  to  be  furnished  with  such  means  and 
appliances  as  are  now  generally  employed."  Religious  ex- 
ercises in  the  chapel  are  -regularly  attended  on  the  Sabbath. 
"  Occupation,  exercise,  and  amusement,  are  varied  according  to 
the  taste  and  inclination  of  the  patients."  A  carpenter's  shop, 
gardening,  and  various  household  duties,  afford  requisite  em- 
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ploytnent  for  those  who  afe  willing  to  work.  A  select  library, 
with  daily  papers  and  periodicals,  is  furnished.  A  school,  on  a 
small  scale,  as  an  experiment,  has  been  introduced,  and  is 
spoken  of  very  favorably  by  Dr.  Pisher.  "Music,  instru- 
mental and  vocal,  is  much  practised."  Dr.  Fisher  thinks  that 
nothing  but  absolute  necessity  should  justify  absolute  restraint. 
"Punishment  is  totally  repudiated."  "If,"  says  Dr.  Pisher, 
with  Esquirol,  "  you  wish  to  benefit  the  insane  person,  you 
must  love  him  and  devote  yourself  to  him."  Excellent  attend- 
ants have  been  secured.  "  The  diet  of  the  patients  i&  substantial 
and  abundant."  "  Nearly  all  the  inmates  eat  at  table."  "  The 
bedrooms  are  large  and  well  ventilated,  and  warmed  in  Winter 
with  heated  air."  Grateful  acknowledgments  are  made  to  24 
clergymen,  of  four  different  denominations,  by  name,  for  their 
acceptable  services.  Our  good  old  friend,  Stephen  Wil- 
liams, is  honored  in  the  report  as  the  man  who  commenced 
this  labor  of  love  in  1840,  and  continued  his  gratuitous  services 
for  many  months.  May  he  long  live  to  lead  all  denomina- 
tions of  Christians  in  Baltiniord  in  .good  works,  where  they 
might  not  think  of  going  except  for  him !  The  Rev.  J.  N. 
McTilton,  of  the  Episcopal  church,  and  the  Rev.  Mr.  Hamil- 
ton, of  the  Methodist  church,  now  officiate  with  much  regu- 
larity in  the  morning  and  afternoon. 

Niunber  of  patients,  January,  1843,  80 ;  admitted  during 
the  year,  62 ;  whole  number  under  care,  142.  Recovered,  45 ; 
improved,  3 ;  not  improved,  5 ;  died,  8 ;  remaining  at  the  end 
of  the  year,  81.  Of  45  recent  cases,  37  recovered ;  of  98  old 
clBises,  only  8  recovered.  Of  all  the  patients  in  the  house,  93 
were  single,  25  married,  14  were  widows,  and  8  were  widow- 
-ers.  The  principal  causes  of  disease,  as  far  as  known,  were, 
26  from  intemperance,  18  from  ill  health,  10  from  masturba- 
tion, 7  from  constitutional  infirmity,  7  from  domestic  trouble, 
6  from  religious  excitement,  6  from  pecuniary  losses^  5  from 
Want  of  employment. 

Whole  number  admitted  in  10  years, 649 

"  "         recovered        "      "       276 

"  "        discharged      "      «       668 

"  **        died  "      "       60 

Per  cent,  of  recoveries  "      "       48.7 

"       "       «  deaths  "      " 10.5 

Suicide  in  10  years 1 
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EASTERN   ASTLUM  OF  VIRGINIA. 

This  institutiort,  located  in  the  city  of  Williamsbui^,  has 
published,  the  last  year,  for  the  first  time,  a  report,  wholly  pre- 
pared by  Dr.  Gault,  the  intelligent  superintendent,  in  an  octavo 
pamphlet  of  43  pages.  As  we  have  had,  and  shall  have,  occa- 
sion to  allude  to  this  report  elsewhere,  we  must  be  brief  in  our 
notice  of  it  here. 

Whole  number  of  patients  receiving  benefit, 136 

Six  of  the  male  patients,  and  nine  of  the  females^  were 

colored  persons. 
Number  of  patients  on  the  1st  of  January,  1843,    .  .     93 

Number  received  during  the  year, 42 

Number  discharged, •  •  .  . 13 

Number  of  deaths,  14,  or  lOJ  per  cent. 

Number  of  patients  at  the  close  of  the  year, 109 

Civil  Condition.  Unmarried,  77 ;  married,  47  ;  widows,  6 ; 
widowers,  5. 

Causes  of  Insanity.  Domestic  troubles,  9  ;  domestic  aiSic- 
tion,  8  ;  jealousy,  2 ;  disappointed  affection,  9 ;  religious  feel- 
ings, 8 ;  fright,  2 ;  anxiety  of  mind,  10 ;  loss  of  fortime,  1  ; 
excessive  attention  to  business,  1;  intemperance,  11;  use  of 
opium,  1 ;  ill  health,  16 ;  exposure  to  the  sun,  1. 

Occupation  before  Committal.  Farmers,  24;  laborers,  11 ; 
mechanics,  22. 

In  the  moral  management,  according  to  Dr.  Gault,  every 
thing  may  be  comprehended  under  kindness  and  occupation. 
Religious  services  are  established,  and  the  Rev.  Joseph  R.  S« 
Clarke  is  the  chaplain.  Aisummary  of  various  and  important 
improvements,  introduced  in  the  Eastern  Asylum  by  Dr.  Gault, 
during  the  last  year,  is  given  in  another  part  of  this  report.  It 
may  be  doubted  whether  any  institution  in  the  land  has  made 
greater  improvements. 


WESTERN  LUNATIC  ASYLUM  OF  VIRGINIA. 

The  sixteenth  annual  report,  for  1843,  of  this  institution, 
located  at  Staunton,  is  a  printed  pamphlet  of  42  pages,  octavo. 
It  contains  the  report  of  the  board  of  directors,  and  the  report 
of  the  superintendent.  It  is,  like  former  reports,  since  the  insti- 
tution has  been  under  the  care  of  Dr.  Stribling,  a  very  valuable 
document. 

Ee 
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Number  of  patients  at  the  commencement  of  the  year,  109 

Admitted  during  the  year, 46 

Remaining  at  the  end  of  the  year, 119 

Receiving  the  benefits  in  the  course  of  the  year, .  •  .  .  155 
Recovered,  23 ;  improved,  2 ;  unimproved,  1 ;  died,  7 ; 
eloped,  3. 

Number  admitted  in  7  years, 258 

Number  discharged  in  7  years, 162 

Cured,  in  7  years, 94 

Civil  Condition  of  Patients.  Single,  96;  married,  42; 
widowers,  8 ;  widows,  6 ;  unknown,  3. 

Principal  Causes  of  Insanity.  Ill  health,  31 ;  intemper* 
ance,  16 ;  masturbation,  5  ;  epilepsy,  8  ;  injury  to  the  head,  5; 
dissipation,  3  ;  religious  causes  of  all  kinds,  11 ;  domestic 
trouble,  7 ;  domestic  afflictions,  6  ;  hard  study,  6  ;  disappoint- 
ed love,  5  ;  death  of  friends,  3 ;  loss  of  property,  3  ;  pecuniary 
embarrassment,  3  ;  ungoverned  temper,  2. 


OHIO  LUNATIC  ASYLUM. 

The  fifth  annual  report  of  this  noble  institution,  located 
at  Columbus,  in  the  great  and  growing  state  of  Ohio,  under 
the  care  of  Dr.  William  M.  Awl,  is  an  octavo  pamphlet  of  78 
pages.  It  contains  the  report  of  the  directors,  and  the  very 
able  report  of  the  superintendent.  Two  additional  wings  are 
building  for  the  accommodation  of  100  patients.  When  fin- 
ished, the  institution  will  accommodate  345  patients,  and  be 
among  the  largest  in  the  country. 

Number  of  patients  in  5  years, 473 

of  whom,  259  were  old  cases,  and  214,  new  cases  ; 
349  were  paupers,  and  124,  pay  patients ;  226  were 
single,  203  married  ;  33  widows,  and  11  widowers. 

Whole  number  discharged  in  6  years, 325 

of  whom,  203  recovered,  18  were  improved,  61  were 
incurable,  2  were  idiotic,  and  51  died. 
Of  175  recent  cases,  154  recovered,  4  were  incurable, 
and  17  died.     Of  325  old  cases,  49  recovered,  67  were 
incurable,  and  34  died. 
Number  in  the  Asylum  at  the  end  of  the  last  year  .  •  .  142 

Number  admitted  during  the  year, 130 

Number  discharged  during  the  year, 59 

Per  cent,  of  recoveries  of  all  discharged, 64.40 

Per  cent,  of  recoveries  of  recent  cases  discharged,  •  •  100. 
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Per  cent,  of  deaths  the  last  year, 2.72 

Number  at  the  close  of  the  year, 148 

The  history  of  the  institution  is  one  of  great  prosperity* 
Dr.  Awl  says,  — 

^  Our  exemption  from  physical  suffering  has  been  extraordinary,  and  is,  no 
doubt,  in  a  great  degree,  attributable  to  our  excellent  arrangements  for  warb- 
iag  and  ventilating  the  buildings,  in  eveiy  part ;  the  wholesome  practice  of 
starting  fires  early  in  the  season,  and  at  all  tmies  in  chilly  and  damp  weather; 
thorough  cleanlineBS  and  regular  whitewashing,  in  all  the  apartments;  the 
coDq>letion  of  the  drainage,  in  all  directions,  upon  the  premises ;  constant  vigi- 
lance in  regard  to  the  detection  and  immediate  removal  of  all  noxious  and 
mpleasant  matters ;  together  with  a  careful  and  systematic  attention  to  the 
diet,  clothing,  and  person  of  every  patient  under  charge." 

**  With  an  avera^  number  of  147  inmates,  there  was  a  full  period  of  twelve' 
months  witliout  a  single  death.  Consequently,"  savs  Dr.  Awl,  « the  Asylum 
has  been  crowded  wiUi  patients  from  the  first  period  of  its  existence  ;  and  we 
have  constantly  been  pressed  with  applications  for  admission  fiir  beyond  otcr 
means  of  accommodatioa." 

The  legislature  of  Ohio,  "ever  prompt  in  the  cause  of 
humanity,"  passed  an  act  at  the  last  session,  appropriating 
$20,000  in  cash,  and  $25,000  in  convict  labor,  for  the  accom- 
modation of  200  incurable  patients. 

Dr.  AwPs  report,  as  usual,  contains  a  large  number  of  val" 
uable  tables,  from  which  we  give  the  following  results  :  — 

Aggregate  cost  of  supporting  25  old  cases, $35,464 

Aggregate  cost  of  25  recent  cases, *  .  .  •     $1,608 

Average  number  of  years  for  each  old  case  before 
admission  to  the  Asylum, 13 

Average  number  of  weeks  spent  in  the  Asylum  by 

each  recent  case, 21 

Average  cost  of  each  old  case,  before  admission  to 

the  Asylum, $1)^^8  ^^ 

Average  cost  of  each  recent  case  recovered  in  the 

Asylum, *.. $64  32 

Civil  Condition  of  the  Patients.  Single,  226;  married, 
203;  widows,  33;  widowers,  11. 

Supposed  remote  and  exciting  Causes  of  Insanity.  Intem- 
perance, 35 ;  ill  health,  79 ;  puerperal,  32 ;  constitutional, 
28 ;  intense  application,  5  ;  injuries  of  the  head,  6 ;  excessive 
joy,  1 ;  domestic  trouble,  28 ;  domestic  afflictions,  18 ;  disap- 
pointed love,  16 ;  jealousy,  6 ;  ill  treatment,  7 ;  seduction,  I ; 
fear  of  want,  4;  loss  of  property,  12;  religious,  of  all  kinds, 
67;  disappointment,  mortification,  &c.  14;  masturbation,  27; 
unknown,  63 ;  fright,  6  ;  indulgence  of  temper,  3. 
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PART  II. 


COUNTY  PRISONS. 

RUMBER    OF    PRISONERS,   IN    THE    NEW    ENOLAND     STATES, 
IN    PROPORTION    TO    THE    POPULATION. 

V 

In  Oxford  county,  Maine,  with  a  population,  in  1837,  of 
40,637,  there  were  but  5  persons,  of  all  descriptions,  in  Prison 
on  the  24th  of  April,  1844.  Only  19,  including  debtors,  had 
been  committed  to  Prison  during  the  year.  There  were  no 
debtors,  females,  colored  people,  or  juvenile  delinquents,  in 
Jail  at  the  date  above  mentioned.  There  had  been  only  6 
debtors  committed  during  the  year.  So  seldom  was  any 
youth  under  16  years  of  age  committed,  that  the  jailer  deems  a 
House  of  Refuge  for  this  class  uncalled  for.  There  was  1 
poor  lunatic  in  Jail,  who  had  been  there  three  years,  who 
was  acquitted  of  crime,  on  the  plea  of  insanity,  in  killing 
his  wife  and  two  children.  During  all,  or  nearly  all,  this  time, 
there  had  been  an  Asylum  in  the  state,  where  he  should  have 
been  placed.  After  so  long  delay,  the  legislature  provided  by 
law,  at  the  last  session,  that  he  should  be  sent  to  the  Asylum, 
and  supported  there  at  public  expense,  after  his  own  means 
were  exhausted. 

In  Kennebec  county,  Maine,  with  a  population,  in  1837, 
of  62,377,  there  were  in  Prison  at  Augusta,  the  only  shire 
town,  on  the  20th  of  April,  1844,  only  12 ;  58  criminals,  and 
19  debtors,  during  the  year.  1  debtor,  only,  in  Prison  at  the 
above  date ;  2  females,  no  colored  person,  and  only  1  youth 
under  16  years  of  age.  In  the  opinion  of  the  jailer,  no  House 
of  Refuge  was  required  for  juvenile  delinquents.  There  were 
2  lunatics,  of  whom  1  is  blind,  and  has  been  in  Prison 
since  July  30,  1835,  almost  9  years ;  and  the  other  since  July 
19,  1839,  almost  5  years.  The  keeper,  Mr.  Moore,  says,  he 
has  tried  to  get  them  into  the  Asylum,  but  could  not  succeed. 
Being  incurable  cases,  and  having  no  residence  in  the  state, 
they  are  supported  at  the  expense  of  the  state.  The  last- 
mentioned  lunatic,  who  has  been  in  the  Prison  almost  5  years, 
is  noisy  and  very  troublesome ;  the  first,  who  has  been  in  the 
Prison  almost  9  years,  is  idiotic  and  blind. 

In  Dover,  one  of  the  four  county  towns  of  Strafford  county^ 
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N.  H.J  with  a  population  of  5,449  in  the  town,  and  S8,910 
in  the  county,  there  were  but  6  persons  in  fhrison,  of  all 
classes,  on  the  23d  of  April,  1844 ;  between  30  and  40,  for  all 
offences,  during  the  past  year.  3  debtors,  only,  in  the  same 
time,  and  only  5  since  1841 ;  and  these  because  fears  of  ab- 
sconditig  were  entertained.  No  female,  or  colored  person,  or 
juvenile  delinquent  under  16  years  of  age.  Here,  too,  our 
satisfaction  is  marred  by  the  imprisonment  of  1  poor  lunatic, 
sat^ect  to  fits  of  insanity  of  from  1  to  6  weeks'  duratiosi,  and 
who  has  been  imprisoned  for  debt  more  than  2  years. 

In  Newport,  Sullivan  county^  N.  H.,  the  only  county 
town  in  a  county  containing,  in  1830,  19,669  inhabitants,  on 
the  27th  of  April,  1844,  there  was  only  1  person  in  Jail ;  no 
debtor,  female,  colored  person,  youth  under  16  years,  or  lu^ 
xiatic ;  19  only,  of  all  classes,  during  the  year,  of  whom  12 
were  debtors*  Of  the  debtors,  3  only  remained  in  Jail  oua 
ttigbt. 

In  Rutktndy  Vt.y  the  only  county  town  in  Rutland  cauaxty, 
containing  a  population,  in  1830,  of  31,294,  10  persona  were 
in  Jail,  on  the  26th  of  April,  1844,  ef  whom  1  waa  a 
debtor.  No  female,  colored  person,  youth  under  16,  or  lunatic ; 
no  House  of  Refuge  required ;  20  or  25  criminals  of  «aU 
classes,  during  the  year,  and  from  10  to  20  debtors. 

In  Newfane^  Vt,  the  only  county  town  in  Windham  opaui* 
tfff  containing  a  population,  in  1830,  of  28,746^  there  was 
no  person  in  Jail  on  the  19th  of  April,  1844.  There  had  been, 
during  the  year,  15  criminals  of  all  classes,  and  13  debtors] 
but  no  debtor  had  remained  in  Jail  one  night.  No  House  of 
R^uge  required  for  juvenile  delinquents ;  no  poor  lunatic  in 
Prison,  no  female,  or  colored  person. 

In  Chelsea,  Vt,  the  only  county  town  in  Orange  counifft 
containing  a  population,  in  1830,  of  27,285,  thei?e  were  3  per- 
sons in  Jail,  of  all  classes,  on  the  24th  o(  April,  1844 ;  bo 
female,  colored  person,  or  juvenile  delinquent.  No  House  of 
Refuge  required.  35  criminals,  and  28  debtors,  committed 
since  December,  1843.  2  debtors  in  Prison  on  the  24th 
of  April ;  5  debtors  in  Prison  one  night  during  the  year.  1 
poor  limatic,  who  has  been  6i  years  in  Prison,  insane  at  times, 
but  most  of  the  time  rational ;  can  only  be  sent  to  the  Asylum 
.  under  direction  of  the  court ;  remains  in  Prison. 

In  Montpelierj  VL,  the  only  county  town  in  Waihingian 
caimtj/y  containing  a  population,  in  1830,  of  21,378,  there 
were  5  persons  in  Jail  on  the  20th  of  April,  1844,  of  whom  .1 
was  a  debtor.  There  was  no  female,  colored  person,  youthi 
or  lunatic.    No  House  of  Refuge  required  for  juvenile  delin- 
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quents.  About  100  criminals,  of  all  classes,  committed  during 
the  year ;  about  75  debtors ;  but  the  debtors  usually  give 
bonds,  and  leave  the  same  day ;  they  are  committed  without 
remaining  in  Prison  one  night. 

In  Middlebury,  F/.,  the  only  county  town  of  Addison 
county  J  containing  a  population,  in  1830,  of  24,940,  there 
were  4  persons  in  Jail,  of  all  classes,  on  the  20th  of  April,  1844. 

In  Barnstable,  Mass.,  the  only  county  town  in  the  county 
of  the  same  name,  containing,  in  1837,  a  population  of  31,109^ 
there  were  3  persons  in  Jail  on  the  21st  of  April,  1844;  there 
was  no  debtor,  female,  colored  person,  juvenile  delinquent,  or 
poor  lunatic.  No  House  of  Refuge  is  required.  One  debtor 
only  has  been  committed  during  the  past  year,  and  this  one 
remained  in  Jail  only  one  night.  16  persons,  of  all  classes, 
had  been  committed,  including  the  1  debtor,  for  all  offences, 
during  the  year. 

In  Duke's  county,  at  Edgartoum^  Mass.,  with  a  popula« 
tion  of  3,785,  there  was  no  person  in  Jail  on  the  2d  of  May, 
1844.  There  were  only  5  persons  committed  during  the  year, 
for  all  offences,  and  no  debtor.  No  female,  colored  person, 
youth,  or  poor  lunatic.    No  House  of  Refuge  required. 

In  Newburyport,  Mass.,  one  of  the  three  county  towns  in 
Essex  county,  containing  a  population,  in  1837,  of  93,689,  and 
the  town  itself  containing  a  population,  in  1837,  of  6,741, 
there  was  but  1  person  in  Jail  at  the  date  of  the  returns  in 
April,  1844.  No  debtor,  female,  colored  person,  or  juvenile 
delinquent ;  the  only  person  in  Jail,  a  poor  lunatic,  who  bad 
been  in  Jail  3  years,  on  the  9th  of  December  last.  He  is 
thought,  by  his  friends,  unsafe  to  be  at  large.  He  has  been 
:at  the  Asylum  at  Worcester,  and  has  been  returned  as  incurable. 

In  Nantucket,  Mass.,  the  only  county  town  in  the  county 
of  the  same  name,  containing  a  population  of  9,048,  in  1837, 
on  the  19th  of  April,  1844,  there  was  only  I  person  in  Jail ; 
during  the  last  year,  only  5  criminals,  and  2  debtors.  At  the 
above  date,  no  debtor,  female,  colored  person,  youth,  or  pooc 
lunatic. 

In  Plymouth,  the  only  county  town  of  Plymouth  county, 
Mass.,  containing  a  population,  in  1837,  of  46,253,  there  were 
2  persons  in  Jail  on  the  19th  of  April,  1844.  24  persons  com- 
mitted for  crime  during  the  past  year ;  only  2  debtors  during 
the  same  time  ;  and  on  the  19th  of  April,  no  debtor,  female, 
colored  person,  juvenile  delinquent,  or  poor  lunatic,  in  Prison. 
No  House  of  Refuge  for  Juvenile  Delinquents  required. 

In  Dcdham,  Mass.,  the  only  county  town  of  Norfolk 
county,  containing  a  population,  in  1837,  of  50,399,  on  the 
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19th  of  April,  there  were  3  persons  in  Jail.  During  the  year, 
there  had  been  35  persons,  for  all  offences,  and  19  debtors. 
At  the  date  above  mentioned,  there  was  no  debtor,  female, 
colored  person,  youth,  or  poor  lunatic,  in  Prison. 

In  Greenfield,  Mass.,  the  only  county  town  in  Franklin 
county^  containing,  in  1837,  a  population  of  28,655,  on  the 
22d  of  April,  1844,  there  was  only  1  person  in  Prison  ;  during 
the  last  year,  36  persons,  for  all  offences,  and  14  debtors.  At 
the  above  date,  no  debtor,  female,  colored  person,  juvenile 
delinquent,  or  poor  lunatic,  in  Prison.  "  Not  much  use  for  a 
House  of  Refuge  for  Juvenile  Delinquents."  8  of  the  debtors 
committed  last  year  remained  in  Jail  one  night. 

In  Northampton,  Mass,,  the  only  county  town  of  Hamp- 
shire  county,  containing  a  population,  in  1837,  of  30,413,  on 
the  7th  of  May,  1844,  there  were  3  persons  in  Jail.  During 
the  year,  there  were  50  prisoners  confined  in  Jail,  of  whom  8 
were  debtors.  At  the  date  above  mentioned,  there  was  no 
debtor,  female,  colored  person,  juvenile  delinquent,  or  poor 
lunatic,  in  Prison.  No  House  of  Refuge  required  for  Juvenile 
Delinquents. 

In  Litchfield,  Conn.,  the  only  county  town  in  the  county 
of  the  same  name,  containing  a  population,  in  1830,  of  42,858, 
on  the  19th  of  April,  1844,  there  was  only  1  person  in  Prison. 
Whole  number  of  commitments,  from  April  21,  1843,  to  April 
21,  1844,  46.  No  debtor,  female,  colored  person,  or  poor 
lunatic,  remained  in  Jail  on  the  19th  of  April ;  the  only  pris- 
oner was  a  youth  of  1 4  years.  There  is  no  House  of  Refuge 
for  Juvenile  Delinquents  in  Connecticut.  The  subject  of  es- 
tablishing one  is  before  the  legislature.  During  the  past  year, 
no  debtor,  for  debt  on  Contract,  has  been  committed  to  Prison 
in  Litchfield  county ;  8  have  been  committed  for  military  fines. 

In  Danhury,  Conn,,  a  half-shire  town  in  Fairfield  county, 
Containing  a  population,  in  1830,  of  47,010,  there  were  3  per- 
sons in  Jail  on  the  20th  of  April,  1844.  20  persons  had  been 
committed  during  the  year.  No  debtor,  female,  colored  per- 
son, or  poor  lunatic,  was  in  Jail  on  the  20th  of  April  last ;  1 
juvenile  delinquent,  under  16  years  of  age.  The  jailer  thinks 
no  House  of  Refuge  is  required  for  this  class. 

In  Brooklyn,  Conn,,  the  only  county  town  in  Windham 
county,  containing  a  population  of  27,082,  on  the  18th  of 
April,  1844,  there  were  9  persons  in  Prison.  Whole  number 
committed  during  the  year,  55.  There  was  no  debtor,  female, 
youth  under  16,  or  poor  lunatic,  in  Jail,  on  the  18th  of  April 
last.  No  person  had  been  committed  during  the  year  for  debt 
on  contract,  but  2  had  been  committed  for  military  fines. 
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TABULAR  VIEW  OF  TWENTY  COUNTY  PRISONS. 
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1  prisoner to       8,238  souls,  in  April,  1844. 

1  prisoner "  714     "       "  the  whole  year. 

1  debtor "    100,230      "       "   AprU,  1844 

1  female "  300,692     "       "      "  " 

1  youth  under  16  "  200,461      ''       "      "  « 

1  poor  lunatic.  .  .  "  100,290      "       "      "  '^ 


NEGLECT  OF  MORAL  AND  RELIGIOUS  INSTRUCTION  IN 

COMMON  JAILS. 


The  keeper  of  the  Prison  in  Oxford  county ^  Paris ,  Af^., 
under  date  April  24,  1844,  says,  every  room  is  supplied  with  a 
Bible,  but  there  is  no  religious  service  on  the  Sabbath,  and  no 
Sabbath  school. 

The  keeper  of  the  Prison  in  Kennebec  county,  at  Augusta^ 
Me.,  under  date  April  20,  1844,  says,  every  room  is  supplied 
with  a  Bible ;  but  there  is  no  religious  service  on  itbe  Sabbath, 
and  no  Sabbath  school. 
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The  keeper  of  the  Prison  in  Strafford  county,  at  Dover^ 
N,  H,y  under  date  April  17,  1844,  says,  every  room  is  supplied 
with  a  Bible ;  hot  there  never  has  been  a  religious  service  on 
the  Sabbath,  and  there  is  no  Sabbath  school. 

The  keeper  of  the  Prison  in  Sullivan  county,  at  Newport, 
N,  H.J  says,  every  room  is  supplied  with  a  Bible ;  but  there  is 
no  religious  service  on  the  Sabbath,  and  no  Sabbath  school. 

The  keeper  of  the  Prison  in  Rutland  county,  at  Rutland, 
Vt,  under  date  April  26,  1844,  says,  every  room  is  supplied 
with  a  Bible ;  but  there  is  no  religious  service  on  the  Sabbath, 
and  no  Sabbath  school. 

The  keeper  of  the  Prison  in  Windham  county,  Vt.,  says, 
every  room  is  supplied  with  a  Bible  ;  but  there  is  no  religious 
service  on  the  Sabbath,  and  no  Sabbath  school. 

The  keeper  of  the  Prison  in  Orange  county,  Vt,,  under  date 
April  24,  1844,  says,  every  room  is  supplied  with  a  Bible ;  but 
there  is  no  religious  service  on  the  Sabbath,  and  no  Sabbath 
school. 

The  keeper  of  the  Prison  in  Washington  county,  Mont- 
pelier,  Vt.,  under  date  April  20,  1844,  says,  every  room  is  not 
supplied  with  a  Bible,  and  there  is  no  religious  service  on  the 
Sabbath,  and  no  Sabbath  school. 

The  keeper  of  the  Prison  in  Addison  county,  Middlebury, 
Vt.,  imder  date  April  20,  1844,  says,  every  room  is  supplied 
with  a  Bible  ,*  but  there  is  no  religious  service  on  the  Sabbath| 
and  no  Sabbath  school. 

The  keeper  of  the  Prison  in  Barnstable  county,  Barnstable^ 
Mass.,  under  date  April  21,  1844,  says,  every  room  is  supplied 
with  a  Bible  ;  but  there  is  no  religious  service  on  the  Sabbath, 
and  no  Sabbath  school. 

The  keeper  of  the  Prison  in  Duke^s  county,  at  Edgartown^ 
Mass.,  under  date  May  2,  1844,  says,  every  room  is  supplied 
with  a  Bible  ;  but  there  is  no  religious  service  on  the  Sabbath, 
and  no  Sabbath  school. 

The  keeper  of  the  Prison  at  Newburyport,  Mass.,  under 
date  April,  1844,  says,  every  room  has  a  Bible ;  but  there  is  no 
religious  service  on  the  Sabbath,  and  no  Sabbath  school. 

The  keeper  of  the  Prison  at  Nantucket,  Mass.,  under  date 
April  19,  1844,  says,  every  room  is  not  supplied  with  a  Bible  ; 
it  is  unknown  to  him  whether  prisoners  are  supplied  with  a 
Bible  when  in  their  rooms*;  and  there  is  no  religious  service 
on  the  Sabbath,  and  no  Sabbath  school. 

The  keeper  of  the  Prison  in  Plymouth  county,  Mass.,  under 
date  April  19,  1844,  says,  the  prisoners  are  supplied  with  the 
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Bible  when  in  their  rooms ;  but  there  is  no  religious  servipe  on 
the  Sabbath,  and  no  Sabbath  school. 

The  keeper  of  the  Prison  in  Norfolk  county ^  at  Dedham.^ 
Mass.^f  under  date  April  19,  1844,  says,  every  room  is  supplied 
with  a  Bible,  and,  when  a  number  are  in  Prison,  persons  fre- 
quently call,  on  the  Sabbath,  to  distribute  tracts,  and  hold 
religious  conTersation  with  the  prisoners ;  but  no  regular  ser* 
vice  — no  Sabbath  school.     The  Jail  is  frequently  empty. 

The  keeper  of  the  Prison  in  Franklin  county,  Greenfield, 
Mass.,  under  date  April  22,  1844,  says,  every  room  has  a 
Bible ;  but  there  is  no  religious  service  on  the  Sabbath,  except 
occasionally,  and  no  Sabbath  school. 

The  keeper  of  the  Prison  in  Hampshire  county,  at  North" 
ompton,  Mass.,  under  date  May  7,  1844,  says,  every  room  is 
supplied  with  a  Bible ;  but  there  is  no  religious  service  on  the 
Sabbath,  and  no  Sabbath  school. 

The  keeper  of  the  Prison  in  Ldtchfield  county,  at  Litchfield, 
Conn.,  under  date  April  23,  1844,  says,  every  room  is  supplied 
with  a  Bible ;  but  there  is  no  religious  service  on  the  Sabbath, 
and  no  Sabbath  school. 

The  keeper  of  the  Prison  at  Danbury,  Conn.,  under  date 
April  20,  1844,  says,  not  quite  every  room  is  supplied  with  a 
Bible ;  the  prisoners  are  not  supplied  with  the  Bible  when  in 
their  rooms ;  and  there  is  no  religious  service  on  the  Sabbath, 
and  no  Sabbath  school. 

The  keeper  of  the  Prison  at  Brooklyn,  Conn,,  under  date 
April  23,  1844,  says,  every  room  is  supplied  with  a  Bible; 
there  is  a  religious  service  on  the  Sabbath,  in  the  summer  once 
in  two  weeksy  in  the  winter  not  so  often  ;  there  are  three  cler- 
gymen in  town,  who  take  their  turns,  —  Mr.  Huntington,  Mr. 
Camp,  and  Mr.  Celitson ;  but  there  is  no  Sabbath  school. 

In  18  County  Prisons,  out  of  20,  there  is  no  religious 
service  on  the  Sabbath,  and  no  Sabbath  school.  In  1  of  the 
20,  persons  frequently  call  to  hcdd  religious  conversation,  and 
distribute  tracts.  In  another  of  the  20,  three  clergymen  alter- 
nate in  performing  a  religious  service. 

In  1  out  of  20,  every  room  is  not  supplied  with  a  Bible,  and 
the  keeper  does  not  know  whether  the  prisoners  are  supplied 
when  in  their  roooos. 

In  1  out  of  20,  every  room  is  not  supplied,  but  the  prison- 
ers are  supplied  when  in  their  rooms. 

Thus  we  see  the  neglect  of  moral  and  religious  instruction 
in  County  Prisons. 

4» 
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DIMINUTION  OF  CRIME. 

In  Maine^  the  keeper  of  the  Prison,  Eleazer  C.  Shaw,  in 
Oxford  county,  at  Paris,  in  answer  to  the  question,  "  What 
has  been  the  effect  of  the  temperance  reformation  on  crime  ? " 
under  date  April  24,  1844,  says,  "Crime  has  greatly  dimin- 
ished." 

The  keeper  of  the  Prison,  Lewis  D.  Moore,  in  Kennebec 
county,  at  Augusta,  Me,,  in  answer  to  the  question,  "  Does 
crime  increase,  or  diminish  ?  "  under  date  April  20,  1844,  says, 
judging  from  the  number  of  prisoners  committed  for  the  last 
two  or  three  years,  and  previous  to  that,  '<  I  should  think  crime 
was  diminishing."  And  in  answer  to  the  question,  '*  What  are 
the  causes  of  this  diminution  ? "  he  says,  "  A  better  state  of 
society  in  all  respects,  particularly  caused  by  the  temperance 
Deform. '' 

In  New  Hampshire,  the  keeper  of  the  Prison,  James  Han- 
son, in  Strafford  county,  at  Dover^  in  answer  to  the  question, 
^  Does  crime  increase,  or  diminish  ? "  says,  under  date  April 
23,  1844,  "  Crime  decreases ;  "  and  in  answer  to  the  question, 
"  What  are  the  causes  of  this  diminution  ?  "  he  says,  "  The 
Washingtonian  movement,"  and  adds,  "petty  larceny,  com- 
mitted while  intoxicated,  diminishes  since  the  glorious  reform 
in  favor  of  temperance  —  the  effect  is  99  per  cent,  dimi- 
nution." 

The  keeper  of  the  Prison,  David  Harris,  in  Sullivan  county, 
Newport,  N,  H,,  under  date  April  29,  1844,  says,  "  Crime  di- 
minishes," and  assigns  as  the  cause,  the  "temperance  refor- 
mation." 

In  Vermont,  the  keeper  of  the  Prison  and  sheriff  in  Rutland 
county,  under  date  April  26,  1844,  says,  "  Crime  probably  di- 
minishes," and  assigns,  as  one  cause,  the  "temperance  refor- 
mation." 

The  keeper  of  the  Prison  in  Windham  coymty,  Ft,  William 
H.  Osgood,  under  date  April  19,  1844,  says,  "  Crime  dimin- 
ishes ;  the  effect  of  the  temperance  reformation  on  crime  is 
good."  "  As  this  is  a  mere  Jail,  the  business,  as  I  am  proud 
to  say  is  the  case  throughout  our  state,  is  very  small.  Present 
number  of  prisoners,  none.  No  debtor  in  Jail  a  single  night 
during  the  year." 

The  keeper  of  the  Prison,  Charles  Howes,  in  Orange  county j 
Chelsea,   Vt,  under  date  April  24,   1844,  says,   "Crime  in- 
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creases ;  and  assigns  the  temperance  reformation  as  one  of  the 
causes  "  ! ! ! 

The  keeper  of  the  Prison,  Gamaliel  Washburn,  in  Wash- 
ington county^  Montpelier,  Vt,  under  date  April  20,  1844, 
says,  "  Crime  diminishes ; "  thinks  "  temperance  is  the  cause ;  " 
and  says,  '^  the  temperance  reformation  has  done  much  for  the 
prevention  of  crime." 

The  keeper  of  the  Prison,  J.  Dorrance,  in  Addison  cminty^ 
Ft,  Under  date  April  16,  1844,  says,  "  Crime  diminishes ; " 
"  the  reason  is,  the  cause  of  temperance  prevails ;  "  and  says, 
"  The  effect  of  the  temperance  reformation  on  crime  has  been 
great." 

In  Massachusetts^  the  keeper  of  the  Prison,  Charles  Lewis, 
in  Barnstable^  writes,  under  date  April  21,  1844,  that  he 
'^ thinks  crime  diminishes;"  that  ''one  cause  of  this  diminu- 
tion is  the  temperance  reform." 

The  keeper  of  the  Prison,  Josiah  D.  Pease,  in  Duke^s  county^ 
Edgartown,  Mass.,  under  date  May  2,  1844,  says,  "  Crime  has 
diminished;"  assigns  ''temperance  as  the  cause."  "The 
effect  of  the  temperance  reformation  on  crime  has  been  very 
great."  Number  of  prisoners  at  the  present  time,  none ;  whole 
number,  of  all  classes,  during  the  year,  5 ;  debtors  and  females 
in  Prison  during  the  whole  of  the  past  year,  none. 

The  keeper  of  the  Prison,  Elisha  Starbuck,  in  Nantttcket, 
Mctss.,  under  date  April  18,  1844,  says,  "As  a  matter  of  opin- 
ion, crime  diminishes."  Present  number  o{  prisoners,  1 ; 
whole  number  during  the  year,  5. 

The  keeper  of  the  Prison  in  Plymouth,  Mass.,  under  date 
April  19,  1844,  says,  "Crime  diminishes;  the  temperance 
reformation  diminishes  fhe  number  of  prisoners."  Present 
number  of  prisoners,  2;  number  of  debtors  and  females  in 
Prison  during  the  year,  none. 

The  keeper  of  the  Prison,  John  Akerman,  in  Newburyport, 
Mass.,  under  date  April,  1844,  is  "happy  to  answer,  Crime 
diminishes ; "  assigns  as  the  cause,  "  the  Washingtonian  move- 
ment ; "  and  sayB,  "  There  has  been  no  commitment  to  the 
Jail  in  Newburyport  for  the  crime  of  drunkenness  since  De- 
cember 4,  1843."     Present  number  of  prisoners,  1. 

The  keeper  of  the  Prison,  D.  M.  Carpenter,  in  Greenfield, 
Mass.,  under  date  April  22,  1844,  says,  "  I  think  crime  di- 
minishes; the  records  so  show."  The  causes  of  this  dimi- 
nution are  "  temperance  and  education."  Present  number  of 
prisoners,  only  1. 

The  keeper  of  the  Prison  at  Northampton,  Mass.,  under 
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date  May  7,  1844,  says,  '^  Crime  diminishes,  and  the  effect  of 
the  temperance  reformation  on  crime  has  been  favorable." 

In  Connecticutj  the  keeper  of  the  Prison,  A.  C.  Smith,  in 
Ldtchjield  county,  under  date  April  23,  1844,  directs  a  letter  to 
be  written,  which  says,  '^  Crime  diminishes;"  assigns  as  the 
cause  of  this  diminution,  '^  temperance  societies ; "  and  says 
the  present  number  of  prisoners  is  only  1. 

The  keeper  of  the  Prison,  D.  A.  Hoyt,  in  Danbury^  Conn.^ 
under  date  April  20,  1844,  says,  ''Crime  diminishes;" 
assigns  as  the  cause,  ''the  temperance  reform." 

The  keeper  of  the  Prison,  Clark  Hill,  Windham  county^ 
Brooklyn,  Conn.,  under  date  April  23,  1844,  says,  crime  in- 
creases ;  assigns  as  the  cause,  intemperance ;  but  still  says  the 
temperance  reformation  has  been  the  cause  of  preventing,  a 
great  deal  of  crime. 


DIMINUTION  OF  CRIME,  AS  INDICATED  BT  THE   NUMBER   OF 

PRISONERS  IN  PENITENTIARIES. 

Maine  State  Prison.  Number  of  prisoners  in  1843,  63  ;  in 
1842,  57;  in  1841,42;  in  1840,  68;  in  1837,  77;  — average 
number,  for  13  years  previous  to  1837,  80 ;  —  so  that  the 
number  of  prisoners  has  diminished  nearly  one  fourth,  while 
the  population  has  increased  at  least  one  fourth. 

The  number  of  persons  committed  to  the  State  Prison  in 
1843  was  27 ;  in  1842,  31 ;  —  the  average  number  committed 
in  13  years  previous  to  1837,  was  44 ;  —  showing  a  decrease 
of  more  than  <Hie  third  in  the  number  of  commitments,  while 
the  population  has  increased  in  nearly  the  same  proportion. 

Vermont  State  Prison.  The  number  of  prisoners  in  1843 
was  65 ;  in  1842,  73 ;  in  1837,  92,  which  was  the  smallest 
number  in  25  years,  the  average  number  for  that  period  hav- 
ing been  about  100,  and  the  highest  number,  138 ;  showing  a 
diminution  of  more  than  one  third,  from  the  average  for  a  long 
period  of  years.  At  the  same  time,  the  population  increased 
about  one  third. 

The  number  of  persons  committed  to  the  State  Prison  in 
Vermont  indicates,  also,  a  diminution  of  crime.  In  1843,  23  ; 
in  1837,  30 ;  —  average  number  for  20  years  preceding,  36 ;  — 
a  diminution  in  the  number  of  commitments  of  one  third,  and 
at  the  same  time  an  increase  in  population  of  about  one  third. 

The  chaplain  of  the  Prison,  Rev.  E.  C.  Tracy^  says  in  his 
last  report,  -— 
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« It  is  worthy  of  remark,  that  the  nomber  of  inmates  in  the  Prison  is  rapidly 
diminishing.  Other  causes  may  have  influence  in  producing  this  result ;  but 
it  must  be  attributed  mainly  to  tlie  diminution  of  crime  among  us.  While  our 
population  is  increasing,  the  number  of  convicts,  instead  of  keeping  pace  with 
It,  diminishes;  showing  a  greater  actual  diminution,  than  a  mere  comparison 
of  the  actual  State  Prison  returns  would  suggest" 

In  New  Hampshire  State  Prison,  number  of  prisoners 
in  1843,  99;  in  1842,  92;  in  1841,  84;  in  1840,  78;  in 
1839,  78  ;  in  1837,  72 ;  —  average  number  for  10  years,  73 ;  — 
showing  an  increase  of  the  number  of  prisoners  of  about  one 
fourth,  which  increase  corre^)onds  nearly  with  the  increase  of 
population. 

The  number  of  commitments  to  the  State  Prison  also  in- 
creased in  similar  proportion. 

In  Massachusetts  State  Prison,  number  of  prisoners  in 
1843,  265;  in  1842,  287;  in  1841,  331;  in  1840,  322;  in 
1839,  318;  in  1837,  291  ;  —  average  number  in  10  years  pre- 
ceding 1837,  270 ;  and  average  number  in  10  years  preceding 
1827,  298 ;  —  showing  a  diminution  of  33  from  the  average 
number  25  years  ago.  During  this  time,  the  population  has 
increased  about  one  half. 

The  number  committed  last  year  was  97 ;  the  average  num- 
ber committed  for  10  years  previous  to  1837  was  99  ;  —  show- 
ing, in  this  regard,  a  small  diminution,  while  the  population 
greatly  increased^. 

In  Connecticut  State  Prison,  number  of  prisoners  in  1843, 
203;  in  1842,  211;  in  1841,  205;  — average  number  for  9 
years  previous  to  1838,  191.  Here  is  a  small  increase  of  pris- 
oners, but  not  in  proportion  to  the  increase  of  population. 

Number  committed  to  Prison  year  ending  1843,  54 ;  —  aver- 
age number  committed  for  10  years  preceding  1837,  61;  — 
showing  a  diminution  in  the  number  of  commitments,  notwith- 
standing the  increase  of  population. 

In  Rhode  Island  State  Prison,  number  of  prisoners  in 
1843,  22;  in  1842,  23;  in  1841,  21;  in  1840,  14;  this  was 
very  soon  after  the  commencement  of  the  Prison's  operations. 

The  number  committed  last  year  was  10  ;  the  year  before, 
9 ;  and  the  year  before  that,  6 ;  showing  a  small  increase ; 
but  the  whole  number  committed,  from  November,  1838,  to 
October,  1843,  was  only  47. 

In  the  New  York  State  Prison  at  Sing  Sing,  the  number 
of  prisoners  in  1843,  763 ;  average  number  for  6  years  previous 
to  1837,  814.  The  Prison  contains  1000  cells,  and  on  the 
30th  of  September,  1831,  the  inspectors  reported  to  the  gov- 
ernor, that  the  number  of  convicts  at  one  time,  during  the 
year  then  past,  had  exceeded  1000,  and  that  it  might  be  fairly 
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estimated  that  the  number  would  not  fall  short,  in  the  course 
of  the  following  year,  of  1200.  Instead  of  this,  it  diminished, 
and,  in  September  last,  it  was  763 ;  —  showing  a  very  consid- 
erable diminution,  notwithstanding  the  vast  increase  of  popu- 
lation in  the  state  and  city  of  New  York.  These  remarks 
apply  only  to  the  Prison  for  men,  the  Prison  for  women  at 
Sing  Sing  having  been  established  comparatively  a  short 
time. 

In  the  New  York  State  Prison  at  Auburn,  the  number  of 
prisoners  in  1843  was  771 ;  in  1842,  712;  in  1841,  707 ;  ia 
1840,695;  in  1839,  670;  in  1837,  678;  — average  number 
for  10  years  previous  to  1837,  641;  —  showing  a  very  gradual 
increase  in  a  period  of  nearly  20  years,  of  about  one  sixth  part, 
while  the  population  of  New  York  has  increased  in  that 
period  more  than  1,000,000,  or  nearly  one  half;  —  showing, 
therefore,  not  a  diminution  in  the  number  of  prisoners,  but  an 
increase  in  a  far  less  ratio  than  the  increase  of  population. 

In  New  Jersey  State  Prison,  the  number  of  prisoners,  in 
1843,  was  155;  in  1842,  137;  in  1841,  151;  in  1840,  162; 
in  1839,  160;  in  1838,  163; — showing  a  diminution,  rather 
than  an  increase,  in  the  niunber  of  prisoners  during  the  last  6 
years.  It  is  true  that  the  population  of  New  Jersey  has  not 
increased  as  rapidly  as  that  of  many  other  states.  It  doubles 
in  about  40  years,  while,  in  some  of  the  other  states,  it  doubles 
in  20  and  25  years.  The  diminution  in  the  number  of  pris- 
oners, therefore,  in  New  Jersey,  is  not  in  so  strong  contrast  to 
the  increase  of  population,  as  in  some  of  the  other  states; 
although  there  is  and  has  been  a  positive  diminution  in  the 
aumber  of  prisoner. 

In  the  Pennsylvania  State  Prison,  in  Philadelphia,  the 
number  of  prisoners  in  1844  was  359 ;  in  1843,  356 ;  in 
1842,  331;  —  average  number  in  6  years  preceding  1842, 
387 ;  —  showing,  on  the  whole,  a  diminution  in  the  number  of 
prisoners  ;  while  the  population  of  Pennsylvania  has  increased 
about  300,000,  or  one  third,  in  each  period  of  10  years. 

In  the  Maryland  State  Prison,  at  Baltimore,  the  number  of 
prisoners  in  1843  was  287;  in  1842,  290;  in  1841,  284;  in 
1840,  329 ;  in  1839,  328 ;  in  1838,  353 ;  —in  5  years  preced- 
ing  1838,  an  average  of  381 ;  — showing  a  diminution  in  the 
number  of  prisoners  of  one  fourtji ;  which  the  inspectors,  in 
ibeir  last  report,  attributed  in  part  to  the  law  of  1836,  by 
which  negroes,  convicted  of  felonies  a  second  time,  shall  be 
sold  out  of  the  state  ;  partly  to  the  custom  of  judges  of  the 
city  court,  in  apprenticing  youths  convicted  of  crimes,  as  sail- 
orS|  instead  of  sending  them  to  Che  State  Prison ;  and  partly  to 
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the  reformatory  character  of  the  Prison  discipline ;  they  might 
with  propriety  add,  partly  to  the  temperance  reformation, 
which  has  been  great  in  Baltimore.  But,  from  whatever 
cause,  the  diminution  of  prisoners  is  great,  while  the  population 
has  increased  at  the  rate  of  about  one  eighth  in  ten  years. 

In  the  Virginia  Penitentiary,  at  Richmond,  the  number  of 
prisoners  received  last  year  was  62.  The  average  number  for 
43  years  was  65,  and  the  average  number  for  10  years  pre- 
ceding 1823,  was  72; — showing  a  diminution  of  3  from  the 
average  number  each  year,  since  1800,  and  a  diminution  of 
80  from  the  average  of  10  years  preceding  1823. 

Thus  we  see,  that  crime  ilot  only  does  not  increase  in  pro- 
portK>n  to  the  population,  but  — so  far  as  can  be  learned  from 
the  opinion  of  Prison  keepers,  here  expressed,  and  the  records 
of  Penitentiaries  —  that  it  actually  diminishes ;  and  the  prin- 
cipal cause  assigned  is  the  Temperance  Reformation* 


PART  III. 


PENITENTURIES. 

GENERAL   CONDUCT   OF   PRISONERS,   MODE   OF   TREATMENT, 
AND  MODE  OF  PUNISHMENT  IN  PENITENTIARIES. 

Maine  State  Prison.  The  warden,  Benjamin  Carr,  Esq., 
says,  the  conduct  of  the  prisoners,  for  the  past  year,  has  been 
uncommonly  good^  and  but  slight  punishments  have  been 
inflicted. 

The  inspectors,  John  Merrill,  George  A.  Starr,  and  Ben- 
jamin P.  Buxton,  say,  "  The  discipline  in  this  Prison  is  perhaps 
as  perfect  as  any  in  the  country.  The  punishments  are 
almost  miiversally  mild  and  merciful,  and  the  calendar  of 
punishments,  for  the  past  year,  shows  them  to  be  fewer  in 
number,  and  milder  in  degree,  than  in  almost  any  former  year. 
Corporal  punishment  seems  to  be  almost  obsolete ;  it  has  not 
been  inflicted  for  several  years  past  in  this  Prison.  The  mode 
of  punishment  almost  invariably  adopted  is,  solitary  confine* 
ment  in  a  cell  for  a  few  days,  which  is  always  found  sufficient 
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to  subdue  even  the  most  stubborn.  Experience  has  fully 
shown,  that  the  old  mode  of  inflicting  corporal  punishment, 
although  it  may  subdue,  will  never  reform,  the  criminal ;  but 
will  enkindle,  and  keep  alive,  the  blighting  spirit  of  revenge. 
The  right  spirit  now  seems  to  prevail  upon  this  subject.  The 
convict  is  now  treated  as  a  reasoning  being ;  and  he  sees  that 
justice  and  mercy  may  be  united  even  in  punishments ;  and 
that  the  officer,  under  whose  care  he  is  placed,  is  governed  by 
the  laws  of  kindness  and  humanity.  It  is  sufficient  punish- 
ment for  a  convict,  to  know  that  he  is  deprived  of  his  liberty, 
as  a  punishment  for  his  crimes,  without  being  subjected  to 
corporal  punishment,  or  any  unnecessary  sufiering."  —  An- 
nual Report,  p.  5. 

Such  are  the  opinions  and  practices  of  the  principal  officers 
in  the  Maine  State  Prison. 

The  warden  of  the  State  Prison  in  Vermont  says,  in  his 
last  report,  p.  1, — 

<<The  conduct  of  the  convicts  generally  has  been  good,  rendering  frequent 
and  severe  punishment  unnecessaiy,  to  enforce  obedience  and  establish  good 
discipline.  The  mode  of  punishment,  however,  has  been  varied  according  to 
the  nature  of  the  offence  and  the  disposition  of  the  offender,  as,  in  my  humble 
judgment,  would  best  effect  his  reformation.  In  pursuance  of  this  object,  1 
have  erected  an  apparatus  to  punish  with  cold  water,  on  the  plan  of  the  Au- 
burn Prison,  which  has  exerted  a  veiy  salutary  influence  in  subduinff  the 
refractory,  saving  time,  and  the  loss  of  health,  caused  by  the  fonner  mode  of 
confinement" 

If  the  superintendent  means  that  a  shower-bath,  like  the 
one  used  at  Auburn,  which  has  been  abandoned  theire,  has 
been  constructed  and  used  in  Vermont,  we  have  no  doubt  it 
should  be  abandoned  in  Vermont.  It  was  a  bolt-haih,  instead 
of  a  shower-bath — capable  of  having  a  solid  column  of  water, 
extended  in  length,  enlarged  in  size,  let  down  upon  the  top 
of  a  man's  head,  secured  in  one  position.  This  was  abandoned 
at  Auburn,  as  injurious  to  health,  and  will  be,  we  doubt  not, 
in  Vermont,  if  this  is  the  construction. 

The  inspectors  of  the  Massachusetts  State  Prison,  Bradford 
Sumner  and  Samuel  Greele,  make  a  favorable  report  on  the 
discipline  of  the  Prison  under  the  present  warden. 

The  warden  of  the  Prison,  the  Hon.  Frederick  Robinson,  late 
president  of  the  senate  of  Massachusetts,  says,  — 

*^l  entered  upon  the  discharge  of  the  duties  of  warden  of  this  Prison  on  the 
32d  day  of  last  Julv,  ailer  the  tragical  and  lamentable  death  of  the  late  war- 
den, Charles  Lincoln,  jun^  Esq. ;  and,  as  the  successor  of  so  competent  and 
experienced  an  officer,  I  could  not  but  feel  the  weight  of  the  responsibleness 
assumed ;  for  I  could  not  hope  to  be  able  to  discliarge  the  various,  arduous, 
and  sometimes  dangerous  duties,  eveiy  way  so  successfully,  at  first,  as  my  able 
and  accomplished  predecessor.  But,  having  consented  to  accept  the  office,  I 
resolved  to  endeavor  to  let  assiduity  answer  for  experience,  and  such  knowl- 
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edge  of  homan  nature  as  I  have  been  able  to  acquire  in  my  intercourse  with 
miuikind,  serve  me  instead  of  an  acquaintance  with  criminals,  Penitentiaries, 
and  punishments.  I  came  here  with  the  mo:3t  libeml  views  conceminor  the 
humoa  race  —  with  a  heaxt  of  kindness  towards  all  men.  I  have  long  looked 
upon  a  man  as  a  man,  whether  he  be  the  occupant  of  a  palace  or  a  Prison, 
and,  in  whatever  situation  he  may  be,  entitled  to  human  sympathy,  kindness, 
and  respect  He  is  my  brother,  wiierever  he  may  be,  whatever  of  wrong  or 
of  crime  he  may  have  been  tempted  to  commit  The  more  he  has  erred,  and 
strayed  from  the  path  of  right  and  virtue,  the  more  he  is  to  be  pitied,  and  tlie 
loader  u  his  call  upon  our  commiseration,  ow  sympathy  for  his  sufferings,  and 
our  efforts  for  his  reformation,  for  his  restoration  to  rectitude,  to  usefulness 
and  happiness.  We  are  all  liable  to  fall  into  temptation  '^  if  it  were  not  so,  we 
should  not  have  all  been  taught  to  beseech  our  Father  in  heaven  to  <  lead  us 
not  into  temptation.'  I  felt  my  own  frailties  and  imperfections,  and  was  re- 
solved to  do  by  others  as  I  should  wish  to  be  done  by,  if  I  were  in  their  situa- 
tion. It  seemed  to  me,  therefore,  in  entering  upon  the  duties  of  this  office,  if 
1  erred  at  all,  I  should  prefer  rather  to  err  on  the  side  of  kindness,  clemency, 
and  humanity,  than  on  that  of  severitv  of  punishments.  I  knew  that  the  laws, 
rules,  regulations,  and  discipline  of  the  Prison  roust  be  enforced.  But  I 
wished,  if  possible,  to  enforce  them  without  recourse  to  corporal  punishment 
or  physical  suffering.  And  I  have  succeeded,  thus  far,  as  well  as  I  could 
have  expected.  With  the  exception  of  three  cases,  and  those  soon  after  I 
took  charge,  the  government  of  tne  Prison  has  been  administered  without  cor- 
poral punishment  The  shower-bath  has  not  been  used.  And  yet  I  think  1 
can  safely  say,  that  the  convicts  are  as  orderlv,  as  industrious,  and  obedient,  as 
heretofore,  and  more  contented,  docile,  and  happy.  A  feeling  of  mutual 
respect,  kindness,  and  friendship,  seems  to  be  growing  up  between  us.  I  am 
sure  I  experience  these  affections  towards  the  convicts,  and  eveiy  day  gives 
evidence  that  the  same  affections  are  being  excited  in  their  breasts  towards 
me.  I  have  long  believed  that  what  comes  from  the  heart  will  reach  the 
heart;  and  I  am  happy  to  learn  that  this  will  apply  to  convicts  in  Prison  as 
well  as  others ;  that  there  is  no  sane  convict  that  cannot  be  reached  by  sincere 
and  persevering  affection.  Men  may  be  governed  by  severity,  but  not  re- 
formed. It  takes  but  little  trouble  or  labor  to  let  men  know,  that  every  viola- 
tion of  a  rule  shall  be  visited  upon  them  with  an  ample  measure  of  bodily  pain. 
Fear  of  punishment  will  keep  men  in  subjection ;  but  the  tiger  is  only  chained, 
not  tamed,  and,  when  released,  only  the  more  excited  to  evil  by  the  severities 
to  which  he  is  obliged  to  submit  It  requires  more  time,  patience,* perseve- 
rance, and  labor,  to  govern  by  appeals  to  the  affections,  to  reason,  and  con- 
science ;  yet,  when  the  heart  can  be  reached  in  this  way,  a  change  of  char- 
acter may  reasonably  be  expected.  Excessive  severity  always  tends  to  harden 
the  heart,  and  make  the  convicts  look  upon  society  as  their  enemies,  and 
nourish  a  desire  of  vengeance  and  retaliation,  which  leads  them  to  re-commit 
depredations,  and  wage  war  upon  society,  with  a  good  conscience.  Some 
have  confessed  to  me,  that  they  have  experienced  feelings  of  this  kind.  But 
when  I  told  them,  I  hoped  a  better  disposition  was  growing  up  in  society  with 
respect  to  them ;  that  the  duty  was  beginning  to  t>e  felt  of^  receiving  them 
back  again  into  the  bosom  of  society,  afler  they  had  faithfully  and  indus- 
triously worked  out  the  penalty  inflicted  upon  them  for  the  violation  of  the 
law ;  again  to  afford  them  encouragement,  employments,  and  friendships, 
according  to  their  deserts; — that  there  are  now  many  in  society  who  begin 
to  regard  those  who  have  fallen  into  temptation  as  men  to  be  pitied  and  re- 
formed as  well  as  to  be  punished ;  that  there  is  less  of  the  priest  and  Levite, 
and  more  of  the  good  Samaritan  feeling  with  regard  to  this  class  of  our  fellow- 
men,  than  heretofore ;  —  such  sentiments  seemed  to  touch  their  feelings,  soften 
their  hearts,  and  give  them  new  motives  to  submission,  industry,  and  virtue.** 

The  directors   of  the    Connecticut  State  Prison^  Richard 
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Niles,  John  Cotton  Smith,  jun.,  and  Edwin  Steams,  say,  in 
their  last  report,  dated  April  1,  1844, — 

*<  that  they  have,  during  the  year,  visited  the  Prison  regularly,  in  conformity 
to  the  act  establishing  this  institution,  and,  having  carefully  watched  every 
part  of  its  af!airs,  can  state  with  satiiimction,  that  nothing,  in  their  opinion,  has 
occurred,  during  the  time,  calculated  to  impair  the  uniform  confidence  hereto- 
fore expressed  in  this  system  of  discipline,,  nor  in  the  least  to  detract  from  the 
well-known  reputation  of  its  keeper. 

^  Every  prisoner  enjoys,  and  knows  that  he  enjoys,  the  privilege  of  appl3nng 
to  the  directors,  at  all  proper  times,  for  relief;  and  the  directors  observe  with 
satisfaction,  that  very  few  cases  have  occurred  since  their  connection  with  the 
Prison,  requiring  any  correction  from  them." 

They  further  add,  — 

<<  that  the  government  and  discipline  of  the  Prison  have  been  strict,  firm, 
consistent,  systematic,  and  humane ;  and  the  conduct  of  the  convicts  has  been 
good,  with  few  exceptions. 

"  It  is  fully  believed,"  say  they,  "  that  the  uniform  success  and  prosperity  of 
the  Connecticut  Prison,  for  so  long  a  series  of  years,  have  been  mainly  owing 
to  the  systematic  and  uniform  course  with  which  the  institution  has  been  con- 
ducted by  the  warden,  and  to  his  successful  exertions  in  keeping  its  manage- 
ment entirely  aloof  and  independent  of  all  local  or  party  influences  of  the 
vicinity  where  it  is  located,  as  well  as  to  the  fact,  that,  while  the  friends  of  the 
two  political  parties,  for  the  last  ten  years,  have  had  the  direction  and  super- 
vision of  the  establishment  for  about  an  equal  length  of  time,  no  change  or 
alterations  have  been  made  in  its  policy  or  government" 

The  inspectors  of  the  Auburn  Prison,  S.  A.  Goodwin, 
William  H.  Noble,  M.  S.  Myers,  Samuel  Brown,  and  Elijah 
Wheeler,  say,  in  their  last  report  to  the  legislature,  dated  Au- 
burn, January  4,  1844,  — 

<<  We  may  be  permitted  to  congratulate  your  honorable  body  on  the  eminent 
success  (notwithstanding  occasional  shocks)  which  the  system  of  Prison  dis- 
cipline, originated  in  New  York,  and  fostered  under  wise  and  philanthropic 
council,  has  attained.  Having  reformation  for  its  object,  it  seeks  the  end  by 
kind  treatment  and  wholesome  moral  instniction,  separate  confinenient,  non- 
intercourse,  and  the  silent  and  social  labor  required  for  health  of  body  and 
mind,  and  which  may  reimburse  to  the  community  the  expenses  of  necessary 
imprisonment" 

The  warden  of  the  Prison,  U.  P.  Doubleday,  in  the  same 
document,  says, — 

<*  The  convicts  generally  attend  strictly  to  their  business,  are  submissive  to 
their  officers,  and  seldom  show  a  disposition  to  spoil  their  work,  or  damage  the 
property  of  the  state,  or  of  the  contractors.  Tney  seem  to  be  sensible,  that 
those  who  have  charge  of  them  desire  their  welfare,  and  inflict  on  them  no 
more  pain  than  is  necessary  for  the  preservation  of  order.  Care  is  taken,  that 
they  be  provided  with  a  sufficiency  of  food  of  good  quality,  that  they  be  com- 
fortably warm  in  their  cells  and  in  their  shops,  and  that  they  be  well  provided 
for  and  nursed  when  sick." 

"  Soon  afler  the  present  keeper  came  into  office,  ^e  became  satisfied,  from 
observation  and  from  the  representation  of  the  physician,  that  showering  with 
cold  water,  in  the  way  it  has  been  practised  here,  and  when  continued  long 
enough,  and  in  the  mode,  to  make  it  an  efficient  punishment,  was  injurious  to 
health ;  and  he  has,  therefore,  with  the  approbation  of  the  inspectors,  caused  it 
to  be  discontinued." 
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The  physician  of  the  Prison,  Theodore  Dinion,  also,  says,  — 

^  Immediately  after  entering  upon  the  duties  of  physician,  I  made  the  sub- 
ject of  punishment  with  cold  water  a  matter  of  thorough  investigation,  and 
came  to  the  conclusion,  that,  when  managed  so  as  to  form  an  efficient  means 
of  punishment,  it  would  be  dangerous  to  health  and  life.'' 

With  regard  to  the  shower-bath  in  use  at  Auburn,  the  last 
Report  of  the  Prison  Discipline  Society  has  the  following 
paragraph  :  — 

**The  cold  shower-bath  which  is  in  use  at  Anbam,  is  not  constructed  as  it 
U  generally.  It  is  rather  a  bolt-bath  than  a  shower-bath,  and  ought,  in  our 
opinion,  to  be  immediately  discontinued.  It  consists  of  a  column  of  water,  of 
varied  diameter,  and  length,  and  degree  of  coldness,  let  down  upon  a  single 
point  of  the  head,  and  may  be  made,  if  it  is  not,  an  instrument  of  torture,  wad 
a  most  dangerous  one." 

The  inspectors  of  the  Prison  at  Sing  Sing,  S.  W.  Ed- 
monds, T.  M.  Niven,  Henry  Romer,  Isaac  Birdsall,  and  Henry 
Harris,  say,  in  their  report,  dated  December  23,  1843,  — 

«  One  object  of  a  Penitentiary,  that  of  punishment,  is  very  well  provided  for 
here ;  the  other  object,  and  one  equally  important,  that  of  reformation,  is  not 
All  this  array  of  officers  and  guards,  and  all  this  liberal  expenditure  of  money, 
seem  to  have  the  former  object  mainly  in  view ;  for,  except  $500  a  year,  in  a" 
salary  to  the  chaplain,  and  the  expense  of  a  few  Bibles  and  Prayer-Books,  not 
a  dollar  of  the  many  thousands  expended  on  the  Prisons,  is  devoted  to  purposes 
of  moral  instruction ;  and  moral  suasion,  as  a  means  of  arriving  at  either  of 
the  objects  of  a  Penitentiary,  is  almost  entirely  neglected. 

"  The  keepers  are  specially  instructed  to  have  themselves,  and  permit  to 
others,  no  intercourse  with  the  convicts,  except  such  as  will  enable  them  to 
perform  their  duty ;  and  that  duty,  under  our  system,  is  confined  to  the  safe 
keeping  of  the  convicts,  and  the  performance  of  their  allotted  labor.  This 
occupies  all  their  time. 

**  it  is  regarded  aj9  a  standing  rule  of  our  system,  that  no  oiifence  of  a  con- 
vict in  the  Prison  shall  go  unpunished ;  the  certainty  of  punishment  being 
deemed  of  essential  consequence  in  securing  obedience. 

**  The  board  believe  in  the  propriety  of  the  rule  requiring  certainty  of  pun- 
ishment ;  but  they  do  not  believe,  that  the  mode  of  punishment  ought,  in  all 
instances,  to  be  by  stripes.  With  some,  the  only  efibctive  punishment  is  doubt- 
less the  lash ;  but  there  are  many,  to  whom  it  does  more  hurt  than  good,  and 
it  falls  principally  on  those  whose  transgressions,  outside  and  in,  are  mainly 
owing  to  the  misfortune  of  early  neglect,  and  of  never  having  been  taught  the 
flahitary  lesson  of  self-control,  while  the  cunning  and  adroit  escape  the  inflic- 
tion. Hundreds  of  the  latter  pass  their  whole  term  of  imprisonment  without 
ever  receiving  any  chastisement,  and  without  giving  any  evidence  that  they 
entertain  the  sliffhtest  aspiration  for  reformation ;  while  there  are  very  many, 
who  are  contiiiuauly  struggling  against  the  infirmity  of  their  natures,  and  who 
repent  as  sincerely  as  they  transtrress  suddenly,  and  who  often  entertain  sincere 
intentions  of  repentance,  yet  who  are  the  most  frequent  objects  of  the  lash. 
The  board  ore  persuaded,  that,  with  many  of  this  class,  moral  instruction, 
kindness,  and  persuasion,  would  do  as  much  as  stripes  in  producing  obedience, 
and  infinitely  more  in  working  reformation. 

''This  is  a  matter,  however,  which  the  inspectors  cannot  entirely  control. 
It  most  of  necessity  rest  with  Uie  keeper  and  his  assistants,  whose  business  is 
the  daily  supervision  of  the  convicts.  Hence  it  was  that,  in  appointing  their 
principal  keeper,  the  board  disregarded  all  local  and  other  claims,  and  selected 
a  gentleman  for  many  years  connected  with  our  Penitentiary  system,  and  from 
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irhose  experience  they  hoped  to  obtain  valnable  asnstance.  So  fkr  as  regards 
order,  obedience,  subordination,  industry,  and  cleanliness  among  the  convicta, 
the  board  have  i-eason  to  be  satisfied  witli  his  government  But  they  differ 
with  him  in  opinion  as  to  tiie  means  of  attaining  these  ends. 

^  His  method  is  the  most  easy  and  convenient  to  him  and  his  keepers,  and, 
with  some  of  the  convicts,  it  is  doubtless  the  only  mode ;  but  the  ooard  are 
persuaded,  that,  with  the  great  mass  of  the  convicts,  the  same  ends  might  be 
attained,  with  more  labor  to  tlie  keepers  perhaps,  but  with  infinitely  greater 
advantage  to  the  prisoners,  by  producing  lasting  and  salutary  impressions 
upon  their  minds. 

**  In  the  view  of  the  inspectors,  he  is  not  the  best  keeper,  who  ponishes 
most ;  but  he  who,  with  the  least  punishment,  keeps  the  best  order.  This  is  a 
matter  which  the  board  cannot  regulate,  because  it  must  depend  mainly  upon 
the  peculiar  character  and  temper  (k  mind  of  the  persons  employed  9M 
keepers. 

^  From  a  reference  to  the  chaplain's  report,  herewith  submitted,  and  which 
the  board  have  perused  with  great  satisfaction,  it  will  be  seen  how  much  has 
been  done,  even  with  the  restricted  means  of  tlie  Prison,  towards  the  reclama- 
tion of  its  inmatesL  From  this  exhibition  of  what  has  been  already  effected, 
the  board  are  admonished  that,  with  the  power  of  increasing  tlie  means  of 
moral  instruction,  the  advantages  would  be  more  than  commensurate.^ 

The  last  Report  of  the  Prison  Discipline  Society  has  the 
following  paragraph  on  this  subject:  — 

'^In  the  Prison  at  Sing  Sing,  there  has  been  an  entire  change  of  the  officers^ 
both  of  the  male  and  female  Prisons.  Captain  L3mds  and  Mrs.  Beard  have  been 
re-appointed  to  the  offices  of  keeper  and  matron.  These  persons  have  both 
extraordinary  powers  in  discipline.  Cleanliness,  order,  obedience,  and  indus- 
try, always  prevail  where  they  are ;  and  the  matron  is  deeply  and  strongly  im- 
pressed with  the  value  and  importance  of  moral  means  in  the  government  of  a 
Prison.  Captain  Lynda's  troubles  and  difficulties  have  always  arisen  from  his 
modes  of  punishment.  If  he  should,  in  this  respect,  change,  and  give  a  due 
prominence  to  moral  means,  and  adopt  the  more  lenient  and  mild  modes  of 

?unishment,  where  punishment  is  necessary,  he  would  stand  among  the  fiist 
'rison  keepers  in  the  land.  With  his  great  experience,  decision,  promptitude, 
finnness,  and  love  of  order,  we  most  earnestly  wish  he  would  adopt  the  moral 
means  of  government,  so  far  as  thev  will  answer  the  purpose.  We  do  not 
know  that  he  has  not  already  altered  his  views  in  regard  to  the  best  modes  of 
punishment,  and  the  value  and  importance  of  moral  means  in  the  government 
of  a  Prison.  In  the  female  Prison,  we  learn  from  one  of  the  inspectors,  that 
stripes  are  prohibited.  In  the  Prison  for  men,  the  great  trial  will  be  made. 
If  it  is  to  depend  wholly  or  principally  on  stripes,  there  will  be  bloody  work.'* 

Since  the  above  paragraph  was  written,  the  great  trial  has 
been  made.  It  was  made  to  depend  principally  on  stripes. 
And  in  a  few  months  it  failed,  and  Captain  Lynds  was  dis- 
charged. 

The  inspectors  of  the  New  Jersey  Prison  say,  under  date 
September  30,  1843,— 

<*  During  the  past  year,  the  board  have  adopted  the  shower-bath  as  a  mode 
of  punishment,  in  place  of  the  dungeon  and  a  short  allowance,  and  are  satis- 
fied it  is  more  effectual  in  the  prevention  of  offences,  without  any  injurious 
effect  on  the  health  of  the  offender. 

**  There  has  been  a  decided  improvement  in  the  discipline  of  the  institution, 
although  punishment  of  any  kind  has  rarely  been  necessary.  The  bath  has 
been  cSlopted  in  other  Prisons,  and  we  believe  nniformly  with  good  eflfecL" 
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The  physician  of  the  Prison,  Dr.  Coleman,  in  his  last '  re- 
port, says,  — 

<*  Until  the  last  year,  the  infliction  of  punishment  for  breaches  of  the  rules 
of  the  House,  had  a  bad  effect  upon  the  health  of  the  prisoners.  The  system 
adopted  was  the  ordinaiy  dungeon  and  shortrallowance  punishment.  In  pro- 
portion to  the  obstinacy  of  the  subject  was  the  time  required  to  bring  him  to 
terms  of  submission ;  and  in  many  cases,  the  offender,  at  the  termination  of 
his  punishment,  had  more  the  appearance  of  a  person  suffering  from  consump- 
tion, than  from  correction  for  a  Dreach  of  the  discipline  of  the  House.  A  hint 
was  taken  from  the  practice  of  another  Prison,  and  under  your  sanction,  a  cold- 
water  bath  was  substituted  as  a  mode  of  punishment  A  cell  was  fitted  for 
its  application,  and  the  first  experiments  were  made  with  great  caution.  It  was 
found  efficient  as  a  mode  of  punishment,  and  not  in  the  least  degree  injurious 
to  the  health  of  the  prisoners ;  taking  care,  in  all  cases,  not  to  subject  any  indi- 
vidual to  the  shock  of  the  cold  water,  who  had  symptoms  of  diseased  lun^  or 
other  important  organs.  Thus  far,  as  a  mode  of  punishment,  it  is  round 
superior  to  all  others  that  have  been  tried.  It  is  expeditious  and  effectual ; 
for  seldom  does  the  same  convict  require  the  second  ifpplication ;  while  the 
old  plan  had  to  be  frequently  repeated,  to  the  great  loss  of  time  as  well  as 
health.  As  physician  to  the  House,  I  have  approved  of  this  mode  of  punish- 
ment, believing  it  to  be  the  most  humane  that  can  be  adopted." 

It  must  depend  entirely  upon  the  construction  of  the  shower- 
bath,  and  the  mode  of  application.  It  is  used  successfully  by 
some,  and  abandoned  by  others,  of  equal  experience,  judgment, 
and  humanity. 

The  inspectors  of  the  New  Penitentiary  in  Philadelphia 
say,  in  their  last  report,  dated  February  28,  1844,  — 

<* How  are  you  to  benefit  the  convict?  By  causing  him  to  reflect  on  his 
condition,  review  his  life  and  conduct ;  show  him  the  evil  of  crime,  the  disad- 
vantages of  evil,  the  hardships  of  the  transgressor's  ways  —  the  moral,  mental, 
social  miseries  gathering  around  his  days  spent  in  wrong,  —  teaching  him  to 
think,  to  reflect  that  he  is  a  man,  that  his  wicked  course  of  life  can  do  him  no 
good,  nor  society,  of  which  he  is  a  member,  any  good; — show  him  the  contrast 
between  a  happy  day  of  frugal  honesty,  compared  with  the  dreadful  hours  of  a 
night  of  lawlessness  .and  crime.  Reason  with  the  convict ;  do  not  whip  him : 
condole  with  him ;  don't  aggravate  him :  bring  him  back  to  the  standard  of 
integrity ;  don't  debase  him  below  the  degree  of  a  felon. 

**  Teach  him  to  read,  to  write ;  give  him  a  trade ;  direct  his  thoughts  in  a 
proper  current ;  give  him  the  advice  of  the  benevolent,  the  kind,  not  the  pre- 
cept and  example  of  those  worse  than  himself;  uproot  his  evil  tendencies ; 
don't  strengthen  and  nourish  the  seeds  of  vice. 

<<  Can  it  be  possible  that  society  glories  in  the  utter  depravity  of  any  of  its 
members  ?  In  this  our  day,  are  there  to  be  found  those  who  hope  to  make  a  con- 
vict a  demon,  by  depriving  him,  cutting  him  ofl"  from  all  aspirations  of  reform, 
branding  him,  paralyzing  his  efifbrts  to  improve,  and  precluding  him  from  an 
opportunity  of  returning  to  honest  life  ?  Why,  such  a  course  makes  him  either 
a  convict  or  a  pauper  for  life !  This  is  not  punishment ;  no !  this  is  destruc- 
tion. Such  a  discipline  destroys  the  heart,  depraves  the  mind,  stultifies  the 
understanding,  deadens  the  moral  character,  and  turns  from  your  Prison  doors 
an  engine  of  destruction  against  man,  laws,  society,  moral  government,  and 

God." 

^  The  inspectors  are  gratified  in  stating  that  the  conduct  and  demeanor  of 
the  prisoners  has  been  such,  during  the  past  year,  as  to  give  increased  satis- 
faetioD." 

6* 
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The  warden  of  the  Prison,  in  the  same  document,  says,  — 

**  The  conduct  of  the  prisoners,  during  the  past  year,  has  been  good,  with 
very  few  exceptions.  Few  punishments  have  been  necessary  to  maintain  dis- 
cipline, and  only  those  of  the  mildest  kind  have  been  resorted  to." 

The  inspectors  of  the  Maryland  Penitentiary^  in  Baltimore, 
in  their  last  report,  say,  — 

<*  The  discipline  of  the  Prison,  directed  by  the  warden,  continues  to  obtain 
the  approval  and  commendation  of  observers,  official  and  private,  as  it  comes 
under  their  inspection.  A  pervading  silence,  unbroken  except  by  sounds  of 
active  industry,  is  established."  [The  Auburn  system  was  introduced  in 
1837.]  **  Whether  Prison  discipline,  thus  organized  and  directed,  may  essen- 
tially contribute  to  the  public  good,  is  no  longer  a  subject  of  mere  speculati(»n. 
The  excellence  of  the  plan  over  former  irregular  and  exclusively  vindictive 
punishments,  is  now  universally  acknowledged ;  its  freedom  from  any  ten- 
dency to  cause  a  further  depravity  of  convicts  is  apparent ;  and  that  it  has  a 
just  adaptation  to  the  great  object  of  reform,  has  been  manifested  in  ascer- 
tained changes  of  moral  character  effected  by  it,  in  instances  sufficiently  nu- 
merous to  serve  for  demonstration  of  the  fact 

^  The  more  extended  favorable  influence  of  the  system,  as  established  in 
this  state,  is  evidenced,  we  think,  in  the  large  diminution  of  the  number  of 
convicts  which  lias  taken  place  since  it  has  been  fully  in  operation.'' 

The  warden  of  the  Penitentiary  in  the  District  of  Colum- 
bia  says,  in  his  last  report,  dated  January,  1844,  — 

*^  The  general  deportment  of  the  prisoners  has  been  such  as  to  meet  my  ap- 
probation ;  and  it  affords  me  much  pleasure  in  stating,  that  there  has  not  oeen 
discovered  a  single  instance  of  disorder  or  disturbance ;  which  must  be  attrib- 
uted to  the  evident  improvement  in  their  morals  and  tempers,  as  also  to  the 
assiduous  and  faithful  discharge,  by  the  several  officers,  of  their  duties.** 

The  warden  has  previously  paid  a  well-merited  tribute  of 
respect  to  moral  means,  by  saying,  *— 

<<The  chaplain  has  discharged  his  duties  with  his  usual  zeal;  from  which,  1 
have  every  reason  to  believe,  much  good  has  resulted,  and  will  result" 

The  directors  of  the  Virginia  Penitentiary ^  in  their  report 
for  December,  1843,  — 

« regret  to  be  constrained  to  say,  that  a  spirit  of  insubordination  and  rebel* 
lion  has  manifested  itself  in  the  Prison,  in  the  past  year,  of  a  character  so 
serious  as  to  demand  the  most  decisive  correction.  One  prisoner  has  openly 
assaulted,  in  the  daytime,  and  in  the  presence  of  all  the  convicts,  one  of  the 
officers,  with  a  weapon  calculated  to  destroy  life,  with  the  declared  design  to 
kill  him." 

The  warden  of  the  Prison,  Charles  S.  Morgan,  says,  in  the 
same  report,  — 

« It  is  a  subject  of  pain  to  me,  afler  the  many  efforts  I  have  made  for  the 
improvement  of  the  condition  of  the  convicts,  and  for  the  mitigation  of  their 
sunerings,  to  say,  that  their  conduct,  during  the  past  year,  has  not  been  bjs 
ffood  as  usual.  This  result  is  attributable  to  the  nudual  effects  of  a  general 
ucrease  of  prisoners  within  the  last  th^ree  years ;  9ie  inadequacy  of  the  Prison 
to  accommodate  them  in  separate  cells,  and  the  particular  increase  of  men 
Tendered  desperate  from  the  commission  of  high  crimes,  and  the  infliction  of 
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long  sentences.  In  veir  n^uiy  cases,  two  persons  have  necessarily  to  be 
lodged  together,  where  they  can  converse,  in  violation  of  all  the  restrictions  of 
law,  and  no  vigilance  of  the  guard  can  prevent  it  Thus  situated,  they  have 
learned  and  felt  their  strength.  No  less  than  from  twelve  to  fifteen  attempts 
have  been  made,  within  three  years,  to  escape,  bv  c«tting,  breaking,  or  burning 
the  Prison,  and  several  of  them  ^oupled  with  the  design  of  assassination  and 
murder.  Indeed,  human  life  is  in  peril  in  every  such  attempt  These  various 
attempts  have  been  detected  from  time  to  time,  and  prevented.  Open  rebel- 
lion was  strongly  urged  about  eighteen  months  ago,  as  I  have  been  recently 
informed,  and  again  contemplated,  during  the  last  summer.  Finally,  on  the 
15th  day  of  May  last,  open  resistance  was  made  by  one  of  the  prisoners  (who 
was  delinquent)  to  the  authorized  punishment  of  the  institution,  and  an  at- 
tempt by  him  to  assassinute  his  officer,  which,  however,  was  fortunately  pre- 
vented by  the  fidelity  and  timely  interposition  of  other  prisoners ;  but  not  until 
several  wounds  had  been  inflicted  with  a  large  hatchet  This  was  followed 
by  assaults  on  two  other  officers  by  the  same  convict" 

The  warden  then  gives  a  minnte  statement  of  the  manner 
in  which  two  convicts  escaped,  from  whom  nothing  has  since 
been  heard. 

The  warden  assigns  some  of  the  true  and  great  causes  of 
these  difficulties,  viz.,  the  inadequacy  of  the  Prison  to  separate 
the  convicts  at  night ;  the  necessity  of  putting  them  together^ 
two  and  twOy  in  their  night  cells ;  the  impossibility  of  pre* 
venting  all  sorts  of  evil  communication  among  them,  as  they 
are  thus  pUiced  together^  and  as  the  Prison  is  constructed; 
and  he  might  have  added,  with  imm,ense  truth  and  impor^ 
tance,  the  neglect  of  the  state  to  provide  the  means  of  moral 
and  religvnis  instruction  and  education,  and  of  the  Christian 
community  in  Richmond,  to  visit  the  institution,  for  religtous 
purposes.  We  read  in  the  reports  of  this  institution,  for  many 
years,  of  no  chapel,  no  chaplain,  no  morning  and  evening 
prayers,  no  Sabbath  school,  no  particular  interest  or  attention 
to  the  Prison  from  the  Christian  community. 

What  right  has  a  Christian  community  to  construct  Prisons, 
and  shut  up  men,  and  keep  them  shut  up  on  the  Sabbath ; 
and  do  nothing,  year  after  year,  about  having  the  gospel 
preached  to  them  ?  If  they  have  a  right  to  shut  them  up, 
and  it  is  necessary  to  do  it,  for  the  protection  of  society,  they 
are  bound  by  the  laws  of  Christ  to  furnish  them  the  means  of 
grace.  They  have  no  right  to  destroy  the  great  moral  law 
of  love  to  man,  and  the  observance  of  the  Sabbath  ;  nor  to 
shut  out  by  bars  and  bolts  the  glad  tidings  of  the  gospel.  If 
it  is  done,  they  must  expect  just  such  consequences  as  they  see 
in  the  Virginia  Prison. 

Go 
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MORAL     AND     RELIGIOUS     INSTRUCTION,    PUBLIC     WORSHIP, 
SABBATH  SCHOOLS,  Slc.,  IN  PENITENTIARIES. 

The  chaplain  of  the  Maine  State  Prison  says^  in  his  last 
report,  — 

<<  As  to  the  Sabbath  school,  or  Bible  class,  some  few  attend  with  interest 
and  delight;  but  we  tind  it  hard  to  engage  a  majority  of  them  in  the  work  of 
searching  the  Holy  Scriptures." 

Is  this  the  fault  principally  of  the  prisoners  ?  The  chaplain 
says,  in  the  very  next  paragraph, — 

**  It  would  be  very  desirable  to  procure  some  Bibles  of  a  large  and  fair  type^ 
as  most  of  those  now  used,  when  new,  were  unfit  for  such  a  place." . 

He  also  says,  — 

"  Some  addition,  also,  to  tlie  library  is  needed ;  but,  considering  the  damp- 
ness of  the  cells,  which  soon  renders  books  unfit  for  use,  together  with  the 
want  of  light  to  read,  there  may  be  sufficient  reason  to  d^lay  the  purchase, 
until  these  evils  are  removed." 

What  does  this  mean  ?  It  means  that  the  men  in  the  Maine 
State  Prison  are  placed  in  pit-holes,  about  ten  feet  deep,  entered 
by  a  trap-door  from  the  top,  without  windows  for  light,  with- 
out fires  or  stoves  for  heat ;  and  that,  consequently,  the  cells 
are  so  dark,  damp,  and  cold,  that  the  prisoners  can  scarcely 
be  seen  themselves,  much  less  can  they  see  the  small,  poor 
print  of  their  Bibles,  and  give  their  attention  to  reading. 

And  the  cold  chills  and  dampness  of  spring  and  autumn 
gather  around  them,  and  the  ice  of  winter  freezes  in  their 
dark  pit-holes,  —  pit-holes  above  ground,  -^  worse  than  good 
cellars  ]  because  good  cellars  will  not  freeze  ;  and  here,  the 
ctiaplain  says,  in  another  place,  '"  human  beings,  of  flesh  and 
blood  like  us,  are  shut  up  in  cold,  damp  cells,  during  a  long 
winter  night  of  between  fifteen  and  sixteen  hours.'' 

Is  it,  then,  principally  the  fault  of  the  prisoners  that  the 
religious  teacher  should  "  find  it  hard  to  engage  a  majority  of 
them  in  the  work  of  searching  the  Holy  Scriptures"  ? 

To  the  praise  of  Dr.  Buxton,  one  of  the  inspectors,  be  it 
known  that  this  gentleman  attended  the  legislature,  at  its 
session  winter  before  last,  and  procured  the  appointment  of  a 
committee  of  that  body,  to  visit  the  prisoners  in  these  cold, 
dark,  damp,  and  icy  cells,  during  the  session  of  the  legisla- 
ture, that  they  might  see  for  themselves,  and  thus  be  made  to 
feel,  in  what  condition  the  prisoners  of  that  state  were  placed 
in  winter.  It  so  happened  that  the  committee  made  their 
visit  in  a  very  favorable  time,  on  a  very  cold  day.  They  felt 
the  cold,  they  saw  the  ice.     They  went  into  the  pit-holes,  — 
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and  the  argument  was  sufficient.  If  they  could  have  had  the 
trap-door  sprung  over  them,  and  only  remained  one  night,  or 
sixteen  hours,  without  a  fire,  and  with  little  clothing,  and  poor 
bed  and  blankets,  as  the  prisoners  did  all  winter,  it  would  have 
been  found  very  difficult,  no  doubt,  to  engage  a  majority  of 
them,  for  the  time  being,  in  the  work  of  searching  the  Holy 
Scriptures.  Instead  of  this,  they  would  have  been  thinking 
of  nothing  but  getting  out  of  these  pit-holes.  So  it  was  ;  and 
they  returned  to  Augusta,  and  procured,  with  the  help  of  Dr. 
Buxton,  the  passing  of  a  law  for  building  a  new  Prison,  on  a 
plan  admitting  good  light,  heat,  and  air.  This  was  done,  and 
the  new  Prison  is  now  in  a  state  of  forwardness,  and,  when 
finished  and  occupied,  it  will  be  much  less  difficult  to  engage 
a  majority  of  the  men  in  searching  the  Scriptures. 

The  evils  above  mentioned  have  been  minutely  and  partic- 
ularly stated,  and  promulgated  for  many  years,  by  the  Prison 
Discipline  Society,  in  its  Annual  Reports,  which  have  been 
furnished  to  the  legislature  ;  and  yet  these  evils  have  remained, 
imtil  the  passing  of  the  law  above  alluded  to,  for  building  a 
new  Prison,  without  any  legislative  action  to  remove  the  evil. 
Many  times  it  has  been  attempted — never  before  accom- 
plished. 

In  the  New  Hampshire  State  Prison^  a  new  chaplain  has 
been  appointed  during  the  last  year ;  more  liberal  provision 
has  been  made  for  his  support  by  the  legislature,  which  ap- 
propriated $300,  instead  of  $50,  as  a  permanent  salary ;  and 
the  new  chaplain  devotes  his  Sabbaths,  and  many  of  his  even- 
ings, to  the  prisoners.  The  legislature  has  recently  made  pro- 
vision for  fitting  up  a  new  chapel. 

We  learn,  from  an  esteemed  correspondent,  that  the  new 
chaplain,  "  the  Rev.  Mr.  Atwood,  is  laboring  with  benevolence 
and  zeal  for  the  reformation  of  the  convicts.  He  has  acquired 
the  respect  and  confidence  of  the  prisoners.  The  discharged 
convicts  (17  in  number,  the  last  year)  have  generally  left  with 
right  feelings.  They  frequently  call  at  his  office  for  advice. 
Some  of  them  are  now  settled  down  to  respectable  courses  of 
life  ;  and  from  none  yet  has  there  been  any  established  com- 
plaint of  crime.  The  feelings  with  which  they  now  leave 
the  Prison  have  thus  proved  to  be  the  best  security  of  the 
public  against  a  future  course  of  crime." 

In  the  Vermtmt  State  Prison,  the  warden,  assisted  by  his 
5ons,  and  the  officers  of  the  Prison,  devotes  considerable  time, 
on  the  afternoon  of  the  Sabbath,  to  the  instruction  of  the  pris- 
oners. 
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In  the  State  Prison  at  Charlestown,  Mass.^  the  chaplain 
says,  in  his  last  report,  — 

**  During  the  past  year,  the  results  of  moral  and  religious  instruction  have 
not  been  so  marlced  and  cheering  as  during  the  year  next  preceding ;  stilli 
they  will  compare  with  those  of  most  years  since  his  connection  witii  the 
Prison.  A  good  degree  of  interest  has  been  manifested,  on  the  part  of  the 
prisoners,  in  the  instructions,  both  private  and  public,  which  have  been  given. 

^  The  Sabbath  school  has  continued  to  be  an  important  auxiliary  inYavora- 
bly  impressing  the  minds  and  hearts  of  those  who  have  enjoyed  its  instruc- 
tions ;  and  he  cannot  but  feel  that  both  the  institution  and  the  commonwealth 
owe  a  debt  of  gratitude  to  the  numerous  teachers  who,  from  Sabbath  to  Sab- 
bath, voluntarily  and  cheerfully  perform  the  arduous  duties  connected  with 
such  service." 

In  the  State  Prison  in  Rhode  Island^  the  inspectors  say,  in 
their  last  report,  — 

*<  The  undersigned  respectfully  recommend  that  provision  be  nm4e  by  law 
for  the  employment  of  a  suitable  religious  instructor,  to  be  compensated  by 
the  state.  The  pre.^ent  mode  of  leaving  the  instruction  of  the  convicts  to  the 
benevolence  of  individuals,  is  not  satisfactory  in  its  results,  and,  it  is  feared, 
may  have  an  unfavorable  effect  on  the  disciphne  of  the  Prison." 

The  chaplain  of  the  Connecticut  State  Prison  says,  in  his 
last  report,  dated  April  1,  1844,  — 

**  We  feel  that  we  have  abundant  reason  to  be  thankful  for  so  many  gracious 
as  well  as  providential  indications  of  divine  favor  as  have  been  granted  us. 

^  There  has  been  good  order,  with  strict  discipline,  in  connection  with  the 
most  precise  and  vigilant  police  that  can  probably  be  found  in  this  country. 
No  disposition  has  evinced  itself  in  insurrectionary  acts,  and  no  flagrant  cases 
of  individual  outbreak  have  come  to  my  knowledge. 

^  We  have  formed  three  classes,  which  are  assembled  eveiy  Sabbath  for 
intellectual  and  religious  training.  Two  of  these  classes  are  males,  from  the 
juvenile  department ;  the  otlier  includes  all  the  females.  The  latter  have 
made  as  great  improvement,  especially  in  reading  and  spelling,  considering 
their  opportunities,  as  could  possibly  have  been  expected. 

**  They  can  all  read  quite  well,  with  the  exception  of  two,  who  have  recently 
come  here.  Thirty-eight  could  not  read  at  all  when  they  came  here.  Most 
of  those  who  have  been  here  any  length  of  time  have  learned  to  read,  some  of 
them  quite  fluently." 

The  following  account  is  given  by  the  chaplain,  of  the 
system  and  effects  of  religious  instruction  pursued  in  this 
Prison,  to  which  allusion  is  made  in  the  report :  — 

•*  The  males  are  met  every  Sabbath  morning  in  the  chapel,  where  are  held 
with  them  the  usual  services  of  public  religious  worship.  The  attention  is 
good,  with  scarcely  a  fault  There  is  a  very  deep  interest  manifested  in  these 
means  of  grace,  by  a  majority  of  the  convict&  After  they  retire  to  their 
cells,  I  pass  around  and  converse  with  them  separately  at  their  doors.  In 
the  afternoon,  the  females  are  assembled  in  their  work-room  for  intellectual 
and  religious  improvement  I  usually  preach  a  short  discourse,  hear  them 
read,  and  correct  them,  and  subjoin  such  remarks  as  appear  to  be  appropriate 
to  the  occasion.  At  other  times,  I  change  the  exercises  into  a  Bible  class,  and 
close  the  whole  by  singing  and  prayer.  They  have  made  decided  improve- 
ment in  learning  to  read.  Every  morning  and  evening,  the  males  are  assem- 
bled in  the  hall  for  reading  the  Scriptures  (sometimes  singing)  and  prayer.  I 
meet  the  females  in  the  evening  only. 
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"  Of  the  religious  state  of  the  institution,  during  the  last  nine  months,  the 
report  is  quite  favorable.  There  have  been  many  cases  of  the  deepest  anguish 
of  spirit  and  sorrow  of  heart,  on  account  of  their  sins,  that  I  have  rarely  ever 
witnessed.  Some  of  them  are  cases  of  peculiar  interest  Many  of  them  have 
at  times  been  so  anxious  to  receive  instniction,  tliat  it  has  been  necessary  to 
break  away  from  them,  leaving  them  in  tears  both  of  joy  and  distress.  There 
have  been  quite  a  number,  who  have,  during  the  last  half  of  this  fiscal  year, 
professed  to  be  reformed,  and  trust  they  are  regenerated  in  heart,  and  conse- 
quently in  their  lives.  I  have  carefully  and  personally  examined  every  one  of 
the  18J}  who  form  the  baisis  of  the  foregoing  calculations  repeatedly.  They 
have  freely  expressed  their  minds  to  me  on  uie  subject  of  experimental  reli- 
gion, and  66  of  that^  number  assure  me  that  they  have  good  evidence,  to  their 
minds,  that  tliey  have  been  renewed,  through  the  operations  of  the  Holy  Spirit 
Some  of  them,  by  their  fruits,  indicate  the  incorrectness  of  their  conclusions. 
However,  many  of  them  do,  to  my  mind,  give  pleasing  evidence  both  of  the 
correctness  of  their  belief,  and  the  genuineness  of  the  good  they  profess  to  have 
received." 

The   keeper  of  the  Auburn  Prison  says,   in  his  last   re- 
port,— 

"Nearly  300  convicts  have  received  instruction  weekly  in  the  Sabbath 
school.  About  100  are  taught  to  read,  and  the  remainder  are  instructed  in  the 
knowledge  of  the  Scriptures,  and  of  their  moral  and  religious  obligations.  All 
the  convicts,  except  the  sick,  attend  religious  service  on  Sunday;  and  an 
audience  more  orderly  or  attentive  is  not  to  be  found  in  any  religious  congre- 
gation.'' 

The  chaplain  says,  — 

**  Among  the  convicts,  I  find  a  warm  and  hearty  receptioa  —  They  embrace 
me  as  an  old  friend,  though  a  stranger,  and  listen  with  mtense  anxiety  and 
interest  to  such  instructions  as  I  think  best  suited  to  their  present  condition 
and  future  happiness.  My  private  visits  are  deeply  interesting  to  myself,  and 
highlv  satisfactory  to  them,  so  far  as  I  have  the  means  of  knowing. 

''Our  Sabbath  school  progresses  finely.  It  is  a  delightful  scene  to  see 
more  than  260  of  those  men,  selected  from  the  vast  multitude  here,  as  the 
roost  illiterate  and  needy,  snugly  seated,  in  some  40  companies,  either  learn- 
ing to  read,  repeating  portions  of  the  sacred  volume,  or  listening  with  profound 
attention  to  the  pious  mstructions  of  their  teachers,  who  are  roostiy  supplied 
firom  the  Theological  Seminary  in  this  town,  and  whose  Christian  kindness  to 
me,  and  devotedness  to  the  present  and  everlasting  good  of  these  men,  is  wor- 
thy of  public  acknowledgment 

"Our  meetings  of  worship  are  enjoyed  with  increasing  interest  Great 
attention  pervades  the  whole  concourse,  (with  but  few  exceptions,)  and  many 
a  weeping  eye  is  but  an  index  to  sorrowful  and  repenting  hearts.  There  is 
also  an  increasing  anxiety  manifested  by  quite  a  number  of  them  on  the  sub- 
iect  of  religious  reformation,  and  I  have  good  reason  to  believe,  that  several 
have  become  truly  pious  within  the  last  year. 

**  Our  singers  have  done  honor  to  themselves,  and  rendered  material  assist- 
ance in  our  devotional  exercises. 

«*  The  Bible  is  the  standard  work  for  the  perusal  of  these  men,  and  some  of 
them  read  no  other  book.  I  very  much  regret  that  some  of  them  are  compelled 
to  use  the  old,  worn-out  books,  unfit  for  fiirther  use  in  anv  place,  especially  in 
the  dark  ceUs  in  the  Prison,  for  the  want  of  new  ones  with  which  to  supply  an 
exchancre. 

«The  Book  of  Common  Prayer  is  frequentiy  sought  after  by  the  convicts^ 
but  I  have  distributed  all  that  were  on  hand,  and  frequent  applications  are 
made  for  more. 

*^  The  agent  has  recentiy  furnished  two  dozen  of  Colbam's  Mental  Arith- 
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metic,  which  are  veiy  useful  to  men  deprived  of  the  use  of  slates.  These  are 
all  taken  up,  and  more  called  for.  There  is  a  lack  of  library  books  for  those 
who  wish  to  read  them.  We  have  a  tolerable  supply  of  tracts  on  hand.  If 
we  had  a  few  thousand  pages  more,  of  a  new  varitiy^  it  would  aad  much  to  the 
reading  interest  of  the  place. 

**  If  we  had  100  or  even  50  volumes  of  Watts's,  Blair's,  or  Clough's  Sermons, 
or  some  other  approved  works  upon  practical  piety  and  religious  devotion,  i 
do  think  they  would  be  read  with  deep  interest 

^  Notwithstanding  tlie  necessary  rules  of  discipline  roust  be  rigidly  enforced 
in  such  a  place  as  this,  for  the  good  and  safety  of  all,  —  consequently  occasional 
corrections  are  necessary,  —  yet  the  law  of  kindness  is  the  mighty  lever  with 
which  to  move  the  human  mind. 

^  They  are  furnished  with  convenient  shops  for  labor,  and  clean,  healthy 
apartments  for  study,  retirement,  and  sleep.  With  wholesome  food,  and 
enough  of  it ;  with  warm  clothing  by  day,  and  comfortable  lodgings  by  night; 
with  the  word  of  Grod  to  peruse,  and  a  nch  variety  of  other  reading  matter ; 
they  have  tlie  benefit  of  a  well-conducted  Sabbath  school,  and  the  pleasure  of 
a  mx)d  choir  of  sin^rs.  They  attend  a  religious  meeting  of  worship  every 
Sabbath,  and  have  frequent  evening  visits  by  the  chaplain,  to  encourage,  in- 
struct, enlighten,  and  reform  them.  When  sick,  they  have  the  attention  of  an 
eminent  physician,  and  the  best  of  care  by  day  and  by  night  And  notwith- 
standing I  find  in  almost  every  man  a  high  sense  of  mortified  pride,  which  is 
seldom  felt  outside,  yet  a  great  majority  of  them  go  to  their  work,  and  pursue 
it  with  diligence,  and  appear  as  cheerful  and  happy,  as  most  men  in  the  common 
circles  of  life." 

The  chaplain  of  the  Prisofi  at  Sing  Sing,  the  Rev.  John 
Lucky,  in  his  last  report,  dated  October  31,  1843,  says,  — 

^  My  own  convictions  are,  that  the  present  moral  and  religious  condition  of 
the  convicts  is,  on  the  whole,  favorable.  These  convictions  are  founded  prin- 
cipally upon  the  general  and  uniform  attention  to  tlie  word  preached,  the  per- 
sonal interest  manifested  in  the  truths  advanced,  and  the  quiet  and  orderly 
demeanor  among  the  prisoners.  I  would  merely  add,  that  a  higher,  and,  in 
my  opinion,  a  better  tone  of  moral  and  religious  feeling  would  be  discovered 
among  the  convicts,  had  the  resolution  of  the  inspectors,  inviting  competent 
teachers  to  conduct  the  Sabbath  school,  been  responded  to.  I  cannot  but  hope 
that  the  call  will  be  heard  and  answered  by  those  to  whom  it  was  addressed^ 
or  by  some  other  class  of  humane  and  benevolent  citizens. 

**  My  Sabbath  labors  consist,  briefly,  of  a  sermon  in  each  Prison,  services  in 
the  hospital,  and  private  interviews  at  the  cells  of  those  convicts  who  send 
for  me.  These  generally  occupy  six  hours  successively,  and  are  therefore 
exceedinglv  exhausting. 

"  The  Tabors  of  the  week  (for  I  am  at  the  Prison  daily)  are  made  up  of 
visits  to  the  sick,  both  in  the  hospitals  and  without ;  attending  funerals,  in- 
quiring of  the  keepers  concerning  the  character  and  conduct  of  those  ccmvicts 
with  whom  I  had  conversed  on  the  Sabbath,  and  making  diligent  inquiries  of 
sherifls  and  other  visitors  concerning  the  character  and  habits  of  convicts  pre- 
vious to  their  coming  here,  as  well  as  afler  their  discharge.  I  also  consume 
some  time  in  visiting  the  families  and  friends  of  those  convicts  who  are  now 
in  Prison,  as  well  as  those  who  have  left ;  and  as  the  families,  &.c.  of  nearly 
one  half  of  our  men  live  in  and  near  the  city  of  New  York,  much  can  be  ac- 
complished in  a  short  time. 

"  Now,  all  this  diligence  of  inquiry  may  by  some  be  deemed  not  merely  un- 
important, but  absolutely  impertinent  When,  however,  the  exclusive  object 
and  beneficial  results  of  this  solicitude  shall  be  fully  developed,  it  will  be  duly 
appreciated. 

**  Through  the  aid  of  my  note-books,  (now  seven  or  eight  in  number,)  I  have 
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been  able  to  test  the  silent  or  Auburn  system,  in  this  reelect,  f  L  e,  in  regard 
to  its  reformatory  effects,)  by  keeping  an  eye  upon,  and  searcning  out,  dis- 
charged convicts. 

"  f  have,  during  the  last  three  years,  made  every  effort  to  collect  and  con- 
centrate all  the  statistics  which  had  a  bearing  on  this  question.  These 
statistics  include  a  few  months  over  three  years,  which  is  the  average  term  of 
commitments.  Not  far  from  800  is  the  average  number  of  convicts  in  Prison, 
during  this  time,  (L  e.  three  years,)  while  the  same  number  have  been  dis- 
charged during  the  same  time,  by  death  or  otherwise.  Of  course,  our  Prison 
is  filled  and  emptied  once  in  three  years.  The  statistics  of  tliree  years,  there- 
fore, will  afibrd  crUeria  from  which  unequivocal  decisions  may  be  had  in  ref- 
erence to  the  comparative  utility  of  the  Auburn  system, 

**  Tiie  first  item  in  the  accompanying  list  of  statistics,  includes  the  names, 
addresses,  and  references  of  100  convicts,  who  have  been  discharged,  since 
the  spring  of  1840,  and  who,  when  last  heard  from,  were  doing  well. 

**  A  considerable  number  of  these  100  men  are  in  church  feUowship  with  the 
different  denominations  of  Christians. 

<*  Most  of  them  signed  the  temperance  pledge  when  they  left  the  Prison. 

**  Permit  me  here,  gentlemen,  to  suggest  the  importance  of  not  exposing; 
these  men,  when  inquiry  at  their  severu  addresses  may  be  made  for  them. 

'^  The  names  of  more  than  a  score  of  discharged  convicts,  whom  I  have  cas- 
ually seen  or  heard  from,  and  am  confident,  therefore,  that  they  are  doing 
weu,  might,  and  in  justice  ought  to,  be  added  to  the  list ;  but  as  no  other  re? 
erence  coidd  be  ofiered  than  my  own  treacherous  recollection,  it  was  deemed 
injudicious  to  present  them. 

"•  The  second  item  of  statistics  which  accompanies  this  report,  contains  all 
the  names  of  those  convicts  who  have  died  during  the  period  already  specified. 
They  are,  as  will  be  seen,  74  in  number. 

<*  Those  who  gave  any  reasonable  hope  in  their  death,  are  designated  by  the 
term  *weiy  which  is  connected  with  22  of  their  names. 

<<  It  will  be  seen  by  tlie  third  item  of  statistics,  that,  of  the  854  who  have 
been  discharged  since  the  spring  of  1840,  43  only  have  returned  to  Prison. 
Hence  not  far  from  1  in  19  are  what  is  familiarly  called  <  second  comers,'  [or 
have  been  recommitted.] 

"From  item  fourth,  the  inspectors  will  learn,  that,  of  the  95  who  have  been 
the  favored  subjects  of  executive  clemency,  during  the  above-specified  period, 
only  four  have  returned  to  this  Prison,  which  furnishes  an  unsophisticated 
argument  in  favor  of  a  judicious  exercise  of  the  pardoning  power. 

<<It  has  been  statetl,  that  854  criminals,  after  having  tested  the  Auburn 
system  of  Penitentiary  discipline,  for  some  three  years,  have  been  discharged. 

^Now,  the  question  of  ^atest  possible  interest  to  this  institution  is^ 
'Where  are  these  men?'  The  statistics  which  accompany  this  report  an- 
swer tliis  question  only  in  part  They  state  that  74  of  the  854  died  in  Prison, 
leaving  780.  Deduct  from  this  number  the  43  who  have  returned  to  Prison, 
and  the  100  whom  the  statistics  represent  as  doing  well,  still  637  remain  un- 
accounted for. 

"Again  the  important  question  revolves,  *  Where  are  they?'  My  own 
opinion  is,  gentlemen,  that  at  least  one  half  of  them  ought  to  be  added  to  the 
list  of  those  100  who  are  represented  as  doing  well.  My  reasons  for  this 
opinion  are  these :  — 

**  1.  P should  know  most  of  these  men,  let  me  see  tliem  where  I  might;  but 
in  none  of  the  Prisons  which  I  have  visited,  have  I  seen  altogether,  during  the 
three  years,  more  than  6  of  them ;  nor  have  I  heard  from  those  who  had  a  per- 
sonal knowledge  of  the  facts ;  and  I  have  made  diligent  inquiry.  ^ 

**  2.  The  arrest  of  those  who  have  once  been  in  Prison,  is  generally  an- 
nounced in  the  papers ;  but  I  have  read  all  which  came  to  hand,  with  this 
object  constantly  in  view,  and,  up  to  this  hour,  I  have  failed  of  seeing  more 
than  one  half  a  dozen  of  the  names  or  descriptions  of  persons,  which  would 
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wffplj  to  the  men  we  are  inquiiing  after,  dot  have  I  heard  ai^  peiaon  aay  he 
had  Men  more  or  knew  of  more. 

^  3b  Although  the  population  of  this  state  was  less,  hy  oae  third,  in  the 
winter  of  1830  and  31,  than  it  now  is,  yet  there  were  2iX)  cqpvicts  nxire  then 
(i.  e.  in  Prison  at  Sing  Sing)  than  there  now  are.    Under  these  circumstance^ 

Smtlemen,  what  charitable  or  even  reasonable  conjecture  is  left  for  as,  other 
an  that  a  majority  of  these  men  have  found  an  asylum  in  some  sequestered 
spot,  where,  far  iirom  the  withering  and  prescriptive  ire  of  their  more  fortunate 
fellow-men,  they  may  consummate  the  good  resolutions  they  fonned  while 
under  your  wholesome  discipline  ?  " 

The  inspectors  of  the  New  Jerstfy  Pri8<m  say,  — 

''The  books  lately  procured  by  direction  of  the  legislature  are  genenlly 
read  with  interest,  ana  we  hope  not  without  profit  to  many  of  the  convicts. 

<*  Our  renewed  thanks  are  due  to  the  clergy  of  Trenton  and  vicinity,  of  the 
different  denominations,  for  their  continued  voluntaiy  exertions  in  behalf  of  the 
unfortunate  and  depraved  inmates  of  the  Prison. 

''Public  worship  on  the  Sabbath  is  generally  performed,  and,  we  hope,  in 
some  cases,  with  a  salutaiy  effect.** 

The  chaplain  of  the  new  Penitentiary  in  Philadelphia 

says,— 

"  The  past  year  has  been  marked  by  the  general  good  deportment  of  the 
prisoners,  quietness,  industry,  order,  and  contentment  There  are  very  few 
who  do  not  feel  grateftil  for  attention  to  their  religious  interests,  and  receive 
respectfully  any  suggestions  relating  to  their  moral  and  religions  welfare. 

"Of  the  prisoners  discharged  in  1843,  a  considerable  portion  excited  the 
hope  of  reform.  I  have  seen  or  heard  from  a  number  of  them,  who  appeared 
to  be  restored  to  the  confidence  of  their  friends  and  society,  and  are  engaged 
in  various,  and  some  in  trustfVil,  occupations.  Others  remain  in  Prison,  who^ 
during  the  past  year,  have  yielded  satisfactory  evidence  of  being  benefited  by 
the  discipline  and  instruction  of  the  institution. 

"  Aided  by  the  valuable  services  of  several  gentlemen,  the  usual  religious 
services  have  been  maintained  as  heretofore.  Sermons  have  been  delivered, 
tracts  circulated,  and  additions  made  to  the  Ubraiy  of  the  Philadelphia  Prison 
Discipline  Society.  Copies  of  the  Holy  Scriptures  have  been  supplied  by  the 
Young  Men's  Bible  Society  of  Philadelphia ;  and,  through  the  kind  interposi- 
tion of  Mr.  Frederic  A.  Packard,  the  American  Sunday  School  Union  nave 
contributed  a  large  number  of  their  hymn  books  for  the  use  of  the  prisoners. 

"  Of  those  who  were  discharged  last  year,  42  entered  the  institution  unable 
to  read  and  write.  Of  these,  19  were  taught  to  read,  and  14  to  read  and 
write ;  whUe  9  were  unable  to  read,  6  of  them  disqualified  by  age  or  indif- 
ference, and  3  refused  to  receive  instruction.  Others,  who  were  &]e  to  read 
only,  on  their  admission,  were  taught  to  write  durinj^  their  confinement  Of 
156  committed,  99  read  and  write,  26  can  read,  and  31  cannot  read." 

The  chaplain,  John  B.  Ferguson,  of  the  Penitentiary  in 

Washington,  Z>.  C,  says,  under  date  January  1,  1844, — 

"  It  affords  me  pleasure  to  report  to  you  the  good  conduct  of  the  pris- 
oners during  the  past  year.  I  cannot  speak  too  highly  of  their  deportment 
during  religious  services.  Not  in  a  single  instance  have  I  been  interrupted  m 
the  discharge  of  my  official  duty.  I  also  have  the  pleasure  of  stating*that  the 
Sunday  school  is  in  successful  operation,  and,  witii  the  aid  of  some  of  the 
prisoners,  (who  act  as  teachers,)  much  may  be  expected  from  it  in  improving 
the  minds  of  many  whose  education  has  been  neglected.  Some  have,  during 
the  pest  year,  proffressed  from  their  letters  to  a  knowledge  of  reading.  We 
now  have  the  evidence  in  this  institution  of  its  fitness  as  a  place  of  correction, 
to  those  unfortunate  individuals,  many  of  whom,  I  doubt  not,  will  hereaite 
make  useful  members  of  society. 
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^  1  think  it  due  to  Mr.  Dale,  the  warden,  and  the  officera  nnder  htim,  to  state, 
that  much  of  the  good  effected  has  been  brought  about  by  their  good  disci- 
pline, which  is  well  adapted  to  the  wants  and  condition  of  &e  prisonera." 

The  inspectors  of  the  State  Prison  at  Jackson^  Michigan^ 

say,  in  their  report,  dated  October  31,  1843, — 

«  «The  advantages  of  moral  and  religious  instruction,  commonly  enjoyed  by 
tiie  inmates  of  similar  institutions,  have  been  impartially  attended  to  all  the 
convicts ;  and  the  result  has  been,  without  doubt,  highly  beneficial  to  the  good 
order  and  discipline  of  the  Prison,  and  the  mental  and  moral  condition  of  the 
convicts ;  many  of  whom,  by  having  their  attention  directed  to  spiritual  things, 
have  exhibited  dispositions  and  impulses  in  tbeir  daily  deportment,  which  do 
not  generally  chaiactenze  the  self-abandoned  and  crimumJ." 


CHANGES  IN  THE  PENNSYLVANIA  SYSTEM  OF  SOLITARY 
CONFINEMENT,  AND  EFFECTS  OF  THESE  CHANGES  ON  THE 
BODY  AND  THE  MIND  OF  THE  CONVICT. 

The  inspectors  of  the  State  Prison  in  Rhode  Island  saji 

in  their  report  dated  October  24,  1843,  — 

«  The  results  of  the  discipline  and  management  of  the  Prison,  are  more  sat- 
isSictory  than  at  the  time  of  any  previous  report  After  the  passage  of  the 
act  (L  e.  of  the  legislature)  giving  them  authority,  the  inspectors  so  modified 
the  regulations  of  the  Prison,  that  a  portion  of  the  convicts  work  together. 
The  confinement  in  the  cells,  when  there  is  no  work,  continues  to  be  separate, 
ezceptinff  in  cases  of  sickness.  The  symptoms  of  insanity  have  disappeared 
ftom  the  Prison,  since  the  modification  of  the  system  of  confinement,  and  the 
general  health  of  the  prisoners  is  good." 

The  physician,  Dr.  Browneli,  says,  October  24,  1843,— • 

<*  The  undersigned  is  happy  to  report,  that  the  general  health  of  the  prison- 
ers in  the  State  rrison  has  been  good  during  the  pest  year.  There  has  been 
DO  case  of  alarming  sickness,  nor  has  there  been  any  case  of  insanity  in  the 
Prison,  since  the  am)lishment  of  solitary  confinement^  —  Annual  lUpofif  p.  4 

The  physician  of  the  New  Jersey  Prison^  Dr.  Coleman, 
says,  in  his  report  for  the  year  ending  September  30,  1843, — 
presented  to  the  legislature,  November  2,  1843,  (P&S^  11  of 
printed  documents,)  — 

"The  opinions  that  have  been  advanced  on  the  influence  of  solitary  confine- 
ment upon  health,  are  too  well  established,  by  this  time,  to  need  new  facts,  er 
any  iiuther  repetition.  So  well  is  the  efiect  of  this  peculiar  treatment  under- 
stood, that  every  indulgence  that  comes  within  the  law  is  ofiTered  to  the  pris- 
oners, and,  instead  of  carrying  the  system  as  far  as  its  zealous  advocates 
demand,  it  is  found  now  in  accordance  with  ffood  sense  to  stop  as  far  short  of 
that  point,  as  a  liberal  construction  of  the  Taw  will  admit  By  taking  this 
eonrse,  better  healUi,  sounder  minds,  and  better  discipline,  are  secured,  and  the 
great  interests  of  the  establishment  promoted." 

The  warden  of  the  New  Penitentiary  in  Philadelphia,  Mr. 
Creorge  Thompson,  says,  in  his  report  submitted  to  the  legisla* 
ture  in  March,  1844,  — 

^The  misoners,  during  the  past  year,  have  enjoyed  an  improved  degree  of 
health.  The  manifest  improvement  in  the  health  and  general  condition  of  the 
faww*>A«^  I  consider  due  to  the  good  effects  of  the  change  made  last  year  ia 
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the  medical  department,  vis.  the  appointment  of  a  resident  physician  ta  the 
entire  charge  of  that  department  While  it  has  enabled  me,  with  the  aid  of 
professional  suggestion,  to  carry  out  more  successfully  measures  necessary 
for  securing  the  health  of  the  prisoners,  it  has  also  secured  to  the  helpless 
occupant  of  the  cells  more  ample  and  constant  medical  attention.  The  pres- 
ence of  the  physician  at  all  times  on  the  spot,  relieves  the  mind  from  embar* 
nssment,  as  to  the  treatment  of  sick  prisoners,  (formerly  unavoidably  great  to 
an  unprofessional  officer,)  while  it  enables  him  promptly  to  distinguish  the 
impostor,  endeavoring  to  avoid  work,  from  the  real  sufierer,  in  need  of  the 
succor  which  is  now  more  speedily  afforded  him. 

*<  Amonff  the  advantages  of  having  the  physician's  advice  always  within 
reach,  is  the  increased  facility  of  procuring  needful  exercise,  in  the  open  air» 
for  the  infirm  convicts,  whom  the  familiarity  of  that  officer  with  the  whole 
number  enables  him  to  select  as  the  most  proper  recipients  of  such  a  priv- 
ilege. In  this  way,  I  am  happy  to  say,  a  number  have  been  employed,  (under 
the  provision  of  the  law,|  one  at  a  time,  in  the  separate  enclosures,  recruiting 
their  health,  and  cultivating  large  supplies  of  wholesome  vegetables  for  the 
Prison  mess." — pp.  12  andldb 

At  the  Pentonville  Prison,  two  and  a  half  miles  north- 
west of  London,  the  Manchester  Guardian  says,  on  the  au- 
thority of  Mr.  Ashmead,  the  entire  routine  of  the  discipline  of 
the  Prison  is  as  follows :  — 

*^  On  entering  the  Prison  early  in  the  morning,  he  found  nearly  100  of  the 
convicts  en^iged  in  cleaning  the  corridors,  on  the  ground  floor  and  in  the 
galleries.  The  convicts  thus  work,  at  certain  distances  from  each  other,  face 
and  back ;  the  peaks  of  their  caps,  in  which  are  small  holes,  being  brought 
over  their  eyes,  to  prevent  their  recognizing  each  other.  This  employment 
occupies  one  hour,  and,  not  being  laborious,  is  excellent  exercise,  previous  to 
the  commencement  of  the  cell  occupations  of  the  dav.  Half  an  hour  is  then 
given  to  the  convicts  to  wash  themselves,  and  to  put  their  apartments  in  order, 
when  breakfast  is  served,  at  half  past  7,  consisting  of  bread  and  chocolate. 
This  meal  is  supplied  to  the  whole  of  the  convicts  in  less  than  ten  minutes. 
At  8  o'clock,  the  bell  rings  for  prayers,  and  the  convicts  are  seen  proceeding 
in  their  companies^  at  about  eight  paces  from  each  other,  under  their  respective 
wardensw  On  their  return  to  their  apartments,  the  daily  employments  of  the  con- 
victs commence  in  their  different  branches  of  trade,  consisting  of  carpentering, 
joinering,  shoemaking,  tailoring,  rug- weaving,  mat-making,  weaving,  &c.  Those 
working  as  shoemakers  and  tailors  are  daily  employed  for  one  hour  at  the  crank 
machine  for  pumping,  to  supply  tlie  institution  with  water.  It  is  raised  from 
the  Artesian  well,  the  cisterns  being,  on  the  roofs  of  the  different  corridorSy 
from  which  the  convicts  are  furnished  with  water  in  their  cells.  Four  days  in 
the  week,  only,  are  required  of  the  convicts  to  work  at  their  trades,  from  8 
A.  M.  to  8  P.  M.,  with  the  exception  of  one  hour  for  chapel ;  one  hour  for 
dinner,  from  1  o'clock  till  2 ;  half  an  hour  for  supper,  half  past  5  to  6 ;  one 
hour  in  the  exercising  yard.  In  addition  to  this,  the  convicts  may  be  moved 
to  attend  to  the  periodical  claims  of  tlie  corridors  before  dinner;  to  bathers^ 
(eveiy  prisoner  has  the  bath  once  a  fortnight,)  or  is  taken  to  the  trade's  in- 
structor's shop,  to  be  taught  to  cut  out  his  work,  or  to  receive  such  instruc- 
tions as  cannot  be  imparted  in  his  cell,  only  one  prisoner  at  a  time  being  so 
taught  The  day's  labor  closes  at  8  o'clock,  P.  M.  One  hour  after  is  allowed 
for  reading,  and  the  gas  in  all  the  apartments  is  extinguished  at  9  o'clock. 
By  the  regulations  of  the  Prison,  cell  labor  conmiences  at  8  o'clock,  A.  M. 
and  closes  at  8  o'clock,  P.  M.  Of  these  twelve  hours,  two  are  allotted  to 
meals,  one  to  exercise,  and  one  to  chapel ;  so  that  the  working-hoors  are  eight 
hours  per  day,  four  days  in  the  week,  and  the  average  is  even  lessened  with 
those  who  work  at  the  pump  and  other  occasional  out-of-the-cell  engagementi, 
reducing  it  to  an  estimate  of  about  seven  hours  per  diem,  or  twenty-eight  hours 
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per  week  cell  labor  of  the  convicts  The  other  two  d&ys  are  occupied  in 
moral  and  relijnous  iostnictiQD,  and  opportunities  for  general  intellectual  im- 
provement The  Sabbath  ia  devoted  to  religious  worshi]^  instruction,  and 
reading.  The  educational  part  of  the  discipline  is  under  the  direction  of  the 
reverend  chaplain,  under  whom  are  a  principal  teacher  and  three  assistants, 
and  is  conducted  within  the  chapel  of  the  institution.  The  convicts  are 
divided  into  three  classes.  The  lowest  class  is  comoosed  of  those  who  are 
wholly  ignorant,  or  cannot  read  with  any  fluency,  in  the  second  class  are 
those  who  can  read  pretty  well,  several  of  whom  can  also  write  a  little,  and 
have  some  knowledge  of  accounts.  The  first  or  highest  class  is  made  up  of 
tboee  who  have  received  a  tolerable  education,  and  each  of  these  classes  at- 
teods  scbocl  in  the  following  order:  —  third  class,  Mondays  and  Thursdays ; 
seeend  class,  Tuesdays  and  Fridays;  fiist  class,  Wednesdays  and  Satur- 
daysL  The  school  hours  are  four  each  day,  and  the  remainder  of  their  respec- 
tive school  days  is  allowed  to  the  convicts  for  flitther  moral  and  intellectual 
improvement ;  making  a  break  between  the  days  assigned  for  convict  labor, 
wtuch  must  be  a  consequent  physical  relaxation.  The  course  of  instruction 
jnyarteH  to  the  couvicts  uudor  the  probationary  discipline,  embraces  reading, 
wnting,  and  accounts.  Scripture,  geography,  English  grammar,  mensuration, 
some  knowledge  of  the  elements  of  natural  philosophy  uid  sacred  music ;  and 
the  teacher  stated  that  there  were  not  more  than  about  20  convicts,  out  of 
436^  the  number  then  in  confinement,  who  could  not  read  the  Scriptures,  —  a 
much  larger  proportion  of  educational  acauirement  than  will  be  found  in  any 
other  pei^  institution  in  the  United  Kingdoni,  and  must,  in  a  great  measure, 
be  the  result  of  the  instructions  received  in  the. Prison.  In  the  eighteen 
months*  probationajy  discipline  before  transportation,  the  convicts  are  allowed 
to  see  their  firiends  every  tnree  months,  and  to  write  to  their  friends  once  in 
three  months ;  so  that  a  convict  may  keep  up  communication  with  relatives  or 
tnaadMy  once  every  six  weeks." 


TABULAR  VIEW  OF  FIFTEEN  PENITENTIARIES,  IN  1843. 
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whom  9  by  fine  and  coots  remlttod,  and  1  by  '  ' 
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PART  IV. 

HOUSES   OP  REFUGE. 

DOCUMENTS. 

Htmse  of  Reformation  at  South  Boston,     The  last  official 

report  of  the  inspectors  of  this  institution,  is  contained  in  City 
Document  No.  2,  a  periodical  published  semi-cmnually,  con- 
taining, in  the  last  number,  32  pages  octavo. 

House  of  Refuge,  New  York  City,  The  nineteenth  and 
last  annual  report  of  this  institution  is  a  printed  document  of 
46  pages  octavo,  presented  to  the  legislature  of  the  state,  and 
the  corporation  of  the  city  of  New  York,  for  the  year  ending 
January  1,  1844. 

House  of  Refuge  in  Philadelphia,  The  sixteenth  and  last 
annual  report  of  this  institution  is  a  printed  document  of  24 
pages,  octavo,  presented  to  the  house  of  representatives  of 
Pennsylvania,  and  to  the  contributors  to  the  House  of  Refuge, 
for  the  year  ending  January  1,  1844 


HOUSE  OF  REFORMATION  AT  SOUTH  BOSTON. 

Captain  Daniel  Chandler,  superintendent;  Mr.  William  R. 
Lincoln,  teacher.  This  institution  is  located  two  and  a  half 
miles  south-east  of  the  state-house  in  Boston,  and  occupies 
that  part  of  the  beautiful  public  grounds,  within  the  stockade 
fence,  at  the  right  hand  of  the  gate  of  entrance.  The  inmates 
occupy  the  west  end  of  the  building  on  the  right,  near  the 
entrance  ;  their  work-shop  in  the  basement,  their  school-room 
in  the  second,  and  their  lodging-rooms  in  the  third  story ;  their 
garden  in  front  of  the  House,  and  their  play-ground  in  the  rear. 
8  hours  are  devoted  to  sleep ;  6  hours  to  labor ;  4  hours  to  in- 
struction ;  2}  hours  to  recreation  ;  3}  hours  to  taking  their  meals, 
sweeping  their  rooms,  making  their  beds,  and  keeping  the  House 
in  order.  The  number  of  inmates,  last  December,  at  the  time 
of  the  official  inspection,  was  64  ;  it  is  now.  May  22,  1844,  di- 
minished to  53.  The  females,  only  4  in  number,  belonging  to 
this  department,  occupy  a  building  attached  to  the  House  of 
Industry,  and  were  under  the  care  of  Miss  Whitney  at  the 
lime  of  the  last  inspection. 
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The  causes  of  commitment  were  as  follows,  of  those  in  the 
House  in  December  last :. —  stubbornness,  23  ;  idleness,  12  ; 
larceny,  33 ;  common  drunkards,  2 ;  passing  counterfeit 
money,  1  ;. vagabonds,  6;  pilfering,  4;  total,  81. 

The  number  receiving'the  benefits  of  this  House,  last  year, 
was  81 ;  the  number  indentured,  8 ,'  discharged  by  order  of 
court,  5 ;  died,  none.  The  health  of  the  institution  is,  as  it 
always  has  been,  nearly  perfect.  There  is  seldom  a  death  in 
the  House,  or  one  sick  in  the  hospital.  This  is  explained 
mostly  by  the  division  of  time,  order,  cleanliness,  industry, 
a  proper  observance  of  the  Sabbath,  and  generally  good  beha- 
vior. The  inspectors  say,  at  the  date  of  the  last  official  report, 
—  •*  The  boys  attend  Sabbath  school,  and  are  instructed  by 
teachers  from  the  city,  every  Sabbath  morning."  "After 
school,  they  attend  divine  service  at  the  House  of  Industry. 
Prayers  are  attended  morning  and  evening.  A  blessing  is 
asked  before  each  meal.  All  are  furnished  with  Bibles,  and 
are  required  to  read  them  before  and  after  meeting."  Thus 
the  Sabbath  is  spent.  In  school,  during  the  week,  four  hours 
every  day,  they  are  regularly  taught  reading,  arithmetic, 
grammar,  geography,  writing,  and  spelling.  In  December  last, 
50  wrote  a  small,  and  11a  large  hand.  -In  the  hours  of  labor, 
40  boys  are  employed  on  contract,  at  shoemaking,  6  hours 
daily;  and  in  the  hours  of  recreation,  they  play  in  sober  earn- 
est. After  a  suitable  time,  the  boys  are  apprenticed  mostly 
to  fanners  iq  the  country  ;  and,  if  they  obtain  good  places,  in 
quiet  agricultural  districts,  away  from  the  temptations  of  cities 
and  villages,  they  generally  do  well.  The  institution  is  well 
named  the  "  House  of  Reformation." 

HOUSE  or  REFUGE  IN  NEW  YORK  CITY. 

The  number  of  children  in  this  House,  on  the  1st  of  Jan- 
uary, 1843,  was 306 

Number  received  during  the  year, 224 

Number  remaining  in  the  House,  January  1,  1844,    .  .  321 

Number  disposed  of  during  the  year, 209 

Apprenticed  to  farmers,  —  white,  82 ;  colored,  23 ;  total,  106 
Hatters,  3;  blacksmiths,  3;  sea-service,  3;  book- 
binders, 2 ;  shoemakers,  2  ;  chairmaker,  1 ;  painter, 
1 ;  miller,  1 ;  saddler,  1 ;  cabinet-maker,  1 ;  confec- 
tioner, 1 ;  mason,  1  ;  cooper,  1 ;  Britannia  manufac- 
turer,   1;  —  all   white  boys; — total   as  above,   not 

including  the  farmers, 22 
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Housewifery,  —  white  giris,  43;  colored  da  8;  total,     61 

Total  apprenticed,  boys  and  girls, 178 

Discharged,  given  up  to  friends,  or  sent  to  Alms-House^     25 

Escaped,  1 ;  ideceased,  5  ;  total, 6 

Total  disposed  of  from  the  Refuge  in  1843, 209 

Whole  number  of  children  received  into  this  House  from 
January  1,  1825,  3320,  of  whom  953  were  girls.  Whole 
number  apprenticed  during  the  same  period,  2995. 

The  average  age  of  197  received  in  this  House  during 

the  year,  was  13  years,  9  months,  and  3  days. 
The  parentage  of  169  white  children,  received  during 
the  year  1843,  was,  Irish,  92 ;  American,  47 ;  English, 
22 ;  Scotch,  5 ;  German,  2 ;  French,  1 ;  total,  .  .  .  169 
The  places  from  whence  224  children  were  recdved, 
were,  from  New  York  city  Police  Office,  95 ;  from 
Court  of  Sessions,  54 ;  from  Commissioners  of  Alms- 
House,  9;    from  different  counties  in  the  state  of 
New  York,  39 ;  returned  to  the  House  after  having 
been  given  to  friends  or  indentured,  27  ;  total,    .  .  .  224 
The  boys  of  the  House  were  em{doyed  in  getting  out,  from 
the  rough  plank,  chair^seat  frames,  then  filling  them  with  cane 
prepared  on  the  premises  by  the  children  for  that  purpose; 
also  in  manufacturing  rasor-strops ;  pocket-books ;  paper^^ses; 
making  and  mending  shoes ;  washing,  making,  and  mending, 
for  the  whole  establishment. 

The  girls  are  employed  in  needle-work  mostly,  and  perfom 
a  great  amount  of  labor. 

The  health  of  the  House  does  not  appear  to  have  been  as 
good  as  formerly.  The  physician's  report  shows  five  deaths. 
There  are  a  number  of  cases  of  inflamed  eyes  under  treatment 
in  the  hospital,  and  six  or  eight  patients  with  other  diseases. 
The  number  of  scrofulous  cases  has  increased.  The  physician 
attributes  this  to  the  imperfect  ventilation  of  the  school-rooms 
and  work-shops;  because,  be  says,  "soon  after  means  were 
taken  to  correct  this  evil,  a  decided  improvement  took  place 
among  the  boys,  both  in  their  health  and  general  appearance." 
The  introduction  of  the  Croton  water,  also,  into  the  Refuge, 
which  has  been  done  during  the  past  year,  he  says,  has  been 
another  means  of  checking  the  increase  of  that  formidable 
disease,  i.  e.  scrofula.  The  physician  then  has  some  general 
remarks  on  the  healthful  tveatment  of  juvenile  delinquents, 
which  are  worthy  of  being  written  in  letters  of  gold :  — 

''The  frequent  ablution  of  the  body,  to  which  the  children  are  sobjected, 
greatly  invigontee  the  strength,  and  renders  more  cheerfiil  and  active  the 
nentai  fttcultie&    Eveiy  thing  which  tends  to  make  the  ohildraa  cloan,  cheer- 
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fill,  and  coDtented,  not  only  improves  and  coniinna  their  general  health,  but  is 
also  a  powerful  means  in  effecting  their  reformation.  £very  kind  attention 
and  tender  treatment,  which  they  may  properly  receive  from  their  keepers, 
whether  in  sickness  or  health,  strikes  a  chord  in  their  hearts,  which  calls  into 
action  their  better  feelings,  and  renders  them  more  susceptible  of  receiving 
and  retaining  the  good  counsel  of  their  benefactors.  The  mind  must  be  ad- 
ministered to  as  well  as  the  body ;  and  hence  the  necessity  of  giving  it  that 
kind  of  medicine  which  will  bring  it  under  the  control  of  reason.  Then  your 
object  and  wishes  are  accomplished — the  reformation  of  the  delinquent" 

Dr.  Carter's  mode  of  treatment  in  regard  to  ventilation,  clean- 
liness, and  kind  treatment,  together  with  good  food,  and 
enough  of  it,  will  cure  sore  eyes,  scrofula,  incipient  consump- 
tion, and  a  host  of  other  diseases,  both  of  body  and  mind,  in 
juvenile  delinquents. 

We  close  this  notice  of  the  House  of  Refuge  in  New  York, 
with  a  letter,  contained  in  the  Appendix  of  the  Report  from 
the  master  of  one  of  the  boys,  on  a  western  prairie,  so  full 
of  illustration  and  amusement,  that  we  copy  it  for  the  instruc- 
tion of  all,  who  wish  to  know  how  to  bring  up  bad  children, 
and  make  them  healthy  and  useful :  — 


"  B.  J.,  November  IM,  1843. 

«Dkae  Sir, 

**-  Agreeably  to  request,  (of  circular  addressed  me,  and  accompany- 
ing the  indenture  of  Sandy,|  I  address  the  institution ;  and  be  assured  it  affords 
me  a  great  pleasure  to  be  aole  to  give  so  good  an  account  of  Sandy.  He  has 
the  general  work  of  a  farm  to  attend  to,  viz. :  ve  milk  six  cows,  and  feed  and 
fodder  them  and  the  cattle  and  calves,  clean  a  span  of  almost  white  horses, 
and  feed  before  breakfast ;  and,  much  to  Sandy^s  credit,  he  takes  delie^ht  in 
keeping  and  making  his  horses  look  a  little  better  than  an^  other  team  m  the 
neighborhood.  He  feels  quite  proud  when  I  am  detained  m  town  over  night, 
and  come  back  with  the  horses  all  stained  up  from  under  the  charge  of  pro- 
fessed hostlers,  who  do  not  clean  the  team  as  well  as  he  does.  After  break- 
fiist,  there  is  wood  to  chc^  and  split,  water  to  draw  from  the  spring,  &C.,  fur  all 
of  which  Sandy  is  as  good  as  I  am.  Of  our  farm-work,  he  can  hoe  potatoes 
and  corn,  or  dig  potatoes,  pull  beets,  turnips,  husk  com,  &c.,  as  well  as  I  can, 
as  also  he  can  most  other  work,  except  it  be  beyond  his  strength. 

**  Next  summer  he  thinks  he  can  cut  as  much  grass  as  I  caa  I  shall  give 
him  a  scythe,  and  let  him  tty.  He  expects  to  make  considerable  next  harvest 
as  raker  and  binder ;  (last  harvest,  he  was  hardly  strong  enough,  except  to  bind 
some  very  light  oats.) 

<*  In  hunting  cattle,  (and  we  have  had  a  great  deal  of  it  to  do,  our  pasture  is 
80  large,  being  nothing  more  nor  less  than  a  large  praine,)  Sandy  beats  me  all 
to  pieces,  for  he  is  an  excellent  horseman ;  (we  ride  bareback.)  He  delights 
to  get  his  cattle  up  when  no  other  boy  in  the  neighborhood  can,  which  he  has 
frequently  done  in  very  dark  nights.  I  have  sometimes  feared  he  was  lost,  but 
he  says  there  is  no  danger  of  that,  for  you  can^t  lose  the  horses,  and  he  can 
stick  to  the  hozse^  he  knows. 

**'  When  we  arrived  here,  Sandy  was  very  sullen  and  saucy,  and  I  was 
obliged  to  flog  him ;  and  afler  about  six  months,  he,  in  company  with  one  of 
my  neighbor's  boys,  ran  away.  We  however  fbund  them  at  night  about  9 
o'clock,  camped  in  tiie  woods,  with  a  good  fire,  probably  left  by  some  travel- 
lers.   Brought  them  home^  gave  Sandy  a  severe  flogging,  and  then  resolved 
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nerer  to  do  the  like  ngm^  and  liave  taken  an  entiie  di&reni  eonne  to  Ining 
him  upu 

<*  I  commenced  by  appealing  to  his  feelingfs,  and  talking  to  him  and  giving 
him  encottiagement  in  various  ways,  making  him  to  have  confidence  in  him- 
aeli;  In  hunying  tim^  such  as  haying,  harvesting,  and  cleaning  up  grain,  I 
made  a  bargain  with  hiro,  and  he  has  earned  enough  in  that  way,  by  extra  work, 
to  pay  for  put  of  his  winter  clothing,  and  he  has  also  a  fine  calf.  It  is  mv 
intention  to  turn  his  earnings  into  stock,  and  in  course  of  a  few  yearn  he  will 
have  quite  a  smart  chance  of  cattle.  Don't  think  I  shall  ever  flog  again — I 
am  well  convinced  it  does  no  good.  Sandy  now  has  a  regard  for  me,  and 
takes  an  interest  in  things.  Flogging  would  on]y  make  him  do  what  he  was 
compelled  to,  through  fear.  One  cheerful  hand  is  worth  a  dozen  groutjr  onesi 
You  would  hardly  recognize  Sandy,  he  has  grown  sa  I  should  think  he 
would  weigh  full  one  half  more  than  when  he  left  the  ReAige.  He  is  about 
as  large  as  I  am,  except  in  heiffbt,  and  is  healthy  and  strong  as  a  youne  giant 
In  fact,  I  hardly  know  what  or  now  I  should  do  without  Sa»iv,  and  fed  under 
manv  and  lasting  obligations  to  you  for  your  kindness  and  selection  of  such  a 
Ifood  boy  as  Sandy.  We  commence  our  school  again  in  a  few  days,  and  I 
mtend  Sandy  shall  write  you  before  spring,  perhaps  about  new-year's.  My 
long  delay  in  writing  has  been  to  give  a  go^  account  of  the  boy,  which  I  am 
DOW  able  to  do.  In  nopes  to  hear  from  you  occasionally,  particularly  if  you 
could  communicate  any  thing  to  the  interest  of  the  boy, 

I  remain  youii^ 

E.  P.  D. 

«To  DAVin  Te»»t,  Jr.  JQw. 

Superintendent  House  of  Refuge,  N.  Y. 

<<  P.  S.  Sandy  wishes  to  be  remembered  to  you,  and  says  he  will  write  yon 
tf  I  have  promised  abofe." 


HOUSE  or  REFUGE  IN  PHILADELPHIA. 

Number  of  inmates,  December  31,  1843,  110  boys,  and  58 
girls.  It  does  not  yet  extend  its  benefits  to  colored  children. 
Average  age  of  boys,  13| ;  girls,  144.  Whole  number  enjoy- 
ing the  benefits  of  the  institution  during  the  year,  256. 

Received  during  the  year,  74  boys,  and  34  girls.  All  except 
8,  from  as  many  different  counties,  were  from  Philadelphia. 
All  American  children,  whose  birthplace  could  be  ascertained, 
except  21.  Committed  by  magistrates,  87;  by  courts,  15, 
Conmiitted  at  the  req^uest  of  their  parents  and  near  relationS| 
37  boys,  and  23  girls. 

Discharged  during  the  year,  66  boys,  and  34  girls.  Ap- 
prenticed, 24  to  farmers,*  5  to  shoemakers,*  6  to  as  many 
mechanical  arts;  19  to  housewifery. 

The  health  of  the  institution  has  been  excellent ;  not  one 
death  has  occurred.  Government  is  parental;  punishment, 
rare  and  mild.  Religious  exercises  daily,  morning  and  even- 
ing. Clergy  of  the  city  officiate  in  the  Sabbath  school. 
Common  school  instruction,  as  in  former  years,   excellent ; 
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Sabbath  school  instruction  conducted  with  great  benevolence 
and  zeal,  and  productive  of  much  good.  Effects  produced  on 
the  minds  of  the  inmates  very  gratifying  to  the  managers  and 
patrons.  Funds  in  an  improved  condition  ;  debt  diminished. 
One  legacy  of  $3000,  from  Mr.  Grandom,  and  another  of 
$1000,  from  Mr.  Blenon,  have  been  paid.  No  donations  of 
books  have  been  made  to  the  library.  The  matron,  who  has 
been  fifteen  years  in  the  establishment,  Mrs.  Wheelock,  whose 
faithful  services  the  ladies'  visiting  committee  commend,  and 
the  loss  of  which  they  deplore,  has  retired,  —  cause  not  as- 
signed, —  and  Miss  Elizabeth  Morgan  has  been  appointed  to 
fill  the  vacancy.  Mr.  Edwin  Young  continues  to  be  the 
superintendent,  and  the  venerable  Alexander  Henry,  president 
of  the  society.  Since  the  institution  was  established,  1712 
children  and  youth  have  ^oyed  the  benefits  of  the  House ; 
of  whom  619  were  girls.  Eight  pages  of  the  Appendix  of  the 
report  are  occupied  with  32  short  letters  from  masters  of  noj^ 
prentices,  giving  fiivorable  accounts  of  the  discharged  who 
have  been  committed  to  their  care. 


SUMMARY  OF  THE  HOUSES  OF  REFUGE. 

Total  number  of  children  and  youth  in  the  three 

Houses, 543 

Whole  number  enjoying  the  benefits  of  the  three 

Houses  during  the  year, 865 

Whole  number  enjoying  the  benefits  of  the  Houses 

in  New  York  and  Philadelphia,  from  the  beginning,     5032 
Deaths  last  year,  in  Boston  and  Philadelphia,  0 ;  in 

New  York,  6, 6 

Annual  expenses  of  the  three  Houses,  about  $30,000, 

or  for  every  100  children,  about $4000 

Whole  number  received  in  New  York, 3,320 

Whole  number  apprenticed, 2,995 

Is  not  this  a  good  use  of  money  ?  "  There  is  that  scatter* 
eth,  and  yet  increaseth ;  there  is  that  withholdeth,  and  it  tend- 
eth  to  poverty." 

Hh2 
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FUNDS   OF  THE   SOCIETY. 

Receipts, $3820  60 

Payments, 3714  01 

Balance  to  new  account, $106  59 


In  conclusion,  the  managers  of  the  Prison  Discipline  So- 
ciety would  take  courage,  because  so  many  states  have  already 
established  Asylums  for  poor  lunatics.  All  except  three  have 
been  established  since  the  Prison  Discipline  Society  was 
formed.  With  regard  to  the  establishment  of  most  of  them, 
the  Society  has  had  a  direct  agency.  The  consequence  has 
been  a  very  general  and  extensive  Jail  delivery  of  this  class  of 
sufferers ;  and  laws  of  many  states  have  permanently  secured 
their  support  in  Asylums,  and  prohibited  their  imprisonment. 
In  other  states,  where  no  Asylums  are  yet  established,  the 
people  and  the  government  are  moving  on  the  subject.  In 
some,  liberal  provision  is  already  made ;  in  others,  information 
is  disseminated  ;  and  in  others  still,  there  are  individual  minds, 
of  great  power,  actively  engaged  in  promoting  the  object. 
Twenty  Asylums,  at  least,  are  built ;  their  doors  are  open ; 
their  wards  are  filled ;  their  accommodations  are  being  en- 
larged ;  their  principles  are  right ;  their  physicians  are  good ; 
their  attendants  kind ;  their  employments,  amusements,  and 
instructions,  restorative  and  soothing  to  the  insane.  About 
3000,  annually,  are  receiving  the  benefits  ,*  about  2000  are 
enjoying  these  benefits  at  this  time ;  about  1500  are  received 
each  year;  and  nearly  1000,  annually,  are  restored.  Why 
should  not  this  Society  take  courage,  by  what  has  already 
been  done  for  the  Jail  delivery,  and  proper  care  and  restoration 
of  poor  lunatics? 

Again,  we  are  encouraged  by  the  smallness  of  the  number 
of  prisoners  in  County  Prisons,  particularly  in  New  England 
(in  April,  1844,  1  prisoner  to  8238  souls ;  1  debtor  to  100,000 
1  female  to  300,000;  1  juvenile  delinquent  to  200,000 
1  poor  lunatic  to  100,000 ; )  and  the  diminution  of  crime, 
as  shown  by  the  opinion  of  Prison  keepers,  and  the  statistics 
of  Penitentiaries ;  the  causes  assigned  by  them  for  this  dimi- 
nution of  crime,  —  the  progress  of  temperance,  and  the  gen- 
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eral  improvements  in  society.    It  looks  like  the  dawn  of  a 
better  day. 

The  Penitentiaries,  too,  are  no  longer  schools  of  vice. 
They  are  places  of  discipline,  of  separation,  of  industry,  to  a 
great  extent  of  self-support,  and  instruction ;  where  public  wor- 
ship on  the  Sabbath,  and  Sabbath  schools,  devoted  chaplains, 
and  faithful  officers,  are  at  work.  The  convicts  are  kindly 
treated,  and  their  conduct  is  generally  good.  They  are  ob- 
jects of  great  solicitude  and  care  while  in  Prison,  and,  to  some 
extent,  after  their  discharge.  The  severity  of  solitary  confine- 
ment is  yielding  to  the  dictates  of  humanity ;  and  such  modi- 
fications are  adopted  as  to  prevent  the  destruction  of  the  body 
and  the  mind. 

The  Houses  of  Refuge  are  nipping  crime  in  the  bud,  and 
qualifying  juvenile  delinquents  for  honorable  apprenticeship. 
Nearly  3000  children  and  youth  have  been  thus  rescued  by  one 
of  these  Houses  of  Refuge,  and  by  all  of  them,  nearly  5000. 

Imprisonment  for  debt,  which  incarcerated  annually,  by 
estimate,  75,000,  12  or  15  years  ago,  is  extensively  abolished ; 
and  seldom  is  an  individual  in  Prison,  for  a  single  night,  who 
is  poor,  and  cannot  pay,  and  shows  no  disposition  to  defraud 
his  creditors. 

Prison  scenes  are  greatly  changed  from  those  which  were 
revolting  to  those  on  which  the  Christian  can  look  with  some 
degree  of  approbation. 

The  funds  of  the  Society  are  in  an  improved  condition. 
We  are  encouraged. 

7 
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UFS   DIRBCTO&Sy 
BT  THE  PAYMENT  OF  ONE  HUNDRED  DOLLARS  AND  UPWARDS. 


Albany  fN,  F. 
•Van  Rensselaer,  Stephen 

Bost€m. 
Appleton,  Samuel 
Armstrong,  Samuel  T. 
*Bttssev,  Benjamin 
^Cfaamberlain,  Richard 
*Cobb,  Nathaniel  R. 
*CooIidge,  Joseph 
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White,  Stephen 
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Dedkam,  Mass 
Burgess,  Ebenezer 
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Dwight,  Henry 
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UPS  MXMBS&8| 
BT  THE  PAYMENT  OF  THIRTY  DOLLARS  AND  UPWARDS. 
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Forbush,  Jonathan 
Frotbindiam,  N.  L. 
Gray,  Horaee 
Gray,  John  C. 
'Green,  Samuel 
"Greene,  Gardiner 
"Greenwood,  F.  W.  P. 
Hill,  Henry 
Homer,  Geom  J. 
Jones,  Anna  r. 
"Jones,  John  Coffin 
Lawrence,  Abbott 
Lawrence,  Samuel 
Lawrence,  William 
"Lyman,  Theodore 
Lyman,  Theodore,  Jr. 
Marvin,  T.  R. 
"McLean,  Ana 
Munroe.  Edmund 
Newhall,  Cbeever 
Otis,  Harrison  Gray 
Parker,  Daniel  P. 


Parker,  Ebenezer 
"Paiier,  John 
Parkman,  Franeia 
Potter,  Alonze 
Rand,  Asa 
Randall,  John 
Rantoul,  Robert 
Reed,  Benjamin  T. 
Rice,  Henry 
Ropes,  William 
Saflbrd,  Daniel 
Sears,  David 
Stoddard,  CbaHes 
Thomdike,  Israel 
Vose,  Thomas 
Wales,  Thomas  B. 
Warren,  John  C. 
Wig^esworth,  Thomas 
Williams,  John  D. 
Winthrop,  Thomas  L. 
"Wisner,  Benjamin  B^ 
Worthington,  William 

Brookkfn,  M  Y, 
Carrol,  D.  L. 

Cambridge,  Man, 
Donnison,  C.  L. 
"Farwell,  Levi 
Greenleaf,  Simon 
Holland,  Frederic  West 
Quincy,  Josiah 

Cananda^ua,  N,  Y, 
Eddy,  Ansel  G. 

CaUkm,  N.  Y. 
Cooke,  Thomas  B. 
Day,  Orrin 
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CharUtUm^  19.  C, 
Coming,  Jasper 

CharUstowfif  Matt, 
Curtis,  Jared 
Walker,  William  J.,  Jr. 

CoxackUf  N.  Y. 
*Van  Dyck,  Abraham 

Danwrtf  Matt, 
Braman,  Millon  P. 
*Cowles,  George 
•Oakes,  Caleb 

Dorchetter,  Mast. 
Codman,  John 

Vouglatt  FanUf  L.  I. 
Doiu:)a88,George,  by  the  hand 
ofMrs.  Joanna  tiiethone 

Edinburgh,  Seotland. 
Donlop,  John 

Faitrfieldf  C/mn. 
Sherman,  Roger  M. 

Geneva,  N.  Y, 
*Aztell,  Henry 

Gloucetter,  Matt. 
Jewett,  David,  by  a  Lady 

Hampton,  N,  H, 
Harris,  Roswell 

fioTtfora,  Conn, 
Hawes,  Joel 
Spring,  Samuel 

HaverhiU,  Matt. 
Keeley,  George 
Phelps,  Dudley 

fytwUh,  Matt, 
Kimball,  David 

Jamaica,  L,  L 
•Crane,  Elias  W. 

Marbleluad,  Matt. 
Hooper,  Nathaniel 
•Reed,  William 

Middletoum,  Conn, 
Crane,  John  B. 

Milton,  Matt, 
•Tucker,  Nathaniel 

Newark^  N.  J. 
Hamilton,  W.  T. 

Newbury,  Matt, 
Wright,  Henry  C. 

Nnohuryport,  Matt, 
Banister,  William  B. 
Bartlett,  William 


*Brown,  Motes 

Dimmick,  Luther  F. 

Proudfit,  John 

By  a  donation  in  books  from 
Charles  Whipple,  to  consti- 
tute the  following  persons 
Life  Members : 

Davis,  Mary  A. 

GreenleafL  Mary  C. 

Hodge,  Mary  D. 

Thompson,  Sarah 

New  Haven,  Conn. 
Bacon,  Leonard 
Brewster,  James 
Fitch,  Eleazer  T. 
Robinson,    Charles,   by  his 

sister  Elizabeth 
Salisbury,  Abby 

New  York  City. 
Adams,  William 
Allen,  Stephen 
Astor.  John  Jacob 
Averill,  Heman 
l^thune,  G.  W. 
Boorman,  J. 
Brewster,  Joseph 
Broadhead,  Dr. 
"Chambers,  William 
Cheever,  George  B. 
Cox,  Samuel  H. 
Crosby,  W.  B. 
Eastbom,  Manton 
"FaJcouer,  Archibald 
Hedges,  Timothy 
How,  Fisher 

Johnson,  William  Samael 
*Lenox,  Robert 
Mason,  Cyrus  W. 
Mathews,  John  M. 
McAuIey,  Tliomas 
Milnor,  James 
Patton,  William 
Perrit,  Pelatiah 
*Post,  Joel 
Proudfit,  Alexander 
Phillips,  W.  W. 
"Rutgers,  Henry 
Schroeder,  J.  F. 
Shatzel,  Jacob 
Spring,  Gardiner 
Starr,  Philemon  R. 
Stephens,  J.  C. 
Tapf>an,  Arthur 
"Varick,  Richard 
•Ward,  Samuel 
•Woolsey,  WilUam  W. 

Peterborc^,  N.  Y, 
Smith,  Gerrit 

Philadelphia,  Penn, 
Allen,  Solomon 
*Carcy,  Matthew 
Elmes,  Thomas 
Ely,  Ezra  Stiles 
Henry,  Alexander 
"Livingston,  Gilbert  R. 
Skinner,  Thomas  H. 


Pitisjield,  Mam, 
Newton,  Edward  A. 

Plymouth,  Matt, 
Robbins,  Josiah 

Portland,  Me. 
Dwight,  William  T. 
Tyler,  Bennett 

Porttmouth,  N.  H, 
Coues,  Lucy  Louisa 
Goodwin,  Ichabod 
Peabody,  Andrew  P.,  by  L«" 
dies  of  his  Society 

Pouehkeevtie,  N,  F. 


oughkeetme, 
r,  Cornelius 


Cuyler 


Proridenee,  R,  I, 
•Ives,  Thomas  P. 
Wayland,  Francis 

Ralnoay,  N.  J, 
Squier,  Job 

Salem,  Mast, 
Cleveland,  J.  P. 
Emerson,  Brown 
Phillips,  Stephen  C. 
Williams,  William 
Worcester,  Zervia  F. 

Schenectady,  N,  F. 
•Smith,  Peter 

Boringfield,  Mass, 
Osgooo,  Samuel 

Thomaston,  Me, 
•Rom,  Daniel 

Trouf  N,  F. 
Tucker,  Mark 

UHca,  N,  F. 
Lansing,  D.  C. 
Stocking.  Samael 
Vaiick,  Abraham 

West  Haverhm,  Mass, 
Cross,  Abijah 

Wethere/eld,  Comu 
Barrett,  Gernsh 
Pilsbury,  Amos 

Williamttown,  Mats, 
•Griffin,  Edward  D. 

Wtscattet,  Me, 
Hooker,  Edward  W. 

Worcetter,  Matt, 
Foster,  Alfred  Dwight 
Lincoln,  John  W. 
Salisbury,  Stephen 
Waldo,  E.S.&R. 
Waldo,  Daniel 
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SUBSCRIPTIOJVS  AND   DONATIONS, 

From  May  25,  1843,  to  May  21,  1844. 


BdUHmort,  Md. 

Baugbman,  G.,  dc  Co.  2  00 

Bigiiam,  John  2  00 

Boggg,  John,  &  Co.  2  00 

Brace,  F.  W.  6  00 

Brown,  G.  6  00 

Brown,  R.  P.  2  00 

Camper  6c  BruJ*  2  00 

Canfield  &,  Brothen,  2  00 

Cash  1  00 

Cash  1  00 

Crsh  1  00 

Cash  1  00 

Caah  1  00 

Cash  1  00 

Cash  1  00 

Cash  1  00 

Cash  2  00 

Cash  2  00 

Cash  1  00 

Cash  1  00 

Chase,  K.,  d^  Co.  S  00 

Conner,  J.  St,  Sons,  2  00 

Crook,  Walter  2  00 

Duncan,  Joseph  2  00 

Dnval  i&  Co.  2  00 

Fisher,  Charles,  &  Co.  2  00 

Fisher,  W.  2  00 

Gardener,  F.  1  00 

Goldsborough,  N.  W.  2  00 

Griffith,  R.  R.  2  00 

Harrison,  B.  2  00 

Hoffman,  VV.  H.  2  00 

Hopkins,  John  2  00 

J.  C.  2  00 

Jones,  W.,  4z.  Co.  2  00 

Keyser,  Charles  M.  2  00 

Kroesen  &  Spear  1  00 

Lemmon,  W.  P.  2  00 

McDonald,  WiUiam  5  00 

McKim,  W.  2  00 

:Norris  6l  Beattjr  2  00 

Peohe,  D.  2  00 

Pendexter  iz.  Alden  1  00 

Pratt,  E.,  &  Brothers  2  00 

Reynolds,  William  2  00 
Rodewald,  F.,&Dieder,3  00 

Schaefer,  A.  C.  *2  00 

Schumaker,  A.  2  00 

Sewell  d&  £me8t  2  00 

Sterling,  Archibald  2  00 

Samner,  Robert  5  00 

Talbot,  Jones,  4&  Co.  2  00 

Tiffany,  O.  C.  2  00 
Turner,  Wheelwright, 

&,  Mudge  2  00 

Voss,  B.  F.  2  00 

Whitridge,  Thomas  2  00 

WUUams,  J.  R.  1  00 


Wilson  &  Ker,  2 

Wilson,  Thomas  2 
Wilson,  Wm.,  &,  Sons,  5 

Yates,  J.  R.  2 

BotUm,  Mtuit. 

Abbott,  G.  W.  2 

Adams,  Chester  2 

Adams,  Williams  2 

Adan,  John  K.  2 

Aikea,  Silas  3 

Albree,  John  10 

Allen,  F.  2 
Almy,  Patterson,  Sc  Co.  10 

Amory,  Charles  20 

Amory,  William  6 

Anderson,  Kufus  2 

Andrews,  C.  1 
Andrews,  Ebenezer  T.   2 

Appleton,  Nathan  20 

Appleton,  Samael  26 

Appleton,  WiUiam  10 

B.  A.  E.  5 

Bailey,  Calvin  2 

Baker,  E.  2 

Balch,  Joseph  6 

Ballard,  Joseph  6 

Ballister,  Joseph  2 

Bancroft,  Jacol)  2 

Barnard,  Charles  5 

Barnes,  D.  W.  2 

Barnes.  S.  H.  2 

BartoU,  C.  A.  10 

Bent.  Ann  2 

Bigeiow.  George  T.  5 

Blake,  James  2 

Bond,  George  W.  2 

Bond,  William  2 

Booth,  George  H.  2 

Bo wd itch,  N.  I.  20 

Bradford,  John  2 

Brewer,  Nathaniel  2 

Brewer,  S.  N.  2 

Brewer,  William  A.  2 

Briggs,  Mrs.  1 

Brimmer,  £.  20 

Brimmer,  Martin  50 

Brooks,  (>lward  10 

Brooks,  IVter  C.  20 

Brown,  William  A.  1 

Buck,  Charles  1 

Buffington,  Jonathan  2 

Bullard,  W.  S.  2 

Bamstead,  Josiah  6 

Bumstead,  Josiah  F.  5 
Burgess,  Bem.,  &  Sons  5 

Burrage,  J.  C^  1 

Callender,  (jreorge  2 

Carlton,  WiUiam  2 


00  Carey,  T.  G. 

00 1  Cash 
00  Cash 
00  Cash 

Cash 

Cash 
00  Cash 
OO'Caih,  W,G. 
00  Cash,  W.  S. 
00  Chamberlain,  N.  B. 
00  Chandler,  Abiel 
00  (.'hapman,  Jonathan 
00  Chase,  Theodora 
00  Chickering,  J. 
00  Clapp,  James 
00  Codnutn,  Henry 
00  Colby,  Gardner 

00  CorcUs,  Thomas 

00 1  Cotton,  Hill,  &  Co. 
00 ,  Cummings,  Danicd 
00 1  Curtis,  Samuel 

00  Curtis,  T.  B. 
00  Cushing,T.  P. 

00  Cushman.R.  M. 

00 1  Dana,  A.  W. 

00  Dana,  Ephraim 

00 1  Dana,  lAithcr 
00 1  Daniel  4l  Co. 

CO  Darracotl,  George 

00,D3vis,  I.  P. 

00 '  Denny),  Daniel 

00 '  Dexter,  George  M. 

00,  Dorr,  Samuei 

00|  D.J.J. 

00  i  Eaton,  John 

Eckley,  David 

Edmands,  J.  W. 

Eliot,  Samuel  A. 

Emmons,  N.  H. 


500 


Error  from  last  Report, 


00 

00 

00 

00 

00 

OOlEustis,  W.T. 

00 1  Everett,  Moses 

00 '  Fairbanks,  Stephen 

00  j  Faxon,  George  N. 
OOiFay,  F.  R 

00 1  Fearing,  A.  C. 
00 1  Fearing,  Albert 
00 1  Fletcher,  Richard 
00  Forbes.  R.  B. 

00  Forbush,  Jonathan 

00  Francis,  David 

00 ,  Francis,  Ebenezer 

00 1  French,  Jonathan 


00 
00 
00 
00 
00 
00 


Friend,  by  W.  L. 

Friend 

Friend 

Gardner,  John  D. 

Gates,  James  W. 

Gilbert,  John  d&  Co. 


1  00 

1  00 

6  00 

1  00 

1  00 

1  75 

3  00 

2  00 

3  00 

2  00 

10  00 

200 

600 

1  00 

10  00 

2  00 

500 

10  00 

200 

2  00 

200 

200 

200 

1  00 

200 

200 

2  00 

2  00 

2  00 

2  00 

6  00 

10  00 

10  00 

2  00 

10  OO 

10  00 

50  00 

30  00 

,   50 

200 

600 

200 

200 

600 

200 

200 

2  00 

10  00 

30  00 

2  00 

10  00 

500 

10  00 

06 

200 

2  00 

2  00 

300 
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Gilbert,  Lemuel  S  OOi 

Gilbert,  Samuel  2  00  > 

Gilbert,  Timothy  2  OOJ 

Gordon,  George  W.  2  00 

Goasler,  E.  d  00 
Grant,  Dauiell,  &,  Co.  SO  00 

Grajr,  Francis  C.  30  00 

Gray,  Frederick  T.  2  00 

Gray,  George  H.  2  00 

Gray,  Horace  20  00 

Gray,  J.  C.  25  00 

Green,  David  2  00 

Green,  T.  6  00 

Greene,  Benjamin  D.  6  00 

Greene,  Charles  G.  2  00 

Greene,  I.  S.  Copley  20  00 

Greenleaf,  Samuel  2  00 

Gridley,  WUliam  2  00 

Hale,  Moses  L.  2  00 

HaU,  A.  S.  1  00 

Hall,  A.  T.  3  00 

Hall,  Henry  9  00 

HaU,  1.  Jr.  2  00 

Hall,  J.  P.  2  00 

Hallet,  George  6  00 

Hallet,  J.  H.  2  00 

Hardy,  Alpheus  2  00 

Harrington,  Andrew  1  00 

Hawes,  Gray.  Sc  Co.  6  00 

Hayden,  J.  C.  2  00 

Hayward,  Geora^e  6  00 

Hicks,  James  H.  2  00 

HiU,  Jeremiah  2  00 

Homans,  John  6  00 

Homer,  George  J.  6  00 

Hooper,  Robert  6  00 

Horton,  H.  K.  3  00 

Howe,  George  10  00 

Howe,  Jabez  C.  2  00 

Howe,  J.  C.  5  00 

Howard,  Benjamin  2  00 

Habbanl,  WilUam  J.  2  00 

Homphrey,  William  2  00 

Hurd,  John  3  00 

Inches,  Henderson  6  00 
Inches,  Henderson,  Jr.  2  00 

Inches,  Misses  10  00 

Jackson,  Charles,  20  00 

Jackson,  Patrick  T  15  00 

Jackson,  Ward  2  00 

Jellison,  2  00 

Johnson,  James  6  00 

Johnson,  Samuel  2  00 

Johnson,  Samuel  5  00 

Jones,  Anna  P.  20  00 

Jones,  Eliphalet  2  00 

Kendall,  A.  10  00 

Kendall,  A.  2  00 

Kimball,  Daniel  2  00 
Kimball,  Jewett,  Sc  Co.  10  00 

Kimball,  John  1  00 

Kitredge,  Alvah  2  00 

Knott,  James,  &,  Son  2  00 

Kuhn,  George  H.  ^00 
Lane,  Lamson,  &  Co.    2  00 

Lawrence,  A.  A.  15  00 

Lawrence,  Abbott  100  00 

Lawrence,  Amos  100  00 

lawrence,  William  25  00 

Lee,  Henry  3  00 


Lee,  Henry,  Jr.  2  00 
Leeds,  Joseph  La  Fay* 

ette  2  00 
Leeds,  Timothy  C,  d& 

Co.  6  00 

Leland,  Sherman  2  00 

Lincoln,  Hemaa  2  00 

Lincoln,  M.  S.  2  00 

Little  Ae,  Brown  5  00 

Little,  C.  C.  2  00 

Littlehale,  S.  S.  5  00 

Livermore,  I.,  &,  Co.  2  00 

Lloyd,  Mra.  5  00 

Lobdell,  T.  J.  2  00 

Lodge,  I.  E.  2  00 

Loring,  Charles  G.  2  00 

Loring,  Henry  2  00 

Loring,  James  2  00 

LothroDL  Samuel  K.  2  00 

Lowe,  Francis  2  00 

Lowe,  J.  J.  2  00 

Lowell,  Francis  C.  10  00 

Lowell,  John  A.  20  00 

Lyman,  Joseph,  Jr.  5  00 
Lyman,  Theodore       100  00 

AC ayer,  P.  J.  2  00 

McBurney,  Charles  2  00 

Mellen,  Moses  2  00 

Meriam,  S.  P.  1  00 

Mills,  C.  H.  5  00 

Mills,  J.  K.  10  00 

Morse,  R.  M.  1  00 

Munson,  Israel  50  00 

Newman,  tlenry  2  00 

Osffood,  Isaac  2  00 

Otis,  Harrison  G.  10  00 

Paige,  James  W.  2  00 

Palfrey,  John  G.  2  00 

Parker,  Isaac  3  00 

Parker,  James  10  00 

Parker,  John  5  00 

Parker,  M.  S.  2  00 

Parker,  Samuel  D.  2  00 

Parkman,  Francis  5  00 

Parsons,  S.  1  00 

Payson,  S.  R.  2  00 

Peck,  A.  G.  5  00 

Perkins,  Thomas  H.  25  00 

Phelps,  Abel,  dt  Ca  5  00 

Phelps,  Sewell  2  00 
Phipps,  Samuel,  &  Co.  5  00 

Pond,  Moses  2  00 

Pratt,  George  5  00 

Pray,  Isaac  C.  5  00 

Prescott,  WiUiam  25  00 

Quincy,  J.  D.  5  00 

Quincy,  Josiah  10  00 

Rand,  E.  S.  2  00 

Rantoul,  Robert  30  00 

Reed,  B.  T.  5  00 

Reports  sold,  1  50 

Reports  sold,  1  50 

Reports  sold,  1  06 

Reports  sold,  50 

Reports  sold,  50 
Reports  sold  to  Mr.  B. 

ofN.Y.  125 
Reports  sold  T.  &  D.    18  18 

Reports  sold  B.  P.  25 

Reynolds,  Edward  5  00 


Rice,  J.  P.  20  00 

Rice  &  Thazter  5  00 

Richards,  Reuben  3  00 

Robbins,  Edward  H.  5  00 

Rogers,  Henry  G.  10  00 

Rogers,  J.  G.  2  00 

Rogers,  John  H.  2  00 

Rcwers,  Nathaniel  2  00 

RoDins,  William  5  00 

Ropes,  Hardy  2  00 

Ropes.  William  10  00 

Russell,  N.  P.  10  00 

Salisbury,  Samuel  2  00 

Sayles,  W.  5  00 

Scudder,  Charles  2  00 

Sears,  Da?id  50  00 

Seaver,  Benjamin  2  00 

Shaw,  Blake,  &  Co.  5  00 

Shaw,  Robert  G.  30  00 

Sigoumey,  Henry  10  00 

Simonds,  Artemas  2  00 

Simpson,  M.  H.  5  00 

Skinner,  Francis  10  00 

Smitli  si  Sumner  3  00 
South  Boston  Iron  Co.   5  00 

Sprague,  P.  6  00 

S.  S.  R.  2  00 

Steele,  Robert  2  00 

Stevenson,  WiUiam  2  00 

Stimpson,  W.  C.  2  00 

Stoddard,  Charles  5  00 

Stone,  W.  W.  25  00 

Sumner,  Bradford  2  00 

Sumner,  WilUam  5  00 

Swett,  Samuel  2  00 

Tappan,  Lewis  W.  2  00 

Tarbell,  Thomas  2  00 

Tenney,  Samuel  2  00 

Ticknor,  Geoige  10  00 

Tilden,  Joseph  2  00 

Trott,  George  5  00 

Tucker,  J.  L.  3  00 
Tucker,  Nathaniel,  late 
of  Milton,  semi-an- 
nual dividend  on 
New  England  Bank 
stock  purchased  with 

his  legacy  27  00 

Do.  do.  22  50 

Tufts,  James  2  00 

Twing,  J.  C.  1  00 
Upham,   Appleton,  & 

Co.  10  00 

Valentine,  Charles  5  00 
Wainwright  Sl  Tappan  3  00 

Wales,  T.  B.  10  00 

Walley,  Samuel  H.  10  00 

Ware,  John  3  00 

Warren,  George  W.  5  00 

Warren,  J.  C.  10  00 

Waterston,  Robert  2  00 

Welch,  Francis  3  00 

Weld,  W.  F.  2  00 

Wells,  Charies  A.  2  00 

Wells,  John  10  00 

Wells,  John  B.  2  00 

Wetmore,  Thomas  10  00 

Whiston,  F.  C.  2  00 

White,  Benjamin  C.  3  00 

While,  Charies  9  00 

II 
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White,  F.  E.  3  00 

Whitney,  Paul  5  00 

Whiton,  James  M.  2  00 

Wigglcsworth,  Edward  2  00 
Wigglesworth,  Thomas  5  00 
Wilder,  Marehall  P.  5  00 
Wilkins,  CharJes,  &,  Co.  2  44 
Wilkinson,  Arthur  2  00 

Williams,  John  2  00 

Williams,  John  D.  5  00 

Williams,  Moses  2  00 

WUlis,  Nathaniel  10  00 

Winslow,  Thomas  S., 
b)r  B.  P.  Winslow, 
his  executor,  part  of 
^1000  legacy,  180  00 

Wolcott,  J.  H.  5  00 

Wyman,  Edward  2  00 

Cambridge^  Man, 

Austin,  Daniel  2  00 

Beck,  Charles  5  00 

Carpenter,  Mrs.  10  00 

Donnison,  Catharine  10  00 

Farrar,  John  5  00 

FarweU,  Levi  20  00 

Hodges,  Richard  M.  5  00 
Lon^rfellow,  Henry  W.  10  00 

Norton,  Andrews  10  00 

Pomeroy  William  10  00 

Sparks,  Jared  10  00 

Story,  Joseph  10  00 

Worcester,  Joseph  E.  2  00 

CharUstoum,  Mosm. 
Bell,  Luther  F.  10  00 

Crowningshield,  A.  W.  2  00 
Fxldy.  George  R.  2  00 

Goodhue,  Homer  2  00 

Marshall,  Alhert  2  00 

TyJer,  Columbus  3  00 

Vmal,  Otis  2  00 

White,  Dr.  2  00 

Elizabethtowtij  N.  J. 
Crane,  James  1  00 

Pruden,  Keen  2  00 


Frideriek,  Md, 

Battsell,  J. 

200 

Birclay,  Valentine 

1  00 

Markeil,  J. 

200 

Morgan,  T.  H. 

200 

Potts,  R. 

1  00 

Quynn,  C. 

2  00 

Ross,  W.  J. 

1  00 

Waters,  William 

200 

Jfudwn,  Ohio. 

Day,  H.  N. 

1  00 

Ellsworth  &  Baft 

1  00 

Hickcock,  L.  P. 

2  00 

Seymour,  N.  P. 

1  00 

LoweUf  Ma$$. 
Lawrence,  Samuel      100  00 


Madiaonf  N.  J. 
Arms,  ClifTord 


1  00 


Morrutowfif  N.  J. 
Canfield,  BO.  1  00 

Johnson,  Silas  1  00 

Voorhees,  J.  F.  2  00 

Whitehead,  Ira  C.  2  00 


Newark,  N.  J. 
Baldwin,  Isaac 
Baldwin,  W.  A. 
Brinsmade,  H.  ]M. 
Cash 

Conger,  E. 
Day,  Mathias  W. 
Edd^,  Ansel  D. 
Frelinghuysen,  F.  S. 
Halsey,  J.  H. 
Hubbel,  S.  H. 
Ingraham,  H.  K. 
Jacobus,  r. 
Jaquith,  N.  C. 
McNet,  C.  S. 
Price,  Daniel 
Quimby,  J.  M. 
S.  G.  C. 
Smith,  S.  P. 
Stevens,  J.  H. 
Taylor,  John 
Van  Wagener,  J. 
Vermilyie,  J.  D. 
Ward,  Aaron 
Whitehead,  Asa 


2 
1 


00 
00 


2  00 


1 
1 

2 


00 
00 
00 


SO  00 


1 
1 
1 

1 
1 
1 
1 
1 
1 


00 
00 
00 
60 
00 
00 
00 
00 
00 
00 
2  00 
2  00 
2  00 
200 
2  00 
2  00 
1  00 


New  Bedford  J 
Coggeshall,  John 
Friend 
Friend 

Green,  Thomas  A. 
Greene,  D.  R. 
HowJand,  George 
Morgan,  C.  W. 
Randall,  S.  G. 
Robeson,  Andrew 
Rodman,  Samuel 
Rodman,  S.  W. 
Rodman,  W.  R. 
Rotch,  William,  Jr 


Ma$B. 

600 

12  00 

6  00 

6  00 

5  00 

25  00 

10  00 

5  00 

25  00 

10  00 

5  00 

20  00 

20  00 


New  BrwuwidCf  N.  J. 
Bishop,  James  2  00 

Cash  1  00 

Nelson,  N.  S.  2  00 

Stout,  John  W.  2  00 


Newton,  Man. 
Ripley,  Henry  J. 

New  York  City. 
Adams,  Charles 
Adee,  G.  S. 
Aldrich,  H.  D. 
Arnold,  D.  H. 
Baker,  H. 
B.  &  Co. 
Benjamin,  W. 
Bethune,  Joanna 
Bond. T. 
Booth,  W.  A. 
Bower,  John 
Bowen,  McNare 
Bridges,  L.  K. 


200 


200 
2  00 
2  00 
2  00 
2  00 
00 


2 
2 
5 
2 
2 
2 
2 
2 


00 
00 
00 
00 
00 
00 
00 


Brigham,  John  2  00 

Brown,  James  6  00 

Buckhalter,  T  2  00 

BuU,  W.  G.  2  00 

Butler,  J.  2  00 

Carlwell,  J.  2  00 

Cash  2  00 

Cash  1  00 

Cash  2  00 

Cash  2  00 

Cash  2  00 

Cash  2  00 

Cash  1  00 

Cash  2  00 

Cash  2  00 

Cash  1  00 

Cash  1  00 

Cash  1  00 

Cash  1  OO 

Cash  1  00 

Cash  1  00 

Cash  1  00 

Cash  1  00 

Cash  «  1  00 

Cash  2  00 

Cash  2  00 

Cash  2  00 

Cash  1  00 

Cash  I  00 

Cash  1  00 

Cash  I  00 

Cash  2  00 

Cash  1  00 

Cash  50 

Cash  2  00 

Cash  1  00 

Cash  1  00 

Cash  2  00 

Chambers,  James  2  00 

Charity  2  00 

Chauncey,  W.  2  00 

Cheever,'  George    B., 
from  Ladies  of  Allen 
Street     Church,     to 
constitute  him  a  Life 
Member, 
Clark  &  Wilson 
Clearman,  G.  W. 
Cock,  Thomas 
Collins,  S.  B. 
Cooledge,  G.  F. 
Day,  Mahlon 
Dean,  N. 
Denney,  Thomas 
Dennison,  L. 
Dibble,  A.  E. 

D.  S.  K. 
Dunham,  E.  W. 

E.  D.  it  Co. 
F^wards,  Alfred 
Elliot,  H.  H. 
Ely,  C. 
Enffs,  P.  W. 


,nOT,  t 
'isner. 


W. 


Foster,  C.  W. 
Franeia,  P. 
Franklin,  W.  H. 
FVelinghuysen,    Theo- 

dore 
Gillespie,  W. 


30  00 
2  00 
2  00 
2  00 
2  00 
2  00 
2  00 
2  00 
2  00 
2  00 
2  00 
2  00 
2  00 
2  00 
2  00 
2  00 
2  00 
2  00 
2  00 
2  00 
2  00 
2  00 

5  00 
2  00 
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Gould,  W.  R. 
Hall,  W. 
Ualatead,  W.  M. 
Herriman,  W.  G. 
H.  H.  J. 
Hinsdale,  H. 
H.  J.  S. 

Hoffman,  P.  V. 
How,  C.  W. 
Howell,  S.  S. 
Hunt.  John,  &  Co. 
Hutcninflon,  R.  J. 
J.  A.  J. 

Jenkins,  Edward 
JenninsB,  Cbarlea 
J.  J, 

J.  S.  &  Co. 
J.  W.  &.  Co. 
KeUr,  R. 
King,  J.  G. 
Kirby,  L.  &  V. 
Latbrop,  F.  S. 
Lawrence,  Al  W. 
Leeds,  Samuel 
Lee  &  Brewster 
Lee,  O.  H. 
Leeschigh,  W. 
Lefierett,  J. 
Little,  C.  S. 
Little.  E.  W. 
Lowell,  Holbrook 
Marshall,  C.  H. 
Maj,  John 
Majrnard,  L. 
McConneUj,  Charles 
Merle,  G. 

Messinger  4t  Brothen 
Mills,  E. 
Mintem,  R.  B. 
Moore,  W. 
Morgan  &,  Co. 
Marraj,  Lindlej 
Nelson,  W. 


00 
00 
00 
00 
00 
00 
00 
2  00 
2  00 
2  00 
2  00 
2  00 
00 
00 
00 


2  00 


2 
2 
2 
2 

2 

2 


00 

00 

00 

00 

00! 

00 


200 
2  00 
2  00 
200 


2 
1 

2 


00 
00 
00 


2  00 


2 
1 

2 
2 
2 
2 
2 
2 


00 
00 
00 
00 
00 
00 
00 
00 


200 


2 
2 

2 
2 


00 
00 
00 
00 


Nichols 
N.  T.  d&  Co. 
Partridge,  William 
P.  D.  &,  Co. 
Persell,  Edward 
Phyfe,  John 
Rankin,  John 
Robertson,  J.  A. 
Rogers,  J.  SmiUi 
Rogers  &.  Starr 
Russell,  Israel 
Sampson,  J. 
S.  &  A. 

O.   D.  O. 

Seaver  &,  I>unbar 
Spees,  Christ,  &  Co. 
Spillman  ic  Frazer 
Straban,  John 
S.  S.  &>  Co. 
Stuart,  R.  L.  &  A. 
Theriot  &  Co. 
Tonnell  &  Hall 
T.  &  S. 
Tucker,  W.  K. 
Underbill,  W. 
Warren,  Richard 
Watt,  W. 
Wells,  L.  W. 
Wetmore,  A.  R. 
Wetmore,  O.  &>  A. 
W.  H.  &  Co. 
W.  H.  R. 
White,  Eli 
Whitney,  W.  E. 
Whittemore,  C.  R. 
Wilson,  D.  M.  &.  Co. 
Wisner  &  Gale 
Wolcott,  Frederic  H. 
Wood,  S.  S. 


2 
2 

2 
3 
2 
2 


00 
00 
00 
00 
00 
00 
2  00 
200 
2  00 
200 
2  00 
200 
2  00 
2  00 
2  00 


2 
2 
2 
2 
2 
1 


00 
00 
00 
00 
00 
00 
00 
00 
2  00 
2  00 
2  00 

1  00 

2  00 
2  00 
2  00 
2  00 
2  00 
2  00 
2  00 
2  00 
2  00 
2  00 
2  00 
1  00 


PhUaddpHa,  Perm, 
Cash  2  00 

Cash  1  00 


200 

200 

1  00 

1  00 

60 

60 

500 

200 

200 

200 

200 

10  00 

10  00 

600 

16  00 

10  00 

16  00 

10  00 

20  00 

Cash 

Cash 

Cash 

Cash 

Cash 

Cash 

Denny,  C. 

Famham,  J. 

McCanahan,  S. 

Mercer,  S.  A. 

Weaver,  Geoige  J. 

ProvidenUf  R,  I. 
Arnold,  F.  R. 
Goddaid,  WUUam  G. 
Hallet,  E.  W. 
Ives,  Hope 
Ives,  Moses  B. 
Ives,  Robert  H. 
Manton,  Amasa 
Wayland,  Francis 


apringfidd,  N,  Y. 
Barrett,  Gerrish  30  00 

Waiertown.  Mast, 
A  Friend  20  00 

WUUamaUnon.  Mtut, 
Hopkins,  Mark  20  00 

WUmingbm,  Dd, 
Bush,  D.  1  00 

Hall,  WiUard  3  00 

Hogarth,  W.  2  00 

Janvier,  B.  A  1  00 

WUson,  D.  C.  2  00 

WoreetUr  Man, 

Foster,  A.  D.  10  00 

Two  Sisters  100  00 

Waldo,  Daniel  60  00 


APPENDIX. 


MR.  BARRETT'S  JOURNAL, 


PRISONS  IN  MICHIGAN. 

November  18, 1842.  Arrived  at  Detroit  last  erening,  at  8  o^clock^ 
jast  as  that  terrible  gale  began  to  sweep  over  the  western  lakes,  which 
caused  the  vreck  of  not  less  than  50  vessels,  and  the  loss  of  more  than 
100  human  lives.  Yesterday,  weather  mild;  to-day,,  thermometer 
stood  at  8^  above  zero. 

To-day,  visited  the  Jail.  It  is  a  large  3-story  stone  buildings 
surmounted  by  a  cupola;  contains  32  cells,  which  have  been  homes 
for  transgressors  for  nearly  a  quarter  of  a  century.  8  cells  on  each 
story  are  ranged  on  opposite  sides  of  a  narrow  passage^  which  runs 
lenjrthwise  through  the  centre  of  the  building. 

These  cells  are  insecure,  and  without  wmdows  or  ventilators.  A 
small  opening,  at  the  top  of  a  clumsy  wooden  door,  looking  out  into 
the  narrow  passage,  admits  what  of  light,  heat,  and  air,  the  prisoners 
receive  in  their  cells. 

About  20  persons  are  now  here  in  confinement,  in  regard  to  whom 
there  is  neither  discipline,  classification,  nor  labor.  By  day,  they  are 
let  out  of  their  cells,  and  allowed  to  congregate  in  the  centre  passage^ 
where  they  spend  their  time  in  mutually  corrupting  each  other,  dj 
night,  they  blackguard  each  other  from  cell  to  cell,  and  shout  and 
sing  to  their  hearts'  content. 

Out  of  the  206  persons  committed  to  this  Jail  last  ^year,  5  made 
their  escape,  and  12  were  sent  to  the  State  Prison. 

November  22.  Called  on  the  governor  at  the  capitol.  He  honored 
me  with  the  large,  cushioned  arm-chair,  while  he  took  a  common  one 
himself,  and  entered  freely  into  conversation  concerning  imprisonment 
for  debt.  State  Lunatic  Asylum,  and  the  County  Jail.  The  Jail  he 
condemns,  as  well  he  may.  No  provision  has  been  made  for  the  in* 
sane  poor  in  Michigan;  but,  as  she  has  now  the  largest  territory  of  any 
state  in  the  Union,  and  much  of  this  territory  is  covered  with  in- 
habitants from  New  England  and  New  York,  it  may  safely  be  believed 
that  she  will  not  be  long  behind  her  sister  states  in  this  matter.  Not 
only  is  imprisonment  for  debt  abolished  in  Michigan,  but  a  certain 
judge  told  me,  that,  in  some  cases,  by  the  present  laws,  prc^rty  to  tha 
amount  of  $1650  could  be  exempted  from  execution. 
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While  at  Detroit,  had  an  interview  with  a  reformed  prisoner.  A 
drunkard,  and  a  gambler,  a  passer  of  counterfeit  money,  yile,  and 
abandoned,  he  was  convicted  of  crime,  and  sent  to  the  State  Prison  at 
A.  The  belief  is  that  he  became,  in  the  best  sense,  a  free  man  before 
his  release  from  Prison.  4  or  5  years  ago,  be  got  his  discharge,  and 
came  to  Detroit  Now,  he  is  a  member  of  one  of  the  largest  churches 
in  the  city,  has  a  pious  wife,  owns  a  pew,  teaches  in  the  Sabbath 
school,  prays  in  his  family,  prospers  in  business,  is  highly  respected, 
and  stands  a  living  witness  and  example  of  what  the  gospel  can  do 
towards  raising  the  fallen,  and  reclaiming  the  abandoned. 

Preached  three  times  in  Detroit  on  the  subject  of  my  mission ;  took 
the  railroad,  and,  passing  through  Ann  Arbor,  arrived  safely  at  Jack- 
son, 80  miles  from  Detroit 

ANN  ARBOR  JAIL 

is  among  the  best  in  the  state.  It  is  built  of  brick,  on  the  Anbam 
plan.  Cells  3  stories  high ;  floor  thrown  over  the  area  at  the  second 
story;  cells  of  the  third  story  for  females;  inside  of  cells  covered  with 
sheet  iron ;  2  tiers  of  windows  in  outside  walls ;  doors  of  iron  gratings, 
made,  as  were  the  locks  also,  at  Auburn  Prisoit 

JAIL  AT  JACKSON, 

in  the  basement  story  of  the  court-house;  inmates  few;  rooms  low, 
damp,  and  dark ;  —  though  lately  built,  has  nothing  about  it  thai  d^ 
serves  commendaticm,  or  that  ought  to  be  imitated. 


November  26.  Pud  my  first  visit  to  the  Migbioan  PsinTBJiTiAKr, 
now  being  built  at  Jackson.  Its  location  is  half  a  mile  from  the  town, 
on  ground  too  low  for  health.  A  stone  wall,  17  feet  high,  built  with 
convict  labor,  of  stone  quarried  in  the  yard,  protects  t£s  north  and 
east  sides  of  the  5  acres  embraced  in  the  Prison  yard,  aad  a  picket 
fence  serves  as  a  temporary  protection  of  the  other  two  sides.  One 
half  of  what  is  designed  for  the  entire  Prison  building,  has  its  outer. 
walls  completed,  and  its  roc^  on.  It  is  220  feet  long,  60  feet  wide ; 
built  of  sandstone ;  has  2  tiers  of  windows ;  lower  tier  too  low ;  faces 
the  sooth,  and  makes  a  good  appearance. 

The  block  of  cells,  which,  when  completed,  will  embrace  382,  in 
4  stories,  has  as  yet  been  raised  but  1  story,  and  ccMitains  only  82 
cells.  A  work-shop,  2  stories  high,  and  100  feet  long,  has  just  been 
built 

The  whole  Prison,  when  com[4eted,  will  have  an  east  wing  corre- 
sponding with  the  present  west  wing,  with  the  keeper's  house  between, 
on  the  plan  of  the  Ohio  Penitentiary,  and  will  then  contain  656  cells. 

The  cells  are  like  those  at  Auburn,  excepting  that  the  doors  are 
flat  bar  iron  gratings,  and  set  out  even  with  the  front  wall  of  the  cells. 

Number  of  prisoners,  87,  occupying  82  cells.  Oldest  prisoner,  75, 
youngest,  13  years  old;  4  sentenced  for  life,  1  for  6  months;  8  cannot 
read;  65  have  been  persons  of  intemperate  habits. 

Ii2 
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First  prisoner  committed  May,  1839.  Whole  number  committed, 
187,  of  whom  54  were  committed  in  1839,  44  in  ]840,  52  in  1841, 
and  37  up  to  November  28,  1842.  Of  all  committed,  23  have  been 
pardoned,  76  have  been  discharged  by  expiration  of  sentence,  1  has 
died,  and  4  have  been  recommitted. 

The  Prison  ration  costs  5^  cents,  and  consists  of 
12  oz.  pork,  or  20  oz.  beef, 
12  oz.  wheat  flour, 
10  oz.  Indian  meal ;  together  with 
4  qts.  rye,  4  qts.  salt,  2  qts.  vinegar, 

4  qts.  white  beans,  2^  oz.  black  pepper,  \  to  every  100  rations. 
i  gill  molasses,  and  3  bushels  potatoes, 

Average  receipt  for  the  labor  of  each  convict,  invalids  and  all,  about 
37^  cents  per  day ;  chief  business,  coopering  and  shoemaking.  No 
insane  prisoner  has  ever  been  in  this  Penitentiary. 

The  agent  is  required  by  law  to  transport  the  convicts  from  the 
different  counties  to  the  Prison,  on  receiving  notice  from  the  district 
attorney.  This  is  deemed  economy.  Punishment  by  stripes  seldom 
inflicted.  When  it  is,  a  report  of  each  case  is  made  to  the  inspectors. 
So  it  should  ever  be. 

,  Officers  connected  with  the  Prison  are  as  follows: — 3  inspectors^ 
agent,  clerk,  deputy  keeper,  physician,  chaplain,  3  under  keepers, 
and  11  ^uard. 

The  inspectors  are  chosen  by  the  legislature,  and  receive  $2  per 
day  for  their  services  when  employed;  the  services  of  each  not  to 
exceed  30  days  in  a  year. 

The  agent  is  appointed  by  the  governor,  with  advice  of  the  senate, 
and  has  a  salary  of  $750,  with  fuel,  light,  &c. 

The  inspectors  appoint  the  clerk,  physician,  chaplain,  and  guards. 
The  agent  appoints  the  deputy  and  assistant  keepers,  the  former  at  a 
salary  of  $500,  the  latter  at  a  salary  of  9400. 

The  clerk's  salary  is  $500,  and  the  chaplain's  $100. 

The  physician's  pay  is  75  cents  for  a  single  visit,  and  91  00  when 
he  prescribes  for  two  patients. 

The  inspectors,  agent,  clerk,  and  physician,  are  paid  from  the  state 
treasury ;  the  assistant  keepers  and  guard  from  the  Prison  funds,  and 
the  chaplain  from  moneys  received  at  the  gate  for  admission  of  visitors. 

The  following  persons  are  allowed  by  law  to  visit  the  Prison  at  any 
time  without  charge,  viz.,  the  governor,  lieutenant-governor,  members 
of  the  legislature,  chancellor,  judges,  attorneys,  and  officiating  min- 
isters of  the  gospel ;  and  no  others,  except  by  permission  of  the  agent, 
and  under  such  regulations  as  the  inspectors  shall  prescribe. 

Last  March,  14  convicts  escaped  from  this  Prison.  The  ringleader 
dug  through  his  cell  at  night,  and  got  on  top  of  the  unfinished  block. 
2  guards  were,  or  should  have  been,  on  duty.  The  convict  out  of  his 
cell  had  with  him  2  keys,  1  that  would  unlock  any  of  the  cell  doors, 
and  another  that  would  unlock  the  outside  door.  Unperceived  by  the 
guard,  he  unlocked  the  doors  of  several  cells,  and,  beading  their  in* 
mates,  attacked,  and  overcame  the  guard. 

The  night  without  was  dark  and  stormy.  Every  convict  who  wished 
it  had  his  cell  door  unlocked.    The  greater  part  did  not  choose  it. 
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Some,  whose  doors  were  unlocked,  did  not  leave  their  cells.  14  left  the 
Prison. 

Alarm  was  soon  given,  and  close  pursuit  made.  The  leader  was 
overtaken  in  a  field.  He  fought  desperately,  and  would  not  submit  to 
be  taken  alive.  Just  as  he  aimed  a  deadly  blow  at  one  of  the  pursuers, 
another  shot  him  dead  on  the  spot.  2  escaped.  The  others  were 
caught,  and  brought  back  to  Prison.  » 

Sunday.  Went  with  the  chaplain  to  the  Prison,  and,  at  his  request, 
preached  to  the  prisoners  in  the  area  between  the  cells  and  outer  wall. 
Attention  was  good ;  and  when  a  convenient  chapel  shall  have  been 
provided,  it  will  be  a  still  more  pleasant  and  profitable  service  to 
preach  to  these  prisoners.  At  present,  the  chaplain  resides  out  of 
town,  has  2  other  charges  to  attend  to,  and  of  consequetioe  cannot 
devote  as  much  time  to  the  prisoners  as  he  would  otherwise  do.  Was 
glad  to  find  that  a  gentleman  of  the  lesal  profession  frequently  went  to 
the  Prison  to  give  pious  counsel  and  mstruction  to  the  prisoners,  and 
that  the  keeper,  a  religious  man,  encourages  such  visits.  The  prison- 
ers are  furnished  with  Bibles.  They  need  upon  Iheir  hearts  the 
influence  of  Sunday  school  teaching,  daily  prayers  offered  in  their 
hearing,  and  faithful  private  counsel,  in  addition  to  preaching,  in  order 
to  lay  good  ground  for  their  radical  reformation. 

• 

THE  JAH.  AT  MARSHALL,  CALHOUN  (X)UNTY, 

consists  of  3  small  rooms,  in  the  basement  story  of  the  ^urt-house.  2 
of  these  rooms  are  condemned  as  unfit  for  use,  on  account  of  their 
insecurity  and  dampness. 

To  make  the  other  room  somewhat  more  safe  and  tolerable,  a  plank 
partition  has  been  put  up,  a  little  way  from  the  outer  wall,  so  that  the 
prisoners  are  placed  in  something  like  a  tight  box.  This,  though  it 
almost  suffocates,  does  prevent  escapes. 

Last  month,  a  man,  confined  here,  got  an  auger,  bored  through  the 
plank  so  many  holes  as  to  let  his  body  through,  crawled  out,  and  made 
his  escape.  The  night  was  bitterly  cold.  The  prisoner,  thinly  clad, 
wandered  about  till  he  fi^oze  his  feet ;  then  he  crept  into  a  hay-mow, 
and  was  found  there  next  morning,  nearly  frozen  to  death.  I  saw  this 
man,  with  his  feet  bandaged,  among  the  invalids  in  the  Penitentiary  at 
Jackson,  and. asked  him  what  was  the  matter.  '<0,  sir,"  said  he,  '*! 
tried  to  help  myself  to  a  little  liberty  out  there  in  Marshall,  the  other 
night,  and  like  to  have  lost  my  life  by  it." 

There  must  be  a  change  here.  That  elegant  and  costly  court-house, 
which  so  loftily  towers  above  these  dismal  dens  for  criminals,  stands 
as  a  certain  pledge,  that  the  people,  who  have  so  shown  their  liberality 
and  enterprise  in  one  public  building,  will  not  be  long  satisfied  with  so 
disgraceful  a  contrivance  for  a  Jail. 


There  being  no  public  conveyance,  some  friends  took  me  by  sleigh, 
through  oak  openings,  and  dense  forests,  where  prairie  hens,  wild 
turkeys,  and  deer,  were  plenty,  about  25  miles,  to  Coldwater,  on  the 
Chicago  turnpike,  Branch  county. 
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The  Jail  of  this  county,  in  the  town  of  Branch,  is  a  cnriositj.  It  is 
a  log  building.  The  lower  story  contains  5  rooms ;  3  for  prisoners ;  1 
for  the  post-office,  and  1  for  county  offices.  The  room  above,  just 
under  the  roof,  is  used  for  a  court-room. 

Branch  county  contains  16  organized  townships,  and  yet,  for  the 
last  6  months,  there  has  been  no  one  in  the  county  committed  to  Jail. 
It  is  expected  that  the  county  seat  will  soon  be  removed  to  Coldwater, 
3  miles  from  Branch ;  then  a  better  Jail  may  be  looked  for,  as  well  as 
ampler  dimensions  for  court-house  and  offices. 

HINSDALE  COUNTY  JAIL,  AT  JONESVILLE, 

like  such  as  are  usually  found  in  new  countries,  will  give  place  to  a 
better  one,  when  they  have  a  new  court-house.  The  same  may  be 
said  of  a  large  number  of  Jails  in  Michigan. 

LENAWEE  COUNTY  JAIL,  AT  ADRIAN, 

may  be  reckoned  among  the  best  in  the  state.  It  is  built  of  brick,  in 
connection  with  the  jailer's  house.  Between  the  family  apartments 
and  Prison  runs  a  spacious  hall.  Cells,  16  in  number,  on  the  Auburn 
plan.  Door  iron  gratings,  flat  bars ;  windows  in  external  wall  grated 
and  glazed.  Several  inmates,  1  from  Oakham,  Mass. :  1  had  been  a 
soldier  in  the  Florida  war;  1  had  a  pious  mother — ruined  himself  by 
intemperance. 

Saturday,  December  10.  To-day,  Rev.  Mr.  B.  went  with  me  to 
the  Jail  at  Adrian.  In  conversing  with  the  prisoners,  they  expressed 
to  .us  a  wish  to  hear  preaching.  It  was  agreed  that  their  desires 
should  be  gratified. 

Sunday  came.  Notice  was  given  in  the  church,  that  there  would 
be  preaching  in  the  Jail  at  4  o'clock.  It  was  a  novel  notice.  At 
the  appointed  hour,  citizens  of  the  town  assembled,  and  filled  the  area 
round  the  cells,  except  the  side  where  the  prisoners  were.  Ladies 
were  present. 

The  speaker  took  his  stand  at  one  corner,  so  as  to  have  a  full  riew 
of  the  prisoners,  and  of  as  many  others  as  were  on  one  side  of  the  area. 
The  service  began  by  singing  the  hymn,  "  Alas !  and  did  my  Savior 
bleed  ?  "  The  singing  was  good.  The  effect,  both  of  sentiment  and 
sound,  seemed  to  be  greatly  heightened  by  the  peculiar  circumstances 
in  which  we  were  placed.  Prayer  was  offered,  in  which  remembrance 
of  the  prisoners  was  made,  and  the  aid  of  the  Holy  Spirit  plead  for. 

Brother  B.  preached.  His  text  was,  "  Behold  the  Lamb  of  God, 
that  taketh  away  the  sins  of  the  world  I  "  Both  text  and  sermon  were 
beautifully  appropriate.  On  one  side  sat  guilty  violators  of  law,  human 
and  divine.  To  them  the  preacher  said,  "  Come  ye  to  the  Lamb  of 
God,  and  ye  shall  find  pardon  and  cleansing.  His  blood  cleanseth 
from  all  sin."  On  the  other  side  were  youth  and  beauty,  intelligence 
and  morality,  which  in  some  were  not  connected  with  piety.  To  such 
the  address  was,  ^'  Here  you  see  men,  who  are  in  some  degree  sufier- 
ing  the  penalty  of  their  transgressions     It  may  be  you  look  on  them 
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with  scorn,  and  are  ready  to  say,  '  God,  I  thank  thee  that  I  am  not  as 
these  men  are.'  Let  me  tell  you, — ^you  too  are  guilty;  you  have 
broken  the  law  of  Qod ;  you  are  condemned  already,  and  exposed  to 
punishment  such  as  no  human  government  has  power  to  inflict.  Yes, 
the  most  lovely  and  moral  among  you,  who  have  not  repented  of  your 
sins,  are  in  danger  of  having  your  eternal  abode  in  the  prison  of  de- 
spair. 1  declare  to  you,  that  nothing  can  save  you  from  this  dreadful 
doom,  but  your  looking  with  the  eye  of  faith  to  the  *  Lamb  of  God,  who 
taketh  away  the  sins  of  the  world.' "  Then,  turning  to  the  prison^B, 
his  words  were,  **  Prisoners  of  hope,  behold  the  Lamb  of  God  1  Come, 
you  who  have  exposed  your  life  in  fighting  the  battles  of  your  country, 
come,  halt  in  your  rebellion  against  God,  and  enlist  under  the  banner 
of  Jesus.  And  you,  too,  son  of  a  pious  mother,,  much  counselled  and 
prayed  for,  do  you  wish  to  escape  the  end  of  the  ungodly,  and  meet 
your  mother  in  heaven  t  come,  then,  to  the  Lamb  of  God." 

I  have  seldom  listened  to  a  sermon  that  seemed  to  produce  a  deeper 
impression.  There  were  but  few  dry  eyes  to  be  seen.  As  for  myself, 
I  had  to  sit  and  weep  like  a  child,  to  see  in  what  wonderful  harmony 
law  and  grace  had  here  met  together.  Here  stem  Law,  by  its  secret, 
silent,  yet  resistless  power,  was  holding  hardened  transgressors  in  their 
place  of  punishment ;  here,  too,  Grace  came,  making  her  way  even  to 
the  cell  of  the  criminal,  in  search  of  the  lost  and  the  guilty,  and  with 
Toice  of  love,  spake  peace,  and  pardon,  and  eternal  salvation,  to  all 
who  would  **  behold  the  Lamb  of  God,  that  taketh  away  the  sin  of  the 
world."  Never  before  did  the  gospel  seem  to  be  more  emphatically 
''good  news,"  than  when  I  listened  to  it  as  it  was  preached  to  the 
prisoners  in  the  Adrian  Jail.  On  taking  our  leave,  the  prisoners 
thanked  us,  uid  asked  that  the  word  might  be  preached  to  them  again 
next  Sabbath. 


The  last  Jail  visited  in  Michigan,  was  in  Munroe,  40  milea  from 
Adrian.  This  Jail,  recently  built  of  stone,  is  2  stories  high,  with  two 
wings.  One  wing  is  for  the  jailer's  kitchen,  the  other  for  his  office ; 
the  lower  story  of  the  centre  building  for  parlor,  &c.  On  the  second 
story  of  the  main  building  are  9  cells,  built  of  plank  and  timbers,  10 
feet  long,  10  feet  high,  and  5  feet  wide,  badly  lighted  and  ventilated, 
with  an  area  round  them  J  2  feet  wide.  The  prisoners  are  kept  with- 
out classification,  labor,  or  instruction,  and  by  day  are  let  out  together 
in  the  open  area.  Among  them  is  a  deranged  man,  once  a  Catholic 
priest  in  Canada.  He  has  a  well-shaped  head,  great  urbanity  in  his 
manners,  and  conversed  with  me  in  Latin.  What  sight  more  sad  than 
a  human  being  with  a  mind  in  ruins  I  Michigan  needs  an  Asylum  for 
this  class  of  persons. 
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PRISONS  IN  OHIO. 

After  leaviDg  MichigaB,  the  first  Jail  visited  was  at  Toledo,  Lucas 
count  J,  Ohio.  Judge  P.  went  with  me.  We  visited  it  by  candle* 
light  I  thought  it  well  that  a  judge  was  with  me,  that  he  might  see 
for  himself,  and  testify,  as  to  the  real  condition  of  the  Jail.  We  came 
to  a  small,  low,  sin^^e-story  log  building.  **This,"  said  the  judge, 
*'  is  our  Jail." 

The  entrance  at  the  end  is  into  a  narrow  passage,  on  one  side  of 
which  are  3  small  and  dismally  dark  cells,  without  either  windows^ 
ventilators,  or  means  of  warming ;  and  on  the  other  side,  2  or  3  small 
grated  apertures,  which  serve  to  remind  one  of  windows.  Through 
the  thick  plank  door  of  each  cell  is  a  diaiaond  4  inches  square.  This 
hole  is  the  medium  through  which  light,  air,  and  heat,  enter  the  cells. 
In  the  narrow  passage  we  found  a  small  stove,  and  two  prisoners 
shivering  by  its  side.  They  had  been  permitted  to  go  out  of  their 
cells  to  get  at  the  ftre.  The  night  was  cold,  there  was  but  little  fire, 
and  the  prisoners  complained  for  want  of  wood.  One  of  the  prisoners 
had  been  sick,  and  looked  pale  and  feeble.  His  offence  was  throwing 
a  stone  at  another.  He  had  6  months  yet  to  remain  in  Jail  before 
trial.     Verily  the  way  of  transgressors  is  bard. 

Lucas  county  will  surely  have  a  better  Jail,  when  it  shall  have  been 
decided,  as  it  probably  will  be  this  winter,  where  the  county  seat 
is  to  be. 

WOOD  COUJMTY  JAIL,  AT  PERRYSBURGH,, 

is  somewhat  larger,  but  not  much  better,  than  the  one  at  Toledo.  It 
contains  4  rooms,  in  2  stories,  destitute  of  furniture,  and  without  so 
much  as  a  single  biped  for  an  inmate.  Rotten  logs,  rings  and 
staples,  hand-cuffs  and  manacles,  are  the  prominent  things  here  to  be 
seen. 

A  Jail  like  this,  buUt  of  logs  15  or  20  years  ago,  standing  in  a  town 
named  after  a  distinguished  naval  officer,  and  in  sight  of  a  new  and 
elegant  court-house,  and  among  a  humane  people,  is  surely  destined 
soon  to  be  only  among  the  things  that  were. 

THE  JAIL  AT  SAI^DUSKY  CITT 

* 

has  a  good  appearance  and  location,  is  2  stories  high,  and  newly  built 
of  stone;  contains  jailer's  apartments,  and  16  cells  fbr  prisoners,  with 
grated  doors,  on  Auburn  plan ;  and  the  whole  is  surrounded  by  a  stone 
wall  except  in  front. 

JAIL  AT  ELYRIA, 

without  inmates,  November,  1643.  Building  of  stone ;  good  externa) 
appearance ;  embracing  jailer's  apartments,  and  22  cells,  on  Auburn 
plan,  in  2  stories,  all  new.     Had  the  walls  of  the  cells  been  made  of 
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Other  materials  than  wood,  and  had  the  doors  been  iron  grating  instead 
of  plank,  it  would  have  been  very  much  better.  'Tis  not  too  late  now 
to  make  the  improvement 

CUYAHOGA  COUOT'Y  JAIL,  AT  CLEVELAND, 

Stands  in  the  heart  of  a  beautiful  city.  Streets  are  wide,  handsome, 
and  well  laid  out;  business  prosperous,  citizens  intelligent  and  benevo- 
lent, and  views  of  Erie's  blue  waters  grand  and  beautiful.  But  to  think 
of  the  Jail  makes  the  heart  sicken.  It  is  an  old,  uncouth  structure, 
partly  of  stone,  and  partly  of  wood,  with  no  fence  nor  wall  round  it. 
But  2  rooms  are  used  for  prisoners,  and  these  are  so  insecure,  that  15 
escapes  have  been  effected  within  the  last  3  months.  Both  these 
rooms  are  horrible  places.  Neither  has  either  fireplace  or  stove, 
window  or  ventilator.  At  mid-day  the  jailer  had  to  carry  a  lamp  to 
show  me  what  was  within.  Rough  flat  stones  make  the  floor.  In 
the  centre  is  a  huge  staple  and  ring.  At  the.  sides  are  bunks  filled 
with  straw,  several  tiers  one  above  another.  In  the  middle  of  the 
room,  with  his  back  towards  the  door,  one  cannot  see  his  hand  before 
him  at  noon-day.  In  one  of  the  dark  receptacles  was  a  good-looking 
man,  50  years  old,  who  had  been  there  more  than  a  year.  A 
lovely  little  daughter,  10  or  12  years  old,  had  just  come  to  see  him. 
The  prisoner  was  taken  out  into  the  passage  that  ran  in  front  of  his 
cell,  that  there  might  be  light  enough  for  the  child  to  see  her  father's 
face.  It  was  an  affecting  sight,  to  see  the  old  man,  with  tears  in  his 
eyes,  holding  the  hand  of  his  little  girl,  and  to  see  her  stand  by  her 
father's  knee,  looking  up  into  his  face,  as  he  talked  to  her. 

The  doors  of  the  2  cells  look  out  into  the  narrow  passage  that  has 
been  referred  to.  Near  the  centre  of  this  passage  stands  a  stove.  At 
the  end  of  this  passage,  which  is  next  the  street,  is  a  window  with  a 
lattice  outside ;  so  that  even  the  passage  itself  receives  but  little  light 
or  air  ;  yet  all  the  light,  heat,  or  air,  that  reaches  the  prisoners  in  their 
dens  of  gloom,  has  to  go  to  them  from  this  passage,  through  their 
grated  doors. 

One  hundred  and  ninety-six  human  beings,  during  the  last  year^ 
had  to  breathe  the  vitiated  air^  and  grope  in  the  darkness,  of  these 
abaminabk  cells. 


Lake  county,  lately  a  part  of  Geauga  county,  has  a  new  court-^ 
house,  at  Painsyille,  but  no  Jail.  Had  an  interview  with  the  building 
committee;  tried  to  dissuade  them  from  building  the  diminutive 
wooden  Jail  which  they  had  in  contemplation,  and  put  in  their  hands 
a  plan  of  the  Hartford  Jail,  to  imitate  if  they  chose. 

SENECA  COUNTY  JAIL,  AT  TIFFIN, 

contains  2  rooms,  in  a  single-story  log  building,  and  stands  near  a 
handsome  and  costly  new  court-house.  The  rooms  are  separated  by  a. 
narrow  passage,  and  have  no  prisoners  in  them.     The  room  next  thd 

8* 
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street  was  occupied  as  a  school-room,  and  was  filled  with  bright  and 
smiling  children,  who  were  taught  by  a  pretty-looking  lady.  Though 
it  is  more  pleasant  to  prevent  than  to  punish  crime,  yet  it  did  not  seem 
quite  right,  even  for  the  purpose  of  instruction,  thus  to  put  children  in 
the  place  of  criminals. 

MARION  JAIL 

is  built  of  logs,  a  story  and  a  half  high ;  has  2  rooms,  but  no  inmates, 
December  20,  1842. 

THE  JAIL  AT  DELAWARE 

has  2  small  rooms  back  of  the  jailer's  apartments,  built  of  logs,  both 
without  tenants.  The  jailers  say  that  the  prevalence  of  the  temper* 
ance  cause  is  the  true  reason  why  there  is  such  a  paucity  of  prisoners 
in  the  County  Prisons. 

BUTLER  COUNTY  JAIL 

is  a  2-story  stone  building;  rooms  large,  badly  lighted  and  ventilated, 
and  insecure;  and  has  annually  about  70  inmates. 

PREBLE  COUNTY 

has  a  new  stone  Jail,  30  by  50  feet;  cost  97,000;  rooms  on  second 
story ;  doors  iron  gratings. 

TRUMBULL  COUNTY  JAIL, 

built  in  1826,  and  connected  with  the  jailer's  house,  has  3  insecure, 
badly'-ventilated,  and  damp  rooms,  for  the  reception  of  prisoners. 

ASHTABULA  COUNTY  JAIL 

consists  of  an  old  log  building,  with  2  rooms  for  prisoners,  one  of 
which  is  not  used,  and  the  other,  being  insecure,  dark,  and  illy  venti- 
lated, is  not  fit  for  use. 

.RICHLAND  COUNTY  JAIL 
is  a  2-story  brick  building,  6  years  old,  containing  7  rooms. 

ATHENS  COUJSTY 

is  dis^aced  with  an  old,  dilapidated  building  for  a  Jail,  without  either 
cleanliness  or  security,  and  which  the  grand  jury  of  last  October  term 
presented  to  the  court  as  a  public  nuisance. 

THE  JAIL  AT  GALIOPOLIS 

is  a  2-story  brick  building,  with  2  rooms  for  criminals,  from  which 
frequent  escapes  have  been  made. 
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LAWRENCE  CX)UNTy  JAIL 

is  a  small  log  building,  one  end  of  which  is  for  the  jailer,  the  other  end, 
embracing  2  rooms,  for  prisoners. 

THE  JAIL  m  MEIGS  COUNTY 

is  a  single-story  stone  building,  containing  2  strong,  badly-yentilated 
rooms. 

BELMONT  COUNTY  JAIL, 

an  old  concern,  containing  2  miserable  rooms.    A  contract  for  a  new 
Jail  has  been  entered  into. 


PICKAWAY  COUNTY 

has  a  Jail,  a  2-story  stone  bailding,  with  4  large,  insecure  rooms  for 
prisoners,  occupied  iii  the  course  of  last  year  by  20  or  30  inmates, 
among  whom  were  2  lunatics,  and  8  or  10  debtors. 

MUNROE  COUNTY  JAIL 

is  an  cM,  wooden  building,  2  stories  high,  embracing,  under  the  same 
roof,  2  badly-ventilated  rooms  for  prisoners, .  1  room  for  debtors,  a 
court-room,  and  the  jailer's  residence. 

STARK  COUNTY 

has  a  Jail,  built  15  years  ago;  rooms  cold,  dark,  damp,  and  smoky. 

JAIL  AT  LANCASTER} 

miserable  old  brick  building,  lined  with  hewn  timber,  and  containing 
2  dark,  dirty  rooms  for  criminals,  1  for  females,  and  1  for  debtors. 

MUSKINGUM  COUNTY  JAILj 

an  old,  2-story  building,  with  2  rooms  for  criminals,  connected  with 
privies  from  which  comes  an  odor  neither  healthful  nor  pleasant. 

THE  JAIL  AT  MARIETTA, 

built  in  1708,  is  the  oldest  in  the  state,  and,  though  of  wood,  has  such 
security,  that  no  inmate  has  ever  left  it  except  through  the  door. 

In  the  upper  story  is  the  old  court-room,  where  some  of  the  first 
men  in  the  state  have  displayed  their  wit,  their  learning,  and  their 
eloquence.  Above,  in  the  cupola,  still  hangs  the  old  bell,  cast  in  Nor- 
wich, Conn.,  nearly  half  a  century  ago,  dragged  over  the  mountains, 
and  through  the  woods,  at  a  large  expense  of  time,  strength,  and  money, 
and  whose  peculiarly  sweet  tones  now  daily  salute  the  ears  of  the 

Jj 
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good  people  of  the  town,  at  the  hours  of  9  and  12,  calling  children  to 
school,  lawyers  to  court,  and  all  to  make  preparation  for  dinner.  As 
the  court-room  has  been  abandoned  for  a  new  one,  so  ought  the  Jail 
to  be. 

ROSS  COUI^TY  JAIL,  AT  CHILLICX}THE, 

has  a  good  exterior,  and  contains  a  block  of  8  cells,  on  the  Auburn 
plan ;  only  the  rooms  are  twice  as  large,  and  are  filled  with  sickening 
air  from  the  vile  privies  which  are  under  them. 

JAIL  AT  CINCINNATI 

consists  of  a  front  building,  containing  the  jailer's  apartments*  and 
large  rooms,  on  the  old  plan,  and  a  back  building,  containing  40  cells, 
on  the  Auburn  plan,  except  that  the  doors  open  inwards,  the  partition 
walls  are  wood,  plastered  over,  and  there  are  no  ventilators.  Within 
the  last  12  months,  660  persons  charged  with  offences  against  stale 
laws,  and  400  charged  with  offences  against  city  laws,  were  sent  to 
this  Jail. 

Sorry  to  see  some  20  males,  boys  and  old  men,  the  veteran  and  the 
novice  in  crime,  all  let  out  together  in  the  area,  with  no  labor  nor 
inspection,  there  to  curse  and  swear,  to  quarrel  and  gamble,  and  to 
instruct  each  other  in  the  works  of  iniquity. 

Such  prisoners  as  ar^  sentenced  to  remain  here  for  slight  ofifences, 
have  chain  and  ball  attached  to  their  legs,  and  are  sent  into  the  high* 
ways  to  pound  stone  by  day,  and  are  crowded  in  large  numbers  in  the 
same  room  by  night,  in  the  old  Prison. 

Had  conversation  alone  with  a  man  who  was  yesterday  sentenced  to 
be  hung  for  the  crime  of  murder.  He  seemed  much  dejected,  and 
said  he  was  drunk  when  he  did  the  deed. 

Saw  an  officer  bring  to  the  Jail  a  good-looking,  well-dressed  young 
man,  who  was  perfectly  sober.  His  offence  was,  *'  not  having  visible 
means  of  support."  To  get  this  man  to  Jail,  where  be  is  kept  in 
indolence,  and  at  expense,  the  city  must  be  taxed  to  pay  the  justice, 
the  constable,  and  the  jailer,  their  fees ;  and,  pfter  all,  who  is  the 
better  for  it  ?    Why  notf  have  a  Work-House  for  the  lazy  loungers  ? 

CLARK  COUNTY  JAIL,  AT  SPRINOFIELD, 

was  built  a  quarter  of  a  century  ago,  and  has  2  rooms  for  the  jailer, 
and  2  rooms  for  prisoners.  In  the  first  room  I  entered,  found  7  pris- 
oners. At  the  farther  end  sat  2  men  on  the  floor,  with  a  candle  burn- 
ing, at  mid-day,  playing  cards.  As  soon  as  they  saw  roe,  they  blew 
out  their  light,  saying,  '<  We  can't  afford  to  burn  candles  in  the  day- 
time." AH  the  light  we  then  had  (and  it  was  what,  in. some  parts  of 
the  country,  they  would  call  **  mighty  little")  came  through  a  single 
opening  through  the  logs  and  brick,  about  a  foot  in  diameter.  As  I 
was  taking  the  measure  of  this  aperture,  2  fellows  stepped  up  slyly 
behind  me,  and  were  about  to  make  free  with  my  coat  pockets.  I  was 
alone,  and  locked  in  the  same  dark  room  with  rogues,  and  the  best  I 
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could  do,  while  using  my  pencil,  was  to  stand  with  my  back  against 
the  wall,  and  watch  their  movements.  While  doing  so,  one  who 
had  been  sent  to  Jail  for  stealing,  came  to  me  with  a  complaint.  He 
said,  the  night  before,  while  he  was  asleep,  91  60  in  silver  had  been 
taken  from  his  coat  pocket,  though  his  coat  was  all  the  time  snugly 
rolled  up,  and  laid  under  his  head.  "  Do  you  suppose,"  said  I,  '*  that 
any  'of  these  men  here  took  it  ?  "  '^  O,"  said  he,  with  a  significant  look, 
(and  no  doubt  feeling  that  it  was  somewhat  incongruous  for  one  thief 
to  charge  another  with  stealing,)  '*  it  will  not  do,  you  know,  for  one  to 
suspect  his  companions."  '*  Could  the  rats  have  got  your  money?"  **  I 
don't  know  what  rats  could  do  with  silver  money,"  said  he,  rather 
dryly ;  "  but  here,  sir,  is  my  coat ;  you  can  look  at  it,  and  judge 
whether  a  rat  could  have  torn  such  a  hole."  A  rent  had  been  made 
through  several  thicknesses  of  stout  cloth,  to  get  at  the  pocket. 

"  Some  one  here,"  said  I,  **  has  got  your  money.  May  be  I  can  see 
it  in  the  eyes  of  some  one,"  —  giving  a  glance  at  each  as  I  spoke. 
As  I  did  so,  the  countenance  of  one  of  the  men  fell,  and  he  showed 
marked  signs  of  guilt.  "  My  advice,"  said  I,  ''  is,  that  the  one  who 
took  the  money  put  it  where  the  owner  can  find  it  between  this  and 
to-morrow  morning ;  for  if  it  is  not  found,  no  one  will  be  allowed  to 
leave  the  room  without  being  thoroughly  searched."  The  advice 
seemed  to  be  well  received ;  but  I  did  not  afterwards  go  to  see,  and 
learn  the  result. 

This  miserable  old  Jail  will  soon  be  abandoned,  as  it  ought  to  be. 
Some  plans  for  a  new  Jail  were  shown  me,  one  of  which,  with  a  slight 
alteration^  will  be  very  good. 

FRANKLIN  COUNTY  JAIL,  AT  COLUMBUS, 

is  the  basement  story  of  the  new  and  elegant  court-house.  In  the 
outer  wall,  15  feet  from  the  block  of  cells,  are  glazed  and  strongly- 
grated  windows,  through  which  comes  abundance  of  light.  There  are 
14  cells,  12  feet  long  by  7  wide,  whose  doors  are  flat  bar-iron  gratings, 
containing  10  inmates,  7  males,  3  females.  In  a  room  by  himself  is 
the  wretched  man,  Clark,  who,  a  year  ago,  killed  one  of  the  keepers 
of  the  Ohio  Penitentiary,  by  nearly  severing  his  head  from  his  body 
with  a  single  blow  of  an  axe.  He  is  now  waiting  his  trial,  and  pre- 
tends to  be  crazy.  He  lay  on  his  bed,  at  the  farther  end  of  his  cell, 
and  would  not  come  to  the  door,  nor  get  up.  "  Do  you  want  a  book 
to  read  ?  "  "  What  book  ?  "  "  Any  book,"  said  I.  "  Yes,  I  want  a 
newspaper,  and  a  law  book."  '*  Would  you  like  a  nice  Testament  1 " 
"  Who  printed  it  ?  "  was  his  reply. 

This  Jail  is  neatly  kept,  and  seems  secure ;  but  Judge  Lane,  who 
presides  at  the  present  court  in  Bank,  expresses  a  fear  that  the  air,  in 
the  rooms  above,  is  vitiated  from  the  cells  below,  and  therefore  thinks 
it  not  well  to  speak  of  it  as  one  which  deserves  to  be  imitated. 

JAIL  AT  DAYTON 

consists  of  an  old  building,  in  which  are  some  rooms  for  prisoners,  and 
apartments  for  the  jailer.     Back  of  this,  more  recently  built,  is  a  single- 
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Story  stone  building,  containing  2  large  rooms,  arched  overhead,  which 
have  been  divided  into  smaller  ones  by  wooden  partitions.  Taken  all 
together,  the  Jail  is  a  poor  concern,  and  there  are  too  many  noble 
spirits  in  Dayton  to  let  it  have  much  longer  any  standing  on  the  earth. 
Already  the  public  mind  is  awake  in  the  matter,  and  tbe  grand  jury 
have  presented  it,  in  a  report  that  has  been  printed,  as  a  nuisance  that 
ought  to  be  abated.  Both  the  Jail  and  court-house,  which  is  close 
by,  are  illy  in  keeping  with  the  other  improvements  of  this  beautiful 
and  prosperous  town,  in  the  centre  of  which  they  are  placed.  The 
land  on  which  they  stand  is  exceedingly  valuable.  It  would  seem  good 
policy  for  the  county  to  sell  this  land^  and  with  the  avails  build  a  new 
court-house  a  little  removed  from  the  centre. 


Two  of  the  best  Jails  in  Ohio,  probably,  are  at  Norwalk  and  Ra- 
venna, both  on  the  Auburn  plan.  —  Have  neither  seen  nor  heard  of 
any  Jail  in  the  state  in  which  either  systematic  labor  or  instruction  has 
been  introduced.  Very  little  attention,  in  any  of  the  counties,  seems 
to  be  paid  to  classification  or  reformation  of  prisoners.  A  large  pro- 
portion of  the  Jails  are  log  buildings.  Judge  Swan,  of  Columbus, 
says,  that  4  out  of  the  7  counties  embraced  in  his  circuit,  have  log 
Jails. 

While  in  Columbus,  addressed  letters  of  inquiry  touching  the  con* 
dition  of  County  Prisons  to  members  of  both  branches  of  the  legisla- 
ture. These  letters  were  promptly  responded  to.  The  facts  thus 
obtained  were  submitted  to  the  chairman  of  the  committee  on  Jails. 
After  this,  the  whole  subject  relating  to  County  Prisons  underwent  dis- 
cussion in  the  legislature.  As  the  result,  the  following  law  was  passed, 
entitled, 


« 


An  Act  for  the  Regulation  of  County  Jaih, 


'*  Sec.  1.  Be  it  enacted  by  the  General  Assembly  of  the  StaU  of  Okioj  That  the 
president  judges  of  the  Courts  of  Common  Fleas  of  the  several  judicial  circuits 
of  this  state,  shall,  immediately  afler  the  passage  of  this  act,  and  from  time  to  time 
thereafter,  as  they  raaj  deem  necessary,  prescribe  in  writing  rules  for  the  regula- 
tion and  government  of  the  Jails  in  the  several  counties  within  their  respective 
circuits,  upon  the  following  subjects,  viz.:  First — the  cleanliness  of  the  Prison 
and  prisoners  :  Second  —  the  classification  of  prisoners  in  regard  to  sex,  age,  and 
crime,  and  also  persons  insane,  idiots,  and  lunatics  :  TTdrd  —  beds  and  clothing  : 
Fourth  —  warmmg,  lighting,  and  yentilation  of  the  Prison  :  Fifth  —  the  employ- 
ment of  medical  or  surgical  aid  when  necessary:  5ix£A— ^employment,  temper- 
ance,  and  instruction  of  Uie  prisoners :  Seventh  —  the  supplying  of  each  prisoner 
with  a  copy  of  the  Bible:  Eighth — the  intercourse  between  prisoners  and  their 
counsel  and  other  persons  :  JS'inth — the  punishment  of  prisoners  for  violation  of 
the  rules  of  the  Prison  :  Tenth  —  such  other  regulations  as  said  judges  may  deem 
necessary  to  promote  the  welfare  of  said  prisoners :  Provided^  that  said  rules  shall 
not  be  contrary  to  the  laws  of  this  state. 

"  Sec  2.  That  said  judges  shall,  as  soon  as  may  be,  cause  a  copy  of  said  rules 
to  be  delivered  to  the  county  commissioners  in  the  several  counties  m  their  respec- 
tive judicial  circuits ;  and  it  shall  be  tbe  duty  of  said  commissioners  forthwith  to 
cause  tbe  same  to  be  printed,  and  to  furnish  the  sheriff  of  their  county  with  a  copy 
of  said  rules  for  eacn  and  every  room  or  cell  of  said  Jail,  and  also,  to  forward  a 
copy  of  said  rules  by  mail  to  the  auditor  of  state,  who  shall  carefully  file  away  and 
preserve  the  same. 

**  Sec.  3.    That  tbe  said  sheriff  shall^  immediately  on  the  receipt  of  said  rules, 
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Cftoae  a  copy  thereof  to  be  posted  up  and  continued  in  some  conapicuouB  place  in 
each  and  every  room  or  cell  of  said  Jail. 

'^  Sec.  4.  That  the  said  judffes  may,  from  time  to  time,  as  they  may  deem 
necessary,  rev ine,  alter,  or  amend^said  rules ;  and  such  revised,  altered,  or  amended 
rules  shall  be  printed  and  disposed  of  by  said  commissioners  and  sheriff  in  the 
same  manner  as  is  directed  bv  the  second  and  third  sections  of  this  act. 

**  Sec.  5.  That  the  sherifl,  or,  in  case  of  his  death,  removal,  or  disability,  the 
person  by  law  appointed  to  supply  his  place,  shall  have  charge  of  the  County  Jail 
of  his  proper  county,  and  of  all  prisoners  by  law  confined  therein ;  and  such 
sheriff  or  other  officer  is  hereby  required  to  conform  in  all  respects  to  the  rules 
and  directions  of  said  president  judge  above  specified,  or  which  may  from  time  to 
time  be  by  said  judee  made  and  commuaicated  to  him  by  said  commissioners. 

"Sec.  6.  That  Uie  sheriff,  or  other  officer  performing  the  duties  of  sheriff,  of 
^ch  county  in  this  state,  tfhaU,  as  soon  as  may  be  after  the  passage  of  this  act. 
procure,  at  the  expense  of  the  proper  county,  a  suitable  book,  to  be  called  the  Jail 
Regbier,  in  which  the  sheriff,  by  himself*^  or  his  jailer,  shall  enter.  First  —  the 
name  of  each  prisoner,  with  the  date  and  cause  of  his  or  her  commitment :  Second 
-.the  date  and  manner  of  his. or  her  discharge:  TTurd — what  sickness,  if  any, 
prevailed  in  the  Jail  during  the  year,  and,  if  known,  what  were  the  causes  of  such 
oiBeases :  Fourth  —  whether  any  or  what  labor  has  been  performed  by  the  pris- 
oners, and  the  value  thereof:  Fifth — the  practice  observed  during  the  year  of 
whitewashing  and  cleansing  the  occupied  cells  or  apartments,  and  Uie  times  and 
seasons  of  so  doing :  Sixth  —  the  habits  of  the  prisoners  as  to  personal  cleanliness, 
diet,  and  order :  ^venth  —  the  operation  of  the  rule,  and  directions  prescribed  by 
the  president  judge  :  Eighth  —  the  means  furnished  prisoners,  of  literary,  moral, 
and  religious  instruction,  and  of  labOT :  Mrtth  —  all  other  matters  required  by 
said  rales,  or  in  the  discretion  of  such  sheriff  deemed  proper.  That  the  said  sheri^ 
or  officer  performing  the  duties  of  sheriff,  shall  carefully  keep  and  preserve  the 
said  Jail  neffister,  in  the  office  of  the  jailer  of  his  proper  county^  and,  at  the  expi- 
ration of  said  office,  shall  deliver  the  same  to  his  successor  in  office. 

^  Sec  7.  That  the  sheriff,  or  other  officer  performing  the  duties  of  sheriff,  shall, 
on  or  before  the  Ist  dav  of  November,  in  each  year,  make  out  in  writing,  from 
said  Jail  Register,  a  Jail  report,  one  copy  of  whicn  said  report  be  shall  forthwith 
file  in  the  office  of  the  clerk  of  the  Court  of  Common  Pleas  of  the  proper  county ; 
one  copy  with  the  auditor  of  the  county,  for  the  use  of  the  commissioners  there- 
of; and  one  copy  of  said  report  he  shall  transmit  to  the  secretary  of  state ;  and  it 
shall  be  the  duty  of  the  secretary  of  state  to  communicate  the  reports  of  the  sev- 
eral sheri^  of  tnis  state  to  the  General  Assembly,  on  or  before  the  1st  day  of  Jan- 
nary  annually. 

•*  Sso.  8.  That  it  shall  be  the  duty  of  the  Court  of  Common  Fleas  to  give  this 
act  in  charee  to  the  grand  jury  once  each  term  of  said  court,  and  lay  hefSre  them 
any  and  alfrules,  plans,  or  regulations  established  by  said  president  judge,  relating 
to  County  Jails  and  Prison  discipline,  which  shall  tnen  be  in  force. 

"  Sec.  9.  That  the  grand  jury  of  each  county  in  this  state  shall,  once  at  each 
term  of  the  Court  of  Common  Pleas,  while  in  attendance,  visit  the  Jail,  examine 
its  state  and  condition,  examine  and  inquire  into  the  condition  and  treatment  of 
prisoners,  their  habits  and  accommodations ;  and  it  shall  be  their  duty  to  report 
to  said  court  in  writing  whether  the  said  rule^  of  the  said  president  judge  have 
been  faithfully  kept  and  observed,  or  whether  any  of  the  provisions  of  this  act 
have  been  violated,  pointing  out  particularly  in  what  said  violation,  if  any,  con- 
sists. It  shall  also  be  the  duty  of  the  county  commissioners  of  each  county  of 
this  state  to  visit  the  Jail  of  their  proper  county  once  during  each  of  their  sessions, 
in  March,  June,  and  December  of  each  year. 

"  Sec  10.  That  it  shall  be  the  duty  of  the  county  commissioners,  at  the  ex- 
pense of  their  respective  comities,  to  provide  suitable  means  for  warming  the  Jail 
and  its  cells  or  apartments,  to  provide  irames  and  sacks  for  beds,  night-buckets,  and 
such  permanent  fixtures  and  repairs  as  may  be  prescribed  by  said  president  judge. 
Sud  commissioners  shall  also  have  power  to  appoint  a  physician  to  the  Jail,  when 
they  may  deem  it  necessary,  and  pay  him  such  annual  or  other  salary  as  they 
may  think  reasonable  and  proper,  which  salary  shall  be  drawn  out  of  the  county 
treasury,  on  the  order  of  the  auditor ;  and  saia  medical  officer,  or  any  physician  or 
surgeon  who  may  be  employed  in  the  Jail,  shall  make  a  report  in  wnting  when- 
ever required  by  the  said  commissioners,  president  judge,  or  grand  jury. 

Jj2 
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**  Sec.  11.  That  it  shall  be  the  duty  of  the  sheriff  cjf  each  county  to  proyide 
fuel,  beds,  clothing,  washing,  nursing,  (when  required^  and  board  generally,  and 
all  other  such  necessaries  for  the  comfort  and  welfare  of  said  prisoners,  as  the  said 
judge  by  his  said  rules  shall  designate,  for  all  such  persons  confined  by  law ;  and 
he  shall  be  allowed  such  eomjpensation  for  services  required  by  the  provisions  of 
this  act  as  may  be  prescribed  by  said  commissioners :  Provided^  that  this  section 
shall  not  be  so  construed  as  to  give  the  sheriff  a  claim  on  the  county  for  board  or 
necessaries  furnished  any  prisoner  confined  for  debt  only. 

'*  Sec.  1^.  That  the  sheriff  shall  visit  the  Jail  in  person,  and  examine  into  the 
condition  of  each  prisoner,  at  least  once  each  month,  and  once  during  each  term 
of  the  Court  of  Common  Pleas ;  and  it  is  hereby  made  his  duty  to  cause  all  the 
cells  and  rooms  used  for  the  confinement  of  prisoners  to  be  thoroughly  white- 
washed at  least  three  times  each  year. 

**  Sec  13.  That  the  jailer  or  keeper  of  the  Jail  shall,  unless  the  sheriff  shall 
elect  to  act  as  jailer  in  person,  be  a  deputy  appointed  by  the  sheriff,  and  approved 
bjr  the  Court  of  Common  Pleas,  as  in  the  case  of  other  deputies ',  and  such 
jailer  shall  take  the  necessary  oaths  before  entering  on  the  duties  of  his  office : 
Provided,  that,  during  the  vacations  of  said  court,  in  case  of  death,  removal,  or 
other  disability,  or  renisal  to  act,  or  for  misconduct,  the  sheriff  should  have  dis- 
charged such  jailer,  he  may  appoint  one  for  the  time,  who  shall  discharge  the 
same  duties,  and  incur  the  same  liabilities,  as  if  regularly  appointed ;  and  provided 
also,  that  the  sheriff  shall,  in  all  cases,  be  liable  for  the  negligence  and  misconduct 
of  the  jailer  as  of  other  deputies. 

'^  Sec  14.  That  if  the  sheriff  or  jailer,  having  charge  of  any  County  Jail,  shall 
neglect  or  refuse  to  conform  to  all  or  either  of  the  rules  and  regulations  established 
by  said  iudge,  or  to  any  other  duty  or  duties  required  of  him  by  this  act,  he  shall,  on 
conviction  thereof  by  indictment  for  each  case  of  such  failure  or  neglect  of  duty  as 
aforesaid,  pay  into  the  county  treasury  of  the  proper  county,  far  me  use  of  such 
county,  a  nne  not  less  than  nve  dollars,  nor  more  than  one  hundred  dollars,  to  be 
assessed  by  the  Court  of  Common  Pleas  of  the  proper  county. 

**  Sec  15.  That  all  acts  and  parts  of  acts  wnich  conflict  with  or  are  inoonaist- 
ent  with  the  provisions  of  this  act,  be  and  the  same  are  hereby  repealed. 

'« March  13, 1843." 


Columbus,  Ohio,  December  29,  1842.  Busy  in  examining  the  Pen- 
itentiary. It  stands  half  a  mile  from  the  capitol,  fronting  south; 
entrance  something  like  the  one  at  Auburn.  The  gate-keeper's  lodge ; 
the  flower-garden,  with  gravel-walks;  the  front  door;  the  passage, 
with  parlor  and  sitting  rooms  on  the  right,  offices  on  the  left ;  guard- 
room, from  which,  turning  to  the  right,  went  into  the  east  wing,  where 
were  350  cells,  on  the  Auburn  plan,  5  stories  high,  in  1  block.  Area 
12  feet  wide,  well  warmed  by  6  stoves,  and  well  lighted  by  2  tiers  of 
windows,  from  both  sides  of  the  external  wall.  Four  galleries  sur- 
round the  block,  sustained  by  Cast-iron  brackets  without  upright  posts. 
Cell  doors  iron,  gratings,  flat  bars,  set  back  a  foot  into  the  wall.  Ven- 
tilators in  the  front,  instead  of  the  middle  cell  wall. 

A  door  from  the  east  end  of  this  wing  leads  to  the  female  apartment, 
which  contains  36  cells  and  9  inmates,  6  white  and  3  black  women, 
withoutnnatron  to  govern  them,  all  idle,  and  some  looking  as  fiendlike  * 
as  any  human  beings  that  I  have  ever  beheld.  500  men,  under  proper 
discipline,  would  scarcely  give  as  much  trouble  as  these  few  women. 
They  fight,  scratch,  and  pull  hair,  curse,  swear,  and  yell;   and  to 

*  A  few  davs  after  my  visit,  a  fiendlike  spinf  was  acted  out  by  one  of  the  black  women 
here,  who  killed  a  white  woman  in  the  same  room  with  her,  oy  beating  her  brains  out 
with  a  pair  of  tongs. 
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bring  them  to  order,  a  keeper  has  frequently  to  go  among  them  with  a 
horsewhip.  This  female  apartmenf,  as  it  now  exists,  is  an  excrescence 
upon  the  establishment,  which  ought  without  delay  to  be  removed. 

On  the  north  side  of  the  east  wing  is  a  door,  which  leads  up  a  pair 
of  stairs,  into  one  of  the  best-planned  hospitals  that  I  ever  saw. 
First  is  a  spacious  room,  for  a  summer  hospital,  or  to  be  used  in  case 
of  the  prevalence  of  contagious  disease.  Next  is  a  winter  hospital,  of 
convenient  size,  well  warmed  and  lighted,  kept  perfectly  neat,  in  which 
are  10  or  12  invalids.     Farther  on  are  2  small  rooms  for  medicines,  &c. 

Under  the  hospital  is  a  dining-room,  where  the  prisoners  sit  at  long 
tables  to  take  their  food,  adjoining  which  is  the  cook-room;  and  then 
comes  a  grist-mill,  driven  by  steam  power,  where  grain  for  the  prison- 
ers' use  is  ground. 

On  opposite  sides  of  the  Prison  yard  are  2  steam  engines,  one  30, 
the  other  50  horse  power,  which  move  various  machinery,  and  1  pumps 
vast  quantities  of  water  from  the  Scioto  River  into  a  large  reservoir  in 
the  middle  of  the  yard. 

Over  the  cook-room  is  a  work-shop,  in  which  about  50  convicts  are 
employed  weaving  lace,  plating  silver,  &c.,  and  farther  on  a  room 
where  iron  castings  are  done. 

First  room  in  the  building  for  shops,  on  the  north  side  of  the  yard, 
contains  40  or  50  convicts,  all,  by  profession,  sons  of  Vulcan,  Whose 
clanking  hammers,  and  dust  and  smoke,  make  the  visitor  rather  un- 
willing to  linger.  A  large  new  building,  also  on  the  north  side  of  the 
yard,  has  a  very  spacious  cooper' s-shop  in  the  lower  story,  and  a  room 
large  enough  for  2  or  3  chapels  in  the  upper  story,  where  the  prisoners 
assemble  on  the  Sabbath  to  hear  preaching.  Last,  on  the  north  side, 
is  the  stone-cutter's  shop,  now  nearly  deserted. 

On  the  west  side  of  the  yard  is  a  cabinet-maker's  shop,  in  which 
some  20  prisoners  are  employed ;  tailor's  and  shoemaker's  shop,  with 
62  prisoners;  tool-maker's  shop,  with  20;  broom-maker's,  with  23; 
buckle  shop,  12  prisoners. 

Thus  the  labyrinth  is  threaded,  the  tour  through  the  east  wing,  hos- 
pital, dining-room,  and  work-shops  completed,  and  we  come  to  the  west 
wing,  which  is  an  exact  counterpart  of  the  east  wing.  Both  wings  are 
secure,  and  of  easy  inspection  from  windows  in  each  story  of  the 
keeper's  apartments. 

This  Prison  was  first  occupied  October  28,  1834,  when  189  prison- 
ers were  brought  here  from  the  old  Prison.  Since  that  time,  1148  pris- 
oners have  been  received,  among  whom  were  43  colored,  and  9  females. 
During  the  year  ending  November  30,  1842,  there  were  137  prisoners 
received,  79  discharged  by  expiration  of  sentence,  3  by  writ  of  error, 
66  pairdoned,  8  died ;  remaining  in  Prison,  461,  41  less  than  the  great- 
est number  that  have  been  in  Prison  at  the  same  time  before. 

No  one  sent  here  for  a  less  term  than  1  year,  and  no  increase  of 
punishment  in  this  state, for  2d  or  3d  offences.  No  overstint.  No 
ardent  spirits  nor  tobacco  allowed  the  prisoners.  No  escape  ever 
made  from  the  cells,  and  but  1  from  the  yard.  But  one  insane  per- 
son in  Prison,  and  he  was  sent  here  insane. 

The  warden,  deputy-warden,  physician,  19  assistant-keepers,  and  4 
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guards,  constitute  the  Prison  officers,  whose  annual  pay  amounts  to 
between  10  and  11,000  dollars. 

A  large  number  of  the  prisoners  are  unable  to  read,  and  no  pro- 
vision is  made  for  their  instruction! 

Within  the  space  of  8  years,  the  earnings  from  the  labor  of  the 
prisoners  have  been  more  than  enough  to  meet  all  the  expenses  of  the 
institution,  and  to  pay  for  the  first  cost  of  the  buildings.  Last  year, 
there  was  a  net  gain  to  the  institution  of  828,794  96J,  of  which 
$945  80  was  money  received  at  the  gate  for  admission  of  visitors. 
Costly  buildings,  comfortable  cells,  convenient  hospitals,  excellent 
work-shops,  provision  for  the  body,  large  income,  liberal  salaries ;  but 
no  provision  for  enlightening  the  minds  or  purifying  the  hearts  of  the 
prisoners !  Here  is  a  dark  spot  resting  on  this  Prison.  No  library, 
no  teacher,  no  chaplain,  for  nearly  500  human  beings  1  For  a  state 
like  Ohio  not  to  make  suitable  compensation  to  that  worthy  minister  of 
the  gospel,  who  has  now  for  2  or  3  years  performed  weekly  gratuitous 
ministrations  in  this  Prison  for  the  highest  good  of  its  inmates, 
while  she  charges  each  visitor  25  cents  for  the  sight,  and  receives  large 
revenue  from  the  labor  of  these  inmates,  is  truly  a  matter  not  to  be 
looked  upon  without  pain  and  surprise. 

Sheriffs  in  Ohio  receive  for  carrying  convicts  to  Prison,  10  cents  per 
mile  for  themselves,  and  10  cents  per  mile  for  each  guard,  going  and 
coming,  and  6  cents  per  mile  going  for  each  convict,  payable  from 
the  state  treasury ;  —  a  fine  speculation,  where  several  convicts  go  in 
company,  since  the  guard  can  be  hired  for  75  cents  or  1  dollar  per 
day.  Not  long  ago,  a  sheriff  from  one  of  the  counties  started  for  Co- 
lumbus with  19  prisoners,  guarded  by  12  men,  to  each  of  whom  the 
state  paid  10  cents  for  each  mile  travelled,  and  after  all  2  of  the  pris- 
oners escaped  to  Kentucky.  The  Prison  records  show  that  about  $100 
are  sometimes  paid  for  transporting  a  single  convict  to  Prison. 

January  1,  1843.  Began  the  year  in  Columbus  by  preaching  once 
in  the  Prison  and  twice  in  the  town.  The  day  was  cold,  and  the  room 
used  for  chapel  twice  as  large  as  need  be.  Two  outside  doors, 
left  wide  open,  let  in  a  constant  current  of  cold  air.  A  small  stove,  in 
the  middle  of  the  room,  scarcely  made  any  perceptible  change  in  the 
state  of  the  atmosphere.  The  prisoners,  thinly  clad,  sat  on  loose  benches 
without  backs.  With  overshoes  and  wadded  surtout  kept  constantly 
on,  I  shivered  with  cold.  Whether  the  preaching  of  Paul,  under  such 
circumstances,  would  do  much  good,  demands  a  doubt. 

With  proper  improvement  in  the  female  department  and  chapel, 
with  a  well-selected  library  for  the  use  of  the  prisoners,  and  suitable 
provision  for  their  instruction,  and  with  the  absence  of  evils  likely  to 
attend  the  frequent  change  of  wardens,*  the  Ohio  Penitentiary  would 
stand  among  the  very  best  in  the  land. 

*  Within  ]2  months,  3  different  wardens  have  had  charge  of  the  Ohio  Penitentiary. 
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STATE  LUNATIC  ASYLUM  AT  COLUMBUS 

stands  a  mile  from  the  capitol,  and  is  under  the  superintendence  of  Dr. 
Awl,  assisted  by  Dr.  Smith. 

The  main  building,  brick,  facing  south,  4  stories  high,  with  east  and 
west  wings  3  stories,  was  built  4  years  ago  by  convicts  from  the  Peni- 
tentiary, (who  were  marched  a  mile  each  day,  under  guard,  to  their 
place  of  labor,)  and  contains  132  rooms  for  the  accommodation  of 
patients.  30  rods  back  of  the  main  building  are  brick  lodges  for  the 
worst  class  of  patients,  containing  14  rooms.  The  east  wing,  arrange^l 
very  much  like  the  apartments  for  patients  in  the  Worcester  Hospital, 
is  occupied  exclusively  by  females,  who  are  classified  so  that  the  most 
deranged  are  lodged  on  the  lower  story,  the  less  deranged  on  the 
second  story,  and  the  convalescent  on  the  third  story.  On  each  story 
is  a  dining-room  for  the  patients,  and  a  room  for  the  overseer. 

The  west  wing  is  of  similar  construction,  and  is  occupied  by  males. 

Dr.  A.  was  kind  enough  to  accompany  me  while  I  made  careful 
survey  of  the  different  departments.  Every  thing  seemed  to  be  in  ad- 
mirable order. 

In  the  female  convalescent  department,  was  introduced  to  an  inmate, 
a  lady  of  dignified  deportment  and  pleasant  manners,  born  near  Bos- 
ton, Mass.,  descended  from  one  of  the  first  families  of  the  state,  and 
the  wife  of  a  distinguished  clergyman.  Her  reason  was  nearly  restored. 
As  I  was  taking  leave,  she  said,  "  I  hope,  sir,  that  Christians  remem- 
ber us  in  their  prayers.  We  are  a  greatly  afflicted  class,  and  need  an 
interest  in  the  prayers  of  all  praying  people."  I  think  T  shall  remem- 
ber her  remark  as  long  as  I  live. 

In  the  male  department,  saw  a  man  who  was  carrying  his  arm  in  a 
sling,  and  asked  him  what  was  the  matter.  **  Some  time  ago,"  said 
he,  *'  I  thought  I  had  a  call  to  preach ;  so  I  set  up  preaching  in  my 
own  house.  My  family  and  friends  thought  I  had  not  a  call,  and  pro- 
posed that  I  should  go  with  some  one  to  Columbus,  and  let  Dr.  Awl 
decide  whether  I  had  a  call  or  not.  I  agreed  to  this,  and  came  here, 
not  doubting  but  the  doctor  would  examine  me,  and  say  at  once  that 
I  had  a  call  to  preach.  Instead  of  that,  no  special  examination  was 
made,  and  I  was  put  in  here  among  the  crazy  people.  Afler  staying  a 
week  or  two,  I  got  out  of  patience,  and  thought  I  would  leave ;  so  I 
removed  that  window-sash,  tied  my  bed-clothes  together,  and,  by  taking 
hold  of  them,  was  going  to  let  myself  down  to  the  ground.  I  did  not 
get  down  far  before  the  blanket  I  had  hold  of  separated,  and  let  me  fall 
20  feet,  on  to  the  frozen  ground ;  and,  sir,  just  as  soon  as  I  found  that 
my  arm  was  broken,  I  was  convinced  that  I  had  no  call  to  preach ; 
for,"  said  he  with  an  emphatic  gesture,  ''  it  stands  to  reason,  that  if 
the  Lord  had  called  me  to  preach,  he  would  not  have  allowed  my  arm 
to  be  broken.  I  am  now  willing  to  stay  here  just  as  long  as  the  doctor 
thinks  it  is  best."  i 

In  the  evening,  attended  religious  service  with  the  inmates.  The 
service  consisted  of  reading  the  Scriptures,  singing,  and  prayer.  About 
three  fourths  of  the  whole  number  were  present.  All  behaved  with 
great  propriety,  and  seemed  interested  in  the  exercises. 
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Present  number  of  inmates^  145,  which  is  as  many  as  can  be  acconw 
modated.  An  enlargement  of  the  building  is  much  needed,  and  no 
doubt  will  soon  be  made.  (Provision  has  since  been  made  for  the  en- 
largement.) 9S  applications,  made  last  year  for  admission  of  citizens 
of  Ohio  into  the  institution,  were  rejected  for  want  of  riK)m.  About 
$16,000  are  required  annually  for  supporting  the  institution. 

Recoveries  are  about  86  per  cent  in  recent  cases,  and  about  35  per 
cent,  in  chronic  cases. 

Whole  number  of  patients  admitted  to  the  Asylura^up  to  November 
15,  1842,  is  408;  of  whom  266  have  been  discharged,  165  recovered, 
47  died,  and  6  eloped.  165  were  between  the  ages  of  20  and  30 ;  only 
]  6  under  20^  and  but  169  were  married  persons.  216  males  and  19*2 
females. 


From  the  Lunatic  Asylum  went  to  the  Asylum  for  the  Blind,  not 
far  distant.  Contrast  between  the  inmates  of  the  two  quite  striking. 
There,  'twas  painful  to  see  the  mind  in  ruins.  Here,  'twas  pleasing  to 
see  the  mind  making  wonderful  manifestations  of  its  powers.  Two 
blind  boys  sat  at  the  same  piano,  and  played  different  parts  in  sweet- 
eat  harmony,  their  fingers  touching  none  but  the  right  keys,  and 
moving  as  if  controlled  by  the  same  volitions.  Little  Ellen  Shaw 
ran  her  delicate  fingers  over  raised  letters  and  words,  and,  soon  as 
touched,  pronounced  them  correctly.  In  a  recitation  room  were  several 
boys,  who,  in  time  of  recess,  were  lingering  at  their  desks,  and  read- 
ing aloud  to  themselves  "  The  History  of  Animals,"  "  Pilgrim's  Prog- 
ress," &c. 

It  was  curious  to  observe  how  the  souls  of  these  children  employed 
their  finger  ends  instead  of  eyes.  Words  brought  to  their  minds 
through  the  medium  of  their  fingers  were  pronounced  as  rapidly,  and 
with  quite  as  correct  intonations  of  voice,  as  I  recollect  ever  to  have 
heard  in  good  readers,  who  had  perfect  use  of  the  eyes.  When 
it  was  told  me  that  it  was  from  the  earnings  of  the  criminals  in  the 
State  Penitentiary,  that  benevolence  was  thus  permitted  so  kindly 
to  **  minister  to  minds  diseased,"  at  the  Lunatic  Asylum ;  and  here,  to 
give  to  the  blind  a  substitute  for  sight ;  as  well  as  to  give  instruction 
to  the  inmates  of  the  Asylum  for  the  Deaf  and  Dumb,  which  I  after- 
wards visited;  I  saw,  as  I  never  did  before,  an  illustration  of  the  fact» 
that  transgressors,  condemned,^  and  in  a  state  of  punishment,  may  be 
made  to  answer  an  important  purpose. 


KENTUCKY  PRISONS. 

February  7,  1843.  Cold  day.  Rode  with  Rev.  Mr.  0.  on  horse- 
back from  Maysville  to  Washington,  to  visit  the  County  Jail.  The 
building  is  of  stone,  2  stories  high,  having  2  partially-lighted  rooms 
and  a  dark  dungeon  on  the  second  story  for  prisoners,  and  the  jailer's 
apartments  below. 
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In  one  room  we  found  2  white  men,  and  a  little  black  boy,  2  years 
old.  The  impress  of  villany  was  deep  on  the  countenances  of 
the  white  men.  One  was  a  thief,  the  other  a  counterfeiter.  Both 
were  heavily  chained,  because,  as  the  jailer  said,  **  they  had  been  try- 
ing to  help  themselves  to  a  door."  I  saw  where  they  had  burnt  off 
thick  plank  at  one  end  of  the  room,  and  come  near  effecting  their 
escape.  The  black  boy  was  a  little  fellow,  bright  and  artless.  He  was 
a  slave.  His  master's  insolvencyVas  the  cause  of  the  boy*s  imprison- 
ment. He  had  been  attached  by  his  master's  creditors,  and  sent  to 
Jail  for  safe  keeping.  Here,  night  and  day,  he  must  listen  .to  the  pro- 
faneness  and  corrupting  conversation  of  thorough-paced  villains.  After 
havin;r  been  schooled  in  this  den  of  pollution,  he  will  be  fully  prepared 
k  for  giving  instruction  in  the  ways  of  iniquity  to  other  slaves,  and  even 

to  the  children  of  some  future  master. 

In  another  room,  found  a  black,  sentenced  to  be  hung  next  Friday 
week.  She  was  about  20  years  old,  and  showed  in  her  countenance 
no  marks  of  peculiar  depravity.  Her  crime  was  being  associated  with 
a  black  man,  who  stole  from,  and  set  fire  to,  a  building  in  which  no 
one  lived.  The  man  had  been  sentenced  to  the  same  doom  with  the 
woman^  but  made  his  escape  from  Jail  in  a  remarkable  manner.  We 
sat  down,  and  spoke  to  the  woman  about  her  being  prepared  to  leave 
L  the  world.     She  listened  with  serious  attention.     By  her  side  sat  her 

r  child  on  the  floor,  6  months  old,  born  in  Prison.     As  I  was  conversing 

with  its  mother,  the  little  creature  fixed  its  glistening  black  eyes  full 
on  my  face,  and  then  put  on  one  of  the  sweetest  smiles  I  ever  beheld. 
That  look  went  to  my  heart.  It  seemed  an  eloquent  appeal  in  behalf 
of  its  mother.  We  kneeled  down,  and  offered  prayer  to  Him  '^  who 
made  of  one  blood  all  nations,"  in  behalf  both  of  mother  and  child. 

BOURBON  COUNTY  JAIL,  AT  PARIS, 

built  of  stone  2  years  ago,  is  somewhat  on  the  plan  of  Moyamensing 
Prison.  A  semicircular  wall,  18  feet  high,  without  any  window  or 
door,  is  10  feet  from  the  building  containing  the  cells,  and  surrounds 
it  on  three  sides. 

Entered  front  door  of  Jailer's  house ;  by  stooping,  passed  through  a 
door  on  the  right  side  of  the  passage,  and  found  myself  in  an  open 
space,  10  by  25  feet  square.  In  this  open  space,  the  only  inmate  of 
the  Jail  was  a  black  man.  Here  he  had  been  for  more  than  a  year, 
not  for  any  wrong  doing  on  his  part,  but  because  his  master  had  the 
misfortune  to  owe  more  debts  than  he  could  pay,  and  it  was  left  for 
the  voice  of  law  to  declare,  in  due  time,  which  creditor  might  claim 
this  black  man  as  his  own.  He  was  a  shrewd  fellow,  seemed  to  take 
his  confinement  in  good  part,  and  was  quite  inclined  to  be  witty  at  the 
expense  of  his  master. 

Access  from  this  to  3  cells,  8  feet  long,  5  feet  wide,  arched  at 
top,  and  lighted  from  the  farther  end.  From  the  arch  overhead  goes 
a  ventilator,  unseen  and  unapproached  by  the  inmate  of  the  cell,  to 
which  is  attached  a  tube,  that,  like  another  Dionysius'  ear,  conveys  even 
a  whisper  that  is  uttered  in  the  cell,  so  as  to  make  it  audible  to  a 
listener  in  one  of  the  jailer's  apartments.     The  second  story  contains 

9* 
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2  cells  like  those  below.  Only  16  persons,  charged  with  crime,  were 
sent  from  the  whole  county  to  this  Jail,  last  year.  The  Jail  building 
is  strong  and  expensive.  The  prisoners  are  left  without  labor  or 
instruction. 

THE  JAIL  AT  LEXINGTON 

a  Stranger  would  hardly  find  without  a  guide.  Its  brick  front  presents 
the  appearance  of  a  handsome  private  residence.  Instead  of  Prison 
walls  and  grated  windows,  to  meet  llie  eye,  there  is  on  the  front  a 
conspicuous  sign,  having  on  it,  in  large  capitals,  these  words — 

**  Private  Entertainment." 

The  building  is  used  as  a  sort  of  boarding-house,  except  2  rooms  in 
one  corner,  which  are  reserved  for  the  use  of  criminals.  During  the 
last  12  months,  but  11  persons,  charged  with  crime,  from  the  large  and 
populous  county,  have  been  the  inmates  of  these  2  rooms. 

KENTUCKY  STATE  LUNATIC  ASYLUM 

stands  one  mile  from  the  city  of  Lexington,  and  has  a  beautiful  loca- 
tion. Its  origin  was  this.  About  the  year  1820,  some  medical  gen- 
tlemen in  Lexington  projected  a  hospital  for  such  of  the  poor  as  needed 
any  kind  of  medical  treatment.  In  furtherance  of  their  benevolent 
design,  they  caused  to  be  built  what  is  now  the  centre  building  of  the 
Lunatic  Asylum.  Not  finding  encouragement  sufficient  for  perfecting 
their  plan,  they  offered  to  give  the  state  their  building,  on  condition 
that  it  should  be  converted  into  an  Asylum  for  the  Insane.  The  offer 
was  accepted,  and  the  insane  patients  were  first  received  here  in  the 
year  1822.  Nineteen  Annual  Reports  concerning  the  Asylum  have 
been  made  to  the  legislature,  but  the  facts  which  they  contain  are  not 
of  great  value. 

Thirty  acres  of  land  are  connected  with  the  mstitution,  which  have 
of  late  been  surrounded  by  a  board  fence,  10  feet  high,  painted  white, 
and  all  the  grounds  have  been  improved  by  gravel  walks,  and  orna- 
mented with  shrubbery. 

The  centre  building  of  the  Asylum  is  3  stories  high,  besides  the 
basement,  containing  1*3  rooms.  To  this  have  been  added,  on  oppo- 
site sides,  two  projecting  wings,  each  connected  with  a  retreating  wing, 
containing,  all  together,  about  100  convenient  rooms  for  patients.  The 
centre  building  and  the  wings  are  now  occupied  exclusively  by  female 
patients,  the  superintendent's  family,  and  assistants. 

A  hundred  rods  back  from  the  main  building  are  2  plain,  badly- 
located,  brick  buildings,  3  stories  high,  containing  84  rooms,  ex- 
clusively for  male  patients.  Besides,  there  are  connected  with  the 
establishment  a  dead-house,  a  work-house,  a  covered  spring  of  water, 
an  engine-house,  barn,  stables,  &lc.  Lately,  a  large  dining  hall  has 
been  added,  where  the  better  class  of  patients,  of  both  sexes,  sit  at 
tables  to  take  their  food  at  meal  times,  and  where,  also,  on  Sundays, 
they  assemble  to  hear  preaching. 

Number  of  patients  at  present,  February  11,  1843,  is  159  —  about 
an  equal  number  of  each  sex. 
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The  mortality  among  the  patients  here  has  been  truly  appalling. 
Out  of  841  insane  persons  admitted  to  the  Asylum  during  a  period  of 
17  years,  337  have  died  —  something  over  40  per  cent.  Elopements 
have  been  frequent;  sometimes  as  many  as  20  in  a  single  year. 

The  government  of  the  Asylum  is  usually  in  the  hands  of  5  com- 
missioners, chosen  by  the  legislature,  though  at  present  there  are 
but  3.  These  commissioners  appoint  not  only  the  superintendent, 
physician,  and  chaplain,  but  also  ail  the  assistants.  More  than  this, 
they  have  been  accustomed  to  make  the  purchases  for  the  supplies  of 
the  Asylum,  and  to  determine  when  an  applicant  is  crazy  enough  to  be 
admitted  as  an  inmate,  and  when  he  is  well  enough  to  be  discharged. 

Evils  grow  out  of  such  a  system.  A  worthy  gentleman,  once  super- 
intendent of  the  Asylum,  told  me  that  he  often  had  persons  sent  tothe 
Asylum  as  assistants j  who  were  intemperate,  profane,  and  entirely 
unfit  for  the  stations  they  were  sent  to  fill. 

There  is  no  resident  physician.  The  attending  physician  resides  a 
mile  from  the  Asylum,  and  pays  to  it  occasional  visits.  The  present 
superintendent,  a  worthy  shoemaker,  makes  no  pretension  to  knowl- 
edge in  medicine,  nor  to  skill  in  ministering  to  minds  diseased,  and 
probably  never  thought  of  laying  claim  to  any  peculiar  fitness  for 
his  office. 

There  is  no  well-arranged  work-shop,  no  library,  no  instruments  of 
music,  nor  proper  means  for  rational  amusement  about  the  Asylum. 

Sufficient  pains  do  not  seem  to  be  taken  here  to  cherish  kind  feel- 
ings towards  the  unhappy  inmates,  and  to  treat  them  with  attention 
and  politeness.  I  was  sorry  to.  have  so  much  proof  of  the  truth  of  the 
last  statement  as  I  had.  Going,  with  one  who  had  charge  of  the  pa- 
tients, into  a  room  where  were  15  or  20  deranged  females,  busily 
engaged  in  sewing,  a  tall,  good-looking  woman  rose  from  the  circle  as 
we  entered,  and,  addressing  me,  said,  weeping,  *'  You  put  me  in  mind, 
sir,  of  my  family.''  Tears  ran  down  her  cifieeks  as  she  spoke.  It 
seemed  to  roe,  taken  all  together,  a  beautiful  expression  of  maternal 
affection.  But,  to  my  grief  and  surprise,  my  conductor  stepped  quickly 
forward,  and,  with  angry  looks,  and  harsh  tones  of  voice,  said,  '*  No 
more  of  that  —  no  more  of  that;  sit  down,  sit  down,  I  say!" 

The  state  has  shown  great  liberality  in  supporting  this  Asylum. 
Not  less  than  $161, SI 7  19  have  been  given  by  the  state  to  this  insti- 
tution within  the  space  of  12  years.  Praiseworthy  improvements  have 
lately  been  made.  Three  years  ago,  the  patients  were  not  suffered  to 
sit  at  table,  nor  use  knife  and  fork.  Now,  a  large  proportion  do  both. 
Additions  have  been  made  to  the  buildings,  and  the  grounds  around 
have  been  enlarged  and  adorned.  A  chaplain  is  employed,  who 
preaches  one  sermon  a  week,  and  receives  $100  salary. 

After  all,  the  Kentucky  Lunatic  Asylum  is  not  what  it  ought  to  be, 
and  never  will  be  so,  till  a  resident  physician,  of  suitable  qualifications, 
intrusted  with  proper  powers,  and  bearing  a  due  share  of  responsibility, 
shall  have  been  appointed,  and  placed  at  the  head  of  the  institution. 
Every  citizen  of  the  state  has  an  interest  in  this  matter.  Members  of 
the  first  families  in  the  country  are  already  inmates  of  the  Asylum. 
No  one  can  tell  how  soon  he,  or  the  friend  of  his  bosom,  may  need  the 
benefits  which  a  well-regulated  Asylum  of  this  kind  can  afford. 
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Kentucky  has  shown  a  noble  liberality  in  making  annually  such 
large  pecuniary  grants  to  this  institution,  as  she  has.  Let  her  see  to  it 
that  its  internal  management  is  such  as  to  place  it  among  the  first  of 
the  kind  in  the  land.* 


February  17,  1843.  Arrived  early  this  morning,  afler  a  cold  night's 
ride,  at  Frankfort,  capital  of  the  state. 

Took  the  earliest  opportunity  of  calling  on  the  governor.  Spoke  to 
him  about  the  object  of  my  visit  to  the  state,  and  called  his  attention  to 
the  case  of  the  black  woman  now  under  sentence  of  death  in  Jail  at 
Washington.  The  governor  was  pleased  to  say,  that  hid  own  feelings 
sometimes  prompted  him  to  visit  the  prisoner,  and,  without  being  solicit- 
ed, handed  me  a  note  of  introduction  to  the  keeper  of  the  Penitentiary. 
In  regard  to  the  condemned  black  woman,  he  was  willing  to  grant  her 
a  respite  for  one  month ;  and  in  the  mean  time,  in  view  of  further  facts 
that  might  be  presented,  he  would  determine  whether  he  could  give 
her  a  full  pardon.  As  no  one,  that  I  could  hear  of,  wants  the  woman 
hung,  except  her  owner,  and  he  chiefly  because,  in  the  event  of  her 
being  hung,  he  will  be  freed  from  one  whom  he  dislikes,  and  will  get 
pay  for  her  from  the  state,  I  am  strongly  in  hopes  that  her  life  may  be 
spared. 

Went  from  the  governor's  to  the  Penitentiary,  which  stands 
about  half  a  mile  fromf  the  capitol.  A  stone  wall,  300  feet  square,  and 
about  20  feet  high,  surrounds  the  work-shops  and  yard.  No  guard 
are  stationed  on  the  wall.  In  their  stead  are  round,  loose  stones,  as 
many  as  can  lie  on  the  top  of  the  wall,  ready  to  roll  down  upon  any 
who  should  attempt  to  scale  it.  The  keeper's  house  stands  outside  of 
the  wall. 

Entrance  to  the  yard  is  from  the  street,  through  a  covered  way, 
surmounted  by  a  tower.  Passing  in,  you  leave  the  guard^room  and 
keeper's  office  on  the  right.  In  the  yard  is  the  want  of  convenient 
walks,  and  of  appearance  of  neatness.  The  first  building  entered  con- 
tains a  steam  engine,  by  whose  movements  corn  is  ground,  wool  carded, 
boards  sawed,  and  hemp  twisted.  Next,  the  blacksmith's  shop;  then 
a  room  in  which  are  17  looms  for  weaving  hemp  bagging,  at  each  of 
which  it  is  a  convict's  daily  task  to  weave  55}  yards.  Hemp  is  spun 
in  the  room  above,  threads  of  which  are  drawn  out  from  30  to  60  yards, 
and  suspended  on  pegs  at  full  length.  Besides  these  there  is  a  small 
harness  and  paint  shop.    The  shops  are  neither  large  nor  good-looking. 

This  Penitentiary  was  first  built  in  1798.  The  building  which  con- 
tained the  cells  first  built  has  been  torn  down,  and  a  new  one,  contain- 
ing 252  cells,  has  lately  been  erected,  at  an  expense  of  about  $57,000. 
The  new  building  is  just  outside  of  the  yard,  north,  so  as  to  make  the 
yard  wall  on  the  north  side  answer  for  the  entire  south  side  of  the  new 
Prison. 

No  light  comes  into  the  new  Prison  fi"om  either  end.  The  whole 
side,  on  the  south,  has  but  a  single  window,  and  that  a  small  one. 
The  north  side  has  but  one  tier  of  windows,  and  these  are  small,  and  as 
high  up  as  the  third  story  of  cells ;  so  that  the  area  round  the  cells,  and 

>   *  Since  the  above  was  written,  the  necessary  changes  have  been  made. 
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of  course  the  cells  themselves,  are  dark  and  gloomy  enough.  Cells  on 
the  Auburn  plan.  Doors  fiat  bar  gratings,  with  peculiar  fastening. 
The  doors,  when  closed,  leave  a  recess  of  about  six  inches.  A  lock  is 
attached  to  the  front  wall  of  the  cells,  between  the  doors,  which,  when 
locked,  throws  its  bolt  into  a  socket  made  in  the  end  of  a  small  bar  of 
iron.  This  bar  is  9  inches  long,  hung  on  a  pivot  near  its  centre,  so 
that,  as  the  door  shuts,  the  lower  end  rises,  and  then  falls  against  a  pro- 
jecting horizontal  bar  in  the  door.  The  bolt  of  the  lock  is  then 
thrown  into  the  socket  in  the  upper  end  of  the  bar,  whose  lower  end 
presses  against  a  projecting  bar  in  the  door,  and  all  is  secure. 

The  area  round  the  cells  is  10  feet  wide,  and  derives  light  at  night 
from  the  burning  of  crude  lard.  The  galleries  are  supported  by  brack- 
ets projecting  from  the  cell  walls,  and,  owing  to  the  position  of  the 
stairs,  are  not  easy  of  access. 

The  hospital  is  a  small,  triangular  apartment,  separated  from  the 
area  round  the  cells  by  a  grated  door,  and  lighted  by  a  single  window. 

Number  of  prisoners,  170,  representing  18  states,  of  whom  129  have 
never  been  married,  and  82  have  no  education,  or  a  very  poor  one. 

But  2  deaths  have  occurred  in  this  Prison  in  2  years. 

Last  year,  76  prisoners  received,  72  discharged  by  expiration  of  sen- 
tence and  pardon,  and  9  escaped.  No  insane  person  in  Prison.  Three 
are  in  prison  for  40  years  each,  but  no  one  for  life,  according  to  the 
letter  of  his  sentence. 

No  chapel,  nor  Sabbath  school,  nor  library,  nor  chaplain.  Prison- 
ers hear  preaching  once  a  week  from  some  minister  in  town. 

No  complaint  from  mechanics  on  account  of  the  labor  of  the 
prisoners. 

The  government  of  the  Kentucky  Penitentiary  is  peculiar.  There 
are  no  directors  or  inspectors.  The  state  treasurer,  register,  and 
attorney-general,  are  visitors  ex  officio ;  but  they  are  vested  with  no 
authority,  make  no  reports,  do  not  recognize  their  obligation  to  attend 
to  the  concerns  of  the  Penitentiary,  and  of  late  have  discontinued  their 
visits.  The  principal  keeper  and  clerk  are  chosen  by  joint  ballot  of 
the  legislature  for  3  years. 

Years  past,  the  arrangement  has  been,  that  the  keeper  should  guar- 
anty to  the  state  an  income  of  $5000  per  annum,  and  take  to  himself 
one  half  of  all  the  earnings  from  the  labor  or  the  ptisoners  ailer 
supporting  the  institution.  It  might  be  expected,. under  these  circum- 
stances, every  thing  would  be  made  to  bend  to  the  single  point  of 
pecuniary  gain.  The  most  rigid  economy  is  practised.  No  expense 
is  incurred  in  attempts  to  enlighten  and  reform  the  inmates.  Six  per- 
sons, besides  the  head  keeper,  are  all  that  are  employed  in  guarding, 
providing  for,  and  directing  the  labor  of,  170  prisoners.  One  prisoner 
is  required  to  superintend  the  labor  of  others.  Much  work,  in  the 
way  of  building,  repairs,  &c.,  is  done  for  the  state.  The  annual  profits 
are  shown  to  be  enormous.  The  annual  report  made 40  the  legislature 
January  3,  1843,  presents  the  aggregate  profits  from  the  labor  of  the 
prisoners,  over  and  above  all  expenses,  from  March,  1839,  to  Novem- 
ber, 1842,  to  be  $100,494  56.  No  other  office  in  the  state  is  as  lu- 
crative as  that  of  the  keeper  of  the  Penitentiary.  Hence  the  hard 
scrambling  to  obtain  it.     Not  less  than  20  candidates  for  this  office  are 
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this  winter  zealously  engaged  in  pressing  their  respective  cltims  upon 
the  legislature. 


Sunday,  February  19.  Delivered  a  lecture  this  afternoon  in  refer- 
ence to  the  insane,  at  the  capitol,  in  the  representatives'  chamber. 
Did  not  feel  quite  at  home  in  the  speaker's  chair,  nor  find  his  table 
quite  high  enough  for  a  convenient  pulpit;  yet  the  large  number, 
Tespectability,  and  good  attention  of  the  audience,  made  up  for  ail  the 
rest.  The  governor,  members  of  the  legislature,  and  chief  men  of  the 
town,  were  present,  and  seemed  to  take  an  interest  in  the  subject. 


THE  JAIL  AT  FRANKFORT 

Stands  within  a  stone's  throw  of  the  capitol.  It  deserves  a  particular 
description.  It  is  a  low,  2-8tory  building,  20  feet  square,  outside  of 
brick,  inside  lin^d  with  four  layers  of  hewn  timber,  and  contains  2 
rooms,  12  feet  square,  one  above  the  other.  There  is  no  access  to  the 
lower  room  except  through  a  trap-door  in  the  upper  room,  and  no  way 
of  getting  to  the  upper  room  but  up  a  crazy  flight  of  stairs  outside  the 
building. 

I  got  a  young  friend  to  guide  me  to  the  Jail,  and  there  we  found  a 
black  man  to  open  the  doors  for  us.  The  trap-door  in  the  centre  of 
the  room  above  was  made  fast  by  passing  a  large  chain  across  it,  and 
fastening  the  chain  with  a  padlock.  This  chain  was  removed,  the 
door  raised,  and  a  ladder  let  down,  which  penetrated  the  total  dark- 
ness below.  Having  descended  the  rickety  ladder,  my  feet  rested  on 
the  log  floor  below,  while  my  head  touched  the  timbers  above.  I  could 
not  see  my  hand  before  me.  I  called  out  to  my  friend  to  follow,  bat 
he  looked  down  and  declined. 

I  had  been  told  that  a  white  man  was  confined  in  this  room,  but  I 
could  not  see  or  hear  him.  I  called  to  him,  but  he  did  not  answer. 
I  groped  my  way  to  a  rug,  which  had  been  hung  over  a  small,  doable- 
grated,  and  unglazed  window,  and,  on  removing  it,  enough  light  entered 
to  enable  roe  to  distinguish  objects  in  the  room.  A  human  being 
stood  shivering  in  one  corner,  with  a  blanket  over  his  shoulders.  His 
name  waf  William  Connelly,  a  native  of  Kentucky,  and  his  father,  he 
said,  had  been  a  soldier  under  Washington.  The  son  boasted  of  this, 
and  thought  it  very  hard  that  he  could  not  have  liberty,  seeing  hia 
father  had  fought  for  it.  William  k€ui  been  a  white  man,  but  could 
not  well  lay  claim  to  that  complexion  now. 

The  bituminous  coal,  with  which  his  little  grate  in  his  stove  had 
been  scarcely  supplied,  had  been  thrown  upon  the  small  recess  out- 
side of  the  2  rows  of  iron  gratings;  and  to  get  this  coal  he  had 
to  reach  his  arm  through  both  gratings,  and  draw  it  in,  piece  after 
piece,  with  his  hand.  It  was  the  dust,  got  from  collecting  his  coal  in 
this  manner,  that  gave  this  man  his  ebony  hue. 

"Why  didn't  you  answer  me  when  I  called  you?"  **I  looked  so, 
sir,  I  did  not  want  to  be  seen,"  was  his  reply.  He  had  been  in  this 
room  2  months,  and  expected  to  remain  in  it  for  months  to  come. 
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I  looked  about  the  room.  In  the  centre  was  a  large  staple  and  ring, 
to  which  a  huge  chain  was  attached.  **  William,"  said  I,  ''  what  is 
that  chain  there  for?"  With  a  quizzical  look,  he  promptly  replied, 
"  To  hitch  cattle  to,  sir,  I  reckon." 

On  one  side  of  the  room  lay  a  large  pile  of  ashes.  On  another  side 
was  half  of  a  barrel,  that  had  been  sawed  in  two,  which  had  been  used 
for  necessary  purposes,  probably  all  winter,  without  having  been  emp- 
tied. William  said  he  kept  it  as  sweet  as  he  could  by  putting  ashes 
in  it.  On  the  third  side  was  a  small  stove,  with  a  grate  in  it.  On  the 
fourth  side  was  a  straw  bed,  with  scanty  covering. 

Had  some  serious  conversation  with  William.  He  was  affected,  and 
wq>t.  Would  gladly  have  protracted  my  stay;  but,  feeling  sick,  I 
hastened  to  get  into  the  pure  air.  Was  shocked,  afterwards,  to  learn 
that  half  a  dozen  persons  have  sometimes  been  confined  in  this  room 
at  the  same  time. 

As  the  negro  was  shutting  the  trap-door,  I  asked  him  if  prisoners  did 
not  sometimes  refuse  to  go  down  there.  '^  O  yes,  sir."  **  How  do  you 
get  them  down  then  ? "  "  Men  enough  to  put  them  down ;  and  a 
powerful  dog,  that  will  scare  any  man  down  right  quick." 

This  Jail,  at  the  capital  of  a  rich  state,  and  in  full  view  of  her  halls 
of  legislation,  for  a  quarter  of  a  century  has  been  used  as  a  place  of 
confinement,  but  with  what  unnecessary  accumulation  of  human  suf- 
fering, it  were  painful  even  to  attempt  to  conceive.  Let  it  be  for 
rejoicing  that  its  end  is  near.  The  foundation  for  a  new  Jail  has 
already  been  laid.  

ft 

From  information  obtained  from  members  of  the  legislature,  as  well 
as  from  personal  observation,  there  is  reason  to  believe  that  there  is  no 
state  in  the  Union,  of  equal  age,  wealth,  and  population,  in  which 
County  Prisons  are  worse  constructed,  or  less  used,  than  in  Kentucky. 


JAIL  AT  SHELBTVILLE 


stands  a  little  way  out  of  town ; — appearance  mean ;  construction  like 
the  one  at  Frankfort;  —inmate,  February  23,  a  solitary  female. 


February  25, 1843.  Paid  a  visit  to  the  old  stone  Jail  at  Louisville. 
It  shows  no  improvement  since  my  visit  to  it  2  years  ago ;  and  'tis  too 
miserable  a  concern  ever  to  attempt  to  improve  it. 

Present  number  of  prisoners,  10;  whole  number  during  last  12 
months,  76 ;  of  whom  42  were  sent  to  the  Penitentiary,  3  for  40  years 
each;  aggregate  term  of  the  whole,  238  years. 

More  convicts  sent  from  this  Jail  to  the  Penitentiary,  than  from  all 
the  other  Jails  in  the  state  taken  together. 

February  26,  Sunday.  At  9  o'clock,  went  to  the  Jail  to  have  a  re- 
ligious service  with  the  prisoners.  Such  service  had  not  been  com- 
mon. Doubt  was  expressed  whether  the  prisoners  would  be  willing  to 
listen.  'Twas  agreed  to  submit  the  question  to  the  prisoners  them- 
selves.    Went  to  their  room.     Every  inmate  in  favor  of  it.     No  Bible 
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ID  the  room.  Got  one  from  the  office,  and  was  locked  in  alone  among 
the  prisoners.  They  gave  me  their  best  chair,  and  seated  themselves, 
some  on  the  window-sill,  and  some  on  the  floor.  During  prayer,  the 
silence  was  remarkable.  Read  and  remarked  upon  the  51st  Psalm. 
Attention  good.  The  eyes  of  some  were  filled  with  tears.  Pleasant 
season.  Had  personal  conversation  with  several.  A  large  proportion 
wer^from  the  north.  One  was  from  Vermont ;  one  from  Troy,  N.  Y. ; 
and  one  from  Boston,  Mass.  Some  had  been  employed  on  the  river 
boats.  Rum  had  been  their  ruin.  On  taking  leave,  was  heartily 
thanked  by  my  audience  for  my  visit. 

February  27.  Called  at  the  mayor's  office.  He  received  me  very 
kindly,  and  showed  me  several  plans  for  a  new  Jail  which  he  had  pro* 
cured.  One  was  a  drawing  of  the  Hartford  Jail,  for  which  both  the 
mayor  and  sheriff  expressed  a  preference ;  but  the  county  commission- 
ers had  chosen  another. 

The  plan  adopted  by  the  commissioners  is  somewhat  peculiar,  and 
does  not  seem  to  embrace  either  the  simplicity,  security,  or  cheapness 
of  the  Hartford  plan.  According  to  a  drawing  of  it  which  I  saw,  and 
had  explained  to  me  by  the  mayor,  a  wall,  from  different  parts  of 
which  lofty  turrets  are  to  rise,  124  feet  long  on  two  sides,  and  90  feet 
on  the  other  two  sides,  is  to  surround  the  Prison.  At  the  front 
entrance,  outside  of  the  wall,  is  to  be  a  1-story  building,  with  pas- 
sage through  the  centre,  leading  to  the  Prison,  on  one  side  of  which 
are  to  be  2  lock-up  rooms,  for  the  safe  keeping  of  such  as  are  appre- 
hended at  night,  and  on  the  other  side  of  the  passage,  2  rooms,  for 
the  use  of  the  jailer,  guard,  &c.  Beyond  these,  on  opposite  sides  of  the 
passage,  is  to  be  a  kitchen  on  the  right  hand,  and  on  the  left  hand  a 
cook-room.  Farther  on  is  the  Prison,  to  contain  52  cells,  2  stories 
high,  on  opposite  sides  of  a  wide  area,  lighted  from  the  outside  by 
windows  5^  feet  high  by  only  4  inches  wide.  Cell  doors  single^  of 
sheet  iron  ;  hole  at  the  top,  for  passing  food  through. 

A  well  is  to  be  sunk  in  the  area,  from  which  water  is  to  be  pumped 
into  reservoirs  placed  on  the  galleries.  Location  to  be  near  the 
court-house,  in  the  heart  of  the  city.  Foundation  now  being  laid. 
Estimated  cost,  (30,000. 

With  a  letter  from  the  mayor,  went  a  mile  from  the  Jail,  to  visit  the 
Louisville  Work-House.  This  is  a  place  for  the  punishment  of 
such  as  are  convicted  of  minor  offences,  and  might  be  made  to  occupy 
an  important  intermediate  position  between  the  County  Jail  and  the 
State  Penitentiary.  Back  of  the  keeper's  house  stands  the  Prison  build- 
ing, in  the  centre  of  a  small  yard,  surrounded  by  a  low  brick  wall.  It 
embraces  38  cells,  3  stories  high,  facing  each  other,  on  opposite  sides 
of  a  narrow  passage.  The  cells  are  lined  with  timbers,  have  wooden 
doors,  with  a  hole  in  the  top,  through  which  the  inmates  of  different 
cells  see  each  other,  and  carry  on  through  the  night  the  most  profane, 
obscene,  and  corrupting  conversation,  with  entire  freedom.  43  in- 
mates have  nightly  lodgings  in  these  cells,  among  whom  black  and 
white,  young  and  old,  male  and  female,  parents  and  children.  Some 
of  the  men  are  heavily  loaded  with  chains,  and  such  as  work  are 
employed  in  sawing  and  breaking  stone.  Whatever  gf  direction, 
inspection,  or  control,  they  have,  is  from  a  man  who  stands  unarmed 
on  the  top  of  the  yard  wall. 
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Brazen-faced  white  women  sat  by  the  side  of  hardened  men,  with 
large,  long-handled  hammers,  breaJiing  stone.  A  simple  woman 
was  strolling  about  the  yard  among  the  men,  begging,  and  chewing 
tobacco.  Even  little  children  are  allowed  to  follow  and  be  with  their 
mothers  in  this  place.  One  mother,  whom  I  saw,  had  three  children 
with  her.  She  had  been  guilty  of  crime ;  and  as  no  one  would  take 
her  children,  they  were  sent,  with  their  mother,  to  this  horrible  place, 
to  be  thoroughly  schooled  in  the  dialect  of  the  pit ! 

800  human,  beings  are  yearly  sent  here.  It  cannot  be  that  the  good 
people  of  Louisville  are  aware  of  the  wretched  influence  which  this 
Work-House,  with  its  present  arrangements,  must  have  on  the  popula- 
tion of  their  city.  Blame  does  not  appear  to  attach  to  the  keeper.  He 
has  to  take  things  as  he  finds  them.  He  has  to  keep  the  inmates  as 
well  as  he  can,  in  a  contracted  yard  by  day,  in  cells  of  wrong  con- 
struction by  night,  and  with  assistants  too  few  to  maintain  proper 
discipline  under  any  circumstances.  The  keeper  is  aware  of  the  evils, 
and  declared  to  me  that  there  was  not  only  no  hope  of  the  inmates 
being  reformed  in  the  present  state  of  things,  but,  let  him  do  the  best 
he  could,  they  were  sure  to  grow  worse  and  worse  the  longer  they 
staid  there. 

The  strangest  sight  of  all  was  to  see  slaves,  male  and  female,  sent 
here  by  their  owners,  not  for  wrong  doing,  but  merely  to  stay  till  their 
masters  could  find  some  one  to  hire  them.  I  saw  these  slaves  work- 
ing, and  fireely  conversing  with  the  most  corrupt  and  abandoned 
characters,  who  had  lately  come .  from  the  brothel  and  State  Prison. 

Can  it  be  that  the  owners  of  these  slaves  know,  when  they  send 
them  for  cheap  and  safe  keeping  to  the  Work-House,  that  they  are 
making  them  the  daily  companions  of  convicted  thieves  and  pros- 
titutes 1 

It  does,  indeed,  seem  an  outrage  on  all  decency  and  humanity,  thus 
to  place  these  blacks  where  they  must  be  polluted  by  the  association 
with  felons,  who  have  made  sin  and  crime  their  trade,  and  then  to  seek 
for  them  a  situation  in  some  respectable  family,  where  they  may  have 
opportunity  to  ruin  other  servants,  and  to  poison  the  minds  and  cor- 
rupt the  morals  of  lovely  and  promising  children. 

This  establishment  is  a  great  expense  to  the  city ;  and  no  wonder. 
Half  the  inmates  who  are  able  to  work  are  most  of  the  time  idle,  and 
such  as  work  bring  but  little  to  pass. 

I  could  not  help  thinking  what  a  delightful  change  would  here  be 
accomplished,  were  the  sexes  separated,  and  a  matron  in  charge  of  the 
females ;  were  the  yard  properly  enlarged,  and  the  night-rooms  rightly 
constructed ;  were  there  work-shops  for  the  adults,  and  a  school-room 
and  teacher  for  the  children  ;  were  there  a  well-selected  library  for  the 
use  of  the  inmates,  and  guard  and  keepers  enough  to  enforce  rigid  dis- 
cipline, and  exact  productive  labor;  and  were  all  sweetly  blended 
with  the  voice  of  the  daily  morning  and  evening  prayer,  and  the  proc- 
lamation each  Sabbath  of  God's  love,  through  his  Son,  for  the  lost 
and  the  guilty. 
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Mdrch  11.  At  Nashville,  Tenn.  Visited  the  PENiffeWTiABT. 
Number  of  inmates,  180;  among  whom  were  no  insane  persons.  8 
colored  females,  3  colored  males,  I  prisoner  14  years  old ;  1,  80  years 
old;  80  between  20  and  dO  years  old;  2  sentenced  for  life,  14  for 
tturder  of  the  second  degree,  40  for  horse-stealing,  7  for  negro-steal- 
ing. iPrisoners  chiefly  employed  tX  batting,  shoemaking,  blacksmitb- 
ing,  and  stone-cutting. 

First  cost  of  the  Penitentiary,  including  land,  yard  wall,  shops, 
keeper's  house,  and  200  cells,  dec,  about  970,000.  Inmates  first 
received  in  1831.  Before  that  time,  no  Penitentiary  in  the  state. 
Earnings  from  labor  of  prisoners  since  that  time,  above  expenses, 
more  than  enough  to  meet  first  cost  of  the  Penitentiary. 

Health  of  prisoners  good.     But  2  deaths  in  2  years. 

New  work-shop,  a  fine  one.  More  yard  room  needed.  It  is  in 
^6t]tem|)lation  to  employ  the  prisoners  at  the  bagging  and  rope  busi- 
ness. 

In  the  hospital  saw  Murrel,  the  noted  "  land  pirate,"  as  he  is  called. 
When  he  told  me  he  did  not  think  he  had  repented  of  his  sins,  I  re- 
mai-ked  to  him,  "Then  you  are  in  bondage  in  a  douUe  sense." 
*'  Yes,  sir,"  said  he,  "  in  a  threefold  sense."  "How  so?"  "  From 
sin,  from  sickness,  and  fh>m  imprisonment." 

This  Prison  seems  to  be  well  managed.  No  punishment  by  stripes. 
Deffective  in  regard  to  mofal  and  religious  instruction.  No  Sunday 
school  teacher  nor  chaplain,  and,  at  present,  there  is  reason  to  fear 
that  no  one  can  preach  the  gospel  to  the  prisoners  with  much  hope  of 
success.  The  reason  is  this :  — Within  the  last  six  months,  more  than 
half  of  all  the  prisoners  here,  without  showing  any  sorrow  for  sin,  or 
signs  of  reformation,  have  been  baptized.  By  merely  professing  to 
yield  the  cold  assent  of  their  understanding  to  two  or  three  historical 
j)h)positions,  th^se  men,  whose  word,  it  is  supposed,  even  the  baptizers 
themselves  would  be  slow  to  take  on  any  other  subject,  have  been  im- 
mefdcd  by  scores,  and  taught  to  believe  that,  by  this  ceremony,  all 
their  sins,  crimes,  bnd  tnoral  pollution,  are  washed  away.  One  of 
Ihe  inspectors  of  the  Penitentiary,  a  preacher  of  this  doctrine,  has 
been  the  most  active  in  the  Use  of  this  summary  means  of  freeing  the 
cHminal  f^om  his  crimes! 

Examination  of  177  convicts  here,  shows  a  close  connection  be- 
tween ignorance,  intemperance,  bad  bringing  up,  and  acts  of  crime ; 
fe.  g. 

a.  84  out  of  177,  when  at  liberty,  were  constantly  intoxicated, 
when  they  could  get  the  means ;  had  no  moral  nor  religious  instruc- 
tion, and  were  almost  without  education. 

b.  30  others  were  common  drunkards,  without  moral  or  religious 
ihstruction ;  tolerable  education. 

c.  20  could  read  and  write;  morally  brought  up,  but  were  very 
intemperate. 

d.  24  were  constant  dram-drinkers,  occasionally  drunk,  badly  brought 
up,  without  any  education. 

e.  4  others  same  as  the  24  last  named,  except  they  had  some  edu- 
cation. 

/.  13  had  always  been  temperate,  without  educadon ;  badly  brought 
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up;..^t]jm0  leaving  but  2  iadividuaJa,  out  of  the  177,  thai  vere  teoi- 
perate,  morally  brought  up,  and  had  good  education. 

NASfi\aLLE  JAIL; 

somewhat  improved  within  the  last  2  years,  new  cells  haying  been 
added.  Present  number  of  inmates,  15.  Number  received  during  last 
12  months,  243,  of  whom  10  were  murderers,  or  manslayers, — 9  white 
men  and  1  black  man.  2  of  these  whites  are  now  in  Jail  waiting 
their  tri^l.  Th^y  are  brothers,  confess  the  deed,  but  plead  extenuating 
circumstances.  4  of  the  10  were  sent  to  Jail  for  killing  negroes,  but 
were  lei  go  without  further  punishment.  The  other  4, 1  a  slave,  and  3 
white  men,  we^re,  one  day  last  month,  taken  from  this  Jail  and  hung. 
The  black  man  had  killed  his  master  by  stabbing,  at  the  time  of 
being  flogged.  One  of  the  white  men  killed  a  Methodist  minister 
for  his  money;  another  killed  a  young  man  for  the  same  cause;  and 
the  third  shot  a  widow  lady,  as  she  sat  in  her  house,  that  he  and  others 
might  inherit  her  estate. 

ttast  week,  a  young  man  was  released  from  this  Jail,  whom  I  saw, 
and  had  conversation  with,  when  here  2  years  ago.  He  has  been  in 
confinement  ever  since.  Of  good  health,  personal  appearance,  and 
capacity,  living  at  ease,  respected,  and  h^ppy)  iu  an  evil  hour  he  yielded 
to  temptation,  became  dishonest,  and  lost  his  liberty  and  character. 
From  a  high  position  in  society,  he  sunk  himself  to  the  dark  depths  of 
a  criminal.  All  the  waters  of  the  Cumberland  cannot  wash  away  his 
stains.  A  beautiful  and  interesting  wife  feels  deep  and  lasting  agony 
in  consequence,  and  a  lovely  chiJd  may,  to  the  day  of  its  death,  suffer 
from  its  father's  wrong  doings. 


TENNESSEE  LUNATIC  ASYLUM 

stands  half  a  mile  from  the  cHy,  and  received  ita  first  patients  abopl 
3  y^ars  ago.  A  stone  wall,  laid  in  mortar,  14  feet  high,  strengthened 
at  intervals  by  buttresses,  surrounds  seven  acres  of  land.  Near  the 
centre  stands  the  Asylum,  a  stone  building  facing  west,  whosis  qentr^ 
is  4  stories  high,  including  the  basement,  surmoanted  by  a  cupola,  with 
north  and  south  wings  B  stories  high,  including  the  basement,  cen* 
tre,  and  wings,  showing  a  front  of  207  feet  in  length.  At  right  angles 
with  the  north  and  south  wings,  are  east  and  west  wings,  31  feet  long. 

A  passage,  8  feet  wide,  runs  through  the  centre  of  the  main  building 
and  all  the  wings,  on  each  story,  on  both  sides  of  which  are  rooms  for 
tl)e  patients,  12  by  14  feet  square,  well  lighted,  secure,  and  quite  com- 
fortable, sufficient  for  the  accommodation  of  100  persons. 

Present  number  of  patients  29,  of  whom  11  are  females.  11  are 
pay  patients,  and  18  are  paupers,  as  many  as  the  state  has  as  yet  fur- 
nished the  means  of  supporting.  Greater  liberality  from  the  state  is 
confidently  looked  for.     Pay  patients  are  charged  f  2  60  per  week. 

The  physician  to  the  Asylum  resides  in  the  city,  receives  $500  per 
annum  salary,  regularly  visits  the  patients  twice  a  week,  and  not  oflener 
unless  sent  for. 
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But  little  labor  is  performed  by  the  patients.  Religious  service  is 
sometimes  held  with  them. 

The  institution  needs  a  better  supply  of  water.  92500  would  fur- 
nish an  abundant  and  lasting  supply  from  the  Nashrille  water-works. 
This  will  be  secured  as  soon  as  pecuniary  means  are  obtained. 

In  visiting  the  inmates,  I  met  with  one,  a  young  physician,  late 
graduate  of  the  University.  He  stepped  up  to  me  in  great  haste,  and, 
with  rapid  motion,  put  a  package  in  my  hand,  saying,  **  I  wish  you  to 
hand  this  to  the  foreman  of  the  grand  jury  in  NashvUle."  "  May  I  not 
look  at  it  first  ?  **  said  I.  <*  O  no ;  hand  it  directly  to  the  foreman 
of  the  grand  jury." 

What  he  handed  me  was  two  sheets  of  paper  written  over  on  all  sides, 
so  that  there  was  scarcely  room  for  the  insertion  of  another  word.  A 
more  melancholy  picture  of  the  movements  of  a  mind  in  ruins,  than  this 
writing  presented,  I  never  saw  before.  There  was  constant  flow  of 
thought,  expressed  in  good  language,  without  the  least  connection. 
The  following  is  a  specimen:  — 

"  Saint  Paul's  Anger.  I  am  Saint  Paul  on  horseback.  Bear  the 
goddess  up.  Distant  things  that  I  have  seen.  Remember  I  taught 
Philip  Lindsley  to  chew  tobacco.  Question,  Where  is  the  mourner  ? 
The  image  of  a  ship.  The  illumination  of  hope.  The  darkness 
thereof  taken  away.  General  Andrew  Jackson.  12  miles.  His  wife. 
Question,  How  many  more  curiosities  do  you  want  to  send  to  the  house 
of  Athens  ?  Ink,  ashes,  fire,  color,  stove.  The  seed  of  tomato  in  Jail. 
The  fruit  thereof  eat  plenty.  Love  is  yet  a  stranger  to  my  heart.  She 
knew  there  was  no  love  in  it.  Why  did  Eliza  mourn  after  my  answer 
was  read.  I  saw  her  dressed  in  red."  Then  follows  this  singular  al- 
gebraic expression,  "  ^  Eliza  =  2." 


IMPRISONMENT  FOR  DEBT 

was  abolished  in  Tennessee  by  the  last  legislature,  bv  the  passage  of 
the  following  law,  which,  though  rather  remarkable  for  its  brevity,  is 
said  by  lawyers  fully  to  effect  the  object  designed  :  — 

*'  Be  it  enacted  hy  the  Oeneral  Assembly  rf  Teinnessee^  That  all  laws 
now  in  force  in  this  state,  authorizing  the  issuance  of  writ  of  capias  ad 
satisfaciendum^  (commonly  called  an  execution  against  the  body  of  a 
debtor,)  be,  and  the  same  are  hereby  repealed." 


CLARKSVILLE  JAIL, 

on  the  bank  of  the  Cumberland  River,  some  60  miles  below  Nashville, 
has  2  or  3  dark  and  dirty  rooms  for  prisoners,  and,  March  20,  5  in- 
mates—  a  white  man,  for  shooting  a  merchant,  to  get  his  money; 
a  slave,  for  setting  fire  to  his  master's  grist-mill,  causing  him  a  loss  of 
$15,000;  another  slave,  for  knocking  a  man  down  on  board  a  flat- 
boat,  and  robbing  him  of  his  pocket-book  and  money,  being  urged,  as 
he  says,  by  his  owner,  to  whom  he  gave  the  pocket-book,  to  do  the  deed ; 
and  still  another,  that  it  may  be  decided  whose  property  he  is. 
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JAIL  AT  NEW  ALBANY,  INDIANA, 

contains  but  1  room  for  criminals;  ring  and  staple  in  centre;  lighted  by 
2  small  unglazed  windows. 

INDIANA  PENITENTIARY,  AT  JEFFERSON VILLE, 

visited  March  30.  Number  of  inmates,  108,  of  whom  1  female,  1  for 
life,  12  blacks ;  ages  from  15  to  75  years.  Last  year,  no  deaths ;  40 
discharged  by  expiration  of  sentence,  40  by  pardon.  Pardoning  power 
seems  to  be  very  generally  exercised,  whenever  a  petition  comes  to  the 
governor  from  a  majority  of  the  judges  concerned  in  the  trial. 

Glad  to  find  such  marked  improvement  since  my  visit  2  years  ago. 
A  new  and  comfortable  office  has  been  built  for  the  keeper;  the  huge, 
tempting  gateway  walled  up ;  filth  carried  from  the  yard ;  pavement 
laid ;  work-shops  enlarged ;  books  procured,  and  a  worthy  chaplain 
appointed.  But  there,  in  one  corner  of  the  yard,  still  stood  those  hor- 
rible night-rooms.  Again  I  went  into  one,  and  had  the  door  closed 
upon  roe.     The  darkness  was  like  midnight,  and  breathing  difficult. 

'Tis  too  bad  to  force  living  flesh  and  blood  into  these  coffins,  night 
afler  night. 

Let  there  be  rejoicing  at  what  Indiana  has  concluded  to  do.  A 
new  Prison,  mainly  on  the  Auburn  plan,  is  being  built  by  labor  of  pris- 
oners, half  a  mile  from  the  old  one.  Its  external  wall,  of  brick,  now 
17  feet  high,  to  be  30  feet,  surrounding  5  acres  of  ground. 

The  Prison  building,  to  contain  252  cells  in  4  stories,  is  to  extend  at 
right  angles  from  the  middle  of  the  wall,  on  the  south  side,  217  feet, 
towards  the  centre  of  the  yard.  The  foundation  has  been  laid,  leaving 
the  area  round  the  cells  15  feet  wide. 

The  plan  for  the  work-shops  is  such  that  an  overseer,  from  a  single 
stand-point,  can  inspect  three  shops.  Receiving-room,  guard-room, 
offices,  d&c,  to  be  between  the  cells  and  the  external  wall  on  the  south. 
Keeper's  house  to  stand  by  itself  outside  the  wall. 

Surprised  to  find  that  the  plan  did  not  embrace  any  place  for  a 
chapel.  Mentioned  the  fact  to  the  building  agent.  He  said  it  was 
an  oversight,  and  should  certainly  be  attended  to. 

Indiana  has  adopted  the  Kentucky  plan  of  leasing  out  her  prisoners 
for  a  terra  of  years,  on  condition  of  receiving  a  bonus  and  a  certain 
proportion  of  their  earnings.  The  present  lease  is  for  five  years,  the 
state  to  receive  $4000,  and  one  half  of  the  earnings  of  the  prisoners 
above  their  sapport,  besides. 

There  is  a  single  case  of  the  small-pox  among  the  prisoners  here ; 
but,  as  the  subject  is  kept  by  himself,  no  apprehensions  are  felt  of  its 
spreading.  The  practice  of  shaving  the  hair  close  to  the  head  from 
some  of  the  convicts,  is  followed  here  as  a  matter  of  punishment.  Pity 
that  some  other  mode  could  not  be  substituted. 

No  guards  on  the  wall,  nor  are  overseers  constantly  in  the  different 
shops.  The  prisoners  take  their  food  all  together  in  the  same  room. 
Preaching  every  Sabbath  by  the  chaplain,  whose  salary  is  $250.  No 
Sunday  school ;  but  it  is  expected  that  one  will  soon  go  into  operation, 
to  be  taught  by  young  gentlemen  from  the  Theological  Seminary  at 

10* 
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New  Albany.    Nearly  half  of  the  present  inmates  of  the  Penitentiary 
cannot  read. 

There  is  1  insane  person  tsaong  the  conTiots,  lodiaoa  needs  a  State 
Asylum  for  the  Insane  Poor.  If  the  same  feeling  prevails  throughout 
this  young  and  enterprising  state,  as  was  manifested  the  other  day  at 
New  Albany,  where  I  delivered  a  lecture  on  the  subject  of  lunacy,  a 
long  time  will  not  pass  before  Indiana  shall  have  made  abundant  pro- 
vision for  poor  lunatics. 


JAIL  AT  WHEELING,  VIRGmiA^ 

is  a  large  stone  building,  close  by  the  court-houae«  containing  jailer's 
apartments,  and  22  celb  for  prisoners.  The  cells»  some  quite  large, 
are  3  stories  high,  with  a  passage  on  each  story  running  between 
them,  and,  though  built  at  great  expense,  are  scarcely  secure.  One  of 
the  inmates  lately  came  near  making  his  escape,  and  in  consequence 
wears  heavy  irons  on  his  wrists  and  ankles. 

In  one  room,  its  inmate  had  beguiled  the  tardy  hours  by  hanging  his 
cot  round  witii  festoons  and  curtains  made  from  old  newspapers. 

In  one  of  the  passages  between  the  cells,  was  a  negro,  kept  there  to 
be  sold  for  his  master's  taxes.  He  was  very  active  and  talkative,  and 
served  as  a  constant  medium  of  communication  between  the  prisoners 
in  the  different  cells. 

It  costs  $160  to  convey  a  convict  from  this  Jail  to  the  State  Peni- 
tentiary at  Richmond. 

Prisoners  are  kept  in  this  Jail  without  labor  or  instruction,  and  under 
discipline  so  miserably  lax,  that  they  sing  and  yell,  greatly  to  the  annoy- 
ance of  the  citizens  in  the  neighborhood.  The  yard  surrounding  3 
sides  of  the  Jail,  too  small,  and  without  proper  sewers  for  carrying  off 
water  and  filth,  is  the  place  in  which  4  huge,  fierce  bull-dogs  are 
kept  ready  to  seize  on  the  prisoner  who  may  adventure  the  sole  of  his 
foot  on  the  ground. 


JAIL  AT  PrrrSBUBG,  PENNSYLVAJSU, 

is  one  of  the  most  costly  County  Prisons  west  of  the  Alleghany  Moun- 
tains. 

May  8th,  1843,  paid  a  visit  to  it,  in  company  with  the  mayor  of  the 
city.  It  stands  on  elevated  ground,  just  back  of  the  splendid  court- 
house, and  was  built  6  years  ago,  at  an  expense  of  990,000.  Outer 
walls  hewn  stone,  partition  walls  brick.  Cells  on  Moyamensing  plan, 
60  in  number,  3  stories  high,  between  which  runs  a  passage  leading  one 
way  into  the  court-house,  the  other  way  into  the  jailer's  apartments. 

Size  of  the  cells,  on  lower  story,  9  feet  wide  by  16  feet  long ;  on 
the  second  story,  the  width  of  the  gallery  shorter  than  the  cells  on  the 
first  story ;  and  on  the  third  story,  width  of  the  gallery  shorter  than  the 
cells  on  the  second  story.  Ventilation  not  such  as  to  keep  the  air  in  the 
cells  pure  and  sweet. 

Commitments  during  the  year  ending  April,  1842,  were  1437,  of 
whom  319  were  for  debt,  and  1118  on  charges  of  crime  and  vagrancy 
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The  law  abolishing  iinprisoDinent  for  debt  took  effect  last  July,  and 
the  temperance  cause  has  made  good  progress  last  year.  These  two 
causes  combined,  it  is  believed,  have  had  the  effect  to  diminish  the 
numher  of  annual  commitments  461);  there  having  been,  during  the 
year  ending  April,  1843,  141  fewer  commitments  for  crime  and  vagran'> 
cy,  and  320  fewer  for  debt,  than  there  were  the  year  before. 

Prisoners  kept  without  labor  or  instruction.  No  books  but  such  as 
are  furnished  by  the  benevolent  of  the  city. 

Daily  diet,  bread  and  water,  unless  something  more  luxurious  is  fur- 
nished by  friends  of  the  prisoners.  I  asked  the  jailer  if  men  could  live 
a  year  in  health  on  nothing  but  bread  and  water.  *^  O  yes,"  said  he, 
"  and  grow  fat." 

It  is  a  sore  evil,  that  the  inmates  of  a  place  like  this  should  not  be 
required  to  labor.  Here  are  old  and  young,  the  tried  and  the  untried, 
black  and  white,  male  and  female,  the  veteran  and  the  novice  in  crime, 
hailing  from  all  quarters  of  the  country.  Health  requires  that  they 
should  have  better  air  than  they  get  in  their  close,  badly-ventilated  cells. 
Hence  large  numbers  are  allowed  daily  to  range  the  passage  and  galle- 
ries in  company,  with  none  to  oversee  or  prevent  corrupt  communications. 

O!  it  was  a  sad  sight  to  see  those  thorough-paced  villains,  whose 
trade,  through  the  whole  length  of  the  vast  water-courses  of  the  west, 
is  known  to  have  been  crime,  walking  arm  in  arm,  up  and  down  the 
area,  with  artless  young  men,  who  have  just  been  committed  on  charge 
of  trivial  ofibnces,  instilling  into  their  minds,  in  one  short  hour,  lessons 
in  knavery  and  crime,  which  they  would  not  have  learned  in  a  lifetime, 
if  left  to  themselves. 

But  the  saddest  sight  of  all  in  this  Jail  was  the  poor  lunatics.  I  took 
the  liberty  to  call  the  attention  of  the  mayor  especially  to  this  class  of 
inmates,  as  I  knew  that  one  poor  lunatic,  by  name  of  Bates,  had  died 
last  night  alone  in  his  cell,  and  that  the  mayor,  from  his  office,  was  fre- 
quently obliged  to  send  the  insane  to  Jail,  for  want  of  any  other  place 
where  they  could  be  kept. 

It  is  a  lamentable  fact,  that  thieves  and  robbers,  here,  fare  better  than 
the  unfortunate  man  whose  affliction  it  is  to  be  bereft  of  his  reason ; 
for  the  former  may,  in  the  daytime,  leave  his  cell,  and  get  fresh  air 
in  the  passage,  while  the  latter  is  kept,  day  and  night,  in  entirely  close 
confinement. 

The  first  room  having  a  lunatic,  which  we  visited,  contained  a  young 
man,  pale  and  alone,  nis  tall  form  wasted  to  a  skeleton,  and  na- 
ked. He  came  to  the  opening  in  the  inner  door,  and,  in  a  piteous  man- 
ner, plead  for  a  drink  of  water.  Not  a  drop  was  in  his  room,  nor 
was  there  any  vessel  for  holding  any.  One  of  the  prisoners  in  the 
pa.ssage  took  a  tin  cup,  filled  it  with  water,  and  handed  it  to  the  suffer- 
ing lunatic  He  seized  the  cup,  exhausted  the  contents  without  taking 
it  from  his  mouth,  and  handed  it  back  with  looks  and  expressions  indi- 
cating the  sincerest  thankfulness. 

The  sight  affected  our  hearts.  Turning  to  me,  the  mayor  said,  "PU 
never  commit  another  lunatic  to  this  place,  if  I  can  help  it." 

The  condition  of  poor  lunatics,  both  east  and  west  of  the  mountains, 
is  such  as  to  call  upon  Pennsylvania,  like  the  voice  of  many  waters,  to 
make  suitable  provision  for  poor  lunatics. 

Ll 
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THE  WESTERN   PENITENTIARY  OF  PENNSYLVANIA 

has  a  pleasant  location  in  Alleghany  Town,  about  one  eighth  of  a  mile 
from  the  river.  The  front  presents  a  handsome  3-story  stone  house^ 
in  which  are  store-rooms,  office,  and  apartments  for  the  warden's  fam- 
ily. Before  the  house  are  pleasant  grounds,  handsomely  laid  out,  and 
ornamented  with  shrubbery. 

From  the  house  back,  as  from  a  centre,  go  2  ranges  of  cells,  2 
stories  high,  one  range  containing  104,  the  other  76  cells.  The  foun- 
dation for  a  third  range  is  laid,  which  occupies  all  the  spare  room  that 
remains  in  the  yard. 

Around  the  ranges  of  cells,  a  little  distance  off,  is  an  octagonal  stone 
wall,  25  feet  high,  enclosing  three  and  a  quarter  acres  of  ground.  At 
each  alternate  angle  in  this  wall  rises  a  high  circular  tower,  15  feet  in 
diameter,  lighted  by  several  tiers  of  windows,  entrance  to  which  is  from 
the  yard,  through  a  door  at  the  bottom,  and  access  to  the  top  by  means 
of  circular  stairs.  When  the  external  wall  was  built,  in  1822,  these 
towers  were  added  at  great  expense,  with  the  expectation  that  they 
would  serve  a  good  purpose  as  watch-towers,  from  which  the  prisoners 
in  the  yard  might  be  kept  under  inspection  and  control. 

It  would  seem  that  the  guard  might  have  felt  pretty  secure,  after 
having  locked  and  bolted  the  strong  door  below,  and  then  clambered, 
with  his  weapons  of  war,  some  40  or  50  feet  above  the  heads  of  the 
convicts.  Eight  years  ago,  the  old  cells  were  demolished,  and  the  first 
range  of  cells  on  the  present  plan  of  the  Philadelphia  Prison  put  in  their 
place ;  so  now  the  towers  are  of  no  use,  and  might  be  taken  by  strangers 
as  rather  extravagant  ornaments.  Light  and  air  come  to  these  cells 
through  windows  and  openings  at  one  end.  Cast-iron  pipes,  6  inches 
in  diameter,  filled  with  hot  water  or  steam,  and  passing  the  shortest  way 
across  the  bottom  of  each  cell,  radiate  to  each  solitary  inmate  whatever 
of  artificial  heat  he  has  at  any  time  in  winter. 

Present  number  of  prisoners,  145,  being  less  by  31  than  has  some- 
times been  in  Prison.  The  warden  ascribes  this  diminution  to  the 
prevalence  of  the  temperance  cause. 

During  the  year  ending  January  1, 1843, 69  prisoners  were  received, 
of  whom  18  could  not  read ;  67  discharged,  viz.,  46  by  expiration  of 
sentence,  16  by  pardon,  5  by  death. 

The  physician  says,  2  cases  of  mental  derangement  came  to  his 
notice  last  year,  1  of  which  he  suspects  to  have  been  feigned. 

Earnings  from  labor  of  the  prisoners,  above  expense  of  their  food, 
clothing,  &rC.,  94449  86.  Officers'  salaries  paid  fi'om  the  state  treasury. 
If  the  prisoners  do  not  support  themselves  by  their  labor,  the  deficiency 
is  charged  to  the  respective  counties  from  which  they  come. 

Power  of  appointing  officers  of  the  Penitentiary  lies  in  the  Supreme 
Court,  who  appoint  the  warden,  physician,  clerk,  and  moral  instructor. 
The  warden  appoints  his  assistant  keepers,  of  whom  he  has  at  present  6. 

Of  163  inmates,  at  the  beginning  of  the  year,  91  were  unmarried, 
137  intemperate,  26  blacks,  and  4  females.  Number  of  inmates  since 
the  establishment  of  the  Penitentiary,  915. 

Chief  business,  at  present,  shoemaking  and  weaving. 
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haye  been  many  changes  and  modifications  in  opinion  and  practice,  and 
not  a  little  difficalty  arises  from  a  want  of  precise  meaning  in  the  use  of 
the  terms  '  isolation,'  '  separate  confinement,'  '  solitary  confinement,' 
'the  silent  system,'  'the  Auburn  system,'  'the  congregate  system,' 
'the  Pennsylyania  system,' &c. 

l@r  See  Dr.  Cleyeland's  Report,  pages  140,  141,  &c. 
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COWSTITUTIO^r 


or  THB 


Vtffiion  Bf0(ftiUtie  So(fet|}* 


Articis  1.    This  Society  shall  be  called  the  Prison  DiaciPLiiri  Societt. 

Art.  2.  It  shsdl  be  the  object  of  this  Society  to  promote  the  improvement  of 
Pablic  Prisons. 

Art.  3.  It  shall  be  the  duty  of  this  Society  to  take  measures  for  effecting  the 
formation  of  one  or  more  Prison  Discipline  Societies  in  each  of  the  United  States, 
and  to  co-operate  with  all  such  Societies  in  accomplishing  the  object  specified  in 
the  second  article  of  this  Constitution. 

Art.  4.  Any  Society,  having  the  same  object  in  view,  which  shall  become 
auxiliary  to  this,  and  shall  contribute  to  its  funds,  shall  thereby  secure  for  the 
Prisons,  in  the  State  where  such  Society  is  located,  special  attention  from  Uiis 
Society. 

Art.  5.    Each  subscriber  of  two  dollars,  annually,  shall  be  a  Member. 

Art.  6.  Each  subscriber  of  thirty  dollars,  at  one  time,  shall  be  a  Member  for 
life. 

Art.  7.    Each  subscriber  of  ten  dollars,  annually,  shall  be  a  Director. 

Art.  8.  Each  subscriber  of  one  hundred  dollars,  or  who  shall  by  one  additional 
payment  increase  his  original  subscription  to  one  hundred  dollars,  shall  be  a 
Director  for  Life. 

Art.  9.  The  officers  of  this  Society  shall  be  a  President,  as  many  Vice-Preri- 
dents  as  shall  be  deemed  expedient,  a  Treasurer,  and  a  Secretary,  to  be  dhosen 
tnnaaNy,  and  a  Board  of  Manaffers,  whose  duty  it  shall  be  to  conduct  the  businesi- 
of  the  Society.  This  Board  snail  consist  of  six  clergymen  and  six  laymen,  <^ 
whom  six   shall  reside  in  the  city  of  Boston,  and  five  shall  constitute  a  auoram 

Every  Minister  of  the  Gospel,  who  is  a  Member  of  this  Society ,  shall  oe  enti 
tied  to  meet  and  deliberate  with  the  Board  of  Managers. 

^  The  Managers  shall  call  special  meetings  of  the  Society,  and  fill  such  vaean 
eies  aa  may  occur  by  death  or  otherwise  in  their  own  Board. 

Art.  10.  The  President,  Vice-Presidents,  Treasurer,  and  Secretary,  shall  Im, 
ex  officio,  Members  of  the  Board  of  Managers. 

Art.  11.  Directors  shall  be  entitled  to  meet  and  vote  at  all  meetings  of  the 
Board  of  Managers. 

Art.  12.  The  annual  meetings  of  this  Society  shall  be  held  in  Boston,  on  the 
week  of  the  General  Election,  when,  besides  cnoosinff  the  officers  as  specified 
hi  the  ninth  article,  the  acoonnts  of  the  Treasurer  shall  be  presented,  and  the 
proceedings  of  the  foregoing  year  reported. 

Art.  13.  The  Managers  shall  meet  at  such  time  and  place,  in  the  city  of 
Boston,  as  they  shall  appoint. 

Art.  14.  At  the  meetings  of  the  Society,  and  of  the  Managers,  the  President, 
or,  in  his  absence,  the  Vice-President  first  on  the  list  then  present,  and,  in  the 
■beence  of  the  President  and  of  all  the  Vice-Presidents,  sucn  Member  as  shall 
be  appointed  for  that  purpose,  shall  preside. 

Art.  15.  The  Secretary,  in  conourrenoe  with  two  of  the  Managers,  or,  in  the 
absence  of  the  Secretary,  any  three  of  the  Managers,  may  call  special  meetings 
of  the  Board. 

Art.  16.  The  minutes  of  every  meeting  shall  be  signed  by  the  Chairman  or 
Secretary. 

Art.  17.  The  Managers  shall  have  the  power  of  appointing  snch  persons  as 
have  rendered  essential  services  to  the  Society  either  Members  for  Life  or  Diree- 
tors  for  Life. 

Art.  18.  No  alteration  shall  be  made  in  this  Constitution  except  by  the  Socio* 
ty,  at  an  annual  meeting,  on  the  recommendation  of  the  Board  or  Managers. 


ANNUAL   MEETING. 


Thb  Twentieth  Annual  Bosiness  Meeting  of  the  Prison  Discipline  Sodetj 
held,  in  Park-street  vestrj,  on  Monday,  May  26, 1845,  at  8  o'clock,  P.  M. 

A  quonun  being  present,  the  oldest  Vice-President  then  present,  the  Bot.  Di; 
Jcnks,  took  the  chair,  and  opened  the  meeting  with  prayer. 

The  Chairman  then  read  the  Report  of  the  TVeasarer,  Hon.  Samnel  A.  Eliot, 
lAo  was  absent  from  the  dty,  and  the  certificate  of  its  coirectness  by  the  Anditors, 
W .  W.  Stone,  Esq.  and  Amos  A.  Lawrence,  Esq.  The  report,  thus  audited,  was 
acon)ted. 

The  election  of  the  officers  was  then  made,  and  the  offioers  of  the  preceding 
▼ear  were  reelected,  with  the  following  changes  and  additions :  The  names  of  Wif 
nam  Lawrence,  Esq.,  Amos  Lawrence,  Esq.,  and  Rev.  Jared  Curtis,  were  added  to 
the  list  of  Vice-Presidents ;  and  to  the  list  of  managers,  in  the  place  of  Bev.  Mr. 
Bartol,  the  Rev.  Robert  C.  Waterston ;  in  the  place  of  the  Rev.  Jared  Curtis,  the 
BeT.  Baron  Stow ;  and  in  the  place  of  Rey.  Gorham  D.  Abbot,  Hon.  John  R.  Adilk 

The  meeting  was  closed  with  prayer  b;^  Mr.  Rogers. 

Mr.  Waterston,  on  being  notuied  of  ms  election,  asked  to  be  excused,  on  the 
ground  of  numerous  and  pressing  enga^^ements. 

The  Twentieth  Annual  Public  Meeang  of  the  Prison  Discipline  Society  WM 
held  in  Park-street  church,  at  11  o'clock  on  Tuesday,  May  27, 1845. 

The  Rev.  Francis  Wayland,  D.D.  President,  took  the  chair ;  and,  at  his  request, 
the  Rey.  Noah  Porter,  D  J),  of  Farmington,  Comk,  read  the  Scriptures,  and  opened 
the  meeting  with  prayer. 

Amos  A.  Lawrence,  Es(i,  one  of  the  managers,  read  the  Report  of  the  Treae- 
nrer,  Hon.  Samuel  A.  Eliot,  who  was  absent  from  the  aty^  and  the  certifloato  of 
the  Auditors,  W.  W.  Stone,  Esa.  and  Amos  A.  Lawrence,  Esq. 

The  Report  of  the  Board  of  Managers  was  read  by  ihd  Semtaiy. 

The  first  Resolution  for  the  acceptance  of  this  Report  was  offered  by  Geoige  T. 
BigeloWjEsq. 

Charles  Sumner,  Esq.  offered  a  "  Resolution,  that  the  Report  be  commiUed  to  ft 
Committee  of members  with  instructions  to  inquire  whether  any  modifica- 
tions of  the  same  be  necessary,  previous  to  its  publication ;  and  that  the  Commitbai 
be  authorized,  in  the  name  of  the  Society,  to  request  permission  to  examine,  the 
Philadelphia  and  other  Prisons,  and  to  incorporate  a  Report  of  their  prooeedingi 
in  the  Annual  Report  of  the  Society."  This  Resolution  was  sustained  by  QMudea 
Sumner,  Esq.  and  Dr.  S.  G.  Howe,  and  passed. 

Before  the  Committee  was  appointed,  the  Hon.  J.  W.  Edmonda,  of  New  York, 
late  the  Chairman  of  the  Board  of  Inspectors,  at  Sing  Sing,  was  introduced  to  the 
meetine,  as  a  delegate  and  representative  from  the  Prison  Association  in  Niew 
York  City,  and  extended  to  this  Society,  in  his  introduction,  friendly  salutatioBS,  ae 
to  an  elder  sister,  from  that  Infont  Institution.  Mr.  Edmonds  continued  Ue 
speech,  and  showed  the  great  benefits  which  had  flowed  in  the  Prison  at  Sing  Sing 
from  introducing  a  more  mild  and  humane  system  of  punishment  ibr  misde- 
meanor, and  conducting  the  whole  discipline  of  the  Institution  by  the  law  of  le^ 
and  not  of  terror. 

The  Committee  was  then  filled,  under  the  previous  Resofaition,  with  the  (bflow- 
ing  names : — Dr.  S.  G.  Howe,  Charles  Sumner,  Esq.,  Rev.  Lous  DwigfatHott. 
Samuel  A.  Eliot,  George  T.  Bigelow,  Esq.,  Hon.  J.  W.  Edmonds,  Dr.  Walter 
Channlng,  and  Hon.  Horace  Mann. 

The  meeting  was  then  adjourned. 


ANNUAL  REPORT. 


INTRODUCTION. 

Ths  managers  of  the  Prison  Discipline  Society  present 
their  Twentieth  Annual  Report,  with  many  thanks  to  a  mer- 
ciful God.  And  while  they  thus  acknowledge  his  preserving 
mercy  to  those  of  us  who  remain,  they  have,  as  ever,  to  notice 
the  death  of  friends  and  benefactors. 

John  Damon,  of  Reading,  Massachusetts,  a  good  old  New 
England  farmer,  who  used  to  attend  this  anniversary,  and  stand 
at  the  door  afterwards,  and  there,  having  his  eyes  moistened 
with  tears,  hand  to  the  secretary  his  annual  subscription  of 
three  dollars,  has  notified  us,  through  his  executor,  —  who 
came  to  pay  the  principal,  as  a  legacy,  the  interest  of  which 
the  good  old  man  used  to  pay  himself  annually  as  a  donation, 
—  that  we  shall  see  his  face  no  more. 

The  Rev.  Joseph  Chickerino,  of  Phillipston,  Massachusetts, 
in  the  same  way,  through  liis  executor,  by  a  small  legacy,  has 
given  us  a  token  of  his  last  remembrance  on  earth. 

Samuel  Dorr,  also,  of  Boston,  a  few  days  before  he  died, 
entered  his  name  upon  our  records,  with  his  usual  approbation. 

The  Hon.  William  Prescott,  at  the  good  old  age  of  82, 
wrote  his  name  with  a  firm  hand  in  our  books  six  days'  before 
be  died  —  an  autograph  worth  a  great  deal  to  this  Society,  oft 
repeated  as  it  has  been,  and  connected  as  it  is  with  intelligence, 
candor,  knowledge,  great  age  and  experience,  with  a  mind  un- 
ruffled, and  a  hand  which  never  trembled  in  doing  good.  At 
no  period  of  his  life  did  he  hear  with  more  patience  or  interest, 
or  act  with  more  promptitude  and  decision,  than  six  days  before 
he  died,  in  favor  of  our  cause. 

The  death  of  the  Rev.  James  Milnor,  of  New  York,  filled 
our  hearts  with  sadness.  As  he  was  one  of  the  earliest,  so  he 
has  been  among  the  most  tried,  faithful,  and  steadfast  friends 
of  this  Society. 

If  a  society  is  known  by  the  character  of  its  friends  and 
benefactors,  the  above  names  are  vouchers.  ''  They  rest  from 
their  labors,  and  their  works  do  follow  them."  It  is  hard  to 
live  when  such  men  die.     But  Ood  lives. 

!• 
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The  Twentieth  Report,  which  we  now  propose  to  submit, 
will  be  arranged  under  the  following  heads:  — 

L 

FURTHER'  PROYISIOK  FOR  LUNATICS  AND  IDIOTS. 

n. 

BENEVOLENT  EFFORT  FOR  PERSONS  UNDER  ARRESt. 
HOUSES  OF  REFUGE  FOR  JUVENILE  DELINQUENTS. 

IV. 

BBFORMED  PRISONSBS^  WITH  BEFERENCS  FOE  CHARAOTBR: 

V. 

A»  ABSTRACT  OF  PROFESSOR  inTTERBIAIER'S  REVIEW  ON  PRISON 

DISCIPLINE. 

n. 

STATE  PRISON  IN  IIAINE. 

VTI. 
STATt:  PlUSON  I^  NEW  HAMPSHIRE. 

vin. 

STATE  PRISOIV  iK  VERMONT. 

IX. 

tftJ^re,'  PlltSON'^Ill  MA6SACRU8BTTC; 

STATB^PtHSON  IN'AUBUlkN,  N.  T. 

XL 
St  ATE  PftlSOir'AT  SINQ  BtHQ,  N;  T. 

XII. 
STATE  PRISON^  IN  OHIO. 

XIIL 

mOKXtSEWm  annual  RBPORT    O^    THE    NEW  PENITENTIART  W 

PHlLAbELPHIA. 

3JtV. 
CHANOES  AND  IMPROVEMENTS  IN  PfeNytENTlAltrES'  ANl)>fthA6Aik. 


TwnrmrH  bbport — 1845.  iBt 


t— -IS  PUETHER  PROVISION  FOR  LUNATICS  AVb 

IDIOTS  NECESSARY  ? 

Ib  the  great  work  accomplished  of  making  suitable  provis- 
ion for  lunatios  in  the  United  States? 

In  the  United  States  are  twenty  thousand  lunatics. 

In  18  states  and  26  Asylums,  provision  has  been  made  for 
about  4125  lunatics. 

.  a 

Even  in  this  admission  three  Asylums  are  included,  viz.,  the 
State  Asylums  in  Rhode  Island,  New  Jersey,  and  Pennsytva- 
nia,  for  which  provision  has  been  made,  but  they  are  not  yet 
built ;  and  others  are  extended  to  their  utmost  capacity,  when 
finished  as  they  are  being  built ;  but  they  are  not  all  of  them 
yet  finished. 

Massachusetts  alone,  containing  less  than  one  twentieth  part 
of  the  population,  has  made  provision  for  more  than  one  sixth 
part  of  all  the  lunatics  who  have  been  provided  for. 

Massachusetts  has  less  than  1,000,000  of  inhabitants,  and 
she  has  made  provision  for  700  lunatics.  The  United  States 
have  20,000,000  of  inhabitants,  and  have  made  provision  for 
less  than  4200  lunatics.  Massachusetts  has  no  more  than  ad- 
equate provision  for  its  own  lunatics,  not  including  the  idiots. 
The  United  States  have,  therefore,  more  than  15,800  to  pro- 
vide for,  to  do  as  well  as  Massachusetts  has  done. 

The  following  is  an  approximation  to  the  provision  already 
made:  — 


Maine  has  one  Asyhim  for 100 

New  Hampshire,  oile  Asylum  for 100 

Yermouty  one  Asylum  for 160 

Massachusetts  has  three  Asylums  for 700 

New  Jersey  will  have  one  Asylum  for *75 

Pennsylvania  will  have  three  Asylums  for 500 

Maryland  has  an  Asylum  for 150 

District  of  Columbia  has  an  Asylum  for 50 

Virginia  has  two  Asylums  for •  •  •  350 

South  Carolina  has  one  Asylum  for 100 

Georgia  has  one  Asylum  for • 100 

Louisiana  has  one  Asylum  for •  •  •  •     60 

Kentucky  has  one  Asylum  for • 150 

Tennessee  ha^  one  Asylum  for •  •  100, 

(Mtio  has  an  Asylum  for •  .  •  •  *  400. 

*Neir  J«wj  BUj  povidt  Ibr  100  mora. 
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Rhode  Island  will  have  one  Asylum  for 150 

Connecticut  has  one  Asylum  for 2U0 

New  York  has  four  Asylums  for 700 

Eighteen  states  have  26  Asylums  for 4125 

The  states  above  named  have  done  well  for  the  time  they 
have  been  engaged  in  the  good  work ;  but  the  United  States 
as  a  whole,  have  not  yet  made  provision  for  one  quarter  of  the 
poor  lunatics.  4125  are,  or  will  soon  be,  provided  for  in  Asy« 
lums;  while  15,875  will  remain  without  provision  for  their 
relief. 

This  statement  may  seem  unanthorizedj  by  those  who  have 
given  little  attention  to  the  subject ;  but  let  us  see,  by  sundry 
particulars,  on  the  highest  authority,  whether  it  is  not  more 
than  probable. 

In  the  state  of  Maine,  letters  were  addressed,  by  one  of  the 
trustees  of  the  Maine  Hospital,  early  in  the  season  of  1844,  to 
the  overseers  of  the  poor  in  all  the  cities  and  towns  of  the 
state,  asking  information  as  to  the  number  of  the  insane  per- 
sons and  idiots  in  their  respective  cities  and  towns.  Answers 
were  received  from  153  out  of  357  towns,  and  the  result  is  as 
follows :  — 

12  towns  in  York  county,  ......  48  insane,  46  idiots. 

10      "       "  Cumberland, 33      "        36      " 

19      "       «  Lincoln, 51      "        61      " 

15  "       "  Oxford 15      "        26      " 

7      " '     "  Somerset, 9      "  4      " 

6  "       "    Aroostook 2      «  3      " 

,  14      «       «    Kennebeck, AS      "        29      '' 

4  «  "    Waldo, .9  "  2  « 

14  "  «    Penobscpt,    9  «  13  « 

7  "  «    Franklin, 6  «  8  " 

16  "  «    Piscataquis, 7  "  7  " 

16  «  "    Hancock, 21  "  28  " 

14  "  ;  "    Washington, ._8  "  6  " 

163  towns  in  13  counties,    ......  263  insane,  269  idiots.. 

If  the  number  of  insane  persons  and  idiots  in  towns  not 
heard- from;  s&y  the  trustees,  should  be,  according  to  their  pop- 
ulation, as  in  the  towns  above  stated,  there  would  be  613  in- 
sane, and  627  idiots,*  in  the  whole  state. 

In  the  state  of  'Massachusetts,  it  is  stated,  in  a  legislative 
document  of  the  House  of  Representatives,  No.  38,  1843, 
signed  by  S.  G.  Howe,  on  the  memorial  of  Miss  Dix  and  Rob* 
ert  Rantoul,  that 
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^  ne  munber  of  insuie  and  idktic  pemoiMi  in  the  commonwetllb  wa*  at 

iroa" 


The  report  further  states,  that 

*^  It  appears  by  the  Pauper  Abstract  of  the  same  year,  that  958  of  them  are 
paupers,  and  wards  of  the  commonwealth.  Abandoned  by  their  friends,  and  de- 
serted by  their  own  reason,  the^  are,  by  the  providence  of  God,  thrown  in  trust 
upon  the  pablic.  Your  committee  have  anxiously  inquired  how  this  solemn 
trust  has  been  discharged." 

tt  Xh^  retunos  from  Jails  and  Houses  of  Correction  show  that  there  are  80 
insane  pereons  confined  in  those  establishments.  The  following  extract  of  a 
tetter  flrom  Dr.  Woodward,  of  the  Massachusetts  Hospital,  will  show  what  is 
sometimes  their  condition : — 

^*  *  In  the  Jails,  the  insane  are  crowded  together  in  apartments  badly  warmed 
and  ventilated,  or  they  are  secluded  in  some  solitary  room — cold,  dirty,  rag* 
ged,  without  society,  with  bad  air  to  breathe,  and  scanty  and  bad  food  to  eat' 
A  jailer)  giving  an  account  of  one  of  the  insane,  sent  to  this  Hospital,  thus 
writes:-* 

** '  While  in  the  Jail,  he  was  in  the  most  pitiable  and  filthy  state,  covered  with 
vermin.  His  beard  was  so  long,  it  would  reach  his  knees  when  he  sat  down. 
He  was  an  old  man,  and  his  hair  and  beard  were  very  gray.  During  the  whole 
period  of  his  confinement,  he  would  not  be  prevailed  upon  to  wash  or  shave 
himself,  or  change  his  clothes.  He  changed  his  Prison^  and  afterwards  it  was 
his  practice  to  £ave  every  three  or  four  weeks,  and  to  toash  km  and  changt 
hU  lokole  bed  and  clothing  every  spring  and  fall ! '  Yet,  the  day  after  he  came 
to  the  Hospital,  this  man  washed  himself  willingly,  and  made  no  objection  to 
beinff  shaved  and  changing  his  clothes. 

**  The  effect  of  conmiement  in  a  Jail  is  exemplified  as  stated  by  another. 
*  Elizabeth  Stephens,  aged  about  40  years,  was  formerly  confined  as  a  lunatic 
in  a  Jail,  and  was  as  wretched,  wild,  and  ungovernable,  as  such  persons  usually 
are  in  such  places.  Five  years  ago,  she  was  sent  to  Worcester,  where  she  waa 
quiet  and  comfortable,  decent  and  happy.  She  kept  her  room  and  her  person 
tidy,  was  never  violent,  would  employ  herself  in  knitting,  attended  church 
regularly,  and  up  to  the  9th  of  October  last,  behaved  with  propriety.  On  the 
lloh,  she  was  removed  to  make  way  for  others,  and  carried  to  the  Jail  of  the 
town  of  Concord.  The  sight  of  this  roused  bet  fury,  and  she  refiised  to  ei^ 
ter;  but  she  was  carried  in  by  force,  aaid  beeame  again  a  mving  maniac 
Since  then  she  has  been  furious ;  has  broken  up  her  bucket,  burned  her  straw 
bed,  smafihed  her  bedstead  and  her  windows,  stripped  off  her  clothes,  attacked 
the  keeper  with  an  iron  grate,  and  committed  every  possible  outrage.  The 
rewH  probalrly  will  be^  that  she  must  be  chained  op,  or  confined  in  a  cage.' 

^  In  answer  to  the  questions  m  regard  to  the  insane  and  idiotic  in  Alms* 
Houses,  Dr.  Woodward  writes :  <  On  this  subject,  my  experience  is  ample. 
No  class  of  the  poor,  and  no  class  of  prisoners,  are  so  baoly  provided  for  as 
the  insane.  In  the  Poor-Houses,  they  oecuprjr  the  oddest,  darkest,  worst-vep- 
tQated  a|)aitmtnts ;  are  dirty,  filthy,  coiverea  with-  vermin,  and  neglected  ia' 
many  ways.  This  is  by  no  means  generally  the  case ;  there  axe  many  excep- 
tions ;  but  the  rule  is-  too  true.* 

<<<In  private  families^' says  Dr.  Woodward^  <  tiiis  class  of  the  insane  are 
scarcely  less  wretohed.  They  are  in  oaees,  cellars^  garret^  and  cold  chaiiH 
hers,  in  rags,  and  without  fire,  suitable  bedding,  sustenance,  or  care. 

" '  One  man  came  to  us,  within  2  years,  who  had  not  felt  the  influence  of  a 
fbe  for  four  winters,  nor  taken  food  in  a  more  decent  manner  than  the  doffs  f^ 
the  same  establishment  A  benevolent  neighbor  urged  upon  his  fiiena  tb« 
ttopdety  of  sending  him  to  the  Hospital,  that  a  trial  might  be  made  to  enable 
him,  at  least,  to  observe  the  decencies  of  societv,  and  enjoy  some  of  the  com- 
IbrtB  of  life.  In  ont  week  after  he  was  admitted  he  was  aSle  to  labor;  and  in 
iizuMiite  he  was  restored  to  health  and  a  sound  mind.' 
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M « 1  do  not  know,'  says  Miss  Dix,  *how  it  is  arffued  that  mui  persona  and 
idiots  may  be  dealt  with  aa  if  no  spark  of  recollection  ever  lights  up  the 
mind.' 

**  <  A  poor  idiotic  young  man,  a  year  or  two  since,  used  to  follow  me  at 
times  through  the  prison,  as  I  was  distributing  books  and  papers.  At  first  he 
appeared  totally  stupid;  but  cheerful  expressions,  a  smile,  a  trifling  gift, 
seemed  gradually  to  light  up  the  void  temple  of  the  intellect,  and  by  slow  de- 
grees some  faint  images  of  thought  passed  before  the  mental  vision.  He 
would  ask  for  books,  though  he  coulu  not  read,  indulged  his  fancy,  and  he 
would  appear  to  experience  delight  in  examining  them,  and  kept  them  with  a 
singular  care.  If  I  read  the  Bible,  he  was  reverently  and  wonderfully  atten- 
tive. If  I  talked,  he  listened  with  a  half-conscious  aspect  One  morning  I 
passed  more  hurriedly  than  usual,  and  did  not  speax  particulariy  to  hun. 
**  Me,  me,  me !  a  book ! "  I  returned ;  <*  Good  morning,  J  emmy ;  so  you  will 
have  a  book  to-day  ?  Well,  keep  it  carefully."  Suddenly  turning  aside,  he 
took  the  bread  brought  for  his  breakfast,  and  passing  it  with  a  hurried  earnest- 
ness through  the  bars  of  his  iron  door  —  **  Here's  bread !  aint  you  hungry  ?" 
Never  may  I  forget  the  tone,  and  ^^rateful,  affectionate  aspect,  of  that  poor 
idiot  How  much  might  we  do  to  bnng  back  or  restore  the  mind,  if  we  knew 
how  to  touch  the  instrument  with  a  skilful  hand ! ' " 

It  is  true  that  the  Martha  Johonnot  legacy,  amountiug  to 
^42,000,  has  been  appropriated  to  the  enlargement  of  the  Hos- 
pital at  Worcester ;  so  that  its  capacity,  when  thus  enlarged, 
will  accommodate  about  400  patients ;  but  still,  it  should  be 
remembered  that  our  insane  and  idiotic,  in  Massachusetts,  are 
1700 ;  that  958  of  these  are  the  wards  of  the  commonwealth ; 
that  80  of  these  are  in  Jails  and  Houses  of  Correction  ;  that 
Jails  and  Houses  of  Correction  cannot  be  improved  as  they 
riiould  be  while  they  remain ;  that  they  cannot  be  properly 
treated  in  Prison  ;  that  the  utmost  capacity  of  all  the  Asylums 
in  the  commonwealth  for  the  insane  does  not  exceed  700,  leav- 
ing 1000  insane  and  idiotic,  in  the  commonwealth  of  Massa- 
chusetts, not  suitably  provided  for.  No  Asylum  for  the  IdioHe 
yet  exists  in  the  United  Slates.  Prance  has  nobly  led  the  way 
in  this  new  science  of  philanthropy. 

Massachusetts  and  Boston  will  not  ignobly  linger  behind. 
Prisons  in  Massachusetts  were  not  built  for  lunatics  and  idiots. 
We  have  good  Asylums  for  the  Insane,  and,  according  to  the 
population,  the  most  capacious  in  the  United  States,  and  so  far 
as  we  know,  in  the  world.  Still,  if  there  is  not  a  Jail  delivery 
of  lunatics  when  the  Martha  Johonnot  legacy  is  expended  at 
Worcester ;  if  there  is  not  sufficient  room  for  all ;  and  the 
incurably  itisane  must  be  returned  to  Prisons  and  Houses  of 
Correction,  to  make  room  for  recent  cases ;  then  let  there  be 
another  Asylum,  in  the  western  counties,  for  the  Insane,  and 
an  Asylum  for  Idiots  in  the  vicinity  of  Boston. 

In  Connecticut i  the  secretary  of  state  was  directed  to  send 
circulars,  in  1840,  to  the  selectmen  of  each  town,  to  ascertain 
the  condition  of  the  insane  and  idiotic  poor  in  the  state»  and 
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also  to  ascertain  the  number  that  would  probably  be  sent  to  a 

public  institution. 

*^  Returns  were  received  from  54  towns,  in  which  there  are  315  insane  and 
idiotic,  179  of  whom  are  reported  as  insane,  and  136  as  idiotic.  120  are  re- 
ported by  the  towns,  and  194  by  their  friends.  If  the  proportion  is  the  same  in 
the  remaining  towns  as  in  the  54  from  which  returns  have  been  received,  we 
have,"  say  the  coounittee  of  the  legislature,  <^465  insane,  and  353  idiotic ; 
whole  number,  818,  of  which  312  are  supported  by  the  towns,  and  506  by  their 
friends." — LegUlaHve  Documentf  Ab.  S^  of  the  Uoux  of  Representatives. 

By  returns  made  two  years  previously,  in  answer  to  legis- 
lative inquiry,  it  appeared  that  there  were  707  insane  and  idiotic 
in  118  towns*  Of  these,  59  were  confined  by  manacles  or 
cages,  3  were  found  in  Jails,  and  7  in  the  State  Prison. 

In  the  state  of  New  York^  the  trustees  of  the  State  Lunatic 
Asylum  say,  in  their  report  for  January,  1844,  — 

^  Our  predecessors,  who  planned  and  commenced  the  buildinf  of  this  insti- 
tution, were  convinced,  alter  very  full  investigation,  that  the  number  for 
whom  provision  should  be  made  was  at  least  1000,  and  their  plan  contemplated 
accommodation  for  that  number.  By  the  census  of  1840,  there  were  reported  in 
the  state  2340  idiots  and  lunatics.  In  1841,  the  secretarv  of  state  reported  that 
there  were  803  lunatics  in  the  state  supported  at  the  public  charge.  In  1842; 
the  trustees  of  this  institution,  from  information  received  from  circidars 
addressed  to  different  counties,  estimated  that  there  were  430  lunatic  paupers 
in  the  state  then  confined  in  Jails  and  Poor-Houses.'" 

The  trustees,  with  diffidence  in  their  own  judgment,  recom- 
mended the  abandonment  of  the  original  design  of  building  for 
the  accommodation  of  1000,  and  recommended  a  further  enlarge- 
ment of  the  institution  by  which  accommodation  would  be  fur- 
nished for  500.  Their  recommendation  was  adopted ;  so  that  it 
is  perfectly  apparent,  when  the  enlargement  isejQfected,  that  only 
a  small  number  of  the  insane,  in  the  state  of  New  York,  can 
receive  the  benefit  of  the  State  Asylum.  In  view,  therefore, 
of  the  2340  insane  and  idiotic  in  the  state  in  1840 ;  the  rapid- 
ly-increasing population  ;  the  803  pauper  lunatics  in  1841 ; 
the  403  in  Poor-Houses  and  Jails  in  1842 ;  the  contracting  the 
plan  of  the  State  Lunatic  Asylum ;  it  will  be  quite  as  appa- 
rent, in  1846,  as  it  was  in  1844,  that  the  Aims-Houses  and 
the  Prisons  will  contain  their  hundreds  of  insane.  We  look 
to  Rochester  for  one  step  in  the  redemption  from  this  dreadful 
degradation. 

In  Virginia^  Dr.  Stribling,  of  the  Western  Asylum  of  Vir- 
ginia, says  in  his  last  report,  dated  December  31,  1844,  — 

<*  There  is  one  other  suhject  in  eveiy  respect  worthy  of  the  attention  of  the 
lepdatiiie.  We  allude  to  the  importance  of  some  provision  beincr  made  for 
the  proper  care  and  treatment  of  tne  insane  colored  persons.  The  last  census 
diowv  that,  including  the  insane  and  idiots,  there  were  in  Virginia  384,  ot 
wImnd  58  were  free.    Where  they  are,  or  what  is  their  condition,  we  have  had 

Mm 
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little  oppoftanity  to  learn,  but  know  enoa^  to  convince  us  tint  mtny  of  them 
much  need  the  sympathy  and  aid  of  the  legislature.  Should  it  be  the  pleasim 
of  the  legislature,  at  any  time,  to  make  suitable  provision  for  such,  in  connec- 
tion with  the  Asylum,  we  will  most  cheerfully  devote  our  eneri^es  to  ptomolie 
(heir  comfort  and  efl^t  their  cure." 

The  whole  number  of  insane  and  idiotic  in  Yirginiai  accord- 
ing to  the  census  of  1840,  was  1432. 

The  Asylum  at  Staunton,  in  Williamsburg,  will  accommo- 
date about  300.     Where  are  the  1 132  ? 

At  the  convention  of  medical  superintendents  of  Insane 
Asylums  in  Philadelphia,  in  October,  1844,  the  subject  of 
an  Asylum  for  Idiots  was  referred  to  a  committee  for  consid- 
eration, whose  duty  it  will  be  to  report  at  a  future  meeting  in 
May,  1846.  lu  the  mean  time,  the  following  interesting  and 
important  articles  have  appeared  in  the  Boston  Daily  Adver- 
tiser, by  Dr.  Samuel  G.  Howe. 


«  HOSPITAL  OR  TRAINING  SCHOOL  FOR  INSANE  AND  IDIOTIC 

CHILDREN. 

"No.  L 

^  Our  country  does  pretty  well  by  most  of  those  unfortunate  classes  which 
Cxod,  in  his  providence,  makes  dependent  upon  otliers.  Our  state  does 
nobly  indeed  by  some  of  them,  ana  is  perhaps  the  only  community  in  the 
world  which  provides  ample  means  for  the  education  of  tdL  the  deaf  mutes 
and  aU  the  blind,  and  for  the  cure  or  care  of  nearly  all  the  insane. 

*^  But  all  is  not  vet  done,  nor  indeed  wiU  it  ever  be  done  on  earth ;  for  eveiy 
step  in  the  path  of  civilization  and  humanity  brings  to  light  new  objects  fiir 
the  exercise  of  our  sympathy  and  our  benevolence. 

<*  1  wish  to  bring  before  tne  public  the  situation  and  the  dahns  of  a  ckss  of 
oar  fellow-citisens  who  are  more  wretched,  and  less  cared  for,  than  any  who 
have  yet  occupied  its  attention  and  received  the  proofs  of  its  sympauy :  I 
mean  the  idiotic  and  the  insane  children  who  abound  amongst  us. 

**  I  shall  do  this  in  a  few  short  articles ;  and  shall  fnst  describe  one  or  two 
cases  which  I  have  recently  seen,  so  as  to  give  an  idea  of  the  class  to  whiefa 
I  refer.  In  order,  however,  to  present  at  once  the  importance  of  the  subject, 
let  me  state,  that  it  is  probable  there  are,  in  our  commonwealth  alone,  over 
500  creatures  in  human  shape,  who  can  hardly  be  called  men  and  women,  be- 
eaose  their  intellect  has  not  been  developed,  and  who  are  set  down  as  hopeless 
idiots,  and  doomed  to  mere  vegetative  lire  in  the  Alms-Houses.  Of  this  classi 
at  least  one  half  are  capable  of  receiving  such  intellectual  instruction  and 
physical  training  as  will  raise  them  from  the  rank  of  animals  to  that  of  men, 
and  make  them  comparatively  useful  and  happy. 

**  Not  long  ago,  I  saw  M R— — ,  aged  15,  the  child  of  most  res^eotable 

parents.  She  was  a  handsome  girl,  with  a  full  black  eye,  which  flashed  with 
tight,  and  rolled  about  in  such  a  way  as  to  show  that  there  was  too  much, 
lather  than  too  little  activity  of  brain. 

<*  She  was  not  deaf;  she  had  no  naUonnation  of  the  organs  of  speech;  bvl 
she  hid  never  spoken  a  word  —  never  even  said  —  <  Mother ! ' 

«  She  was  as  full  of  lif«  and  action  as  the  young  animals,  but  had  leas  poweip 
•f  eontvolling  her  wiU  and  actions  than  they  have.    She  had  the  radimenls  Of 
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the  moral  feelings ;  but,  undeveloped  as  they  were,  she  had  not  the  slightest 
idea  of  right  and  wrong. 

«« In  my  neighborhood  is  a  fine  healthy  boy,  9  years  of  age,  in  the  same 
condition.  He  has  never  spoken  an  articulate  word ;  yet  he  hears,  and  might 
be  made  to  speak.  He  is  as  restless  as  an  eel,  is  never  still  a  moment  when 
awake,  and  is  utterly  incapable  of  controlling  his  actioa 

«  He  lias  evidently  the  germs  of  intellect,  and  of  the  affections,  which  might 
be  developed,  though  he  is  now  only  a  restless,  howling  animal,  disturbing  the 
neighbors  with  his  cries,  and  causing  constant  anxiety  and  grief  to  his  poor 
moSier,  who,  with  wonum's  just  partiality,  loves  him  all  Sie  more  for  his 
misfortunes. 

**  Now,  both  these  children  will  probably  grow  up  to  be  drivelling  idiots,  or 
hopeless  maniacs,  unless  they  can  be  placed  under  the  charge  of  persons  who, 
by  study  and  experience,  have  prepared  themselves  for  the  task  of  training 
such  children,  in  an  establishment  ntted  for  the  purpose.  Thev  are  types  of  a 
class  for  which  we  should  have  a  hospital  or  training  school.  France  has 
such  an  establishment,  and  Massachusetts  must  not  be  behind  any  nation  on 
earth  in  good  works.  H." 

"Na   11. 

«Mr.  Editor ; — I  stated  in  my  first  article,  that  <  there  are.  in  our  eomroon- 
wealtii  alone,  over  500  beings  in  human  shape,  who  can  hardly  be  called  men 
and  women,  because  their  intellect  has  not  been  developed,  and  who  are  set 
down  as  hopeless  idiots.* 

<*  Dr.  Woodward,  of  the  State  Asylum  at  Worcester,  says,  in  a  letter  dated 
Febroary  16th,  ^  There  cannot  be  less  than  six  hundred  idiots,  of  all  classes, 
in  Massachusetts.  Half  of  these,  at  least,  are  of  an  age  at  which  thej  can  be 
instructed,  their  minds  improved,  and  more  or  less  useful  knowledge  imparted 
to  them.' 

"And  where  are  these,  our  younger  brothers  in  intellect,  —  these  children 
of  a  larger  growth,  —  who  hardly  know  enough  to  keep  out  of  fire  and  water? 
What  do  we  do  with  these  poor  creatures,  whom  God  has  made  in  our  likeness, 
peiiiaps  for  the  very  purpose  of  calling  out  and  strengthening  our  better  feel- 
ings? They  are  lef^  during  youth,  in  the  care  of  parents  who  are  usually 
poor  and  ignorant,  and  otterly  unoualified  to  instruct  them.  We  open  schools 
at  the  public  expense,  for  those  who  have  two,  five,  and  ten  talents ;  but  the 
poor  idiot,  boy  or  giil,  who  has  but  one,  must  bury  that  one  in  intellectual  sloth, 
and  receive  no  other  care  or  attention  than  that  which  contributes  to  the  body's 
growth. 

**  When  they  grow  to  be  adults,  and  it  becomes  expensive  to  keep  them,  or 
when  their  parents  die,  thev  are  sent  to  vegetate  in  the  Alms-Hoose.  In 
almost  every  country  ^  Poor-House '  there  will  be  found  one  or  more  of  these 
harmless  creatures,  whose  form  is  human,  but  whose  meaningless  eyes  and 
lack-lustre  faces  make  them  resemble  the  monkey ;  and  who  he  basking  list- 
lessly in  the  sun,  or  hang  shivering  over  the  fire,  or  are  occupied  in  somo 
simple  drudgery. 

<*  They  are  seldom  ferocious ;  and  their  simple,  pleading  looks,  and  utter 
helplessness,  secure  for  them,  among  some  half-civilized  nations,  an  attention 
which  we  call  superstition,  but  which  is  better  than  the  treatment  we  often 
give  tliem, 

« There  was,  a  short  time  ago,  a  poor  benighted  boy  of  this  class  in  the 
Boston  AJms-House ;  and  in  that  establiahment  (one  of  the  best  of  its  kind  in 
the  countiy)  he  was  treated  in  a  wav  which  was  the  best  they  knew  how  to 
adopt,  but  which  showed  how  little  they  knew  of  the  proper  treatment  This 
poor  cieatiire  had,  marked  upon  his  clothes,  so  as  to  be  visible  by  every  one, 
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the  words  <  idiot  boy  !  *  Were  it  not  for  the  well-known  benevolence  of  those 
about  him,  it  might  have  seemed  that  they  wished  to  prevent  any  one  from  mis- 
taking him  for  a  human  being,  and  addressing  him  in  a  wajr  which  might  call 
into  action  his  latent  human  faculties ;  for  what  more  certain  method  of  pre- 
venting even  the  poor  paupers  about  him  from  holding  useful  communion  witli 
him,  than  thus  labelling  him — an  idiot  ? 

''If,  in  such  an  establishment  as  the  Boston  House  of  Industry,  such  ill- 
judffed  treatment  was  adopted,  how  much  worse  treatment  is  to  be  expected 
in  those  Aims-Houses  where  there  is  not  a  tithe  of  the  intelligence  or  the 
humanity  that  characterize  ours ! 

**  Alas  for  the  character  of  Puritan,  civilized  New  England !  The  treatment 
of  some  of  these  poor  creatures  makes  one  blush  and  weep.  It  is  still  com- 
mon, in  country  towns,  to  have  them  put  up  at  public  auction,  and  knocked  ofl 
to  the  bidder  who  offers  to  board  and  clothe  them  for  a  year  at  the  lowest  rate 
per  head«  He  makes  them  do  all  the  drudgerv  and  woric  that  he  can ;  he  is 
their  master  for  a  j^ear,  and  he  keeps  them  in  life  upon  the  smallest  allowance 
of  food  and  clothing.  If  he  csn  underbid  others  the  next  year,  he  retains 
them ;  if  not,  they  are  transferred  to  a  neighbor,  who  thinks  he  can  make  money 
by  keeping  them  at  a  lower  rate. 

**  A  few  veazs  ago,  there  were  in  an  Alms-Honse  in  Massachusetts  two  poor 
idiots,  brotner  and  sister,  who  were  so  very  low  in  the  scale  of  humanity  as  to 
fiimish  a  grati^ing  spectacle  to  that  morbid  curiosity  which  loves  to  look  on 
human  woe  and  degradation,  even  when  the  sight  causes  pain,  and  calb  cot 
tears.  A  keen  Yankee  offered  to  take  them  off  the  town's  hands,  and  even  pay 
a  premium  for  them,  if  he  could  be  allowed  to  cany  them  about  for  a  show  . 
His  offer  was  considered  by  some  as  a  ffood  one,  and  no  objection  was  at  first 
raised ;  and  it  was  only  when  it  reached  the  ears  of  more  humane,  or  mora 
reflecting  people,  that  the  proposition  excited  that  indignation  that  it  should 
have  awakened  the  instant  it  was  made. 

*<  But  I  have  no  disposition  to  cite  extreme  cases,  or  draw  harrowing  pic* 
tures  of  Aims-House  life,  and  of  the  neglect  and  ill  treatment  which  idiots 
sometimes  receive.  Such  cases  mifffat  be  cited ;  and  pictures  might  be  drawn, 
which,  without  any  violation  of  truth,  would  shock  the  reader.  T^ie  journal  ot 
Miss  Dix,  and  of  others  who  have  followed  or  preceded  her  footsteps  among 
the  purlieus  of  societv,  would  furnish  abundant  materials.  As  a  general  things 
idiots  are  treated  in  tius  state  with  kindness,  and  with  as  much  judgment  and 
discretion  as  can  be  expected  from  those  who  have  the  care  of  thenv 

^1  close  this  article  with  the  assertion  that,  as  a  class,  they  receive  no  in- 
tellectual culture,  and  no  moral  training;  and  that  they  go  down  to  the  grave 
as  beasts  do»  without  having  made  an;^  addition  to  the  poor  talent  which  they 
brought  into  the  world,  —  without  having  received  from  society  a  helping  hand 
to  raise  them  a  step  higher  towards  the  ^tform  which  we  occupy. 

*^  1  shall  afterwards  show  how  much  may  be  done  to  elevate  and  improve 
them.  ft" 

«Na  ra. 

«  Mr.  Editor: — In  my  fimt  two  articles,  I  alluded  to  the  number  and  ccmdi* 
tion  of  the  idiots  in  our  commonwealth.  I  showed  them  to  be  numerous,  and 
to  be  unprovided  for,  and  uncared  for,  except  as  far  as  their  mere  animal 
natures  are  concerned. 

**  This  ouffht  not  so  to  be.  Humanity  demands  that  every  creature  in  human 
shape  should  command  our  respect ;  we  should  recognize  as  a  brother  every 
beinff  upon  whom  God  has  stamped  the  humsn  impress.  No  one  can  say  with 
justifiable  pride,  *  Homo  sun  /'  unless  he  can  add  too,  <  A/Unl  humani  dienum  a 
meptUo* 
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<*  Christianity  demands  that^  in  the  great  march  of  civilization,  the  rear  rank 
•hoald  not  be  left  too  far  behind ;  that  none  should  be  allowed  to  perish  in 
their  helplessness ;  but  that  the  strong  should  help  the  weak,  so  that  tne  whole 
should  advance  as  a  band  of  brethren. 

^  Let  us  see  what  can  be  done  to  bring  forward  those  whose  powers  are  so 
limited  that  they  are  called  idiots.  One  of  the  best  authorities  on  the  subject 
IS  Dr.  Conolly,  the  distinguished  head  of  the  great  Lunatic  Asylum  at  HanweU, 
in  England. 

(*  He  says,  <  The  healthy  infant  is  placed  in  a  world  calculated  to  exercise 
its  senses,  and  to  evoke  and  perfect  all  ita  muscular  powers,  and,  to  a  certain 
extent,  all  its  intellectual  faculties.  The  imperfect  or  idiotic  iniant  is  in  the 
same  world,  but  its  senses  are,  to  a  great  extent,  closed  to  these  natural  influ- 
ences, and  its  powers  of  muscular  motion  are  incomplete ;  its  intellectual  facul- 
ties are  not  evoked  by  these  means,  and  are  even  incapable  of  being  f\illy 
evoked  by  way  means  whatever.  The  attention  is  vaf^e,  the  memory  feeble, 
the  imagination  futile,  comparison  is  most  limited,  judgment  most  im- 
perfect,  and  all  the  affections,  sentiments,  and  moral  qualities,  are  disordered 
and  perverted.  The  interesting  question  is.  To  what  extent  can  careful  and 
Judicious  instruction  make  up  ror  these  natural  deficiencies,  and — as  already 
done  for  the  deaf,  the  dumb,  and  the  blind  -^  reclaim  for  these  unfinished 
creatures  the  powers  and  privileges  of  life?  The  exertions  of  future  philan- 
thropists will  answer  this  (question.  Improvement  must  not  be  looked  for  be- 
Tona  what  is  strictlv  relative  to  the  imperfect  individual  in  each  case ;  but 
it  would  seem  to  be  true  of  idiots,  as  of  the  insane  in  general,  that 
there  is  ifo  case  incapable  of  some  AHEin>MEifT ;  that  every  case  may  be 
miproved  or  cured  up  to  a  certam  point, — a  principle  of  great  importance  in 
reference  to  treatment' 

«  Now  all,  and  even  more  than  Dr.  ConoUy  here  supposes  could  be  done, 
has  been  done  in  France ;  and  the  great  hospital  of  Bvckbrt  presents  a  picture 
of  truly  Christian  virtue,  such  as  no  country — no  Catholic,  or  even  no  Protes- 
tant — can  show.  There  is  a  sight  to  have  made  even  the  good  Samaritan  blush 
ffxt  his  short  comings ;  there  drowning  humani^  *  is  plucked  up  by  the  locks ; ' 
there  is  a  monument  to  the  true  civilization  of  France,  more  beautiful  than  any 
that  her  flradleries  can  show ;  there  man,  recognizing  his  obligations  to  God  for 
the  fire  oT  intellect,  strives  to  discharge  part  of  it  bj  kindling  into  a  flame  the 
feeble  sparks  of  it  which  slumber  on  the  altar  of  his  brothers  bosom.  Young 
persons,  who,  with  us,  are  left  to  their  own  filthy  habits,  and  to  the  blindness 
of  their  animal  natures,  or  who,  at  best,  have  their  bodily  wants  provided  for, 
and  who  grow  up  to  be  drivelling  idiots,  —  are  there  collected  in  classes,  most 
carefully  treated  by  kind  attendants,  and  taught,  as  far  as  they  can  be  taught, 
by  some  of  the  brightest  minds  of  the  coun^.  Genius  and  science  unite  to 
save  the  poor  wretches  of  humanity,  and  their  success  is  most  ^tif^ing. 

**  A  most  careful  register  \b  kept  in  every  case,  and  the  improvement  in 
most  of  them  is  very  groat  Dr.  Conolly,  a  most  impartial  eye-witness,  gives 
the  following  riaumi  of  one  of  the  most  unfavorable  ones : — 

« <  The  a^e  of  Charles  Emile  is  15.  He  was  admitted  to  the  school  in  June, 
1843.  He  IS  described  as  being  of  a  nervous  and  sanguine  temperament,  and 
in  an  almost  complete  state  of  idiocy ;  the  faculties  which  remain  being  in  a 
state  of  extraordinary  activity,  and  rendering  him  dangerous  to  himself  and  to 
others ;  but  still  idiotic  in  his  inclinations,  sentiments,  perceptions,  faculties  of 
perception  and  understanding,  and  also  of  his  senses,  of  which  some  were  ob- 
tuse, and  otilien  too  excitable.  He  was  consequently  unfit,  to  use  the  words  of 
M.  Voisin,  **  to  harmonize  with  the  world  without"  As  regards  his  tndtfiafions, 
he  was  sinialized  by  a  voracious,  indiscriminate,  gluttonous  appetite,  ^  itn  iro- 
Hsime  huma/'  and  a  blind  and  terrible  instinct  of  destruction.  He  was  wholly 
an  animal.  He  was  without  attachment ;  overturned  every  thing  in  his  way, 
but  wititout  courage  or  intent ;  possessed  no  tact,  intelligence,  power  of  dis- 

Mm  2 
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aimulatioi^iKff  seine  of  propriety;  and  was  awkward  to  excess.  His  moral 
stntimenis  axe  described  as  nuU^  except  the  love  of  approbation,  and  a  noisy, 
instinctive  gayety^  independent  of  the  external  world.  As  to  his  temesy  Yob 
eyes  were  never  fixed,  and  seemed  to  act  without  his  will ;  his  taste  was  de- 
praved ;  his  touch  obtuse ;  his  ear  recognized  sounds,  but  was  not  attracted  by 
any  one  in  particular ;  and  he  scarcely  seemed  to  be  possessed  of  the  sense  of 
smelL  Devouring  every  thinff,  however  disgusting ;  brutally  sensual ;  passion- 
ate,—  breaking,  tearing,  and  burning,  whatever  he  could  lay  his  hands  upon; 
and,  if  prevented  from  doing  so,  pinching,  biting,  scratching,  and  tearing  him- 
self, until  he  was  covered  with  blood. 

**  ^  He  had  the  peculiarity  of  being  so  attracted  by  the  eyes  of  his  brothers, 
sisters,  and  play-rellowa,  as  to  make  tbe  most  persevering  efibrts  to  push  them 
out  with  his  fingers.  He  walked  very  imperfectly,  and  could  neither  run,  lei^ 
nor  exert  the  act  of  throwing ;  sometimes  he  sprang  like  a  leopard ;  and  his 
delight  was  to  strike  one  sonorous  body  against  an^er.  When  any  attempt 
was  made  to  associate  him  with  the  other  patients,  he  would  start  away  with  a 
sharp  cry,  and  then  come  back  to  them  hastilv. 

<(<M.  Voisin's  description  concludes  with  these  expressions:  ''All  the 
fiiculties  of  perception  in  this  vouth  are  in  a  rudimentary  state ;  and  if  I  may 
venture  so  to  express  myself  it  is  incredibly  difficult  to  draw  him  out  of  his 
individuality,  to  place  him  before  exterior  obiects,  and  to  make  him  take  anv 
notice  of  them.  It  would  not  be  far  from  tne  truth  to  say,  that  for  him  aU 
nature  is  almost  completely  veiled." 

^ '  Tlus  description  not  only  exemplifies  M.  Voisin's  careful  mode  of  obser- 
vation, but  shows  that  an  example  of  idiocy  less  favorable  to  culture  could 
scarcely  have  been  presented  to  the  instructor.  This  same  poor  idiot  boy  is 
now  docile  in  his  manners,  decent  in  his  habits,  and  canoble,  though  not 
without  some  visible  efibrt,  of  directing  his  va^ue  senses  ana  wandering  atten- 
tion, so  as  to  have  developed  his  memory,  to  nave  acquired  a  limited  instruc- 
tion concerning  various  objects,  and  to  have  become  afiTectionately  conscious 
of  the  presence  of  his  ijostructors  and  friends.  His  general  appearance  is 
still  that  of  an  idiot  His  countenance,  mode  of  walking,  all  that  he  does,  de- 
clare his  veiy  limited  faculties.  Nature  has  placed  limits  to  the  exercise  of 
his  pjowers  which  no  art  can  remove.  But  he  is  redeemed  from  the  constant 
dominion  of  the  lowest  animal  propensities;  several  of  his  intellectual  facul- 
ties are  cultivated,  some  have  even  been  called  into  life,  and  his  better  feelings 
have  acquired  some  objects  and  some  exercise.  In  such  a  case  as  this,  we  are 
not  so  much  to  regard  what  is  merely  accomplished  for  the  individual.  A 
^at  principle  is  established  by  it  in  favor  of  thousands  of  defective  organiza- 
tions. After  witnessing  the  general  eflfects  of  this  school  of  the  most  imbecile 
human  bein^  and  hearing  the  particulars  of  Charles  Emile's  histojry,  it  was 
really  affectmg  to  see  him  come  forward  when  called,  and  essay  to  sing  a  little 
solo  when  requested;  his  attempt  at  first  not  beinff  quite  successful^  but 
amended  by  his  attention  being  more  roused  to  it  His  copy-book  was  then 
shown  to  me ;  his  writing  was  steady,  and  as  good  as  that  of  most  youths  of 
his  station  in  life.  The  schoolmaster,  who  seemed  to  take  great  pleasure  in 
the  improvement  of  this  poor  fellow,  then  showed  us  how  he  nad  taught 
Charles  to  count,  by  means  of  marbles  and  small  pieces  of  wood,  or  marks 
made  on  a  board,  arranged  in  lines,  Uie  first  containing  an  O,  the  second  OO, 
the  third  OOO,  and  so  on.  Charles  was  sometimes  out  in  his  first  calcula- 
tions, but  then  made  an  efibrt  and  rectified  himself.  He  distinguished  one 
figure  firom  another,  naming  their  value.  Large  pieces  of  strong  card,  of  vari- 
ous shapes,  were  placed  in  succession  in  his  bAnds,  and  he  named  the  figure  of 
each,  as  square,  tnangle,  &C.,  and  afterwards  drew  their  outlines  with  c&dk  on 
a  blackboard,  and,  according  to  the  desire  of  M.  Seguin,  drew  a  perpendicular, 
or  horizontal,  or  oblique  line ;  so  efiectually  attending  to  what  he  was  doing, 
that  if  any  line  was  drawn  incorrectly,  he  rubbed  it  out  and  began  anew.    He 
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also  wrote  Bevenl  words  on  the  boerd^  and  the  name  of  the  director  of  the 
Bietoe,  withoat  the  name  bein^  spoken  to  him.* 

*<  Now,  there  is  httle  doobt  that  had  Charles  Emile  been  bom  in  Massachu- 
setts, he  would  have  been  left  a  rarej  to  the  terrible  strenf^th  of  that  animal 
nature  which  burned  so  iliriousiy  \nthin  him;  he  would  have  perished,  or 
perfaajps  been  confined  in  a  cage,  an  object  of  fear  and  disgurt. 

''Tnis  is  not  a  solitary  case ;  there  are  many  like  it ;  anl  in  all,  as  Dr.  Con- 
oily  says,  <the  crowning  gloiy  of  the  attempt  is,  that  while  tiie  senses,  the 
muscular  power,  and  tiie  intellect,  have  received  some  cultivation,  the  habits 
have  been  improved,  the  propensities  regulated,  and  some  play  given  to  the 
affections;  so  that  a  wild,  ungovernable  animal,  calculated  to  excite  fear, 
aversion,  or  disgust,  has  been  transformed  into  the  manner  and  likeness  of  a 
tauaJ 

''Here  is  a  lesson  for  us  at  home.  We  are  too  apt  to  think  that  as  a 
people,  we  perform  our  religious  and  moral  duties ;  we  fast  and  pay  tithes,  and 
thank  God  that  we  are  not  as  other  men,  especially  as  the  Frenchman ;  but 
even  he  sets  us  an  example  of  what  is  no  less  a  religious  duty  than  is  fasting 
at  prayer.  H." 

«Na  IV. 

*<  Mr.  Hale  :  —  In  my  last  was  some  account  of  the  benevolent  and  success- 
ful attempts  to  meliorate  the  condition  of  idioti  in  France. 

**  If  success  attend  this  attempt,  then,  a  /ortiori^  would  it  attend  the  attempt 
to  train  those  who  are  insane  fiom  birth.  Indeed,  the  adult  insane  are  taugnt 
trades  in  our  Asylums,  and  become  very  clever  workmen.  Why  not,  then,  the 
cpnffenitally  insane  ? 

** It  was  stated,  in  the  first  article,  that  the  number  of  these  cases  in  our  com- 
monwealth is  large ;  and  that  they  pass  throuffh  this  life,  poor  imbeciles  or 
helpless  maniacs,  without  having  had  the  benefit  of  anjr  scientific  attempt  at 
theur  relie£  Dr.  Woodward,  in  Ids  last  report,  says  of  tms  class,  *  The^  are  far 
more  numerous  than  I  had  formerly  supposed,  and  much  more  interesting  than 
idiots.'  <  These  little  patienti  have  intelligent  faces,  well-fonned  bodies,  good 
developments  of  the  head,  and  active  minds.'-  They  are  generally  dumb,  but 
not  deaf;  and  their  dumbness  arises,  in  those  cases  which  I  have  seen,  from 
no  malformation  of  the  organs  of  the  voice,  but  apparently  fiom  want  of  suffi- 
cient power  of  attention  to  associate  names  with  things. 

**  Dt.  Woodward  says  furdier,  —  *  Their  movements  are  finee,  easy,  and  grao^ 
fViL  Manv  of  them  are  sprightly,  even  handsome.  They  are  generallv  rest- 
less, irritable,  and  extremely  mischievous,  and  are  rarely  able  to  speak.  In 
some  esses,  as  soon  as  there  is  any  mental  development,  the  peculiar  charac- 
teristics begin  to  appear,  without  any  known  cause. 

<* '  No  person,  familiar  with  these  cases,  would  be  likely  to  mistake  them  for 
idioti ;  they  look  differently,  walk  di&rently,  and  have  different  developments 
of  body  and  mindL 

« <  take  other  insane  persons,  there  is  difficultv  in  fixing  the  attention ;  they 
move  with  great  rapidity  from  one  thing  to  another,  and  are  impatient  of  re- 
straint 

'''In  some  such  persons,  particidar  Acuities  seem  much  more  active  than 
others.  One  lad,  in  whose  case  I  was  consulted,  was  not  able  to  aiticulate, 
and  of  course  had  never  learned  to  read,  but  was  observing  of  many  things^ 
particularly  of  mechanical  operations,  drawing,  dLc.  He  has  left  many  traces^ 
of  his  sidll  on  the  buildings  and  fences  of  his  former  residence,  which  are  yet 
to  be  seen.  He  has  now  arrived  at  manhood,  but  1  have  no  knowledge  of  his 
present  condition  or  of  his  progress  in  improvement  for  the  last  few  yean. 
When  a  lad,  he  was  extremely  mischievous,  but  sprightly  and  interesting.' 

2* 
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«He  says,  moieoyer,  —  <\Vliftt  has  struck  me  as  particularly  worthy  of 
remark,  in  all  these  cases,  is,  that  while  scmie  of  the  faculties  of  the  mind  are 
active,  and  many  of  them  capable  of  improvement,  others  sre  torpid  or  per- 
verted ;  beai^ig,  in  this  particular,  much  resemblaiice  to  certain  cases  of  in- 
sanity.'   Again :  ■— 

*<  <  The  subject  of  educating  demented  persons  is  new.  It  is  at  present 
exciting  much  attention,  and  tne  results  are  looked  for  with  deep  interest. 
The  brain,  in  such  cases,  may  not  be  affected  with  organic  changes,  but  <xily 
be  in  an  extremely  Unpid  or  inactive  state*  Some  such  cases,  after  a  long 
torpor,  in  which  all  hope  of  recovery  has  been  lost,  have  spontaneously  come 
out  of  apparently  the  most  forlorn  condition,  and  been  restored  to  health  and 
mental  soundness.  So  the  idiot  and  congenital  insane  may  have  a  brain 
capable  of  £[reater  or  less  improvement,  if  persevering  efforts  are  made  to  ex- 
cite it  to  activity.' 

"  The  number  of  congenitally  insane  persons  in  our  commonwealth  may  be 
safely  set  down  as  almost  100 ;  and  Dr.  Woodward  remarks  of  them,  — 

^  *  If  one  old  case  of  insanity  m  Un  can  be  restored  to  soundness  of  mind  by 
the  Appliances  of  Insane  Hospitals,  should  not  all  of  this  class  have  the  benefits 
of  such  a  trial  ?  In  a  large  proportion  of  these  cases,  the  physical  health  can 
be  improved,  perverted  h&its  can  be  changed,  and  the  mind  be  made  to  enjoy, 
in  some  degree,  what  it  has  been  deprived  of  under  the  influence  of  long-con* 
tinued  and  neglected  disease.' 

"  The  number  of  idiots  is  much  greater.  We  have  the  best  authority  for 
putting  it  down  as  between  five  and  six  bdiidrkd  ;  and  Dr.  Woodward  re* 
marks  of  them, — 

** '  If  one  idiotic  or  demented  person  can  have  his  powers  of  mind  rendered 
active  by  effbrt,  and  some  degree  of  knowledge  imparted  to  him,  by  which  his 
enjoyment  and  usefulness  can  be  increased,  even  lif  ten  fail  of  improvement,  it 
will  be  worth  the  effort  in  alL  But  &e  case  is  more  favorable  than  this  sup- 
position allows.  I  have  no  doubt  that  nearly  all  can  be  improved  physically 
and  mentally,  and  that  the  experiment  will  be  productive  of  much  gCK>d.  It  is 
certainly  worthy  of  the  consideration  of  the  Christian  and  the  philanthropist' 

^  Most  certainly  it  is ;  and  the  Christian  and  philanthropist  of  Massacnusetts 
should  at  once  do  more  than  consider.  Suppose  that  only  one  fourth  of 
each  class  are  fit  subjects  for  instruction  and  improvement,  here  are  over  oite 
HURDRXD  Aifo  FIFTY  human  beings,  who  are  thrown  upon  us  by  Providence, 
and  who  demand  at  our  hands  the  gift  of  reason,  conscience,  and  the  moral 
sense ;  and  how  can  we  answer  to  that  Providence  for  the  use  of  our  present 
pfosperity,  if  we  neglect  them  ? 

^  Suppose  we  knew  that  there  were  hundreds  of  our  fbllow-creatures,  whose 
souls  had,  by  some  fiendish  maffic,  been  transformed  into  animals,  and  were 
^ing  about  amoncst  us  in  the  shape  of  horses,  cows,  pigs,  &c. ;  should  we  not 
immediately  set  about  contriving  some  potent  spell  by  which  to  disintfaraU 
them  ?  Well,  here  we  have  tiiem, — hundreds  of  them,  —  whose  latent  reason 
and  moral  sense  are  as  much  locked  up  in  the  animal  as  though  they  ran  on 
four  less,  and  brandished  horns ;  and  we  have  the  spell,  too,  by  which  we  may 
dtsenchant  them ;  nor  can  we  be  held  blameless  if  we  neglect  to  use  it 

^'The  subject  is  one  which  demands  the  attention  of  the  legislature,  and  of 
the  people ;  but  in  order  to  secure  this,  humane  and  influential  individuals 
must  first  take  it  up ;  and  it  is  earnestly  hoped  they  will  do  so.  The  par- 
ticular course  to  be  adopted  in  the  case,  whether  there  should  be  a  branch 
establishment  of  our  jneat  Asylum  at  Worcester,  or  whether  there  shall  be  a 
separate  Hospital  or  Training  School^ as  also  the  details  of  the  treatment^ 
are  subjects  for  fiiture  discussion.  H." 
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NUMBER  or  THC  INSANE  AND  IDIOTIC,  WITH  BRIEF  NOTICES 
OP  THE  LUNATIC  ASYLUMS  IN  THE  UNITED  STATES. 


Whites. 

Coloied. 

ftupuition 

BtotM  and  Teni- 
toiies. 

SnppMted  •! 

■upportod  M 

Total. 

Population. 

of  insane 
and  Idiots 

PaUie 

PffV«lB 

Private 

Pablio 

toUiePop- 
ulstion. 

ckftrf*. 

dMrge. 

ci»rf«i 

tbuf. 

i^S 

Mtine, • 

SOT 

330 

66 

38 

631 

lOQ 

501,793 

1  to   796 

N.  Hamp«hire^. 

180 

306 

8 

11 

606 

100 

284,574 

1  to   563 

Mftwachiuetts,. 

471 

600 

27 

173 

1,271 

700 

737,699 

Ito   580 

Rhode  laland,*. 

in 

86 

8 

6 

216 

160 

106,830 

Ito  60S 

Connecticut,... 

114 

384 

20 

24 

642 

200 

309,978 

Ito   672 

Vermont, 

144 

S64 

9 

4 

411 

160 

291.948 

Ito   710 

New  York,  •••• 

683 

1,463 

138 

66 

2,340 

700 

*'SS'2^ 

1  to  1038 

New  Jersey,... 

144 

226 

46 

27 

442 

76 

373i06 

Ito   844 

PottOiylviiiiu, .. 

469 

l,4fn 

132 

66 

2,133 

600 

1,724,033 

Ito  806 

DelawAiv,  ..«.• 

2S 

30 

21 

7 

80 

00 

78,085 

1  to   976 

Maryland, 

Vilg^DlB, 

137 

268 

106 

42 

560 

150 

470,019 

Ito   862 

317 

796 

as7 

64 

1^433 

360 

^^j71 

1  to   866 

North  Carolina, 

152 

192 

29 

801 

00 

763,419 

Ito   940 

Soatfa  Carolina, 

91 

121 

16 

618 

100 

594,398 

1  to  1166 

Georgia,.  ••..•• 

51 

108 

26 

4S8 

100 

691,392 

1  to  1615 

Alabama,  •••••• 

39 

100 

26 

367 

690,756 

Ito  1665 

Misaisaippi,  ••.. 

14 

66 

16 

198 

375^651 

Ito  1897 

Louisiana,  ..••• 

6 

38 

7 

100 

50 

362,411 

Ito  3624 

Tennessee,  •  •  •  • 

103 

124 

28 

861 

100 

829,210 

Ito   974 

Kentucky, 

306 

480 

132 

48 

976 

150 

779,828 

Ito   799 

Ohio, 

363 

no 

832 
877 

103 

47 

62 
28 

1,360 

400 

]i519,467 
686,866 

1  to  1117 

Indiana, 

Ito  1220 

lOinois,  ..••••• 

36 

177 

65 

14 

292 

476,183 

Ito  1630 

Misaouri, • 

42 

160 

60 

18 

270 

383,702 

1  to  1421 

Aikansas, 

9 

36 

13 

8 

66 

97,574 

}  to  1478 

.Michigan, 

2 

37 

21 

5 

65 

212,267 

Ito  3265 

Florida  Territoiy, 

1 

9 

12 

0 

22 

54,477 

1  to  2476 

Wisconsin  Ter., 

1 

7 

3 

0 

11 

30,945 

Ito  2813 

Iowa  Territory, 

2 

6 

4 

0 

11 

43,112 

Ito  3919 

District  of  Col, 

1 

13 

4 

3 

21 

60 

43,712 

Ito  2081 

Total 

4833 

10,192 

2103 

829 

17,467 

4125 

17^)69,453 

1  to  977 

This  table  was  prepared  from  the  census  of  1840,  mostly 
by  Dr.  Brigham.  Since  that  time  the  population  has  increased, 
in  all  probability,  to  20,000,000,  and  the  insane  and  idiotic,  it 
is  supposed,  have  increased  in  nearly  the  same  ratio.  Some 
gross  errors  have  been  detected  and  exposed  in  the  census  of 
the  United  States,  concerning  the  insane  among  the  colored 
population  ;  but  they  do  not  show  that  the  whole  number  of 
insane  and  idiotic  is  exaggerated. 

We  here  rest  the  question  whether  further  provision  for 
lunatics  and  idiots  is  necessary. 


IMPROVEMENTS  AND  CHANGES  OF  INSANE  ASYLUMS. 

Vermont  has  enlarged  the  Asylum  at  Brattleboro',  so  as  to 
•ccommodate  about  2i00  patients. 
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MoBsachusetta  has  nearly  finished  the  enlargement  of  the 
Worcester  Hospital,  by  the  expenditure  of  the  Johonnot  legacy 
of  $42,000,  so  that  the  capacity  of  the  institution  will  admit 
about  400  patients. 

Boston  has  added  a  vety  perfect  lodge-building  to  the  Hos- 
pital at  South  Boston,  for  the  accommodation  of  noisy  patientSi 
at  an  expense  of  about  $6000. 

Rhode  Island  has  raised  a  subscription  of  $127,000,  in- 
cluding Mr.  Brown's  legacy  of  $30,000,  Mr.  Butler's  donation 
of  $40,000,  and  the  subscriptions  of  citizens  $57,000;  and 
Dr.  Bell,  with  the  consent  of  the  trustees  of  the  McLean 
Asylum,  has  been  sent  to  Europe,  to  observe  improvements 
and  make  the  best  possible  plan  of  building.  Dr.  Ray  is  ap- 
pointed superintendent,  and  a  farm  for  the  contemplated  insti- 
tution has  been  purchased,  about  2^  miles  north-east  of  Provi- 
dence. The  gentlemen  in  Rhode  Island  intend  to  advance  a 
little  on  what  the  world  has  ever  seen,  in  their  Asylum ;  and 
the  trustees  of  the  McLean  Asylum  intend,  if  possible,  to  assist 
them  to  do  it.  Mr.  Butler  seems  to  renew  his  youth  in  this 
good  work  of  his  old  age. 

The  StcUe  of  Connecticut  has  erected  additional  buildings  at 
the  Retreat  in  Hartford,  for  the  accommodation  of  about  100 
patients ;  making  the  accommodations  about  twice  as  great  as 
before. 

The  State  of  New  York  is  enlarging  the  State  Lunatic 
Asylum  at  Utica,  so  that  it  will  accommodate,  when  finished, 
about  600  patients. 

The  City  of  New  York  has  talked  about  enlarging  the 
Insane  Asylum  on  Blackwell's  Island.  There  is  great  need  of 
it ;  and  it  would  have  been  done  long  ago,  except  for  that 
policy  which  changes  the  managers  of  such  institutions,  in  the 
city  of  New  York,  with  every  change  of  politics. 

The  State  of  New  Jersey  has  made  provision  for  building 
an  Insane  Asylum,  and  commissioners  have  been  appointed  to 
fix  the  location. 

Pennsylvania^  also,  has  done  the  same.  Miss  Dix  has  had 
a  great  and  important  agency,  both  in  New  Jersey  and  Penn- 
sylvania, during  the  last  winter,  in  accomplishing  these  objects. 

In  Baltimore,  Dr.  Collins  is  still  looking  after  the  insane 
poor,  and  has  very  recently  made  an  effort  to  have  the  insane, 
who  have  been  in  chains  in  the  Aims-House,  removed  to  the 
Insane  Hospital. 

Virginia  has  done  nobly  in  both  the  institutions  at  Williams- 
burg and  Staunton,  in  enlarging  their  accommodations  for 
nearly  twice  the  former  number  of  patients. 

Ohio  is  erecting  two  additional  buildings,  for  the  accommo- 
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dation  of  100  patients  each,  in  the  Asyluxa  at  Columbus,  which 
will  give  it  capacity  for  the  accommodation  of  about  350. 

Indiana  has  employed  Dr.  Eraos  to  trayel,  examioe  insti- 
tutions, procure  plans,  and  make  all  needful  preparation  in 
knowledge,  for  the  purpose  of  building  an  Insane  Asylum  in 
that  state. 

Perhaps  this  general  statement  shows  as  much  progress  in 
the  good  work  of  making  suitable  provision  for  the  iusane  as 
in  aay  former  year. 


TABULAR  VIEW  OF  1N8AWE  ABTLUMS  FOR  IM4. 


II.  — BENEVOLENT  EFFORT  FOR  PERSONS  UNDER 
ARREST. 

■■Did  ChnBtiaa  aentimenta  perv&de  onr  heartti  and  control  our  sctiona,  the 
precincts  of  a  crumnal  court  would  be  besic^d  bj  troops  of  men  and  vouien, 
uaembled  to  nosoiD  their  fellow  hrotbers  and  aitters  of  ibe  race.  Men  would 
gather  srouod  the  teirible  spot,  where  the  guil^  aie  brought  to  be  espooed 
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and  condemnedy  w  eagerly  bb  they  gather  alonr  the  filial  ahoie  of  the  eea 
when  a  stonn  is  dashing  a  brave  ship  upon  the  rocu.  The  ahame  and  reoione 
of  the  criminal  would  send  out  a  cir  more  piercing  than  the  shrieks  of  drown- 
wg  marineri.  To  be  lost  in  the  aoyss  of  guilt,  would  be  regarded  as  a  fiite 
ten  thousand  times  more  dreadAil  tmin  to  be  sunk  in  the  depSis  of  the  ocean. 
The  kss  of  character  and  of  innocence  would  be  deemed  to  be,  as  it  is,  in- 
finitely greater  than  the  loss  of  all  worldly  goods,  and  of  life  itself.  By  what 
effi»ta  to  save,  by  what  kindness  to  solace,  l>y  what  generosity  to  ransom  and 
to  restore,  these  thii^  would  task  the  wisdom  and  benevolence  of  man.^ 

These  are  the  sentiments  of  the  Hon.  Horace  Mann. 

A  shipping  merchant  on  Commercial  Wharf  said,  some 
months  ago,  to  the  secretary  of  this  Society,  ''  There  is  one 
man  in  Boston  for  whom  I  will  head  a  subscription  to  raise 
an  annuity  for  life,  in  consideration  of  what  he  has  done  for 
the  benefit  of  mariners."  Who  is  the  man?  and  what  has 
he  done  ?  John  Augustus  is  the  man ;  and  here  follows  a 
list  of  234  men  and  women,  for  whom  he  has  become  bail, 
with  the  approbation  of  the  judges  in  our  criminal  courts, 
paid  their  fines  and  costs  from  his  own  pocket,  until  they 
were  able  to  repay,  which  they  have  done  in  almost  all  cases. 
The  unhappy  men  and  women  have  been  saved  from  prison, 
restored  to  their  families  and  occupations,  admonished  of  their 
danger,  acknowledged  their  benefactor ;  and  John  Augustus, 
the  worthy  shoemaker,  in  the  narrow  lane  opposite  the  Court- 
House,  on  the  north,  has  not  suffered  in  his  business,  which  is 
carried  on,  under  Us  superintendence,  by  his  son,  with  ap- 
prentices ;  and  the  good  man  now  rides  with  his  horse  and 
chaise  for  the  pleasure  of  carrying  with  him  to  the  temporary 
refuge,  or  other  place  of  innocence  and  protection,  some  one 
for  whose  appearance  and  good  behavior  he  has  become  surety, 
and  paid  the  fine  and  costs.    Where  is  another  John  Augustus  ?  * 

^  List  of  Men  mnd  Women  baUedfrom  the  Mvmieipol  and  Poliee  CourU,  ond  waved 
from  the  Houte  of  Correetion,  by  Mr.  John  Augvitui.  AmowU  of  bail  in 
each  ca«e,  ^30. 


No. 

Date. 

Nunat. 

RetidfliiCM. 

No.  or 
Cowt 
Kecoitl 

Wh«n   to 
appear. 

Fine 

and 

Coau. 

1 

t 
3 
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Auguit, 
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"  »; 

«  6, 
«  7, 
"       8, 

Septem.  9, 
"      10, 

NoTem.  9, 
"      12, 

it             €t 

—  N. 
J.  D. 

—  0. 

—  B. 
J.  B.  C. 

C.  A. 
0.  B. 

—  B. 
J.  A. 

—  N. 
J.  H. 
J.  G. 

£ast  BoetOB, 

Consrese  Street, 
Bedfttrd  Street, 
Union  Street, 
Deui  Street, 
Hay-Market, 
Hanover  Street, 
Eoat  Boaton, 
Eaaei  Street, 
Church  Street, 
Hancock  Row, 
South  Boston, 

6  87 

4 

5 

3  26 

6 

3  30 

7 
8 

394 
3  62 

9 
10 

370 
3  16 

11 
If 
13 
14 

NoTem.sb, 

Decern.  3, 
«         u 

009 
434 
t76 
446 
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This  is  a  new  field  of  benevolent  effort,  and  so  far  as  it  can 
be  improved  without  a  sacrifice  of  public  justice,  under  the 
direction  and  with  the  approbation  of  the  judges  of  our 
criminal  courts,  so  far  it  will  promote  the  great  object  of  this 
Society,  namely,  the  improvement  of  Prisons  by  keeping  men 
out  of  them. 


Ifo. 


Date. 


Ntmat. 


16 

Noveiii.27, 

C.  R, 

16 

t€ 

»; 

—  H. 

17 

U 

It 
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■ 
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19 

tt 

tt 
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90 

tt 

tt 
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21 
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22 
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10 
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24 

u 
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25 

u 

M 

M.r. 

26 

u 

tt 

--M. 

27 

tt 

tt 

—  L. 

88 

tt 

tt 

—  0. 

29 

tt 

tt 

MiaeC. 

SO 
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W, 
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31 

June   • 

2, 

—  L. 

32 

tt 

u 

—  R.» 

33 

a 

u 

B.  0.  T. 

31 

tt 

tt 

C.A, 

35 

tt 

It 

Mra.  H« 

36 

u 

u 

—  M. 

37 

u 

u 

—  R. 

38 

tt 
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W.  M. 

39 

tt 

tt* 

W.  D. 

40 

tt 

u 

—  G. 

41 

tt 

tt 
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4A 

tt 

tt 
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43 

tt 

tt 
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44 
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u 

u 

—  S. 

46 
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2, 
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47 

u 

u 

-  S, 

48 

tt 

tt 

S.H. 
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tt 

tt 

Mn.D. 

50 

tt 

It 
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51 
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% 

—  R. 

52 

tt 

tt 

—  F. 

59 

tt 

*t 

—  R. 

54 

tt 

u 

T.  O. 

56 

tt 

tt 

—  S. 

56 

tt 

», 

—  E. 

37 

tt 

m' 

—  H. 

58 

It 

u 
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59 

tt 

tt 

—  S. 

GO 

tt 

u 

—  R. 

61 

tt 

24. 

Mr.  M. 

a 
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N.  A. 

63 

u 

a 

—  T. 

64 

tt 

tt 

—  R. 

66 
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M.G. 

66 

tt 

tt 

Mr.K. 

67 

March  16. 

—  L. 

68 

tt 

tf 

Mn.D. 

69 

tt 

It 

—  B. 
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Chaidon  Street, 
Pleaaant  Street, 
New  Hampahire, 
I>own£aat, 
With  John  Taylor, 
Lyman  Place, 
Leverett  Street, 
Poplar  Street, 
Corner  of  Newton  Street, 
54  Wanen  Street, 
100  Ann  Street, 
88  £liot  Street, 
38  Bedford  Street, 
8  Jackaon  Avenue, 
106  Sea  Street, 
New  £zchange. 

North*  Mariwt  Street,*  * 
Union  Street, 
With  Brother, 
Pleaaant  Street, 
WaahingtOB  Street, 
Hattenr  Sqotre, 
South  Street, 
Green  Street, 
Theatre  Alley, 

Union  Street, 
Hawkina  Alley, 
Baoffor  Houae, 
Camoridge, 
83  Charter  Street, 
— —  Street, 
Eliot  Street, 
Waahington  Street, 
Front  Street, 
Waahinffton  Street, 
North  $M{uare, 
Union  Street, 
Poplar  Street, 
Merrimack  Street, 
Hull  Street, 
Harriaon  ATenue, 
Cambridge  Street, 


tt 


tt 


Comer  of  Milk  Street, 
Charieatown  Street, 
Poplar  Street, 
Salem  Street, 
Court  S<inare, 
Broad  Street, 
1  Lancaater  street, 

Warren  SteeeV  * 

TramoBt  Street, 

•Dead. 
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It 
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tt 
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tt 
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tt       It 
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II       It 
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It       It 
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3 
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76 
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4 
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3 
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31 
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90 
16 
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77 
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3 
3 
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3 

4 
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6  25 

3  41 
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15 
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88 
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From  the  BotUm  Cottrier, 

<*  {J^  A  memorial  was  presented  to  the  legislature,  during  its  late  session, 
asking  that  an  institution  may  be  founded  for  the  reception  and  humane  treat- 
ment of  those  criminals  who  have  been  made  so  by  intempersnce.  No  definite 
action  was  had  on  the  memoria],  i^d  we  do  not  recollect  now  whether  it  was 
indefinitely  postponed,  or  referred  to  the  next  General  Court,  or  whether  the 
petitioners  had  leave  to  withdraw.    A  friend  has  just  presented  to  us  the  fol- 
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71 

72 

73 

74 

76 
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77 

78 
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80 
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83 

84 
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96 

96 
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tt       tt 
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January  8, 
"  9, 
"      12, 

Feb'ry  13, 
"      23, 


—  G. 

—  D. 

—  W. 

—  C. 
H.S. 
Mr.D. 
G.  B. 
J.M. 

—  M'l. 
J.S. 

—  L. 
MiasD. 

— M'C. 
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—  G. 

—  S. 

—  H. 

—  H. 
Mra.  C. 
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—  C. 

—  G. 
H.S. 

—  G. 

—  H. 

—  G. 

—  R. 

—  W. 

—  W. 
Mn.  D. 

—  N. 
E.R. 
A.  D. 

Mn.  M. 

—  C. 
Mn.  H. 

^M. 

—  O. 
J.  A. 
R.M. 

—  D. 

—  H. 

—  L. 
T.W. 

—  A. 
W.  A. 
P.  A. 

—  P. 
W.  J.  M. 
W.  D.  B. 

F.B. 


RMidenee. 


South  Cedar  Street, 
AtkinaoD  Street, 
Southack  Street, 
Aibootle  Street, 
Poplar  Street. 
West  Cedar  Street, 


Street, 

Butolph  Street, 

Comer  Hauover  Street, 

Broed  Street, 

HamUton  Street, 

Charles  Street, 
tt  a 

Merrimack  Street, 
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Lowell  Street, 
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it 
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Southack  Street, 
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Lowell  Street, 

Gravel  Alley, 
Charles  Street, 
Blackstone  Street, 
8^  Blackstone  Street, 
Ann  Street, 

Bielknap  Street, 
Tremont  Row, 
School  Street, 
Oyster  S.  AUeir, 
Charlestown  B., 
Sea  Street, 
Salem  Street, 
3  Aiken  Street, 
Poplar  Street, 
Went  to  Sea, 
3  Hancock  Row, 
Hamilton  Street 
Brattle  Street, 
Brighton  Street, 
South  Margin  Street, 
77  Pine  Street, 
Church  Street, 
Stillman  Street, 
70  Atkinson  Street, 
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&e% 
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• .  • 
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67 

46 
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45 
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lowing  extract  fimn  the  memoria],  which  we  take  pleaeuie  in  publialiinir — •■ 
it  brioffs  distinctly  before  the  public  a  chancter  which  is  deserving  of  tiieir 
giateiiu  admiration: — 

M  •  Jn  the  ranuner  of  1841,  John  AveusTUs,  a  man  in  humble  Hfo,  now  well 
known  to  the  friends  of  temperance  in  Boston,  and  who  deserves  to  be  through 
out  the  state,  visited  the  Police  Court  in  Boston,  and  beinff  yeiy  much  inter- 
ested in  the  case  of  a  poor  man  who,  for  the  vice  of  druniEenness,  had  been 
sentenced  te  the  House  of  Gonection,  mappod  forward  and  oflSned  to  become 
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Ml  fa  Mm*  His  propoBttl  was  accepted.  He  paid,  out  of  his  own  pooloBty 
the  fees  of  court,  amoontiiig  to  a  few  doUavBi  and  took  the  condemiied  maa 
with  him  out  of  the  court-room.  He  persuaded  him  to  aign  the  pledge,  fur- 
njflbed  him  with  food  ajid  lodginga,  and  at  last  secured  employmeot  for  him ; 
and  fiom  henceforth  the  rescued  drunkard  became  an  industnous  and  sober 
citise& 

^*Mx,  Aufuatusi  inspired  by  the  success  of  his  first  attempt,  and  impelled 
by  the  yeanungs  of  his  noble  heart,  continued  his  visits  lo  the  Solice  Court; 
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aail  fton  Aqgoit,  la  tJM  jeur  1841,  to  Febniaiy  of  the  present  ye«^  hee 
rescued  firom  the  j%wb  of  the  Howe  of  Cerrectioiit  end  hom  the  fettomhip  of 
convieted  felons,  otie  hmidred  and  seventj-six  men  and  fi^-six  women,*— in 
all,  Udo  hundred  and  ikai!f4tcQ  human  hemgt^ — a  large  portion  of  whom,  but 
for  the  viee  of  intemperaooe,  would  have  ei^yed  an  unquestkntabie  riglyt  to* 
the  genera]  regard  of  sooietj.  Foitnnately  lor  this  benevolent  attempt  to 
stand  between  the  drunkard  and  the  cusfeomaij  course  of  law,  Mr.  Augustus 
has  preserved  acarefol  record  of  eveiy  casein  which  he  has  interested  himself, 
and  he  is  thus  enabled  to  furnish  an  intelligent  account  of  a  large  portion  of 
the  persons  who,  by  his  means,  have  been  saved  fhxn  confinement  at  South 
Boston.  Full  three  fourths  of  the  number,  or  about  one  hundred  and  seventy- 
five,  are  now  temperate  and  orderly  citizens,  and  are  gaining  a  respectable 
livelihood.  Above  one  half  of  the  whole  number  were  residents  of  Boston,  and 
the  other  half  were  temporary  visitors  to  the  city  finom  the  countiy  and  firom 
neighboring  states.  The  proportion  of  foreigners  was  much  lamr  of  the  men 
than  the  women.  The  amount  of  costs  paid  by  Mr.  Augustus,  for  the  release 
of  these  persons,  is  $976  61.  This  amount  has  nearly  all  been  paid  back  to 
him  by  the  persons  thus  rescued.  Of  course,  this  amount  of  costs  has  been 
saved  to  the  towns  liable  for  it  It  will  be  readily  seen,  however,  that  a  much 
larger  sum  has  been  saved,  bv  so  many  mtemperate  persons  having  become 
usSul  oitiMH,  instead  of  bemg  shut  up  in  Prisoa  at  the  public  ohuge.  To 
those  towns  in  the  oonittry  which  ocoasioiMUy  receive  luge  bills  ft>r  3ie  mx^ 
port  of  drunkards  in  the  House  of  Correction  at  South  Boirton,  this  point  is  not 
unworthy  of  notice.  These  considerations  are  elanced  at,  because,  indeed, 
thev  should  not  be  overiooked;  but  they  are  of  Tittle  moment  in  comparison 
with  the  hearts  which  have  been  heated,  and  the  ftnnlies  idiioh  have  been 
made  haf^y,  by  the  restoration  of  so  large  a  number  of  the  great  hnman 
brotheriiood  to  temperance,  usefulness,  and  respectability.  By  the  minute  and 
unquestionable  records  kept  by  Mr.  Augustus,  rising  eight  tenths  of  all  the 
peisons  sent  to  the  House  oi  Correction  are  sent  thm  for  drunkenness. 
Through  his  Samaritan  efibrts,  the  number  of  commitDients  fbr  this  dreadfol 
vice  has  been  largely  reduced  j  and  bemdes  the  diminished  enpense^  conse- 
quent upon  such  reduction,  the  community  has  been  incalculably  blessed  by 
tlie  change. 

<<'The  foUowing  statement  will  show  the  actual  reduction  in  the  oommit- 
ments  to  the  House  of  Correction,  for  drunkenness,  since  the  Washinfftoniin 
reform  commenced  in  Boston,  but  especially  as  resulting  from  the  enorts  of 
Mr.  Augusbis.  In  1841,  they  were  605;  in  1842,  they  were  541 ;  in  1843, 
456;  in  1844, 407.  On  the  first  of  January  oi  the  present  year,  the  number 
of  persons  remaining  in  the  House  of  Correction,  committed  by  the  Police 
Court,  was  only  123;  of  which  number,  110  were  committed  for  drunkenness, 
vie,  47  males  and  63  females;  aJl  ether  ofibnces  being  but  13.  During  the 
last  year,  Mr.  Augustus  has  saved  120  persons  fipom  the  House  of  €V>rreotion; 
20  of  whom  have  since  been  sentenced  to  the  House  of  Correction ;  the  remain- 
ing 100  are  doing  well.  It  would  be  easy  to  show  the  actual  amount,  in 
doUars  and  cents,  saved  to  the  state  by  a  result  like  this;  but  zv>t  as  easy  to 
exhibit  the  blessings  resullinff  to  the  rescued  men,  or  to  their  fiunilies,  many 
of  the  members  of  which  weiSd,  doubtless,  otherwise  have  become  outcast^ 
or  have  found  theur  way  to  the  Aims-Houses.  But  your  petitioners  forbear 
ftuther  developments  in  relation  to  the  House  of  Correction,  having,  it  is  b»* 
lieved,  a  nKHnentous  bearing  upon  the  suft^t  of  this  petition.  They  believe, 
bv  going  nicely  into  faota,  it  would  be  in  their  power  to  demonstrate,  con- 
ciosively,  that  the  oommonwealth  will  be  largely  benefited  by  an  entire  change 
of  the  present  method  of  commitments  to  the  House  of  donrection  at  South 
Boston. 

<< '  It  is  impossible  to  enter^  in  detail,  into  the  formidable  difficulties  which  a 
mechanic,  like  Mr.  Augustus,  has  had  to  encounter,  in  order  to  proceed  in  his 
beneficent  work.     To  say  notliing  of  the  formalities  and  lianxlities  which 

Nn2 
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Moog  ftiiiOB  to  tU  courts  of  law,  he  has,  in  moat  cases,  provided  m  tomporaiy 
home  for  his  fkllen  biotlMr,  and  allowed  no  rest  to  his  bead  ontil  he  has  done 
his  utmost  to  procure  for  ium  employment  It  sboold  be  added  that,  within  a 
fow  months,  a  number  df  the  ^merchant  princes,"  and  other  emment  philan- 
tfaroptBts,  of  Boston,  have  ffiven  Mr.  Anffostus  a  substantial  testimonial  of  their 
respect  for  his  unwearied  and  invaluule  servioeai  Previoos  to  this  liberal 
act,  Mr.  Augustus  had  relied  upon  his  own  scanty  lesoarces,  and  had  found  it 
exceedingly  difficult  to  carry  into  eAct  his  praisewoithy  labors."* 


III.  — HOUSES   OP    REFUGE    FOR   JUVENILE 

DELINCIUENTS. 

1.  Reports  of  the  Inspectors  of  Prisons  for  the  County  of 
Suffolk^  on  the  Jaily  Boston  Lunatic  Hospital^  House  of  Cor* 
reeiionj  Houses  of  Reformation  and  Industry:  December, 
1844.  Boston:  John  H.  Eastbum^  City  Printer ^  No.  18 
Staie  Street.     1845. 

%  Twentieth  Annual  Report  of  the  Managers  of  the  Society 
for  the  Reformation  of  Juvenile  Delinquents^  to  the  Legisla- 
ture of  the  State  and  the  Corporation  of  the  City  of  Neto  York. 
46  pageSy  octavo.  New  York:  Egbert j  Honey y  if  King^ 
Printers,  374  Pearl  Street. 

3.  The  Seventeenth  Annual  Report  of  the  House  of  Refuge 
of  Philadelphia ;  with  an  Appendix.  Octavo,  pages  23. 
Published  by  order  of  the  Contributors.  E.  O.  Dorsey^ 
Printer,  Library  Street.     1848. 

HOUSE  OF  REFORMATION  IN  BOSTON. 

The  inspectors  of  Prisons  for  the  county  of  Suffolk,  com* 
monwealtb  of  Massachusetts,  visited  this  institution  on  the  6th 
of  December,  1844,  and  found  it 

''in  eiGcefleBt  condition,  in  all  respects.  Under  the  soperintendence  of  Mr. 
Daniel  Chandler,  assisted  by  Mr.  Lincoln,  this  House  continiies  to  be  a  scene 
of  order,  decoram,  neatness,  active  industry,  cheerftd  obedience,  reliffious  ob* 
servances,  snccesribl  instruction  in  the  branches  <^  education  taught  in  the 
public  common  schools  of  the  commonweal^  some  cultivation  of  the  ait  of 
vocal  music,  and  due  recreation.  This  institution  has  a  most  salutaiy  influ* 
ence  in  withdrawing  children  from  the  haunts  d*vioe  and  crime,  and  reclaim- 
ing them,  and  pnttii^  them  in  the  way  of  becoming  respectable  men  and  useful 
citixens ;  and  it  is  matter  of  regret  that  many  more  of  the  children,  who  are 
permitted  to  spend  their  time  in  the  streets  in  idleness,  in  learning  and  prac- 
tising mischief,  vices,  and  petty  ofiences,  are  not  brongtit  within  its  benencent 
diKipline,  instead  of  being  left  to  qualify  themsdves,  by  degrees,  for  the 
House  of  Conectioa" 
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''The  inspecton  were  infonned  that  the  first  step  of  the  euperintendeiit,  on 
the  introduction  of  a  new  pupil  into  this  school  of  reform,  is  to  learn  from  him 
in  what  wa^  he  hae  been  led  into  the  ftinlt  which  he  has  committed,  and  obtidn 
a  miniitB  kutory  of  hit  downward  frogtomk  This  pMliminaxy  nfbmatian  is 
deemed  to  be  essential,  io^  ovder  to  ascertain  the  reforroatoiy  treatment,  or  dis- 
Celine,  beet  adapted  to  the  pupil's  particular  case.  Some  of  the  ohildren  state 
their  cases  readily  and  frankly ;  others  are  reluctant,  shy,  and  slow  to  yield 
their  confidenea" 

<<  These  examinations  disclose  the  fact,  that  many  different  pupik  are  drawn 
into  their  errors  by  the  same  companions.  It  seems  that  there  is  a  consider- 
able number  of  youths  in  the  city  whose  re^lar  employment  is  to  initiate 
others  in  vice  and  petty  cAocea.' 

**The  proficiency  or  the  inmates  of  the  House  in  spelling,  reading,  writing, 
elementary  arithmetic,  geography,  and  English  grammar,  is  a  stnking  and 
very  gratifying  feature  of  this  institution :  ft  does  not  prevent  them  from  per- 
fbnmng  a  great  deal  of  work,  leaving  ample  time,  also,  lor  recreation.'* 

''The  present  principal  employment  is  shoemaking;  and  sinco  the  intro- 
duction of  this  branch  of  industymto  the  school,  the  inspectors  have  observed, 
with  some  attention^  what  the  effect  of  employing  so  many,  from  the  ages  of 
11  to  16,  in  onq  room  in  this  labor  might  be  upon  their  besMh  and  spirits ;  hot 
they  have  not  been  able  to  discover  any  indications  of  its  being  prejudicial. 
The  boys  exhibit  as  much  vivacity  and  cheeifuhiefls  as  usaal  with  others  of 
their  age.  Some  of  them  were  asked  if  they  found  any  difficulty  in  drawing 
the  thread,  and  If  they  were  ever  subject  to  any  pains  or  weakness  in  the  arms 
or  chest;  and  they  all  piompily  repfied  that  they  experienced  no  such  diffi- 
culty, pains,  or  weakness.  The  superintendenk  is  diocidedly  of  opinion  that 
the  occupation  is  not  attended  with  any  injarious  effect" 

"  The  health  of  the  inmates  has  been  very  good,  only  a  few  instances  of 
sickness  having  occurred,  and  those  slight  The  hospital  has  been  occupied 
but  about  one  week  doting  the  hat  preceding  six  monus*" 

"  The  punishmentB  inflicted  have  been  black  marks,  deprivation  of  play,  loss 
of  grade,  and,  in  extreme  cases,  confinement;  and,  as  a  last  resort,  the  ferule 
appued  to  the  pahn  of  the  hand.  The  superintendent  says,  in  his  return,  that 
he  places  the  greatest  reliance  upon  mild,  persuasive  measures,  appeals  to  the 
feelings,  and  encouragement  to  right  conduct  If  a  boy  is  inclined  to  go 
astray,  much  pains  are  taken  to  divert  his  inclination  into  a  riffht  ehannel|  and 
to  pomt  out  to  him  the  evils  that  are  sure  to  follow  crime.  At  an  appomted 
hour  in  tiie  evening,  the  cases-  of  misdemeanors  of  the  day  are  investigated  and 
settled  in  the  presence  of  all  the  boya.** 

"  There  were  in  this  institution  at  the  last  inspection,  June  6;  1844,  boys,  47. 
Since  tiiat  time  to  the  6th  of  December,  1844,  there  have  been  committed — 
boys,?;  girls,  2:  total,  56.     .    . 

"Causes  of  commitment:  stubbornness,  18;  idleness  and  dissoluteness,  9; 
lareeny, 96;  v^gnocjt^'  totel,  56. 

"  Indentured  since  last  inspection,  4 :  James  M.  Luardis  to  a  bootmaker,  Octo- 
ber 3^  1844 ;  Thomas  Hogan  to  a  house-carpenter,  September  18, 1844 ;  Henry 
F^icis  to  a  baker,  September  28, 1844 ;  Patrick  Granville  to  a  coppersmith, 
Anstist  2, 1844. 

M  Discharged,  by  order  of  Police  Court,  John  H.  Court,  September  10, 1844, 
to  go  to  Lagrange,  Maine,  to  a  fkrmer;  James  Dalton,  November  21, 1844,  to 
fp  t*  Vermont  to  a  farmer;  James  O'Neal,  August  16)  1844,  to  go  to  his 
father;  Richard  Ryan,  November  90, 1844,  to  go  to  his  mother;  J(%n  Kiefe, 
June  2df  1844,  to  go  to  his  father  in  Providence ;  James  Hayes,  June  6, 1844, 
to  go  to  his  father;  Daniel  Midger,  June  6^  1844,  to  go  to  sea  with  his  father.. 

"Escaped,  John  M'AdaiiMi  and  Robert  H.  Haley,  July  6,  1844,  while  at 
work  in  the  field.    John  M*Grath  committed  to  House  of  Correction,  by  order- 
of  ^e  Mnnicipal  Court 

c^In  the  House,  at  the  time  of  inspection,  December  6, 1844,  boys,  40;  girls,.. 
2;  total,  42.** 

3* 
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This  report  is  a  semi-annual  document,  by  the  inspectors 
of  Prisons  for  the  county  of  Suffolk,  who  are,  ex  officio^  in- 
spectors, being  judges  of  the  Probate,  Municipal,  and  Police 
Courts.  The  present  report  is  signed  by  Willard  Phillips, 
judge  of  Probate ;  John  Gray  Rogers,  and  James  C.  Merrill, 
judges  of  the  Police  Court ;  and  Luther  S.  Cushing,  judge  of 
the  Municipal  Court. 

HOUSE  OF  REFUGE,  NEW  YORK  CITY. 

Number  of  children  at  the  commencement  of  the  year,  .     321 
Number  received  during  the  year, 262 

Number  receiving  the  benefits  during  the  year, 583 

Number  remaining  January  1,  1845, 307 

Number  disposed  of  during  the  year, 276 

Number  indentured  to  fanners  and  gardeners, 118 

To  hatters,  4;  shipbuilders,  3  ;  shoemakers,  14,    ...  .  21 

To  whaling  and  other  sea  service, 12 

To  milkmen,  3 ;  tanners  and  cabinet  makers,  2 ;  carters,  2,  7 

To  carpenters,  2 ;  to  each  of  19  branches  of  mechanics,  1,  21 

Girls  to  housewifery,  68,  of  whom  6  were  colored,  ...  68 

Discharged,  given  up  to  friends,  or  sent  to  Aims-House,  24 

Escaped, 1 

Died,  out  of  an  average  of  314  children, 4 

Total  disposed  of  during  the  year, 276 

Of  these  there  were,  white  boys, 165 

white  girls, 67 

colored  boys, 38 

colored  girls, 6 

Total  of  every  color, 276 

Average  age  of  children  received   last  year,  13  years  11 

months. 

Nativity  of  177  white  children  : 

Recorded  Americans, 47 

Irish,   88;    English,  22;    German,  14;    Scotch,  5; 
French,  1, 130 

Of  262  children. 

Received  from  Police  Court,  New  York  City, 114 

New  York  City  Sessions, 55 

Commissioners  of  Aims-House,   ....  18 

Thirteen  counties  throughout  the  state,  29 
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Returned  after  having  been  given  up  to  friends  or 
indentured, 46 

Total  number, 262 

The  employment  of  the  children  has  been  —  making  chair- 
bottoms,  razor-strops,  pocket-books,  paper  cases  of  various 
patterns ;  making  and  mending  shoes  for  the  household ; 
washing,  making,  and  mending,  for  the  institution. 

The  treasurer's  report  shows  a  balance  due  him, 

Jairaary  1,  1844, $  1,109  55 

Receipts  to  January  1,  1845, 22,797  99 

Disbursements, 22,484  00 

Leaving  a  balance  due  to  treasurer, 796  34 

Of  the  disbursements,  there  were  for  fixtures  and  per- 
manent improvements, $6885  00 

For  clothing  of  children, 1924  9 

For  provisions  and  groceries, 6371  33 

For  furniture,  beds,  and  bedding, 1067  42 

For  coal,  wood,  oil,  and  stoves, 815  97 

For  school  expenses,  books,  and  stationery, 226  14 

For  hospital  expenses,  medicines,  A^c., 116  69 

For  salaries  of  officers  and  attendants, 3923  41 

Premium  of  insurance  against  fire, 11561 

Of  the  receipts,  for  labor  of  children, 7030  84 

From  the  state  treasury,  a  part  of  the  surplus  fund 

arising  from  the  state  tax  on  foreign  passengers,    .  8000  00 

Licenses  of  theatres  and  circuses  for  1844, 3194  00 

City  of  New  York,  from  excise  fund, 4000  00 

Finance  committee, 573  15 

According  to  the  division  of  time,  8  hours  are  devoted  to 
labor,  about  4  hours  to  instruction,  about  4  hours  to  eating, 
recreation,  and  amusements,  and  about  8  hours  to  sleep. 

The  appendix  to  the  last  annual  report  is  filled  with  short 
and  pithy  extracts  of  letters,  and  other  credentials,  of  children 
who  have  been  apprenticed,  concerning  their  improvement  and 
good  behavior.  See  from  whence  they  were  taken,  when  they 
came  to  the  Refuge.     Of  those  received  last  year, 

34  have  been  accustomed  to  attend  school  regularly ; 

97  have  attended  school  irregularly,  many  only  a  few  weeks 
altogether ; 

35  say  they  never  attended  school  in  their  life ; 
43  have  never  attended  Sabbath  school ; 

82  profess  to  have  attended  irregularly;  while  only 
41  pretend  to  say  they  have  been  regular  attendants ; 
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24  were  able  to  repeat  a  verse  of  Scripture ; 

76  had  received  some  little  instruction,  but  had  never  learned 

a  verse ; 
67  appeared  entirely  ignorant  of  the  nature,  design,  and 

contents  of  the  Bible. 
To  take  such  children,  and  train  them  for  an  honorable  ap- 
prenticeship, is  the  object  of  the  Refuge. 
The  managers  say,  page  8,  — 

^VeryaooTk  after  enteringr  on  the  diflci^Une  of  the  Refbffe,  tfiey  become 
leconciled  to  the  restraints  iniich  are  neceeBarily  thiown  snmad  tfiep^  sad  per- 
form withoat  reluctance  the  varioos  duties  of  their  new  c<»idition  in  life.  The 
school  and  the  chapel  a£Ebrd  to  their  minds  an  a^[reeable  and  profitable  change 
from  the  labors  of  the  woric-shop ;  and  their  religious  and  iutdlectua!  cnflixra- 
tion  opens  to  them  new  sources  of  ei^ojnient,  such  as  they  have  never  before 
experienced. 

*'  The  religious  instruction  of  the  Sabbath  school  is  salutaiy  la  its  influ- 
ence. 

**  Tbe  school,  under  the  superintendence  of  Mr.  JUTKenna,  is  conducted  with 
good  order  and  success ;  and  although  a  large  number  enter  the  Refbge  even 
imacquainted  with  their  letters,  all  of  them  leave  its  waUs  with  sefiicient  in* 
struction  for  the  ordinary  purposes  of  Uf^ 

«  While  every  means  are  adopted  to  streocthea  them  and  confirm  them  in 
good  habits  of  industry,  sufficient  time  is  allowed  to  them,  daily,  for  such  rec- 
reation as  is  deemed  necessary  to  promote  their  health. 

*<  The  subiect  of  improving  the  ventilation,  not  only  of  the  worii-ehops,  bat 
also  of  the  dormitories,  has  attracted  the  attention  of  the  managers^  and  they 
have  made  some  experimentB,  which,  if  found  to  answer  the  purpose,  will  ho 
more  extensively  adopted.'' 

**  The  introduction  of  Croton  water  throughout  the  establishment  has  fully 
realized  the  expeotalions  of  the  board  of  raanagera**  <*  The  importance  is  clearly 
seen  in  its  moral  and  physical  effects  upon  the  children.'* 

**  A  larffe  bath  has  been  erected,  capable  of  containing  nearly  five  thousand 
gallons  of  water ;  and  here  the  children  enjoy,  in  proper  sessoos,  ike  healthful 
and  agreeable  recreation  of  bathirtf." 

<<  The  inmates  of  the  Female  House  perform  all  the  domestic  work  of  the 
establishment  The  washing  and  mendmg  of  the  clothing  of  the  children  axe 
done  by  them,  onder  the  snpervision  of  the  matron.  They  attend  school  daily 
for  instruction  in  the  prions  branches  of  a  plain  educationu" 

«  The  health  of  the  children,  during  the  past  vear,  has  been  good,  and  but 
four  deaths  have  occurred  out  of  an  averageof  314  children.  SeroMa  and  soie 
eyes — diseases  to  which  the  children  have  been  subject — have  been  greatly 
duninished  in  consequence  of  more  attention  to  personal  cleanliness  in  the 
use  of  the  Croton  water  and  the  bath,  more  attention  to  ventilation  in  the 
dormitories  and  work-shops,  and  more  attention  to  diet,  substituting  more  solid 
food,  as  occasion  required,  for  that  which  was  deemed  less  nutritious,  to 
the  manifest  improvement  of  the  health  of  all  the  scroftdous  and  sore-eyed  chil- 
dren." 

The  whole  number  of  children  who  have  enjoyed  the  bene- 
fits of  this  blessed  charity,  since  January  1st,  1825,  is  .  .  3582 

Of  whom  there  were  females, 1007 

The  whole  number  apfwenticed, 3222 
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HOUSE  OF  R£FUGE,  PHILA1>ELPHIA. 

Number  of  children  at  the  commencement  of  the  year,  .     168 

Of  whom  there  were  110  girls,  58  boys, 168 

Number  received  during  the  year, 106 

Of  whom  there  were,  boys,  69 ;  girls,  37, 106 

Number  receiving  the  benefit  of  the  House, 274 

Number  discharged,  of  whom  69  were  boys,  and  44  girls,  1 13 
Number  of  escapes,  2 ;  deaths,  1, 3 

Total  discharged  during  the  year, 116 

Remaining  in  the  House,  of  whom  107  were  boys,  .  .  .  158 

The  nativity  of  those  received  during  the  year,  Americans,  79 

Of  the  remainder,  unknown,  except  foreigners, 11 

Of  the  Americans,  there  were  from  Philadelphia  county,  90 

From  six  other  counties  of  Pennsylvania, 9 

Returned,  having  escaped,  2 ;  having  been  indentured,  5,  7 
The  authority  by  which  committed  was  magisterial,  at 

courts,  12 ;  returned,  7, 19 

There  were  disposed  of,  by  indenture  to  farmers,  ....  16 
To  shoemakers,  12;   to  blacksmiths  and  storekeepers, 

each,  2, 16 

To  cabinet-makers  and  four  other  mechanics,  each,  1,    .  6 

Girb  to  housewifery, 23 

The  average  age  of  boys,  received  in  1844)  was  14^  years ; 
girls,  14  years. 

Of  the  boys  admitted  last  year, 69 

There  were  ignorant  of  the  alphabet, 18 

Those  who  could  read  a  little, 32 

Of  girls  admitted  last  year, 29 

There  were  ignorant  of  the  alphabet, 8 

There  were  who  could  read  a  little, 12 

Of  the  whole  number  of  boys  and  girls  discharged,  102, 
there  were  none  who  could  not  read. 

The  applications  for  apprentices  continue  numerous,  and  the 
committee  select  the  best  places. 

<<  DariDg  the  year,  many  of  the  fonner  pupils  visited  the  Hoine,  and  met 
with  a  heuty  welcome.  Among  them  was  one  who  was  placed  with  a  hiffhly- 
respectable  family  more  than  o  veara  aga  She  remains  in  the  same  ]^ace, 
thoQffh  she  has  been  free  more  tnan  4  years.  After  spendinif  a  few  days  at 
the  Kefuge,  she  returned  to  the  family  with  whom  she  had  so  long  resided, 
and  who  speak  of  her  in  the  highest  terms. 

**  A  manager,  on  a  visit  some  time  since  to  a  Sunday  school,  found  a  fbnner 
inmate  instructing  a  class,  and  was  infinmed  by  the  superintendent  that  the 
young  man  was  highly  respectable  and  industrious,  and  was  one  of  the  best 
teachers  in  the  school 
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<<  The  writer  of  a  letter,  recentlv  received,  tlftu  spealn  of  another  iBmate: 
'She  baa  been  a  moat  ezcelleiit  gin,  and  we  felt  towards  her  and  treated  her  as 
a  daughter.  She  has  continued  in  my  family  until  the  present  time,  although 
she  has  been  free  more  than  3  years.  She  is  a  member  of  the  church,  and 
attends  divine  service  every  Sabbath.  I  have  also  the  pleasure  to  infonn  you 
that  she  is  engaj;ed  to 'one  of  the  first  young  men  in  the  vicinity,  and  will  be 
manied  before  this  letter  reaches  you.  Her  intended  husband  is  a  professor 
of  reli^n,  and  the  owner  of  a  farm  in  the  neighborhood*  We  are,  of  couise, 
glad  to  see  her  doing  well ;  but  we  shall  feel  her  loss  as  that  of  a  cliild.' " 

<<The  managers  do  not  hold  the  expectation  that  reformation  can  be  accom- 
plished in  every  case ;  but  in  some  ot  these  cases,  where  their  exertions  have 
been  apparently  unsuccessful,  time  has  shown  that  they  have  not  been  entirely 
lost 

<<The  board  of  managere  urge  upon  parents  and  euardians,  as  well  as  upon 
magistrates,  the  importance  of  placing  in  the  Refuge  those  who  have  just 
entered  on  a  career  of  viee,  and  of  not  waiting  until  w3d  habits,  by  long  indul- 
gence, have  beocsne  in  a  great  degne  fix«d.* 

The  appendix  of  the  report  is  filled  with  tetters  and  brief 
extracts,  concerning  the  good  behavior  of  the  apprentices,  both 
boys  and  girls. 

The  treasurer's  report  shows,  on  the  credit  side,  |^20,808  99 ; 
and  on  the  debtor,  $20,568  39. 

The  sources  of  income  were,  fVom  labor  of  children,  $2,211  90 
Prom  county  commissioners,  for  legislative  appro- 
priation,      9,000  00 

From  state  treasurer, 4,000  00 

From  executors  of  Dr.  P.  A.  Blenden, 300  00 

From  life  and  annual  subscribers, 100  00 

From  money  loaned  on  interest, 3,000  00 

From  donation-box  in  House  of  Refuge, 11  96 

From  articles  sold, 24  00 

These  items,  with  the  balance  from  last  year's 

account,  amounting  to 2.161  13 

Make  up  the  whole  amount  of  receipts, $20,808  99 

The  expenditures  were,  for  provisions,  clothing,  fuel, 

salaries,  stationery,  and  repairs  to  buildings,  .  .  .  11,641  77 

Pennsylvania  Company,  on  account  of  mortgage,  •  4,000  00 

For  one  year's  interest  on         "        "        "           .  363  33 

Improvements, 628  69 

Collecting  commissions,  d^., 34  60 

Loans  on  interest, 4,000  00 

Balance  on  hand, 240  60 

Amount  of  disbursements, $20,808  99 

The  whole  number  of  children  received  into  the  House  of 
Refuge,  from  1828  to  1844  inclusive,  was  1796,  of  whom  656 
were  girls.  The  whole  number  apprenticed  is  not  stated,  nor 
the  proportion  of  apprentices  who  are  doing  well. 
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SUMMARY  OF  THE  HOUSES  OF  REFUGE. 

Total  number  of  children  and  youth  in  the  three  Houses 
in  Boston,  New  York,  and  Philadelphia, 608 

Whole  number  receiving  the  benefits  during  the  last 
year,  at  least • 900 

Whole  number  of  deaths  in  the  three  Houses^  during  the 
last  year,  out  of  an  average  of  at  least  500  children, 
only 6 

Whole  number  of  children  who  have  enjoyed  the  ben- 
efits of  this  blessed  charity  from  the  first,  in  New 
York  and  Philadelphia, 5378 

Whole  number  of  girls  who  have  received  the  benefits,  1563 

Whole  number  apprenticed  from  the  New  York  House 
alone, 3222 

Annual  expenses  of  the  three  Houses,  about  .  .  .  $30,000  00 

Or  annual  expense  of  each  child, 60  00 

This  sum,  however,  is  diminished  by  the  earnings  of  the 
children,  and  actual  receipts  for  the  same,  more  than  $10,000, 
or  more  than  one  third  of  the  expense  of  these  institutions, 
although  the  average  age  of  the  inmates  is  about  14  years.  In 
Boston  and  New  York,  colored  children,  as  well  as  white,  re- 
ceive the  benefits.  Not  so  in  Philadelphia.  Surely  they  need 
it  as  much. 


*» 


THE  FARM  SCHOOL  ON  THOMPSON'S  ISLAND. 

<*  On  Tuesday  we  accepted  an  invitation,  from  one  of  the  directon  <^  this 
institation,  to  visit  the  island,  and  be  present  at  an  examination  of  the  boys 
attached  to  the  institution.  We  accordingfly  stepped  on  board  the  well-known 
Hin^iam  steam-packet  Gfeneral  Lincoln,  and  in  a  few  moments  found  ourself, 
under  a  fnll  head  of  steam,  ploughing  our  way  through  the  water  toward  Thomp- 
son's Island.  This  was  the  6b.j  on  which  the  parents  and  friends  of  the  pupils 
at  the  island  were  allowed  to  visit  the  boys ;  and  there  were  many  who  availed 
themselves  of  this  opportunity,  and  on  board  the  boat  were  a  number  of  family 
groups,  consisting  of  an  anxious  mother,  and  some  happy-looking  children, 
anticipating  a  jo^nlil  meeting  with  a  son  or  a  brpther  ftom  whom  they  had  been 
separated  ror  weeks,  or  months. 

<*  Thompson's  Island  is  situated  in  the  harbor,  about  four  miles  from  Boston. 
It  contains  one  hundred  and  forty  acres  of  land,  a  considerable  portion  of 
i^ch  is  under  cultivation.    A  large  brick  edifice  has  been  erected  on  the 
highest  part  of  the  island,  which  serves  as  a  habitation  for  the  bovs  for  the 
superintendent,  matron,  and  instructor  of  the  school.    It  is  designed  and  ar- 
ranged in  a  manner  admirably  calculated  to  promote  the  health  and  comfort  of 
the  inmates,  and  commands  a  magnificent  prospect  of  the  whole  harbor  of 
Boston,  and  of  the  beautiful  villages  and  country  on  the  southern  shore.    *    * 
••••••••••        The  main  object  of 

the  institution  is  the  education  ond  reformation  of  boys,  who,  from  the  loss 

Oo 
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of  their  parents  or  other  causes,  are  exposed  to  extnorcliiiaiy  temptations,  and 
are  in  danger  of  becominjr  viciouB  and  dangerous,  or  useless  memoeri  of  soci- 
ety. The  pupils  are  received  at  an  early  age,  and  are  regularly  and  carefully 
instructed  in  their  moral  and  religious  duties,  and  in  the  elementary  knowledge 
usually  communicated  in  our  common  town  schools.  Thev  axe  employed  in  a 
regular  course  of  labor  suited  to  their  ages  and  strength,  and  instructed  in 
gardening,  agriculture,  or  such  usefld  arts  as  contribute  to  their  health  and 
suoport,  and  tend  at  the  same  time  to  form  in  them  habits  of  industry  and 
order,  and  prepare  them  to  earn  their  own  livelihood. 

**  When  we  reached  the  idand,  the  visitors  proceeded  up  the  gravel-walk  to 
the  institution,  and  found  the  boys  all  seated  in  the  school-room,  awaiting  the 
arrival  of  the  visitors.  They  numbered  sixty-seven,  all  told,  and  were  a  fine, 
healthy-lookinff  set  of  little  fellows,  as  one  will  meet  with  any  where  on  a  sum- 
mer's day.  Their  costume  was  remarkably  neat  and  appropriate ;  their  coun- 
tenances were  intelligent ;  sikI  they  looked  contented  and  happy.  They  were 
examined  by  the  superintendent,  Ar,  Morrison,  a  gentleman  admirably  quali- 
fied for  the  responsible  situation,  and  Deacon  Grati^  who  has  taken  a  deep  and 
constant  interest  in  this  institution  ever  since  it  was  established,  in  reading, 
spellinff,  geography,  writing,  &a,  and  the  result  was  highly  satisfactory.  In- 
deed, the  education  they  receive  at  tlus  institution,  and  the  habits  of  industij 
they  acouire,  and  the  moral  precepts  which  are  constantly  inculcated  on  their 
youthful  minds,  oualify  them,  when  they  leave  this  peaceful  and  comfortable 
abode,  and  minfle  in  the  busy  world,  to  become  useful  citizens,  reflecting 
honor  on  themselves  and  the  country  which  gave  them  birth. 

**  As  a  school  of  reform,  this  institution  is  deserving  of  the  favor  of  the  pub- 
lic ;  indeed,  similar  institutions  should  be  established  in  all  our  large  towns 
and  cities.  This  will  be  seen  from  the  following  extract  from  a  rejx^  of  the 
directors  of  the  institution,  describing  the  classes  of  boys  who  are  inmates  of 
that  establishment : — 

**  *  They  consist  of  truants  from  our  public  schools,  and  idlers  in  our  streets, 
and  on  our  wharves,  where  they  pass  a  laige  part  of  their  time  in  vagrancy. 
Some  of  them  are  orphans,  in  whom  little  interest  is  felt  by  the  poor  and  mis- 
erable connections,  on  whom  they  hang  as  a  heavy  burden.  Some  are  chil- 
dren of  widows,  whose  time  is  so  filled  with  labor  to  procure  a  mere  subostr 
ence,  that  their  sons,  still  more  than  their  dauriiteis,  are  unavoidably  neg- 
lected, and  at  an  early  age  become  unmanageable.  Some,  haviiig  lost  their 
mothers,  are  left  to  the  care  of  fathers,  whose  means  and  opportunities  for  do- 
mestic control  are  yet  less  effectual  than  those  of  widows.  Some  have  intem- 
perate or  profligate  parents,  and  suffer,  of  course,  from  the  disorder  and  misery 
to  which  they  were  bom.  And  some  are  children  of  the  is^orant,  inefficient, 
and  helpless,  who  seem,  almost  from  nature,  incapable  of  fulfilling  discreetly 
the  most  common  duties  of  life.  But  all  of  Uiem,  from  these  and  other  causes, 
are  daily  and  hourly  exposed  to  the  contagion  of  vice,  and  growing  up  in  idle 
aiid  pernicious  habits,  from  which,  perhaps,  a  few  may,  by  fortunate  circum- 
stances, be  reclaimed  before  they  arrive  at  manhood ;  while  by  far  the  greater 
part  will  be  hurried  to  an  early  death,  the  victims  of  intemperance  and  want, 
or  live  on  only  to  prey  upon  the  community,  fill  our  Alms-Houses  and  Prisons, 
and  increase  the  burdens  and  crimes  of  the  state.' 

**  Such,  says  the  repent,  are  the  situations  and  exposures  of  hundreds  of 
boys  in  our  city  at  tne  present  moment,  for  a  portion  of  whom  the  Farm 
School  affords  a  safe  and  appropriate  Asyluou  And  surely  the  requirements 
not  only  of  Christian  philanttuopy,  but  even  of  a  just  regiud  to  the  general 
welfare  of  the  city,  imperiously  demand  for  it  an  adequate  and  liberal  supoorL 
It  would  be  well  for  the  city,  and  for  the  happiness  of  many  individuals,  ir,  in- 
stead of  sixty-seven,  some  hundrtda  of  boys,  ^wing  up  in  idleness,  and  be- 
coming early  inducted  into  all  the  mysteries  of  vice,  could  oe  accommodated  and 
taken  care  of  at  the  Farm  School  on  Thompson's  Island." — MaxttntiU  JoumaL 
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IV.  — REFORMED  PRISONERS,  WITH  REFERENCE 

FOR  CHARACTER. 

A  valued  friend  of  this  Society,  and  one  of  its  long-tried  and 
liberal  patrons,  not  long  since  asked  the  secretary  how  many 
prisoners,  within  his  knowledge,  were  discharged  and  reformed. 
He  could  not  answer,  but  promised  a  chapter  in  this  Report, 
partly  in  answer  to  the  inquiry.  A  little  time,  and  but  a  little, 
has  been  taken  to  gather  up  authentic  information  concerning 
discharged  prisoners,  mostly  from  the  House  of  Correction  at 
Worcester,  the  House  of  Correction  at  South  Boston,  and  the 
State  Prison  at  Charlestown,  Massachusetts.  The  result  is  an 
alphabetical  list  of  about  160  individuals,  designated  by  the 
initials  of  their  names,  with  references  to  persons  who  have 
been  or  are  acquainted  with  their  character,  and  keeping  out 
of  view  their  specific  residence,  lest  the  feelings  of  honorable 
men,  and  thriving  and  respectable  families,  should  be  wounded 
by  pnblishing  the  names  of  persons  and  places.  The  history 
is  often  vastly  more  interesting  than  fiction  can  be. 

A. 

A.,  F.  W.  Sentence,  1  year  and  6  months  in  the  Sfass.  State 
Prison.  Discharged  August,  1830,  on  expiration  of  sentence. 
Has  been,  so  far  as  known,  since  his  discharge,  a  good  and 
usrful  citisen.  Reaideftt,  when  liai*  heard  fW>m,  in  Norfolk 
county,  Mass.  Reference,  Rev.  Javed  Curtis,  chaplain 
Mass.  State  Prison* 

A.,  G.  W.  Sentence,  3  years  and  2  months  in  the  Mass.  State 
Prison*  Pardoned  oot  March,  1S40:  Subsequent  conduct 
exemplary.  Resident  at  W.,  when  last  heard  fvom.  Refer- 
enee,  Rev.  J.  Curtis,  chaplain;  &c. 

A.,  J.  M.  Confined  4>r  1  year  and  9  months  in  the  Mass. 
State  Prison.  Discharged  by  pardon,  Dec,  1840.-  Has 
since,  so  far  as  known,  led  an  honest  and  useftil  life  at 
R*    Reference,  Rev.  Jared  Curtis^  chaptein,  A;d. 

A.,  A.  J.  Term  of  confinement,  4  yearsih  MI16&.  State  Prison. 
Disehai^ged  on  expiration  of  sent^nce^  March,  1841.  When 
last  heard  from,  was  ail  industrious  and  useflil  citizen  of  N. 
O.    Reference,  Rev.  J.  Curtis,  chaplain,  &c. 

A.,  L  M.  Sentence,  1  year' in  Mass.  State  Prison^  Temi' ex- 
pired Feb.,  1842.  Has  since  been  an  industrious  and  useful 
inhabitant  of  B.    Reference,  Rev.  J.  Curtis,  chaplain,  &c. 
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A.,  W.  Confined  5  years  in  the  Mass.  State  Prison.  Dis- 
charged Nov.,  1836,  by  expiration  of  sentence.  So  far  as 
l^ipwn,  ^inoe  discharge,  industrioys  and  usefal.  Residence, 
when  last  heard  froyn,  B.  Jlefeipmce,  Rev.  Jared  Curtis, 
chaplain,  &c. 

A.,  J.,  Jr.  Imprisoned  10  years  and  8  months  in  Mass.  Slate 
Prison.  Pardoned  and  discharged,  May,  1844 ;  since  which, 
has  been,  so  far  as  known,  industrious  and  useful.  Resi- 
dence in  Barnstable  county.  Reference,  Rev.  Jared  Curtis, 
chaplain,  ice, 

B. 

B.^  S.  D.  Confined  in  the  Mass.  State  Prison  8  years  a^d  4 
months.  Discharged  Sept.,  1834^  by  pardon.  Siqce  his 
discharge,  has  been,  so  far  s^  Jsnown^  an  industrious  and 
useful  citizen.  Resident,  when  last  heard  f^om,  ip  lUinpis. 
Reference,  Rev.  J^red  Curtis,  chc^plain,  ^c. 

B.,  C.  Committed  to  Mass.  State  Prison  for  2  years  wd  B 
months.  Pardoned  Feb.,  1837.  So  far  as  j^nowQ)  hsis 
since  led  an  exemplary  life  in  the  vicinity  of  Springfield. 
Reference,  Rev.  Jared  Curtis,  chaplain,  &c. 

B.,  J.  C,  aged  40  years,  was  committed  to  the  House  of  Cor- 
rection in  Worcester,  Sept.  ^,  1839.  Had  inherited  prop- 
erty, but  had  spent  it  all.  He  had  become  so  intemperate 
that  he  would  go  out  in  the  night  time,  without  dressing 
himself,  and  roam  about  alter  rum*  He  was  arrested  and 
oomniitted  for  6  months.  When  his  time  had  half  expired, 
be  made  an  unsuccessful  effort  to  get  out ;  but  his  application 
was  refused,  and  he  afterwards  told  the  jailer  that  it  would 
have  been  his  ruin  if  his  application  had  prevailed  at  that 
time.  His  longer  contiiiuanoe,  he  thought,  cuied  him. 
He  wept  home,  spent  most  of  the  time,  for  two  or  three 
jrears,  in  promoting  the  cAUse  of  temperaaea,  and  died.  Mr. 
Mathews,  the  jailer,  says  the  physicians  advised  him,  in  his 
last  sickness,  to  take  stimulating  drinks ;  but  he  had  rather 
die. 

B.,  E.  Sentence,  2  years  and  3  months  in  the  Mass.  State 
Prison.  Discharged,  by  pardon,  March,  1837.  Has  since 
lived  an  industrious  and  useful  life.  When  last  heard  from, 
resided  in  W.     Reference,  Rev.  J.  Curtis,  chaplain,  &c. 

0.,  J.  B.  Term  of  imprisonment,  2  years  and  1  month  in 
Mass.  State  Prisoq.  Pardoned  out  Dec.,  1842.  Since  his 
discharge,  so  far  as  known,  has  led  an  honest  and  useful  life. 
Resides  in  Ohio.  Reference,  Rev.  Jared  Curtis,  ohap- 
^in,  <&c. 
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B«,  N«  Confined  1  year  in  M&ss.  Stale  Prison.  Discharged, 
on  expiration  of  sentence,  Oct»,  1848 ;  since  which,  he  has 
been  industrions  and  usefnL  Resided,  when  last  heard 
from,  at  W.     Reference,  Reir.  J.  Cartis,  chaplain,  4&c. 

B.,  W.  Ui  Mass.  State  Prison  4  years  and  2  months.  Re- 
leased, by  order  of  conrt,  Nov.^  1843.  Has  since  pursued  au 
upright  course  of  life,  in  B.  Reference,  Rer.  J.  Curtis, 
cha]^ain,  &c. 

R,  L.  8.,  cabinet^makdr,  2  years  in  Mass.  State  I^rison.  Dis- 
chltrged,  on  expiration  of  sentence,  Oct.,  1843.  Has  been 
since  industrious  and  useful.  Liv^es  in  C.  Refei^nce,  Mr. 
Crown iushield,  and  Rev.  J.  Curtis,  chaplain,  &>c. 

B.,  p.  Confined  3  years  in  Mass.  State  Prison.  Discharged 
Miarch,  1844,  oa  expiration  of  sentence.  So  far  as  known, 
subsequent  course  exemplary.  Resides  at  B.  Reference 
to  the  chaplain. 

B.,  W.  y.  2  years  and  9  months  in  Mass.  State  Prison.  Par- 
doned and  discharged  March,  1844.  So  far  as  known^  has 
since  led  an  industrious  and  useful  life,  in  T.  Reference, 
Rev.  J.  Curtis,  chaplain,  &c 

C. 

C,  J.  R.  Sentence,  2  years  in  Mass.  Stat^  Pris<Mi.  Pardoned 
and  discharged  June,  1831.  Industrious  and  useful  citizen 
of  B.  References,  Rev.  Mr.  Lord,  Mariners'  Church,  and 
Rev.  Jared  Curtis,  chaplain,  &c. 

C,  E.  Confined  2  years  and  3  months  in  the  Mass.  State 
Prison.  Disifaarged  Sept.,  1833,  on  expiration  of  sentence. 
So  far  as  known,  an  industrious  and  useful  citisen.  Resi- 
dent, when  last  heard  from,  in  the  vicinity  of  B.  Refer- 
ence, Rev.  Jared  Curtis,  Chaplain,  &c. 

C,  E.  Confined  1  year  and  1  month  in  the  Mass.  State 
Prison.  Discharged  June,  1883,  by  pardon.  So  far  as 
known,  an  indtutrious  and  useful  citizen.  Resident,  when 
last  heard  from,  in  BarnstaUe  county. 

C,  A.  Confined  3  years  and  7  months  in  the  Mass.  State 
Prison.  Discharged  Oct.,  1836,  by  expiration  of  sentence. 
Since  discharge,  so  far  as  known,  an  industrious  and  useful 
eitizenj  Resided,  when  last  heavd  front,  in  B.  Reference, 
Rev.  Jared  Curtis,  chaplain,  &c. 

C,  J.  W.  18  monUiB  in  Mms.  State  Prison.  Pardoned  and 
discharged  April,  1838.  Has  since,  so  far  as  known,  been 
industrious  and  upright.  When  laet  heard  from,  resided  in 
O.     Reference,  Rev.  Jared  Curtis,  chaplain,  &c. 

Oa2 
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0«,  O.  L.  6  years  in  Mass.  State  Prison.  Pardoned  and  dis- 
chacged,  March,  1840.     Resided  in  N.     Dead. 

C.J  S.    Confined  5  years  and  1  month  in  Mass.  State  Prison 
Discharged,  by  pardon,  Dec,  1841.     Since  his  release,  has 
been  industrious  and  useful,  so  far  as  known.     When  last 
heard  from,   resided   in  A.,  Me*    Reference,   Rev.  Jared 
Curtis,  chaplain,  &c. 

C,  J.  Imprisoned  in  Mass.  State  Prison  3  years.  Discharged, 
on  expiration  of  sentence,  Oct,  1843.  So  far  as  known, 
has  been  an  industrious  and  useful  citizen  of  B.  Refer* 
enee,  Rev.  J.  Curtis,  chaplain,  &c* 

C,  al.  W.  C.  Confined  3  years  and  1  month.  Discharged,  Dec, 
1843,  on  expiration  of  sentence.  Has  since  been  industrious 
and  useful,  so  far  as  known.  When  last  heard  from,  resided 
in  C.     Reference,  Rev.  Jared  Curtis,  chaplain,  dec. 

D. 

D.,  W.  Confined  6  years  in  the  Mass.  State  Prison.  Dis* 
charged  April,  1834,  by  pardon.  So  far  as  known,  an  in^ 
dustrious  and  useful  citizen.  Resident,  when  last  heard 
from,  in  B.,  Mass.  Reference,  Rev.  Jared  Curtis,  chap- 
lain, dSLC. 

D.,  T.  Nurae  in  the  hoapitaL  27  years  in  Prison*  Re-* 
iference,  officers  in  Mass.  State  Prison. 

Was  in  one  of  the  Prisons  of  New  YoBk  for  stealing  ; 


so  says  the  representative  in  the  General  Court  firom 


The  cq)resentative  says  this  gentleman  stands,  politically, 
at  the  head  of  society  in  '  The  whig  banner  was 

presented  to  him  at  the  lart  election,  and  he  delivered  a 
speech  on  the  occasicm.  He  is  a  man  of  property,  supports 
his  family  handsomely,  and  practises  medicine.  He  received 
a  pardon,  on  the  petition  of  the  people  of  the  neighborhood 
of ,  where  he  was  bom. 

D.,  E.  Sentence,  3  years  to  the  Mass.  State  Prison.  Dis- 
charged June,  1831,  by  ex{Hration  of  sentence.  So  far  as 
known,  an  industrious  and  useful  citiasen.  Resident  in  Bris« 
tol  county,  Mass.,  when  last  heard  from.  Reference,  Rev. 
Jared  Curtis,  chaplain,  &c. 

D.,  B.  Sentence,  1  year  and  3  months  to  Mass.  State  Prison. 
Discharged  August,  1831,  on  expiration  of  sentence.  So  far 
as  known;  since  his  discharge,  an  industrious  and  useful 
citizen.  Residence,  when  last  heard  from,  P.,  R.  I.  Refer- 
ence, Rev.  Jared  Curtis,  chaplain,  &c. 

D.,  W.  Colored.  Confined  3  years  in  Mass.  State  Prison. 
Discharged,  on  expiration  of  sentence,  Aug.,  1843.     Has 
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since  been,  so  far  as  known,  an  industrious  and  useful  ciiiaeii 
of  R     Referem^e,  Rev.  J.  Curtis,  chapkan,  &e. 

D.,  W.  T.  Confined  2  years  in  Mass.  State  Prison.  Dis- 
charged)  June,  1838,  on  expiration  of  sentence.  Has  been, 
so  far  as  known,  an  industrious  and  useful  citizen.  Res- 
ident, when  last  beard  from,  in  P.,  R.  I.  Reference)  Rev. 
Jared  Curtis,  cfaafdain,  &c. 

D.,  J.  In  Prison  at  Oharlestown  4  years.  On  eicpiration  of 
sentence,  De^.,  1839,  was  discharged.  Became  a  good 
citizen.     While  he  lived,  resided  at  S.  B. 

D.,  E.  D.  3  years  in  Ma6s.  State  Prison.  Disch^gcfd  on  ex- 
piration of  itentence,  Oct.,  1839.  So  faerr  as  known,  has  sihce 
been  an  industrious  aod  useful  man.  When  last  heard  ftom, 
resided  at  A.,  Massv     R^ei^nce,  the  chaplain  of  the  Prison. 

D.,  H.  Confined  3  years  in  Mass.  State  Prison.  On  expia- 
tion of  sentence,  discharged,  Aug..,  1839.  Sabsequent  con* 
duct  believed  to  have  been  exemplary.  B.  Reference,  Rev. 
J.  Curtis,  chaplain,  i&e. 

D.,  P.  Imprisoned  3  years  at  Charlestown,  Mass.  Discharged 
on  expiration  of  sentence,  March,  1841.  So  far  as  known, 
he  is  industrious  and  upright.  iLesident  in  B.  Reference, 
Rev.  Jared  Curtis,  chaplain,  &c. 

D.,  L.  In  Mass.  State  Prison  3  years.  Pardoned  out  Oct., 
1842.  Since,  as  far  as  known,  a  good  citizen.  When  last 
heard  from,  was  at  W.  Reference,  Rev.  Jared  Cuttis, 
chaplain,  &e, 

E. 

E.,  Seminary,  T.,  N.  T.    Reference,  officers  of  Yale  College 

and  Louts  Dwight. 
E.,  C,  a  shoemaker  by  tmde.    Confined  in  Mass.  State  Prison 

3  years.     Discharged,  on  expiration  of  sentence,  Feb.,  1886. 

Has  since,  it   is  believed,  been  industrious  and  upright. 

Resident,  when  last  heard  from,  in  N.,  Conn.     Reference, 

Deacon  John  Sullivan,  Boston,  and  the  Rev.  J.  Curtis^. 

chaplain,  &c. 
E.,  H.     4  years  in  Mass.  State  Prison.     Pardoned  April,  1838. 

Industrious  and  exemplary,  so  far  as  known.     When  last 

heard  from,  was  at  S.,  Mass.     Reference,  Rev.  Jared  Curtis, 

chaplain,  &c. 
B.,  0.    Confined  8  years  and  8  months  in  Mass.  State  Prison. 

Pardoned  and  discharged  Jan.,  1841.     So  far  as  known,  has 

since  been  industrious  and  useful.     When  last  heard  from, 

resided  in  M.    Reference,  the  chaplain  of  the  Prisoh. 
4« 
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£.,  E*  ID  yours  io  Mass.  Slate  Prison.  Discharged,  on  expi- 
ration of  aentenee,  April,  1843,  Conduct  since  lelease, 
ao  far  as  known,  conunendable.  When  last  heard  frono^  was 
in  New  Hampshire.  Reference,  Rer.  Jared  Curtis,  chap- 
lain, d&c. 

K,  C.  In  Mass.  State  Prison  8  years  and  4  months.  Par- 
doned and  discharged  April,  1843.  Has,  so  far  as  known, 
been  industrious  and  useful  since  leaviag  prison.  Resided, 
when  last  heard  from,  in  B.  Reference,  Rer.  Jared  Curtis, 
chaplain,  ^lc. 

E*,  D.  P.  Confined  2  years  and  9  months  in  Maas.  State 
Prison.  Discharged,  by  paidon,  Jan*  1843.  Has  since  beeu 
upright  and  industrious,  so  fJEur  as  known.  When  last  heard 
from,  resided  at  L.,  Mass.  Refeienca,  Rev.  Jared  Curtis, 
chaplain.  &c. 

£.,  D.  In  Mass.  State  Prison  5  months.  Pardoned  Feb., 
1843.  So  far  as  known,  has  since  been  industrions  and 
useful.  Resided  in  Plymouth  county.  Reference,  Rev.  J. 
Curtis,  chaplain,  d^c. 

P. 

F.,  H.  Confined  4  years  and  4  months  in  Mass.  State  Prison 
Discharged,  by  pardon,  Sept.,  1842.  A  young  man  of  re* 
spectable  appeaxanoe.  Was  at  the  Prison  in  Charlestown,  on 
the  4th  of  March,  1845,  with  his  wife,  where  L.  D.  saw  him, 
and  the  officers  testified  to  his  good  character  and  former 
imprisonment.    Then  living  in  Charlestown. 

G. 

G.,  M.  A.    Portsmouth,  N.  H.    Reference  to  S.  E.  Coueai  Esq. 

G.,  S.  Sentence,  2  years.  Discharged  May,  1832,  on  ez* 
piration  of  seutence.  Resident,  when  last  beard  froip,  in 
I.,  Mass*  So  far  as  known,  an  industrious  and  useful  citizen. 
Reference,  Rev.  Jared  Curtis,  chaplain,  <bc. 

G.,  S.  S.  Confined  6  years  and  10  months  in  Mass.  State 
Prison.  Pardoned  March,  1841.  Industrious  wd  useful 
since  discharge,  so  far  as  known.  When  last  heard  from, 
was  in  Norfolk  county.  Referenoe,  Rev.  J.  Curtis,  chap- 
lain, &c. 

G.,  L.  6  years  in  Mass.  State  Prison.  Dischaiged,  on  expira- 
tion of  sentence,  Jan.,  1839.  Conduct  since,  commendable, 
as  far  as  known.  In  state  of  Maine,  when  last  heard  from. 
Reference,  Rev.  Jared  Curtis,  chaplain,  d^. 

G.,  N.  In  Mass.  State  Prison  20  months.  Released  by  pardon, 
Aug.,  1844.     When  last  heard  from,  lived  in  G.,  Mass. 
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So  far  as  known,  an  industiious  «nd  Hs^ul  man.  Refer* 
«nce,  Rev.  Jared  Cmttis,  cfaapiain,  d&o. 

H 

Hodges,  Jacob,  African  jonrant,  CSanatidai^Qq.  B.eferenee^  Mrs. 
Martin,  and  Rey.  Ansel  D.  Eddy. 

H.,  H.  W.,  Mass.  Reference  ^  the  citizens  of  tV.  Univer- 
sally knovn  as  highly  nspectable  and  useful. 

H.,  A.  Confined  3  years  and  2  months  in  the  Mass.  State 
Prison.  Dischai^ed,  by  pardon,  May,  1834.  Since  then  an 
industrious  and  useful  citizen*  Resident  in  B.  Reference, 
Rev.  Jaired  Qurtis,  chaplain,  Ac, 

H.,  E.  Imprisoned  16  months  at  Charleatown,  Mass.  Left 
on  expiration  of  sentence,  June,  1841.  So  fiur  as  known, 
has  since  been  industrious  and  useful.  When  last  heard 
from,  was  at  C,  Mass.  Reference,  Rev.  J.  Curtis,  chap- 
lain, &jc, 

H.,  8.  A.  ConfiDed  in  Mass.  IState  Prison  9  montha  Par- 
doned and  released,  March,  1841.  Has  since  proved  indus- 
trions  and  usefnl,  so  far  as  known.  When  last  heard  from, 
was  at  B.,  Mass.     Reference,  Rev.  J.  Curtis,  chaplain,  ^c. 

H.,  J.  H.,  by  trade  a  barber.  In  Mass.  State  Prison  6  years 
and  9  months.  Discharged,  by  pardon,  July,  1841.  Has 
sinee  sustained  a  good  character,  so  for  as  known.  When 
last  heard  from,  resided  in  B.  References,  Mr.  Charles 
Foster,  and  Rev.  Jared  Curtis,  chaplain,  &c. 

H.,  C.  T.    Confined  in  Mass.  State  Prison  3  years.     Was  dis- 
charged, on  expiration  of  sentence,  July,  1842.     So  far  as 
'  known,  his  course  has  since  been  one  of  industry  and  use- 
fulness.    When  last  heard  from,  was  at  S.    Reference,  Rev 
J.  Onrtis,  chaplain,  &c. 

H.,  F.      I  year  in  Charlastown  Prison.     Discharged,  Oct., 

1842,  on  expiration  of  sentence.  Subsequent  life  correct, 
as  far  as  known.  Residing  at  W.  when  la^t  heard  from. 
Reference,  Rev.  Jaied  Curtis,  chaplain,  &4^. 

H.,  W.  Impriaooed  in  Mass.  State  Prison  ^  years  and  9 
months.     Pardoned  and  discharged  from  confinement,  July, 

1843.  Since,  industrious  and  useful,  so  fsur  as  known. 
When  last  heard  from,  was  at  N.,  N.  H.  Reference,  Rev. 
J.  Curtis,  chaplain,  i&c. 

H.,  L.  •  Confined  in  Mass.  State  Prison  3  years  and  3  months. 
Discharged  by  pardon,  Jan.,  1843,  When  last  beard  from, 
was  at  L.,  Ihss.,  pursuing  aa  honest  and  industrious  life. 
Reference,  Rev.  J.  Curtis,  chaplain,  <&c. 
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H,,  R.  3  years  and  4  months  in  Mass.  State  Prison.  Par- 
doned Dec,  1843.  Industrious  and  upright,  so  fieur  as  known. 
Residence,  when  last  heard  from,  N.  Reference,  Rev.  J. 
Curtis,  chaplain,  6oc, 

H.,  G.  J.  Confined  6  years  and  3  months  in  Mass.  State  Prison. 
Pardoned  and  released  Feb.,  1844.  Upright  and  usefiil, 
since  discharge,  so  far  as  known.  When  last  heard  from, 
was  dwelling  in  d.,  Mass.  Reference,  Rev.  J.  Curtis,  chap- 
lain, &c. 

L 

L,  J.  D.  In  Mass.  State  Prison  2  years  and  9  moiidis.  Piu> 
doned  and  discharged,  March,  1841.  When  last  heard  fkrom, 
at  G.,  was  industrious,  upri^t,  and  useful.  Reference,  Rev. 
Jared  Curtis,  chaplain,  ^c. 

J. 

J.,  P.,  60  years  of  age,  from  B.,  Mass.  Committed  to  House 
of  Correction  at  Worcestefr,  for  %  months,  for  intemperance, 
April  28,  1841.  Discharged  27th  of  May,  1641,  by  Col. 
Lincoln  and  Gen.  Heard,  overseers,  because  he  was  a  man 
of  truth,  and  always  had  been,  and  they  were  convinced  he 
would  drink  no  more  intoxicating  drink.  He  was  a  man  of 
property,  had  two  farms,  and  60  head  of  cattle.  He  had 
had  2  wives,  and  brought  up  19  children.  He  was  a  hard- 
working man,  and  the  jailer  says  he  had  averaged  1  fiat  of 
rum  and  1  gallon  of  cider  per  day,  for  30  years.  He  cdgned 
the  pledge  when  he  left  the  House  of  Correction,  in  the 
presence  of  L.  D.,  and  he  has  never  violated  it.  He  was 
one  of  the  men  who  bovight  up  all  the  rum  in  B.  and 
had  it  burned  on  the  public  green,  at  a  temperance  cel- 
ebration. He  is  one  of  the  leading  men  in  the  town  in  the 
cause  of  temperance.  References,  Hon.  I.  W.  Lincoln  and 
Mr.  Mathews. 

J.,  H.  C.  Sentence,  1  year  and  10  months.  Discharged  May, 
1831,  on  expiration  of  sentence.  Has  be^i,  since  his  dis- 
charge,  so  far  as  known,  an  industrious  and  useful  citizen. 
Resident,  when  last  heard  from,  in  N.,  Mass.  Reference, 
Rev.  Jared  Curtis,  chaplain,  Ac. 

J.,  A.  L.  1  year  and  6  months  in  State  Prison. at  Charies- 
town.  Discharged  by  pardon  Oct.,  1840.  So  far  as  known, 
has  since  been  industrious  and  useful.  Living  in  C, 
when  last  heard  from.  Reference,  Rev.  J.  Curtis,  chap- 
lain, Sec. 
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J.,  S.  Confined  in  Maas.  State  Prison  6  years  and  3  months. 
Pardoned  and  released  Mamh,  1844.  His  subsequent  life 
exemplary,  so  far  as  known.  When  last  heard  from,  was  in 
B.     Reference,  Rev.  J.  Curtis,  chaplain,  dx. 

K.)  J.  H.,  from  W.,  aged  36.  Committed  to  Honse  of 
Correction,  16th  of  August,  1832.  Discharged,  Oct.  1, 1832, 
by  pardon  from  the  overseers,  for  cause.  A^un  oommitted  in 
1834,  and  remained  till  his  time  expired.  Again  committed 
in  1834,  and  again  remained  till  his  time  expired,  in  183i. 
He  was  then  employed,  after  his  discharge,  as  a  turnkey. 
He  was  faithful  and  good.  Then  be  olHained  a  situation 
as  clerk  in  a  store,  and  continued  in  that  kind  of  employ- 
ment, well  esteemed,  till  he  was  engaged  at    ,  in 

,  as  superintendent  of  the  business.     He  has  a  family 

of  his  own,  very  respectable  and  well  brought  up.  He  has 
a  place  of  trust  in  the  church,  lives  an  exemplary  life,  and 
is  a  very  useful  citizen.    Reference,  keeper  of  the  Prison. 

K.,  W.  O.  Confined  in  Mass.  State  Prison  7  years.  Was 
discharged,  on  expiration  of  sentence,  Sept.,  1841.  Since, 
industrious,  and  of  correct  deportment,  -so  far  as  known. 
When  last  heard  from,  was  in  Norfolk  county.  Reference, 
Rev.  Jared  Curtis,  chaplain,  ^c. 

K.,  L.  In  Prison  at  Charlestown  1  year.  On  expiration  of 
sentence,  April,  1841,  dieeharged.  When  last  beard  from, 
resided  in  H.  An  industrious  man.  Reference,  Rev.  J. 
Curtis,  chaplain,  6cc. 

K.,  G.  1  year  in  confinement  in  Mass.  State  Prison.  Dis* 
chained,  on  expiration  of  sentence,  April,  1841.  Liv«s  in 
H.  lodttstrious  and  useful,  so  far  as  known.  Reference, 
Rev.  J.  Curtis,  chaplain,  d^c. 

K.,  J.  Confined  7  years.  Diachatged  Sept.,  1643,  on  expira* 
tion  of  sentence.  Has  since,  so  far  as  known,  lived  in 
H.,  Mass.  An  industrious  and  useful  man.  Reference,  Rev. 
Jared  Curtis,  chaplain,  6lc. 


L.,  W.  Committed  to  the  State  Prison  for  stealing,  for  3 
years.  Discha^ed,  at  the  expiration  of  2  years,  by  pardon, 
March,  1831.  Has  been  in  the  employment  of  Mr.  C, 
in  the  manufacture  of  ladies'  shoes,  8  years.  Supports  his 
family  honorably,  and  is  very  conscientious ;  jealous  of 
himself,  in  regard  to  truth,  honesty,  and  honor,  and  will  not 
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sufler  his  good  name  to  lie  under  any  snspicion,  if  he  cati 
avoid  it.  Formerly  kt  A.  Reference,  Hon.  Gharles  Choate, 
of  South  Reading. 

M. 

M'N.,  F.  Confined  1  year  in  tl^e  Mass.  State  Prison.  Dis- 
charged, May,  1833,  on  expiration  of  sentence.  So  fkr  as 
known,  an  industrious  and  useful  citizen.  Resident,  when 
last  heard  from,  in  Barnstable  county.  Mass*  Reference, 
Rev.  Jared  Curtis,  chaplain,  d^c. 

M.,  G.  G.  In  Mass.  State  Prisdn  I  year  and  6  months.  Par- 
doned and  discharged  Dec.,  1837.  An  industrious  and  use- 
ful man,  since  leaving  Prison,  so  far  as  known.  When  last 
heard  from,  was  at  A.,  in  Mass.  Reference,  Rev.  J.  Curtis, 
chaplain,  &c, 

M.,  F.  Term  of  confinelnent,  3  years  and  1  month.  Dis- 
charged, by  pardon,  July,  1840.  So  far  as  known,  has  since 
been  industrious  and  exemplary.  When  last  heard  from, 
was  in  N.     Reference,  Rev.  Jared. Curtis,  chaplain,  &c* 

M.,  D.  9  years  in  Prison.  Oct.,  1841,  discharged,  -on  estpira- 
tioB  of  sentence.  When  last  heard  from,  resident  in  Hamp- 
den county.  An  industrious  and  usefal  man,  so  fer  as 
known.     Reference,  Rev.  J.  Curtis,  chaplain,  Ac. 

M.,  J.  Confined  3  years  in  Mass.  State  Prison.  Oct.,  1843, 
was  discharged  on  expiration  of  his  sentence.  Subsequent 
life  commendable,  so  far  as  known.  Resides  in  0.  Refer- 
ence, Rev.  J.  Curtis,  chaplain,  die. 

N. 

N.,  A.  In  Maine.  A  man  of  property.  Worked  for  Richards 
&>  NeWcomb  7  years,  and  accumulated,  during  that  time, 
$1200  or  $1400,  with  which  he  bought  a  farm.  Refer- 
ence, Hon.  Bir.  Richards,  of  the  Senate  of  Mass. 

N.,  C.  Minister  in  Methodist  JBpiscopal  Church.  Reference, 
L.  D. 

O. 

O.,  Mrs.,  wife  of  J.  O.,  Boston.  Reformed  in  the  House  of 
Correction  at  South  Boston,  about  5  years  since.  Tisited  by 
L.  D.,  in  1845,  who  learned  from  her  husband  her  good 
character  and  behavior,  her  usefulness  and  piety.  Refer- 
ence^  Rev.  N.  A.,  pastor  of  Essex  Street  church,  Boston. 

O.,  H.  G.  Confined  in  Mass.  State  Prison  7  years.  Dis- 
charged, on  expiration  of  sentence,  Jan.,  1844.    Subsequent 
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deportment  correct,  so  far  as  known.    In  B.,  when  last  heard 
from.     Reference,  Rev.  J.  Curtis,  chaplaio,  <&c. 

P. 

P.,  M.  O.  Confined  in  Mass.  State  Prison  2  years  and  7 
months.  Discharged,  Aug.  1835,  by  pardon.  So  far  as 
known,  since  discharge,  industrious  and  useful.  Residence, 
when  last  heard  from,  B.,  Mass.  Reference,  Rev.  Jared 
Curtis,  chaplain,  &c. 

P.,  M.  In  Mass.  State  Prison  12  years.  Pardoned  and  dis- 
chained  Jan.,  1837.  Formerly  at  L.  Respectable  while 
he  lived. 

P.,  W.  Imprisoned  at  Charlestown,  Mass.,  13  years.  Dis- 
charged, by  pardon,  Jan.,  1838.  Since  then,  so  far  as  known, 
industrious  and  useful.  At  L.,  when  last  heard  fron^.  Ref- 
erence, Rev.  J.  Curtis,  chaplain,  &c. 

P.,  D.  2  years  and  3  months  in  Mass.  State  Prison.  Par- 
doned Jan.,  1838.  When  last  heard  from,  was  at  R.  ; 
useful  and  upright,  so  far  as  known.  Reference,  Rev.  J. 
Curtis,  chaplain,  &c. 

P.,  T.,  Jr.  Confined  in  Mass.  State  Prison  6  years  and  7 
months.  Discharged,  by  pardon,  Sept.,  1842.  Has  since 
been  industrious  and  useful,  so  far  as  known,  in  C,  111. 
Reference,  Rev.  Jared  Curtis,  chaplain,  &c. 

P.,  T.  In  confinement  5  years  in  Mass.  State  Prison.  Was 
discharged  Feb.,  1842,  on  expiration  of  sentence.  Indus- 
trious and  useful,  so  far  as  known.  When  last  heard  from, 
was  at  Long  Island  or  New  York.  Reference,  Rev.  J. 
Curtis,  chaplain,  &c. 

P.,  O.  In  Mass.  State  Prison  4  years.  Discharged,  on  expira- 
tion of  sentence,  Dec,  1842.  Has  been,  so  far  as  known, 
since  his  discharge,  industrious  and  useful.  When  last 
heaid  from,  was  in  B.  or  vicinity.  Reference,  Rev.  J.  Curtis, 
chaplain,  &c. 

P.,  J.  Confined  11  years  in  Mass.  State  Prison.  Discharged, 
by  expiration  of  saitence,  May,  1843.  Since  then,  conduct 
believed  to  be  upright.  When  last  heard  from,  resident  at 
B.     Reference,  Rev.  J.  Curtis,  chaplain,  &c. 

P.,  C.  In  Mass.  State  Prison  3  years  and  6  months.  Pardoned 
July,  1844  When  last  heard  from,  was  at  G.,  Mass., 
and,  so  far  as  known,  is  habitually  industrious  and  useful. 
Reference,  Rei^.  J.  Curtis,  chaplain,  &c. 

P.,  C.  In  Mass.  State  Prison  2  years.  Discharged,  on  expira- 
tion of  sentence,  May,  1844.     Subsequent  conduct,  so  far 

Pp 
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as  known,  commendable.    Residenoe,  when  lait  faeud  ftomi 
in  B.     Reference,  Rer.  Jared  Curtis,  chaplain,  66C. 

R. 

R.,  colored  man*  Sentence  commuted.  Exemplary  and  use» 
fiih     Reference,  Governor  Brigg&  and  Mr.  Bemis. 

R.,  machinist,  Aiidover,  Mass.     Reference,  W.  S.  Eustis,  Jf. 

R.,  R.,  barber,  Portland,  Me.  Reference,  his  widow,  and 
L.  D. 

R.,  E.  D.  Confined  3  years  and  9  months,  in  Mass.  State 
Prison.  .  Discharged,  by  pardon,  Maoch,  1840*  Has  since 
been  industrious  and  useful,  so  far  as  known.  When  last 
heard  from,  resided  in  W.  Reference,  Rev.  J.  Curtis,  chap> 
lain,  d&c. 

R.,  W.,  colored  man.  Sentence,  12  years.  Pardoned  and 
discharged  Sept.,  1844.  Conduct  since,  circumspect,  so  far 
as  known.  When  last  heard  from,  in  B.  Reference,  Rev. 
Jared  Curtis,  chaplain,  &c. 

S. 

S.,  H.  Confined  in  Mass.  State  Prison  2  years.  Discharged 
April,  1835,  by  expiration  of  sentence.  So  far  as  known, 
since  discharged,  an  industrious  and  useful  citizen.  Resi- 
dence, when  last  heard  from,  N.,  Maas.  Reference,  Rev. 
J.  Curtis,  chaplain,  &c. 

S.,  W.  In  Mass.  State  Prison  2  years  and  3  months.  Was 
pardoned  and  discharged  March,  1837.  When  last  heard 
from,  in  Plymouth  county.  Industrious  and  useful,  so  far 
as  known.     Reference,  Rev.  J.  Curtis,  chaplain,  d&c. 

S.,  L  Period  of  confinement,  3  years  and  5  months.  Die* 
charged,  by  pardon,  March,  1887.  In  Plymouth  county, 
when  last  heard  from ;  and,  so  far  as  known,  is  industrious 
and  useful.     Reference,  Rev.  Jared  Curtis,  chaplain,  4cc. 

S.,  E.  3  years  in  Mass.  State  Prison.  Discharged,  on  ex- 
piration of  sentence,  June,  1839.  Conduct  nnce  discharge, 
commendable,  so  far  as  known.  When  last  heard  from, 
resided  in  B.     Reference,  Rev.  J.  Curtis,  chaplain,  &c. 

S.,  R.  Confined  2  years  and  4  months  in  Mass.  State  Prison. 
Pardoned  and  discharged  Dec.,  1842.  An  industrious  and 
useful  citizen,  so  far  as  known.  When  last  heard  from,  was 
at  W.,  Mass.     Reference,  Rev.  J.  Curtis,  chaplain,  d&c. 

S.,  G.  H.  Mate  in  P.  line  of  packets.  Very  respectable. 
Reference,  Peter  Hobert,  Jr.,  Avery  Place. 

S.,  J.,  aged  51,  committed  to  the  House  of  Correction,  at  Wor- 
cester, Dec.  28,  1839.     Discharged  April  7,  1840;   sen- 
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tence,  6  mdnths.  Peufdoned.  Had  been  in  the  House  twice 
before.  A  tailor  by  trade ;  had  5  children  ;  an  Irishman  by 
birth.  He  was  miserably  poor ;  married  a  native  American, 
and  did  not  support  his  family.  Her  relatives  would  do 
nothing  to  supfiort  the  family  unless  she  would  abandon 
her  hufiimtid.  This  she  woald  tlot  ilo^  The  jailer  sent  her 
moat,  meal,  batter,  cheese,  and  wood,  to  keep  the  family 
alive  while  he  was  in  Prison.  Sitide  bis  discharge,  he  has 
pmofaased  a  tot  6f  land  in  W.,  built  a  small  but  conve- 
nient house.  Which  id  painted,  fhmished  with  blinds,  anti 
paid  foil**  He  is  nom  temperate,  supports  bis  family  by  his 
industry,' has  oflfered' to  pay  Mr.  Mathews,  the  jailer,  for  what 
he  did  for  the  family  when  he  was  in  Prison ;  but  the  benev^' 
dent  jtilet  told  bhn  hib  Would  never  take  a  cent  so  long  as 
he  behaved  well.    Mr.  Mathews,  the  jailer,  went  to  hisr 

,  biolhet««ii-hnir,  wiien  he  "lAnis  in  Prison,  to  get  him  to  sign  a 
petition  for  his  pardon.  He  mpliedj  that  he  would  sign  dne 
to  have  him  confined  tn  life,  itoferetice,  Hon.  John  W. 
Lincoln  and  Mr.  Mathews. 

&,  J.  Oonfin^d  &  years  in  the  Mass.  State  Prison.  Dis- 
charged Nov.,  1833,  by  pardon.  So  far  as  known,  an  in-^ 
dostrious  and  usefel  eititten.^  Resident,  when  last  heard 
from,  in  the  state  of  Maine.  Reference^  Rev.  Jared  Curtis, 
chapiani,  ^« 

S.,  A.  Confined  4  years  in  the  Mass.  State  Prison.  Dis^ 
chargod  April,^  1814^  bf  panfon.  So  Aer  as  known  since 
discharge,  industrious  and  useful.  Residence,  when  last 
keard  faMDy  H.,  tbm.  Rdferenc^^  Rev<  Jored  Curtis,  chap; 
lain,  d&c. 

S.,  O.  Confined  B  yeeis  in  Mate.  Svate  Prison.  DS^charged, 
on  expiration  of  sentence,  Aug.,  184^.-  Has  sineo  been  in-- 
dttstriona .  and  usribl^so  flar^as-  kiiowm  When'  last  heard 
firom,  resided  in  B.  Reference,  Revv  J«o*d  Olirtto,  cliaj)- 
laiii«  Aci 

T. 

T.,  M.  Sentence,  6  yearn  mA-  8  moathb  inrMsM  State  Fristtn. 
Discb^gpdJan.,  1882,  bp  p»rdon<.  Sbf&i>^  krv^wft,  an  in- 
dustrious and  useful  ciU^W*  Besid^tteti^wiifn  last  heard 
from,  A.  or  C,  Berkshire  county,  Mass.  Reference,  Rev. 
Jared  Curtis,  chaplain,  &^. 

T.,  A*  Coofi^^  6  yeiw.  Discharged,  on  expiratiftapf  sen^. 
teQp0,.Ji^n.,  1^36.     ln(3UistrA<ww  an4  useful  sin^se  then^.so  far 

*  He  hat  alifo  purchased  a  pie^e  of  land  from  Uie  tovii,^m  additipn  to  the 
temer  bt,  and  flieftat  payinent  became  di«e  <m  ther  let  of  April,  1815. 
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as  known^     When  last  I^Qard  from,  resided  in  vicinity  of 
jL.     Reference,  ]R.ev.  J.  Curtis,  chaplain,  &fC. 

V. 

■ 

1.  Name  untold.  Pardoned.  Maas.  State  Prison.  Resi- 
depee,  A.     Reference,  Mr.  B»lger,  representative  from  Adams. 

2.  Untcrfd.  Pardoned.  Mass.  State  Prison.  Residence,  J., 
Mass.    Reference,  Mr.  Jenks,  Jr.  - 

3.  Untold.  Pardoned.  Mass.  State  Prison.  Residence, 
Andover.    Reference,  Hon;  Mr.  Choate,  Senate  of  Mkss. 

4.  Untold.  Tailor.  House  of  Correction,  Soutii  Bbston. 
Residence,  Boston,  W.  Streel.  Reference,  L.  D.  and  his  father, 
J.  W.  ' 

6.  Untold.  Farmer.  House  of  Oorsection  at  Worcester. 
Reference^  Barre.   . 

6.  Untold.  Chambermaid.  Residence,  Hartford,  Conn. 
Reference,  matrons  at  the  Refuge. 

7.  Untold.  Young  man.  Residence,  New  York  city. 
Reference,  Capt.  Robbins. 

8.  Untold.*  Residence,  Berkley,  Mass;  Refereiice,  S. 
French,  rep.  1836. 

9.  Untold.*  Residence,  Andover,  Mass.  Reference,  Hon. 
Amos  Abbot.    1886. 

10.  Untold,*  Residence,  Andover,  Mass.  Reference,  Hon. 
Amos  Abbot.     1836. 

11.  Untold.*  Residence,  Pitchbuig,  Mass.  Referenee,  J. 
Putnam,  rep.   1836. 

12.  Untold.*  Residence,  Brimfield,  Maas.  Reference,  John 
Foster,  rep.  1836. 

13.  Untold.*  Residence,  Leominster,  Mass.  Reference,- 
Garter  Gates,  rep.  1836. 

,  14.  Untold.*    Residence,  Boylston,  Mass.    Reference,  Rns* 
«ell  Moon,  rep.  1836. 

15.  Untoldt*  Residence,  Watertown,  Mass.  Refeience,  J. 
Robbins,  rep.  1836. 

16.  Untold.*  Residence,  Granville,  Mass.  Reference,  Alf. 
Bancroft  and  Dennison  Parsons,  reps.  1836. 

17.  Untold.*  Residence,  GranvHIe,  Mass.  Aeference,  Alf. 
Bancroft  and  Dennison  Parsons,  feps.  1836. 

•  ■ 

v.,  G.     Confined  2  years  and  3'  months  in  the  Mass.  State 
Prison*      Discharged,  by  pardon,  Mak*ch,  1836.    So  far  as 

*  £Ie?eDt]^  Report  of  Pnvoa  Dwcipline  3ociet./,  p^^  SO. 
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kaowB,  since  discHdrge/  ub  indxistriouB  aitd  useful  ciiize^. 
ReiBidence,  -vrbeti  last  heard  from,'Cl.,  Mass.     Reference, 

Rev*  inted  Ourds,  ehapkun,  d&c.     '  ^ 

,    ••  • 

W.,  J.  Confined  in  Mkss«  Stelte  Prison  2  yeirs.  HaiMfcart- 
man,  Dlschai^ged,  on  expiration  of  sentence,  April,  1881. 
Subsequent  conduct  exemplaryr  bo  far  aa  knoWh.  When 
last  heard  irom,  was  in  B.  Reference,  Rer.  J.  Culrtis,  (Chap- 
lain, &4.  :  '  • 

W.,  E.  5  years  in  Mass.  State  Prison  at  ChatiestoWn.'  •  t5is^ 
charged,  on  expiration  of  sentence,  Oct.,  1839.  Industrious 
and  useful,  so  far  as  known.  In  B.,  when  last  heard  from. 
Referenee,  Rjbv.  Jored  Curtis,  chaplain,  &c.-  '  .  ' 

W^  F.  G.  2  years  .^ad  3  months  iaMaas^  State  Priscw.  Par- 
doned and  disobacgfed  Doc,  1840. '  Of  correct  <deporttxiet)t, 
since  discharged,  so  for  as  known.  .At  N..  0.;i'Wheii  iast 
heard  from.      Reference,  Rev.  Jared  Curtis,  chaplain,  &c. 

W.,  S.  Confined  4  years  and  4  months  in  Mass,  State  Prison. 
Pardoned  and  discharged  May,  1842.  Industrious  and  up- 
right, so  far  as  known.  When  last  heard  from,  was  fesidt^f 
in  A.,  Mass.    Reference,  Rev.  Jaied  Curtis;  chaplain,  &c,' 

W.,  G.  C.  Imprisoned  2  years  and  1  month  in  Mass.  Siqte 
Prison.  Pardpned  out  Jan.,  1841.  When  last .  heard  from, 
was  at  N.,  pui*suing  an  industrious  life,  so  far  as  known. 
Reference,  Rev.  J.  Curtis,  chaplain,  &c. 

W.,  matron  of  Temporary  Refuge.  Reference,  Jjlisses  Fellows,, 
446  Washington  Street,;  al^o,  L»  D. 

W.,  C,  merchant,  represeiilaiive  fitom  B.  Reference,  citizens 
of  B.,  and  Moses  Grant. 

W.,  O.  B.,  a  native  of  W.,  where  he  lives.  Married  after 
he  left  the  Prison  at  Charlestown;  has  several  children; 
supports  his  family ;  sustains  a  good  character,  and  always 
has  sustained  a  good  character  since  he  left  the  Prison. 
Reference,  Hon.  John  W.  Lincoln. 

W.,  N.,  aged  49  years,  from  H.,  Mass.  Committed  to  the 
House  of  Correction  in  Worcester,  Aug.  19, 1840.  Discharged 
Oct.  24,  1840,  by  pardon  from  the  overseers,  under  the  im- 
pression that  the  imprisonment  had  had  the  desired  effect. 
He  signed  the  pledge  on  leaving  the  Prison.  The  jailer  says 
he  has  always  been  faithful  in  keeping  it,  and  has  become  a 
very  useful  man.  He  is  a  man  of  property,  worth  from 
4  to  $5000.  Reference,  Hon.  John  W.  Lincoln  and  Mr. 
Mathews. 
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W.)  J.,  of  W,,  ag^  66.  Commilled  to  House  of  Coneetioa  in 
Worcester,  May  2S,  1841,  for  inteAipeiance.  Discharged  July 
10, 1841,  by  pardoD.  He  had  beenaseleotiiiaiL.  Shortly  alter 
he  was  committed,  the  selectmen  and  others  came  forward, 
and  were  very  anxious  to  have  him  discharged.  The  over- 
seers refused^  for  cause*  When  he  was  discharged,  he 
thanked  the  ovoseers  for  not  diachargiag  him  before.  He 
signed  the  temperance  pledge  when  he  was  diftobaiged)  and 
common  report  says  he  has  always  kept  it.  He  is  a  man 
of  property,  and  a  good  citizen.  Reference,  Hixi.  John 
W.  Lincoln  and  Mr.  Mathews. 

Y.,  J.  Confined  7  years  in  Mass.  State  Prison!  Discharged, 
on  e:q>iration  of  sentence)  March,  1844.     When  last  heard 

.  from,  resided  in  P.,  Me.  8o  far  as  known,  an  industrious 
and  useful  man.    Reference,  Rev.  Jared  Curtis,  chaplain,  &c. 

The  chaplain  of  the  Massachusetts  State  Prison  says,  — 

M  It  is  fairiy  to  be  presumed,  that  very  many  who  go  from  this  Prison  into 
dUSbrettA  mits  of  liie  countiy,  and  ef  whom  we  receive  no  infbrmatioo,  are 
d<HQff  weU.  The  character  tbej  austaiiied  wliile  in  Prison  wiH  wanant  this 
conclusion. 

*<  Tn  regard  to  the  foregoing  list,  [that  part  of  it  which  relates  to  penions 
discharged  flnom  the  Massachusetts  Prison,]  with  many  I  have  had  i^ersonal 
SAqnaintanGe  since  their  dischaiga  la  respect  to  most  of  the  othen,  I  have 
received  information  from  penons  either  pexaoBaUy  acquainted  with  tfaeni^  or 
living  in  their  vicinity.  In  regard  to  numoexs^  I  have  heard  nothing  very  n^ 
oent^,  and  some  of  them  may  have  ran  into  vice  and  crime,  who  for  a.  time 
ffave  fau-  promise  of  a  different  course.  I  cannot  thereibre  vouch  fbr  its  per- 
&ct  accucacy  at  tiiis  tikne."  .  Dated  March,  IbStfk 
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v.— AN    ABSTRACT    OP    PROFpSSOR    MITTER- 
MAIER'S  REVIEW  ON  PRISON  DISCIPLINE. 


it    w    A«r      »»«.r.^».««,    *> 


TRANSU^TBO   FROM     THK   QEBUAV,   FOE  TUB    *'  LAW   KBPOftTKa/'    AND 

C<»NDBN8flD   PROM   THAT   WORK. 

I 

Aa  MridgmtrU  qf  an  Mide  on  Peniitntiary  Lnprovtmenl  in  Europe  and 
JVbHA  JbnaiMy  hy  ProfisBor  MiUenuner^  o/"  Heiddbvg. 

We  fegtet  thut  we  cumot  aDBoaaee  the  yteirs  in  regard  to  the  most  ap-, 
proprtate  system  of  Piison  dftBcipiine  ae  yet  settled  Efen  tiiose  who  revise 
DGBBal  codesy  or  who  deliberate  upon  them,  are  not  clear  amcMig  themselves, 
but  prtmose  punishments  which  h^TO  an  entirely  difiereot  s||fnifl(SLtion,  accord- 
ing as  tne  system  oTabsoluU  uo^oiton,  —  that  hardofort  in  use,  —  or  the  Geneva 
plan,  is  taken  for  a  basis. 

We  would  first  make  our  readers  acquaintod  with  the  eontents  of  pablica- 
tions  on  Prisons,  collected  einoe  1838,  and  then  make  some  deductions 
from  them. 

The  meet  valnableintelligeDce  ootnes  from  the  English  Prison  ' 
inspectors,  who  make  a  lepert  every  year,  in  regard  to  their  ez-   ^^^^  p^^ 
penence  upon  the  efficacv  of  the  laws,  and  offer  soggBBtions  iu^eton."*^. 
for  their  improvement    The  views  of  the  inepeetor-genend,  Mr. 
Ciawford,  especially  deserve  attention 

In  the  second  report,  1637,  thfe  inepectras  ezpieas  a  prefer-'  Mr.  crawfoid 
ence  for  the  soUUvy  qrstem,  thatef  absolnte  isolation,  by  day  and  '^^'  "^  ^ 
night,  over  the  nletU  ^tem,  which  enjoinB  the  strictest  suence 
npon  the  convicts.    We  consider  as  important  the  ophuon  of  the 
governor  of  the  Coidbathfields  House  of  Correctien,  on  the  eflects 
of  the  silent  system  introduced  there  once  1834.    He  complains 
of  the  difficulty  of  finding  suitable  sub-overaeers,  and  of  the  ne- 
cessity of  inflicting  frequent  punishment  for  breaches  of  disci- 
pline.   In  the  second  part  of  the  second  report,  Mr.  Wiliiam,   Mr.    waiitm 
the  inspector-general  of  the  northern  and  eastern  district,  de-   ^SS^     *^ 
clares  himseli  in  favor  of  the  silent  system,  which  he  thinks 
easily  administered. 

The  third  report  of  the  general  inspectors,  Messrs.  Crawford  Third    nport 
and  Russel,  for  1^  still  defends  the  sjrsfiem  of  absolute  isoia-  ^^^^^  ^^^ 
tion,  and  attempts  to  answer  the  objections  made  against  this  ton. 
system,  especially  the  hinderance  to  religious  instruction  it  pre- 
sents, (the  refutation  of  which  appears  to  us  very  unsatisfactory.) 

The  fourth  report,  for  the  year  1839,  contains  an  accurate  Fourth,  report 
description  of  the  Penitentiary  of  Millbank.    The  reports  of  the   p^i^"  |;'«,i'j! 
officers  show  that  the  stricter  system  has  had  many  good  effects,   tor«!^'      "''*'^ 
thou^  much  is  yet  left  to  be  wished  for.    It  appears,  from  the 
table,  that  they  are  often  compeUed  to  inflict  disciplinary  pumshmenta  upon 
prisoners.    The  same  remark  applies  to  convicts  in  other  Prisons. 

To  this  report  is  appended  a  very  minnte  catalogue  of  all  the  prisoners  in 
England,  and  a  table  of  the  relapsed  oflenders. 

Juoemk  Offenders, 
Men, 14,638  J  a"  r  Boys, 11,444  j  12  years  old  and  young- 
Women,  ....    6^237 C  ^)Girls, 2,156 C er,  103J ;  overl2yeara 

Whole  number,  20,875)  ^C  Whole  numberv  13^ Sand  under  14,  2075. 
6* 
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The  tfaird  report^  by  the  iDBpector-geneial  on  the  southern  and 
^^^  western  district,  Mr.  Hawkins,  opposes,  the  soUtaxy  mtem,  and 

Mr.HUiMer»  shows  its  disadvmntag]es.  On  the  other  handy  B(r.  Hill,  the  in* 
tooialfeo.  '  '  spector-general  of  die  Scotch  Prisons,  declares  liiniself  in  fkvix 
of  the  ^ritem  <€  tsoMi^tL 

In  France,  there  lUso  exists  a'gieat  diveisity  of  opinion  <m  this 
subject  Whilst  Moreau-Christophe  is  warmly  in  fiivor  of  the 
solitary  qwtem,  the  indefatigable  Lacas  remains  tnie  to  his  opltt- 
ion,  that  this  svstsm  cannot  be  indodoced  as  the  general  nile. 
The  minister,  Montalivet,  issued,  on  the  1st  of  Aogust,  1838,  a 
circular  to  the  pefects,  containing  the  following  questions,  which 
were  to  be  laid  Defore  the  assembfed  eonseUs  ^Stiraur :  Whether 
persons  accused  and  charged  with  cranes  should  be  isolated  as 
well  by  day  as  by  night  ?  whether  this  isolation  should  take  place 
with  convicts  ?  to  what  penoosi  should  the  piivilege  be  sdlowed 
of  enjoying  a  part  of  their  eamfiogs  ?  The  minister  plainly  indi- 
cates a  preference  for  the  Philaaelphia  of  er  the  Aubom  sys- 
tem, by  saying  that  it  afibvds  mare  '^dumen  ifwriftrnflhrfisw  H  ds 
n^rmtt' 

We  should  hesitate  to  lay  much  stress  on  the  answers  to  this 
circular,  since  these  are  not  such  questions  as  experience  can 
already  have  been  collected  upon  in  Franca  The  result  of  the 
whole  was,  that  55  demanded  the  system  of  absolute  isoiatioB, 
15  the  Auburn  mtem,  and  15  declared  themselfres  imdecided, 
though  many  of  the  55  desired  at  least  some  exceptions  or  modi- 
fications* 

A  rich  collection  of  materials  may  be  found  in  tto  rej^its  of 
the  travellers  sent  by  the  Franch  gopernmenH  to  examine  the 
Prisons  of  various  countries.  Mr.  SCcneaa-Cfaristophe  wae  sent 
to  England,  Scotland,  Holland,  Belgium,  and  ,£hrilieikad;  Ml>« 
Remacle,  to  GennaAy ;  and  Mr.  Cerf  beer,  to  Italy.  It  is  hazardous,  however^ 
to  ^nst  travellers'  accounts,  since  their  impeifect  aeqnaintaaoe  with*  the 
fcHneign  languagj^i  the  opparUnutj  affi^rded  those  uiterested  to  give  a  wrong 
impression  of  an  institution^  and  their  own  previous  nrejndioes,  dl  eombine  to 
deceive  them,  and  consequently  impair  the  cred&t  of  their  reports. 

Moreao-Christophe  is  so  zealoas  an  advocate  of  the  miem  of  absolute  ieirfa^ 
tion,  that  we  need  not  be  surprised  to  find  hun,  every  where  in  his  travels,  set- 
ting ibrth  the  advantajjes  <^tnis  system,  and  viewing  with  disfavor  these  insti- 
tutions founded  upon  any  other  pkn. 

Moreau-ChristoDhe  says  that  silence  is  not  prescribed  by  hiw 
in  the  Prisons  of  Holland.  Classification  of  prisoners  is  mtro* 
doced  every  where.  £n  regard  lo  the  Belgian  Prisons^  he  oIk 
serves  that  the  system  of  clusification  aooording  to  the  degrees 
of  morality  prevails,  and  lamentB  that  they  have  not  vet'  reacbedL 
the  system  of  isolation.  After  praising  the' merits  of  the  people 
of  Geneva,  he  assures  us  that  many  respectablemen  (i^  instnooe 
Cramer  Audeoud  and  Adrien  Picot)  are  in  favor  of  absolute  iso- 
lation, but  do  not  dare  to  express  it  for  fear  of  offbnding  the  gen- 
eral sentiment  to  the  contrary.  The  author  of  the  present  aitiele 
doubts  thi&  Mr.  Moreao  praises  Mn  Anbanel,  but  asserts  that 
the  pretended  advantages  of  the  silent  svstem  do  not  manifest 
theznselves,  because  silence  is  not  observed.  The  author  has  been 
twice  in  Geneva,  and  knows  the  institution  pretty  accurately,  but 
did  not  observe  that  talking  ever  took  place.  An  interesting 
letter  from  the  chaplain  of  the  Fmiitentiary,  at  Lausanne,  Mr. 
Roud,  is  contained  in  his  report,  in  which  Mr.  Roud  notices  the- 
impracticability  of  carrying  out  the  li^w  of  uninterrupted  silence, 
and  declares  himself  in  fiivor  of  absolute  isolation. 
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On  Geniian  Ptiflo&B,  Mr.  Renticle  ha*  moA^  a  ittpart  wUck  cisniMiif. 
relatefl  to  tlie  Ptisons  tf  BavAiia^  Austria^  Badea,  Wurtembergf, 
and  NasBaa    When  he  statieB  tiMit  the  system  of  ahedule  laola*  imatio*  omt 
tiiHi  is  growing  info  gfenera]  fiuvor^in  6erlMiiiyv4U)d  that  thit  sya^  f!^^^fj^ 
tern  has  ahreac^  been  introduced  with  great  success  ialo  fiber*- 
bach,  he  is  vevy  much  mistaken.    Tlie  whole  report  is  a  work  of 
too  sapetiSeial  obserration,  attid  iflnumembl^  conectiona  might  b» 
made  ahnost  every  "where  thiloughoot 

The  report  of  itr.  Oerfbeer,  on  Italy,  also  leaEves  mMch  to  be  Italy, 
wiflhed  for.    Yet  one  dwellir  wHti  inteMst  on  the  PkisoB  diwif 
pUne  established  by  Clettent  XL  is  1709|  whic&  is  very  litlie  known,  but  does 
great  honor  to  this  pope,  and  breathes  the  spirit  of  Prison  improvement    Here 
we  find,  in  part,  the  system  of  absolute  isdatia&    The  author  jiMly  mentions 
a  nobleman  in  Rome,  Morichini^  who  is  active  for  tte  uapio#»- 
ment  (rf*  Prisone. 

For  a  knowledge  ef  the  pvCKsress  made"  in  Prison  discipline^  it  Nonir  AavriM 
is  important  to  eonsider  irhat  Has '  been  done  in  Noitb  Aiikericay 
the  countnr  where  the  Penitentiaiy  system  has  been  most  per- 
fected  and  extended. 

The  most  important  recent  woric  on  this  subject  is  that  of  IM 
Julius.    The  author  compares  Uie  difibrent  American  systoms,  ^JJJJJJSoil' 
and  declared  himself  distinctly  ki  favor  of  the  Peansyhttiua  *^^ 

system. 

It  is  a  great  ntistake,  however,  to  suppose  tiiat  the  contest  on* 
the  relative  merits  of  Ute  Penneylvania  and  Auburn  systems  is 
by  axiy  means' settled)  even  in  North  Amerioa.    It  is  tme  -that  the 
annual  reports  show  that,  in  Pennsylvania,  they  prabe  the  advan« 
tages  of  their  system ;  but  the  Prison  Discipline  Society  in  Boston  Report  of  tii« 
fimiishes  information  calculated  to  raise  great  doubts  in  regard  Pn*<»    ^M^o^ 
to  it    In  the  Appendix  to  the  Report  of  die  Board  of  Manafffion  £|^onf^*^op^ 
of  the  Prison  Discipline  Society,  Boston,  1838,  there  is  founoan  poms  uokUoa. 
interesting  statement  of  Mr.  Robbins,  who  remarks  that  commu*  Mr.  BMb\M 
nications  take  ^aoe  with  great  ease  and  ftequency  among  the  oppom*  iiot». 
convicts  in.  the  Philadelphia  Prison*  '*®"' 

The  Jbumot'  da  Dibah  of  13th  Febmary,  1840,  published  a  Mr.    Bemut 
letter  from  Mr.  Hessaut,  the  French  consul  in  Nordi  America^  ^^    ^^' 
in  which  he  endeavors  to  refute  the  observations  of  the  Boston 
Report  to  ti^e  ^sadvanta^  of  the  Philadelphia  system. 

A  very  spirited  article  is  found  in  the  North  Americaa  ReviSwv  Prof.  Wavitnd 
for  July,  ldS»,  in  which  the  Auburn  system  is  defended,  and  the.  ^^  ^'^ 
Pennsylvania  attacked. 

A  noble  spirit  pervades  the  writinffs  of  Liieber,.whoibunds-  Li«b*r    ftvM* 
the  Prison  system  on  the  first  princi^es  of  criminal  law.    Mi-.  "•****<>"• 
Lieber  declares  hkoself  in  favor  of  the  Penn^lvania  svetem*- 

Mr.  Picot,  in  a  letter  publi^ed  by  Mr.  Grellet-W^unny^  de«>  sir.  Pieot  fib- 
Clares  himself  in  favor  of  absolute  isolation.    These  views  are  ^o™  i«o»*»i<»- 
entirely  opposed  to  those  of  Mr.  Grdlet,  as  expressed  ih  his   Mr.  Gr^iiet  op- 
work,  Xfaniw;/  d€$  Primma,  oti  EsfMHum  da  SifsUmt  F4mtm^  po.oi  iioiaUoo. 
tiaire.    Par  eheVtUfFaimm,    Tome  XL    Peris,  1838; 

The  most  important  work  of  Prison  intelligence,  in  recent  Comt  Petitti 
times,  is  that  of  Count  Petitti,  a  thoroughly  scienlifie  man^  The  JPJ^  **»^ 
author  declares'  the  system  of  Geneva^  notwithstanding,  some  <of  *^** 
its  defects,  the  best  in  Borope.  Mr.  Eaudi,  who  has  been  ap-  Mr.  Band!  op- 
pointed  by  the  King  of  Sardinia  superintendent' of  the  insCttotion  p^"  »»>•'«•»• 
m  Alexandria,  has  studied  Prisons  on  hie  travels.  The  author 
declares  himself,  in  oases  of-  inany  yeart^  confinement,  for  the  system  by 
which  the  prisoners  ne  isolated  by  night)  and  edjmned  to  silenee  during  labor 
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and  rert.     In  tegad  to  the  Pemtenliatielsi  finr  grmt  GriniMsi  tb«  witlior 
thinks  the  desideratum  to  b^  •  reaaonable  seyerilyi  which  is  w  &r  removed 
fitrni  the  delusions  of  a  mistaken  philanthropy,  as  from  a  brutal  feroci^, 
and  which  seeks  to  attain  the  aim  of  impnovement,  by  moral  and  religious  . 
instruction. 

Turning  to  the  progiess  of  ojpinion  in  France^we  find  we  can- 
not count  on  the  atoendency  of  any  fixed  system  in  that  countiy . 
Foucher  declares  himself  in  favor  of  4he  Pennvslvania  aystemi 
and  liancoart  opposes  it  Mr.  MoreaU'^l^hiiatopoe  is  its  eloquent 
advecate ;  Mr.  Lucas  is  its  known  foe;  Moreau's  book  has  met, 
even  in  Firance,  with  many  refutations — ibr  example,  by  Caneie, 
in  the  Ocreffe  JM^rficqk,  1840;  althongh,.ia  the  same  Gazette, 
Mr.  6.  Baillarger  comes  out  on  the  aame  side. 

General  attention,  more  than  to  any  other  publication,  is  due  to  . 
the  project  of  a  law,  laid  before  the  French  Chamber  of  Deputies  , 
in  1840.    The  government,  however,  annoilbces  that  it  cannot 
jret  make  a  decision  in  preference  either  of  absolute  or  relative 
isolation. 

The  duty  of  making  the  report  on  the  proposed  law,  in  the 
Chamber  of  Deputies)  fell  upon.  De  Toequeville,     The  com- 
mission, with  whom  Beaumomt  also  was  associated,  go  deeper 
into  tiie  subject  than  the  government,  in  its  preliminair  statement 
Majority  oftiM  of  motives.    The  majori^  of  the  commission  are  in  favor  of  ah- 
£0^  or  ^iMiil^  solute  isolation ;  yet,  as  the  report  states,  not  with  the  needless 
Uoo!  ^   ^      severity  of  Pennsylvania,  and  they  acknowledge  the  difficulty  of 
enforcing  it    They  wish  to  separate  the  prisoner  from  other 
criminals,  but  not4o  consign  him  to  ntter  aolitude.    The  commis- 
sion is  for  ap^jrinff  solitafy  imprisonment  for  twelve  years  to  , 
thosesentencedfor  long  terms,  and  after  that  time  the  Geneva 
system. 

Turning  now  to  Belgium,  to  observe  the  progress  of  the  Pen- 
itentiary system  there,  it  appears  that  the  exeitions  of  the  Bel- 
gian government  have  had  for  their  object  to  introduce  bolation 
by  night,  silence,  classification  of  the  prisoners,  the  system  of 
private  earnings,  and  the  chanoe  of  snortsning  punishment  by 
good  behavior. 

There  exists  in  Holland  an  estimable  society  for  the  moral 
improvement  of  prisonersL  This  society,  among  whose  .  most 
zealous  members  are  M.  MoUet  and  Suringer,  felt  the  necessity 
of  making  suggestions  to  the  government  for  improving  the  Pris- 
ons. Mr.  Mollet  asserts  the  necessity  of  introducing  isolation 
by  fright,  and  abolishing  infamizing  punishments. 

The  following  are  the  more  recent  publicaiions  which  have  ap- 
tioni :  £axiaDd.  pearcd  on  this  subject     In  England  a  fiflh  report  of  the  Prison 
inspectors,  1840;  a  report  rolating  to  Parkhurst  Prison;  and  a 
hiffhly  important  collection  of  reffulations  for  English  Prisons. 

In  France,  the  chambers,  unfortunately,  have  not  yet  found 
time  to  consider  the  proposed  law  on  Prisons;  so  that  the  matter 
in  the  mean  time  can  only  be  helped  out  by  ordinances  of  the 
ministiy. 

Mr.  V ishers,  in  Belgium,  declares  himself  unconditionally  in 
favor  of  the  system  of  absolute  isolation. 

One  dwells  also  with  particular  pleasure  upon  the  publication 
in  which  the  illustrious  heir  to  the  throne  of  a  great  kingdom  pro- 
nounces his  opinion  that  every  improvement  in  penal  kffislation 
is  of  no  avail  unless  the  improvement  of  Prisons  is  undertaken 
with  energy.    *^  VtberStnrft  wid  Stn^anstaUen  von  Sr.  K,  Hohni 
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TVeiJbnir  mil  Vomdt  von  JuHum*  Leipmg,  1841.''  The  author  is  in  fa? dk' 
of  the  Philitoielphia  flyatan,  but  declsm  that  nnce  experience  has  net  jet 
flh^wn  with  cevtaiafy  liew  far  the  seliluy  ayitom  laay  be  implied  iH^dtit 
iiqniy  to  health  beycmd  the  space  of  six  yean,  the  PhiiaMphn  fljrsten  molk 
he  lesoited  to  only  irith  ctiminab  caademned  to  the  tbree  loi^eet  degrees 
«f  mmiahmeat 

The  latest  penal  codes  in.  €to9vadem^reattoatioti,mneettone  Q^mtg. 
of  them  have  adopted  absohita  isolation  as  a  basis. 

The  fhct  that,  in  Prassia,  his  majestjhas  engaged  0r.  Jelittsto  tinuh. 
assist  in  drawing  up  the  plan  ibr  refiirminff  the  Prisons,  leaves  ns 
to  infer  thsi  ahsolnte  isolatSoii  has  found  friends  the«e«    Mr.  Toa  Vota   Hami«r* 
fiamier,  a  maa  of  hiflfa  msritSy  in  Pkaakftrt,  has  paMished  a  fixMtvirtikiiM 
eompoiison  between  Sie  Philadelphia  and  Aubom  systenQB,  ita 
wUch  tiie  fbameris  prefened.    in  an  ittmctttant  report  <ftimisfaed 
la  the  name  of  a  coaaDiittae,  Jaanary  19)  1^41,  the  phyaioiuiy  ackM  eppA^n 
pm  coonaoUor  Stiebel,  in  Fiaaklbrt,  deelarea  bsmself  .fbr  the  >*^**^iM. 
Evopean  or  Geneva  syateoL  ^ 

In  the  dukedoms  of  Sleswick  and  Holstein,  the  coifft  pi^eadMr,  S!^fJ||^   ^^ 
Labkcot,  declares  himself  in  favor  of  the  Pennsylvania  system.  LabkartfkTon 
Falk,  in  his  Political  Magasine,  declares  himaelfalae  of  the  saaae  MlatfM,   ud 
opinion.  But  the  high  counsellor,  Schirack,  strongly  recommends  S^^raeT'op- 
the  introduction  of  the  Geneva  svstem  into  Holstein.  pocM  tioiaXio. 

If  we  draw  conclusions  fh>m  the  previously  expreesed  opinions 
and  suggestions,  it  appears  to  be  a  general  conviction  that  the  Prison  discipline^ 
as  hmetofore  existing,  is  eood  for  nothing,  and  demands  reform.  But  upon  the 
point  how  this  should  be  brought  about,  we  seek  in  vain  for  an  equally  settled 
opinion.  The  writers  who  contend  about  the  choice  of  svstems  put  the  ques- 
tion upon  too  nanow  a  basis,  as  they  speak  oidy  of  the  rluladelphia  and  Au- 
burn systems,  and  pay  no  regard  to  the  existence  of  a  tiUrd^  which  we  have 
called  the «« European.'' 

Under  the  circnniBtances,  only  ono  thing'  oocma  oloor  to  ua,  —  that  the  move- 
neQt  towards  the  decision  of  the  question,  whetlier  dmhUe  isolation  shiJl  be 
made  the  basis  for  all  punishment,  during  the  whole  time,  is  not  yet  so  ripe, 
that  an  impartial  and  practically  educated  atatesman,  who  is  occupied  with 
penal  legislation,  would  venture  to  answer  it  in  the  affirmative ;  but  that  the 
undoubtedly  established  superiority  of  absolute  isolation  demands  an  applica- 
tkm  of  the  aame  in  proper  oooaeclaDh  with  the  system  of  isolatioii  b  v  night 

Against  the  adoption  of  abeolute  isolation^  when  unconditionally^  applied 
to  all  ponishments  of  imMisomikMit,  after  a  conseientiooa  examinataoA,  ond^ 
aareful  ooaDsultatien  with  Prison  directovB  and  physicians,  we  think  the  fbllow- 
iog  feaeona  mav  be  urged:  — ^ 

1st  The  inwuCe  diveraity  of  heman  nalnre,  and  the  danger  of  produeinfij 
aerious  injuries  by  making  this  isolation  the  unexceptionable  rule,  demand  of 
the  legialattir  not  te^asake  oae  of  the  hatshai  measure  as  the  Hf^vktr  one. 

2d.  All  intelligent  advocates  of  absolute  isolation  presuppose  that  tliie^ 
aolitnde  is  properly  mana^d  by  the  uninterrupted  attentions  of  the  i^pointed 
overseers,  and  is  broken  m  upon  by  the  visits  of  clergymen,  physicians,  and 
direetors.    But  jest  here  lies  the  self«4eeeption  and  danger  of  tne  system^ 

dd.  There  is  no  doubt  that  abaidute  isolation,  for  a  length  of  time,  may  have 
a  very  iqjorioes  eSnt  upon  the  prisoner. 

4tii.  It  is  admitted  thai  the  fundamental  condition  of  the  efficacy  of  the 
Penitantiaiy  ajfatem,  is  a  proper  religious  influence.  This  requires  especially, 
besides  the  visits  of  clers^men,  and  religious  instruction,  exercises  of  divine 
voiahip^  whiehyif  properfy  eonddcted,may  produce  an  elevating  and  improving 
infleence  on  the  nanos  of  the  prisoneia  Absolute  isolation  steps  in  to  pre* 
veafttha^ 
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5th.  Abeoittte  iaoklkm,  as  Count  Petitti  ins  jitstly  dtown  in  fa»  #orky  gMa 
rise  to  hypocrisy  far  more  than  any  other  system. 

6th.  The  favorable  experience  lObtained  in  relation  to  Houses  of  Refonnstioii 
for  Juvenile  Offenders,  Jin  Hamburg,  Mettray,  and  Parkhumk,  speaks  also  agnioit 
the  solitary  system. 

If  now,  fnaily,  men  of  pnctieal  eznerieDce  doubt  whether  the  object  can  ever 
be  attained  of  preventing  prisonera  m>m  becoming  acquainted  with  each  other*; 
if  experience  teaches  tliat  prisoners  may  advantageously  live  together,  under 
control,  in  small  divisions,  and  thnt  the  apprehensions  that  silence  would  not  be 
kept  by  them,  and  that  they  could  concert  their  plans  together,  we  unfbnnded ; 
if  the  advocates  of  the  Pennsylvania  system  {who  hive  me  brief  experience  of 
foreign  countries  in  their  favor)  must  allow  that  isolatkm  of  loitf  duration  may 
became  injurious  to  the  body  sad  mind  of  the  prisoners ;  ana  if,  as'  we  see, 
thev  are  not  agreed  among  themselves  how  long  isolation  mav  be  applied 
without  injury, — it  must  be  granted  that  it  is  not  vet  time  to  make  a  system, 
that  works  well  only  muder  certain  ItmitatioBSy  the  absoliite  rule.  Only  a  mixed 

rein,  whkh  locogiiiaes  isQlation  at  nigh^  and  common  working  together  of 
prisoners  in  small  divisions,  under  the  injunction  of  silence,  as  the  geneval 
rale,  answers  actual  wantsi 

.  ■  "1 

JV*ote.    By  liWsrtwH  in  the  margin,' s^Mrfiitd  liblatlon  i$  always  meant. 


VI STATE  PRISON  IN  MAINE. 

Annual  Rt^ort  qf  the  Inspactors  of  the  Maine  State  Prison, 
Twenty-JiJ^h  Legislature.-  Senate  Document,  No,  3.  Oo* 
iavo  ;  pages  28. 

The  inspectors  of  the  Maine  State  Prison  say,  — 

« Ihiring  the  last  year,  the  operadons  of  the  eeveral  departments  have  beetf 
oairied  on  to  advantage."  **'  They  have  no  hesitation  in  stating  that  its  finan- 
cial situation  is  as  good,  ot  better,  than  it  has  been  at  any  former  period." 

tt  The  amount  of  money  received  from  the  state  treaaury,  during  the  year,  k9 
t8602  50.  Of  this  sum  $5000  were  appropriated  for'the  new  Prison,  $400  ibr 
puidMtae  of  fire-enghie,  and  the  balance  is  the  amount  of  oftceta'  salaries,  for 
the  fivBt  three  quarters." 

«  The  inspectois  are  of  the  opinion  that  no  appropriation  from  the  treasury 
will  be  necessary,  for  the  oidinary  expenses  of  the  Pnson.* 

In  regard  to  the  new  Prison,  the  inspectors  say,  — 

**  In  their  almost  dailv  inspection,  as  the  work  progressed,  they  have  had  an* 
opportunity  of  seeing  the  cnaraoter  of  the  work  aiS  materials,  and  have  ix> 
hesitation  in  expressmg  their  opinion  that  it  has  been  done  in  a  flutbtul,  pen^ 
manent,  and  workmanlike  manner."  «« The  whole  expense  has  faUen  below 
the  estimate  made  hy  the  warden  and  inspeetors^  before  commencing'  th6 
work." 

^  It  must  be  as  cheering  to  the  philanthropist  to  hear,  as,  it  is  to  the  inspeetn* 
to  announce,  the  fact  that  Maine  has  now  a  Prison  that  is  aot  a  diigmce  t»  her; 
one  that  is  second  to  none  in  the  country  for  convenience,  comfotti  and  secHinly. 
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lie  cflOi  $n  Dcwtyflmfly  waniied,  ventilated,  and  impebted;  and  while  per* 
tetiy  eeenre,  the  doom  are  ao  canstructed  as  to  admit  a  snfiicieiit  degree  of 
iiffat'  The  inspBctois,  in  their  report  of  18^  expressed  the  opinion  Uiat  the 
flinUj  of  flP[>aite  hi  the  old  cells  was  sufficient  for  the  construction  of  the 
new  ones.  Thia  has  been  found  to  be  the  cafle,  and  there  are  still  remaining 
29  old  cells.  Some  6  or  8  «f  them  shoold  be  kept  for  punishment  cells,  and 
the  materials  of  the  remainder  mi^t  be  used  to  good  acivantave  for  the  con- 
atniotkmof  a  new  hospital;  which  is  muel^  needed,  as  the  old  one  is  wholly 
unfit  ibr  that  purpose,  being  damp,  dark,  poorly  ventilated,  and  difficult  of  en- 
trance. When  the  leffislature  sees  fit  to  authorize  this  alteratiox),  the  present 
hospital  majr  be  used  for  a  cook-rpom  to  good  advantage,  as  it  is  very  nearly 
connected  with  the .  new  Pciaon.'^ 

^  In  removing  the  naderials  of;  the  old  cells,  to  be  used  in  the  constructioD 
of  the  new  ones,  many  of  the  convicts  were  necessarily  crowded  together,  ^p 
the  old  cells  and  hoepUaL .  This  ffave  them  a  good  opportunity  to  lay  pTans  and 
concoct  miscfaief,  and  this  they  did  not  fail  to  do ;  for,  on  several  occasions,^ 
thejr  Wflite  foond^to  be  almeet  in  a  state  of  open  mutiny,  and  it  requiaped  greait 
fjgiliwine  and^iifpumspection,  on  the  part  of  the  wardctfi  and  subordinate  officera, 
to  detect  them  in  their  well-matared  plans  for  escape.  During  the  summen 
two  successful  efibrts  were  made  by  tour  of  the  convicts  to  escape.  One  of 
them  was  immediately  retaken;  the  others  soon  after,  and  a  reward  naid  by 
the  warden  for  their  apprehension.  It  is  but  justice  to  the  officera  and  guard 
to  remark,  that  these  escapes  were  not  owing  to  any  neglect  on  their  part,  but 
were  effected  whoHy  by  reason  of  the  operations  connected  with  the  rembdel- 
ling  of  the  Prison."  .  . 

**  Since  the  removal  of  the  convicts  into  the  new  cells,  their  behavior  has 
been  good.  They  now  dread  solitary  confinement,  as  it  is  inflicted  by  removing 
fitim  &e  new  cells  and  placing  them  in  old  ones,  which  they  soon  find,  by  the 
contrast,  to  be  a  terror  to  evil-doers.  And  it  requires  but  a  venr  short  confine- 
ment in  those  dark,  damp  dungeons,  to  bring  even  the  most  renactory  to  good 
behavior." 

•*  This  work  of  reform  would  probably  long  since  have  been  accomplished, 
had  the  legislature  and  the  people  properlv  und^irstood  the  situation  of  .con- 
victs, while  confined  in  the  old  cells.  As  the  Prison  has  been  a  constant  bill 
of  expense  to  the  state,  but  little  interest  appeared  to  be  felt  on  the  subject, 
and  the  reports  of  wardens  and  inspectoiSy  for  many  years,  seemed  to  be  nearly 
unheeded." 

<<  In  the  winter  of  1842,  the  inspectors,  with  the  warden,  feeling  the  importance 
of  reconstructing  tlie  Prison,  not  only  as  it  regarded  the  situation  of  the  con- 
victs, but  also  in  a  pecuniary  point  of  view,  Waited  the  legislature,  and  pre- 
sented the  Whole  subject  to  them  through  their  committee." 
.  **  This  committee  entered  into  tiiis  matter  with  a  laudable  zeal,  and  intro- 
(bced  an  order  authorizing  them  to  visit  and  examine  the  Prison.  This  order 
pnsed  the  house,  and  the  Committee,  upon  examination,  found  that  not  only 
the  dictates  of  Jmmanity,  but  the  interests  of  the  state,  required  an  immediate 
and  complete  alteration,  and  recommended  that  an  appropriation  be  made  for 
thatpnipose. 

«  And  now,  th^  building  having  been  completed,  the  inspectors  would  re- 
flpectfiilly  suggest  the  propriety  of  authorizing  the  committee  on  the  State 
nrison  to  visit  it,  in  oi-der,  more  fully  and  particularly  than  they  have  done, 
to  inform  the  legislature  of  the  maimer  in  which  the  money  has  been  ex- 
pended." 

**  The  inspectors  take  pleasure  in  recording  their  entire  satisfacftion  with  the 
manner  in  which  the  warden  has  performed,  not  only  the  ordinarv  duties  of  his 
office,  but  the  increased  and  responsible  duties  under  the  resolve  of  the  last 
legislature.  While  these  additional  duties. have  required  hisconsttint  atten>- 
tion,  his  situation  has  been  rendered  much  more  responsible,  and  even  dan- 
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09NUS,  0n  account  of  the  crowded  mtuatMn  «f  the  eoiifw(i»  dvinir  ^  tiOMoti» 
which  made  it  absolutely  necesaaiy  for  him  to  be  cooetaatly  on  the  waitehi 
both  day  and  night,  iu  oider  to  present  them  from  bieakiag^  into  open  mn^nyu 
Yet,  with  all  this  increased  care,  he  haa  kept  all  the  depaftaients  of  the  Priaan 
in  a  proeperona  condition,  and  erected  the  new  buildinff  aft  a  much  leas  ewpeam 
than  had  been  estimated,  even  by  its  wafmest  friandB.^ 

The  warden  makes  bis  report  for  iha  year  ending  Deoember 
31,  1844. 

The  number  of  convicts  was  75.  Employed  as  blacksmiths, 
6 ;  shoemakers,  33 ;  cooks,  2 ;  washer,  1 ;  lumpers,  3 ;  wheel- 
wrights, 8 ;  tailors,  6 ;  lime  quarry,  9 ;  hoepiCal,  5 ;  waiters,  8 ; 
^otal,  75. 

There  was  an  increase  of  12  convicts  during  the  last  year. 
The  number  decreased  till  1841,  but  since  that  time  it  has  ior 
creased ;  the  laws  having  been  revised,  so  that  none  are  now 
sent  for  a  less  term  than  one  year,  The  warden  considers  this 
a  good  law,  as  he  i^  now  enabled  to  teach  each  one  a  trade. 
He  says,  — 

**  When  they  enter  the  Prison,  they  wish  to  be  put  to  a  trade. 

*^  The  prisoners  are  generally  industrious  and  peaceable,  although,  aituated 
as  they  were  the  last  summer,  they  caused  roe  much  trouble  a^  anxiety. 
While  taking  away  the  western  wing  of  the  old  Priaon»  which  constituted  & 
part  of  the  Prison  wall,  frequent  plots  were  made  by  them  to  escape,  and  some 
of  them  were  successful.  It  occupied  about  two  months,  the  convicts  in  the 
nean  time  being  crowded  together,  2  in  each  cell,  and  more  than  20  in  the 
hospital,  which  gave  them  a  ^ood  opportunity  to  plot  mischief;  and  it  is  be- 
lieved they  were  not  idle  while  thus  situated*  It  is  dangerous  to  allow 
more  than  one  convict  in  a  cell,  although  it  could  not;  be  avoided  in  this 
case.** 

**  The  new  Prison  is  now  completed,  agreeably  to  the  directions  of  the  le^^ 
lature;  containing  108  cells,  built  of  spht  granite.  The  building  is  3  stones 
high,  with  36  cells  in  each  story,  2  abreast,  with  a  longitudinal  wall  of  bricks 
fonniaff  the  backs  of  theceUs.  Each  ceU  has  a  ventilatoc,  caizied  up  sepa>- 
rately  through  the  wall,  and  which  empties  itself  into  a  sranite  trouglL  which 
passes  the  wnole  length  of  the  building.  On  this  trough  are  placed  2  chimr- 
neys,  which  carry  off  all  the  bad  air  from  the  cells.  The  cells  are  7  feet  long, 
7  feet  high,  and  4  feet  wide,  in  the  clear.  Each  cell  contains  an  iron  bed- 
stead, the  frame  of  which  is  made  of  due-inch  round  irony  and  filled  with 
Vifiow  hoop  iron.  When  the  convict  is  not  in  bed,  this  is  tuqied  up  and 
.istened. 

^  The  cells  are  made  of  split  granite,  one  foot  thick,  dowelled  together  with 
iron  bolts  and  clamps  of  iron,  drilled  into  the  front  stone,  and  also  into  the  par* 
tition  stones.  Over  the  doors  is  placed  a  walk  of  split  nranite,  3  feet  wide 
and  6  inches  thick,  one  foot  of  wliich  is  laid  in  the  walls  of  the  cells;  the  wall 
of  the  cells,  being  laid  upon  this  walk,  holds  it  from  canting  The  same  is 
done  to  both  stories.  At  tne  edge  of  these  walks  are  placed  large  round  iron 
posts,  10  feet  apart,  into  which  holes  are  drilled  and  a  screw  cut,  so  uat  eye-bolt^ 
are  screwed  in,  wluch  receive  the  nSuuu  made  of  one-inch  found  iron^  rimning 
the  whole  length  of  90  feet  of  cells.  The  cell  door  is  made  of  an  iron  frame ; 
the  back  part,  near  the  hook  or  hinge»  is  U  inch  square;  the  fronts  and  two 
ends  are  U  by  |  inch ;  and  in  the  centre  are  two  cross  bars  of  1^  by  |  inch. 
These  middle  cross  ban  are  drilled  with  inch  holes,  through  which,  pass.  7  bars 
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of  inch  TOQnd  iion,  and  nhao  pass  through  both  end  ban  with  the  holes  on  the 
outer  ride,  counteimnk  and  iiTeted  finnlv.  Two  large  bars  fbr  hmges,  at 
equal  distances  from  the  cross  ban,  boltea  to  the  large  bar,  and  also  to  each 
bar,  as  it  passes  across  the  door,  and  are  riveted  to  the  front  bar.  A  plate  of' 
iron,  6  inclies  wide,  is  bolted  to  the  cross  bars,  to  which  is  affixed  a  large  lock, 
which  locks  the  door  in  the  centra  Over  the  doonpassee  a  large  bar  of  iron; 
in  a  horizontal  direction,  which  moves  on  rollera  Tnis  bar,  at  a  single  move 
of  4  inches,  locks  all  liie  doors  of  one  divirion  of  eighteen  cells ;  thei^oro  each 
door  is  locked  twice,  and  the  convictB  made  perfecuy  securo.  These  doors  are 
so  open  as  to  admit  plenty  of  light  and  heat'' 

«  The  area  between  tkie  outer  prison  and  cells  is  11  feet  wide  and  25  feet 
high,  well  lighted  by  large  windows.  The  windows  move  on  pulleys  and 
wei^bts,  so  that  each  morning  the  prison  is  aired  by  dropping  the  wmdows, 
which  drives  the  bad  air  up  the  flues  of  the  cells  and  leaves  die  Prison  pure 
and  clear.  The  whole  inside  of  the  outer  Prison  is  plastered  with  three  Coats 
of  lime  moitar,  and  all  the  ceUs,  both  inside-  aBdioutaide,  are  well  whitewashed. 
The  floor  in  the  area  is  also  milde  of  split  granite  and  whitewashed.  The 
windows  have  ^leen  blinds  on  the  inside,  for  the  protection  of  the  night  watch. 
The  doors,  railmff,  &e.,  are  paikited  black.  The  cells  are  warmed  1^  §bmt  bcat- 
aloves  placed  in  tiie  area."    . 

"The  new  Prison,  as  completed,  has  cost  $13,177  44" 

The  warden  recommends  the  construction  of  a  hospital,  as 
proposed  by  the  directors. 

■^  All  that  the  Prison  haiT  drawn  from  the  ireasuiy  is  $7000.  The  balance 
has  been  paid  by  the  Prison^  viz.,  $0S92  58,  boides  carrying'  on  the  operations 
of  the  Prison  as  usuaL" 

**  We  are  now  nearly  out  of  debt;  stand  $1957  48  better  than  at  the  cloee 
of  the  last  year ;  and  it  is  confidentlv  believed  that,  in  this  Prison,  for  the  year  to 
come,  it  will  not  be  necessary  to  ask  for  an  appropriation  for  any  thing,  salaries 
of  officers  included." 

<<  We  now  have  as  good  a  prison  as  is  in  the  Union^  and  one  that  will  not 
cause  the  officers  to  blush  fixr  shame  while  they  are  cenducting  visittMS 
through  it" 

«  Toe  warden,  with  the  advice  of  the  inspectors)  entered  into  contract,  in 
August  kit,  with  Samuel  Bigeiow,  d  Boston,  for  a  poiti<Hi  of  the  convicts  to 
wo»  at  shoemaking,  for  40.  cents  per  day  foe  the  labor  of  each  convict  ac- 
quainted with  that  kmd  of  ^ork,  and  30  centEi  per  day  each,  fbr  the  fi»t  three 
months,  for  new  hands,  both  parties  agreein^^" 

<<  All  the  departmentB  of  the  Prison  are  now  in  a  prosperous  conditifML" 

**  There  has  been  received  from  the  treasury  or  the  state,  during  the  last 
year,  98602  50  in  aIl,for  the  two  mkropriatiotas  and' officers' salaries.  The 
Prison  has  due  in  demands,  over  and  above  ootstanding  dsmanda,  $6100  401 
The  prison  has  more  than  paid  iti  expenses  by  ,81900,  after  aUpwing  the 
amount  paid  out  for  liie  new  Prison  or  builcling  and  repairs,  which  is  con- 
ridered  as  property  of  the  state."  

The  following  is  a  schednte  of  ex^imies  and*  e&rftings,  as 
sworn  to  by  Benjamiii  Carr,  warden^  before  George  A.  Starr, 
justice  of  the  peace,  January  8,  1845,  and  examined  and 
coittjMffed  wilh  voucheriy  and  found  cortect,  by  John  Merrill, 
Gfeorge  A.  Starr,  and  B^tijdmih*  F;  Buxton,  inspectors,  at  Lin- 
coln, Maine,  January  8,  1845 :  — 
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Amountof  ttock  and  tools 
on  band, 

Cash  paid  convictB  di»- 
cbarged, 

Team, 

Offic«n'  aalariea,  excepting 
warden*8, 

BlacksmithiDg, 

Shoemakinff, 

WbeelwrigntB, 

Lime  quany,  ........ 

Fuel  and  lights, 

Transporting  conncts,  &e 
engine,  uid  sundiy  in- 
citfental  expenses, .... 

Building  and  repeira,   .  .  . 

Subsistence,. 

Clothing, 


12,831  97 

373  32 

758  73 

4,282  44 
1,585  »4 
1,436  80 
2,021  40 
772  23 
433  60 


1,693  96 

7,587  40 

2,481  80 

755  45 


t37,005  04 


3],  184a 

By  amomit  of  stock  and 

tools, 13,229  30 

Received  of  visitors, ....  81  72 
Reoeived  of  convicts  ad- 
mitted into  prison, ....  10  33 
Received  and  chaiged  for 

team, 860  41 

Blacksmithing, 4^5  37 

Fuel  and  lights, 39  21 

Received  for  sundiy  articles 
charged  to  expense  ac- 
count,    42  04 

Reoeived  and  charged  for 

lime  ouany, 1,808  12 

Bhoemaxing, 5,065  80 

Building  ajM  repairs,.  ..  .  298  68 

Wheelwrights, 3,401  72 

Subsistence, 514  56 

Clothinff, 301  25 

Officers' salaries, 159  81 

Balance, 6^  72 

$37,005  04 


The  chaplain  of  the  Prison,  the  Reverend  Job  Washburn, 
after  a  grateful  acknowledgment  of  Providence,  says, — 

^  We  have  had  two  religious  services  on  the  Sabbath,  one  commencing  at  8 
o^clock,  A.  M.,  the  other  at  3  o'clock,  P.  M.  The  Sabbath  school  is  in  connection 
with  the  afternoon  service,  and  has  consisted  of  four  classes ;  two  are  Bible 
classes,  the  other  two  are  instructed  from  the  spelling-book.  Of  those  who 
foim  the  classes,  most  of  them  appear  much  interested. 

^Although  some  of  the  convicts  appear  totally  regardless  of  the  claims  of 
their  Maker,  and  insensible  to  the  worth  oi  their  souls,  yet  I  am  happy  to  say 
that  such  appearances  are  not  general,  for  the  largest  put  of  them  are  attentive 
to  the  word  neached,  and  not  unirequently  give  proof  of  deep  inward  emotions. 

**  With  all  my  discouragements,  I  cannot  but  indulge  the  hope  that  the  word 
preached,  and  personal  advice  and  counsel  given  them,  together  with  ray  visits 
to  the  sick,  have  not  only  been  received  with  ardent  tiMcens  of  esteem  and 
gratitode,  but  that  (in  some  cases,  at  least)  lasting  good  to  the  undying  soul 
will  be  the  result" 

The  chaplain  recommends  that  some  addition  be  made  to 
the  Prison  library.    He  adds,  — 

**  I  take  great  pleasure  in  being  able  to  say,  that  the  new  Prison  cannot  fail 
to  meet  the  wishes  and  desires  of  a  humane  and  feeling  community.  This 
spacious  building  reflects  honor  on  our  state,  and  much  credit  is  due  to  those 
who  have  had  the  management  of  its  construction.  Those  who  have  friends 
here  confined,  and  all  who  have  not  visited  the  Prison,  may  rest  assured  that  it 
is  every  thing — for  lights  toanntt,  nadnoBi  and  CMtfwi  —  that  a  Prison  possibly 
could  be." 

**  With  companion  for  the  nnfoitunates  placed  under  me,  as  their  spiritual 
guide,  relying  on  the  power  and  goodness  of  a  mercifiil  God  to  give  success  to 
my  feeble  erorti,  and  reouesting  an  interest  in  the  prayeis  of  the  godly,  that 
I  may  so  discharge  my  auties  as  to  savingly  benefit  souls,  and  meet  the  an- 
prov^ofmyCJodandjudge,"  ^'  ^ 

<<Tbohastoh,  Jumunft  1845." 
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The  annual  report  from  the  Maine  Prison,  for  January,  1845, 
contains  no  report  from  the  physician  of  the  Prison.  We  have 
looked  it  over,  again  and  again,  for  the  physician's  report,  but 
find  none.  We  learn  from  the  tables  that  there  has  been  1 
death,  and  that  there  were  5  in  the  hospital,  at  a  given  time. 
We  think  the  physician's  report  is  an  essential  and  important 
part  of  an  annual  report  from  a  State  Prison ;  and  not  the  less 
important  if  all  are  so  well  that  sickness  and  death  have  not 
been  known  within  the  walls  during  the  year. 

From  the  tables  it  appears  that  the  number  of  convicts  in 
Prison,  December  31,  1843,  was  63;  received  during  the  year, 
44 ;  total,  107.  Discharged  on  expiration  of  sentence,  26  ; 
pardoned,  5 ;  died,  1 ;  total,  32.  Remaining,  December  1, 
1844,  75.  Whole  number  received  from  the  first,  852.  Dis* 
charged  on  expiration  of  sentence,  616;  died,  24;  pardoned,. 
130 ;  escaped,  and  not  retaken,  7 ;  remaining,  75 ;  total,  852. 
Crimes  of  75  in  Prison,  December  31,  1844:  arson,  5;  lar- 
ceny, 46;  burglary,  3;  adultery,  5;  forgery,  3;  assault  with 
intent  to  kill,  1 ;  assault  with  intent  to  ravish,  1 ;  passing 
counterfeit  money,  7 ;  perjury,  1 ;  murder,  sentence  com- 
muted, 1 ;  murder,  awaiting  sentence  of  death,  1 ;  cheating, 
1 ;  total,  75.  Age  of  75,  when  committed :  from  10  to  20, 
11 ;  from  20  to  30,  35;  from  30  to  40,  21 ;  from  40  to  50,  4 ; 
from  50  to  60,  3 ;  from  60  to  70, 1 ;  total,  75.  Terms  of  sen- 
tence :  life,  6 ;  15  years,  1 ;  12  years,  1 ;  10  years,  2 ;  7  years, 
1 ;  6  years,  2;  5  years,  8;  4  years,  11 ;  3  years,  7;  2  years, 
13 ;  1  year  and  6  months,  6 ;  1  year  and  3  months,  4 ;  1  year, 
12 ;  sentenced  to  be  hanged,  1 ;  total,  75. 

Officers,  12;  namely,  warden,  deputy  warden,  clerk;  over- 
seers, 9 ;  total,  12. 

Employed  in  the  quarry,  9 ;  smithshop,  6 ;  shoemakers,  33 ; 
wheelwrights,  8;  tailors,  6;  cooks,  2;  washer,  1;  waiters,. 
2 ;  lumpers,  3 ;  sick  in  the  hospital,  5 ;  total,  75. 


YIL  — STATE  PRISON  IN  NEW   HAMPSHIRE. 

LtUerfrom  the  Chaplain  to  S.  E.  Cowes^  Esq. 

<<CoircoHD,  Mareh  31, 1845. 
«Dev  Sir, 

**  Yoon  of  the  25th  inst  was  duly  received,  and,  so  ftr  as  I  have  it 
io  my  power,  I  cheerfully  giye  the  desired  infonnatioiL 

''Tbe  whole  number  of  convictB  discharged  duzing  the  last  two  years  is  as 
fiiUowt:—  Qq3 
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by  expiration  of  sentence,  93;  by  executive  pwdon,  21; 


totaL44 

»  Diflcfaarffed  by  rerenai  of  jiKl|pnent  in  the  Saperior  0>urt,  1. 

^  Died,  or  fever,  3;  ofoonsampHon,  1;  total  deaths,  S^ 

*<  Of  the  44  diflcharged  within  two  years,  a  Qiqjority  are  sober,  inditftrioos 
men.  and  wholeaome  members  of  communi^. 

*<  W .  S.  B^  #ho  was  sentenced  for  liib  for  the  crime  of  arscm,  and  who  was 
pardoned  last  November,  has  settled  in  the  town  oi  W.,  and  is  an  indnstrioos 
blacksmith,  ForavBrly  he  was  veiy  intemperate ;  but  no  disposition  to  relapse 
has  been  manifested  since  he  left  the  Prison. 

**  L.  T^  convicted  of  forgeijr,  pardoned,  and  residing  in  the  same  town,  is 
now  a  sober,  industrious  man,  and  gives  -evidence  of  naving  been  reformed 
while  in  Prison. 

**  F.  A.  D.  and  J.  D.,  convicted  of  larceny,  and  pardoned,  are  now  supporting 
their  families  and  doing  well. 

*■  G.  K,  formerly  a  very  intempemte  man,  and  convicted  of  barn-burning, 
now  resides  with  his  fViends,  in  A.,  N.  H.,  a  sober  man,  evidently  reformed 
during  his  Prison  lifa 

<<  J.  H.,  convicted  of  burglary,  and  sentenced  for  life,  but  recently  pardoned, 
is  industriously  engaged  in  the  machine  shop  at  M.,  N.  H.,  a  safe  and  useful 
member  of  commnni^. 

^  O.  C,  a  young  man  confined  for  larceny,  but  pardoned  during  the  last 
winter,  is  now  at  sdiool  in  W^  N.  H.,  where  he  holds  a  respectable  standing  as 
a  young  man  of  promise. 

« I  am  fiiUy  confident  the  course  pursued  in  the  Prison  has  had  a  favorable 
influence  on  the  prisoner,  afler  leavmg  his  confinement  to  mingle  with  society. 
Each  convict  is  furnished  with  a  we<£ly  temperance  paper,  as  well  as  some 
religious  paper,  or  other  periodical,  together  with  some  usefiil  and  interestinff 
book  from  the  libraiy.  This  not  onlj  occupies  the  mind,  in  the  solitude  <n 
the  cell,  but  produces  a  taste  for  reading,  which  continues  when  he  leaves  his 
gloomy  abode.  And  the  work  of  imparting  instruction  to  a  portbn  of  the 
more  uuinibnnedt  in  the  fin$  mdiments  of  education,  has  also  a  very  hqypy 
influence  in  softening  the  disposition,  whOe  here,  as  well  as  in  producing  a 
desire  for  further  information,  after  the  termination  of  their  sentence.  And 
some  of  the  young  men  have  assured  me,  that  their  first  obiect  should  be,  after 
obtaining  a  supply  of  clothing  and  a  litde  money,  to  spend  a  portion  of  time 
at  some  public  school, 

*<  My  dear  sir,  there  is  a  *  luxury  in  doing  good'  to  these  unfortunate  men 
that  cannot  be  described. 

«I  am,  with  tespect, 

"Yours  truly, 

"JOHN  ATWOOD. 

"  P.  S.  I  am  hi^ypy  to  hear  that  young  W.  is  doing  well  There  seemM 
to  be  a  change  in  his  conduct,  much  for  the  better,  ever  after  his  sickness  in 
November.  I  think  he  went  out  with  a  determination  to  pursue  a  consistent 
course  hereafter.  J.  A." 
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YIII.  —  STATE  PRISON  IN  VERMONT. 

Report  of  the  Superintendent^  Directors,  Physician,  and 
Chaplain^  of  the  Vermont  State  Prison,  for  the  Year  1844. 
— Octavo,  pages  12. 

The  warden  says  the  number  of  convicts  at  the  commence- 
ment of  the  year  was    65 

Received  during  the  year, 30 

Discharged  by  expiration  of  sentence,  16 ;  by  governor, 
11 ;  by  death,  1 ;  total,  . 28 

Leaving  in  confinement,  September  1,  1844, 67 

The  convicts  are  employed — as  shoemakers,  36 ;  curriers,  2 ; 
wood-work  of  carriage-shop,  8 ;  blacksmiths,  3 ;  painter, 
trimmer,  cooper,  basket-maker,  tailor,  1  each ;  gun-shop, 
1;  cook-room,  2;  washer,  1;  yard  waiter,  1;  Prison 
waiter,  1 ;  lumpers,  4 ;  seamstress,  1 ;  invalid,  blind,  1 ; 
in  solitary   confinement,  sentence  of  death,   1 ;   total,     67 

First  sentence,  51 ;  second  sentence,  9 ;  third  sentence,  4  ,* 
fourth  sentence,  3, 67 

Between  15  and  20  years  of  age,  7 ;  between  20  and  30, 
29 ;  between  30  and  40,  17 ;  between  40  and  50,  6 ; 
between  50  and  60,  7 ;  between  70  and  80,  1 ,    ....  67 

White  males,  63 ;  white  females,  1 ;  black  men,  3,  ....  67 

Sentenced  before  1841,  6 ;  in  1841,  8 ;  in  1842,  15 ;  in 
1843,  14;  in  1844,  24, 67 

Prom  Vermont,  31;  from  Mass.,  8;  from  New  York,  3; 
from  New  Hampshire,  4 4& 

Nativity: — Brought  up  in  Vermont,  Massachusetts,  New 
York,  New  Hampshire,  and  Connecticut,  49;  Georgia, 
1 ;  South  Carolina,  1 ;  total  from  the  United  States,  51.. 
From  England,  4 ;  from  Canada,  7 ;  Ireland,  4  ;  France, 
1 ;  total  foreigners,  16, 67 

For  rape,  2 ;  murder,  2 ;  horse-stealing,  5 ;  assault  to  kill^ 
2 ;  burglary,  8 ;  arson,  2  ;  manslaughter,  2 ;  receiving 
stolen  goods,  1 ;  forgery,  6 ;  theft,  13 ;  counterfeiting,  5  ; 
adultery,  3;  stealing,  3;  larceny,  8;  obtaining  goods  by 
false  pretences,  2 ;  incest,  I ;  polygamy,  2, 67 

Average  length  of  sentence,  4  years  3  months  and  15  days. 
Expenses  above  income,  $900  less  than  last  year. 
Balance  of  expenditure  over  income,  $1867  15. 
The  warden  says  this  balance  against  the  institution  is  not 
6* 
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half  as  large  as  its  annual  average  cost  to  the  state  from  the 
first.  The  business  of  the  carriage-shop  has  been  most  profit- 
able ;  but  {e Mr  men  pan  be.  employed  in  it. 

The  discipline,  the  warden  says,  is  energetic  and  prompt, 
avoiding  every  thing  like  cruelty.     The  warden  adds,  — 

«  97  endeavoruiff  to  secure  coaformity  to  the  rules,  by  appeals  to  the  reason 
and  judgment  rather  than  by  force,  punishments  have  been  rendered  veij^ 
seldom  neceeaaiy." 

^  Aided  by  the  other  officers  of  the  Prison,  the  warden  has  endeay<Med  to 
me  such  instruction  to  the  convicti  as  m&y  be  useful  to  them  after  leaying  the 
Fnson.  In  this  he  has  made  use  of  appropriate  books.  The  influence  has 
been  very  salutaiy.  There  is  some  reason  to  hope  that  some  of  them  may,  in 
consequence,  be  led  to  live  a  better  life  and  become  usefiil  citizens." 

The  warden  says,  — 

^  The  health  of  the  convicts  through  the  year  has  generally  been  good.  In 
the  fall  and  early  part  of  winter,  we  had  several  cases  of  .eiysipelas,  then  a 
prevailing  epidemic  in  thia  regioa  Since  that  time,  there  have  been  no  cases 
of  protr^sted  disease  \  the  only  death,  that  of  Charles  Ball,  of  influenza. 
His  sentence  was  for  life,  for  manslaughter. .  He  had  been  an  inmate  of  the 
Prison  more  than  21  years.** 

The  warden  calls  the  attention  of  the  legislature  to  the  im- 
portance of  making  suitable  provision  f6r  a  class  of  convicts 
like  Clifford,  now  in  solitary  confinement,  under  sentence  of 
death  for  murder,  waiting  the  action  of  the  executive.  He 
says  they  have  no  suitable  provision  for  this  class,  and,  if  they 
are  to  be  sept  to  the  State  Prison,  and  to  remain  there,  they 
ought  to  have  provided  for  them  suitable  apartments,  discon- 
nected with  the  cells  for  other  prisoners. 

The  directors  make  a  Vief  report  concerning  the  pecuniary 
affairs  of  the  Prison,  in  which  the  only  statement  of  general 
interest  relates  to  the  excess  of  expenditures  above  earnings, 
i^|867  15.  The  expeiiditures  indude  telary  of  officers,  and, 
if  we  understand  the  (ipcounts,  aU  other  expenses. 

There  are  four  papers  accompanying  the  directors'  report, 
marked  A,  6,  C,  D,  giving  very  full,  clear,  and  simple  state- 
ments of  the  ^n^ncial  affairs  of  tb^  Prison,  the  substance  of 
which  is  comprehended  in  the  paper  marked  D. 

The  expenditures  and  income  for  the  year  ending  Sept.  1, 
1843,  were  as  follows  :  — 


Provisions, $1,^  44 

Clothing  and  bedding,  .  .  .     540  07 
Repairsj     ..........     187  70 

Fuelandlis^ 699  03 

Prison  department,     ....     569  48 

Medical  account,     39  89 

Expenw  account,    ....  .  3,190. 18  

96^  79  I  96,003  79 


From  carriage-shop,  ....  $1,970  14 

«     shochflhop, 2,802  69 

u     lOlmittance  fees,  .  .        99  50 

M     gun-shop,     43  97 

«     contract  account,    .       ISO  34 
«<     haknce,  being  loss,     1,867  15 
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The  physician's  report  is  very  brief,  as  follows :  - 

**  The  ph^ician  of  this  institution^  in  reporting  upon  its  medical  affidra, 
would  mention^  as  a  pronnoent  thing,  the  construction  of  a  new  hospital  room, 
and  one  which  now  meets  the  wants  of  the  esliblishmeDt 

*<  The  want  of  a  convenient  and  safe  place  to  put  the  sick  has  long  heen 
felt;  but  we  mav  now,  I  think,  give  them  as  good  accommodations  as  are  <A- 
tained  in  many  nospitals  disconnected  with  a  renitentiaiy. 

**  Within  tlie  last  rear,  a  single  death  has  occuned  amon^^st  the  convicts ; 
and  tliat  one  was  Ball,  under  sentence  of  confinement  for  life.  He  died  of 
influenza,  early  in  the  winter.  About  the  same  time  a  few  cases  of  endemic 
eiysipelas  occuned ;  but  since  that  time,  we  have  had  nothing  but  common 
cases  Gif  disease.  Tdere  are  nq  invalids  thi4  need  any^paxticalar  notice  from 
me  at  this  time. 

**  Respectfully  submitted,  by 

.  «ED.  E.  PHCLPS,  M.  D." 

The  chaplain's  report  is  also  brief,  less  than  two  pages :  — 

*^  His  laboiB  commenced  the  1st  of  December,  A.  D.  1843L  Since  that 
time,^  he  says,  *<  I  have  attended  praters  with  the  convicts  at  the  close  of  each 
day,  f  with  few  exceptions,)  and  nerformed  the  religious  services  common  in 
our  cnurches,  on  the  Sabbath.  I  have  also  visited  them  iWmi  time  to  time,  at 
their  cells,  and.  elsewhere,  in  sickness  and  in  health,  as  occasion  has  required ; 
and  it  is  but  just  to  say,  that  in  all  my  intercourse  with  them,  in  public  and  in 
private,  I  have  witnessed  no  indication  of  disrespect,  nor  have  I  been  treated 
rudely,  but  in  a  single  instance,  in  the  case  of  Clifford,  and  he,  perhaps,  ought 
to  be  excused  on  the  ground  of  insanity. 

*<  At  the  commencement  of  my  duties  as  chaplain,  I  announced  to  the  con* 
victs  my  wish  to  have  them  feel  a  perfect  freedom  in  communicating  to  me 
their  views  on  religious  subjects,  and  presenting  their  difficulties  in  private. 

''I  am  happy  in  being  able  here  to  add,  that  many  have  availed  tnemselyes 
of  the  privilege  ihus  afforded  them,  witii  much  pleasure  to  me,  and  in  most 
cases  with  apparent  satisfaction  to  themselves. 

**  The  afternoon  of  the  day  of  our  Annual  Fast  was  devoted  to  conference  on 
the  subject  of  temperance.  A  number  spoke  with  much  feeling  in  regard  to 
their  present  degradation  as  connected  with  intemperance,  and  I  should  think, 
two  thirds  of  the  whole  number  of  convicts  gave  their  names  to  the  pledge 
of  tGKtal  abstinence  from  aU  intoxicating  drinks.  Many  of  them,  I  hope,  have 
strength  of  9und  sufficient  to  carry  out  their  resolution. 

<*  I  fLm  happy  to  say  that  eveiy  facility  which  could  have  reasonably  been 
expected,  to  make  my  labors,  pleasant  aod  profitable,  (xas  been  rendered  by  the 
superintendent  and  keepers. 

«  For  the  result  of  thi^e  labors  we  must  look,  as  yoti  are  aware,  to  the  future. 
There  are  so  many  motives  for  being  religiotis  here,  that  we  dare  not  speak 
with  much  confidence  concerning  those  who  talk  religiously.  But  the  effects 
of  keeping  moral  and  religious  truth  coiistantly  before  the  mind  can  scarcely 
fail  of  in^wsing  a  restraint  which  will  be,  salutary  in  subsequent  life. 

**Many  things  have  occurred,  in  connection  with  my  labors  at  the  Prison, 
which  are  deeply  interesting  to  myself;  but  as  others  cannot  be  expected  to 
enter  into  them  with  Uie  same  interest,  I  wiH  not  impose  a  task  by  relating 
than  bae."  [Mr,  Kidder  needr  not  have,  liipited  his  communication  on  these 
matters  of  interest  and  experience.!' 

**  The  place  where  we  assemble  fbr  worship  is  not  the  most  agreeable.  It 
has  all  the  gloom  and  dread  appearance  of  a  Prison,  and  for  the  |>urpoee  of 
eoofinement,  it  is  well ;  but  when  we  meet  to  worship  God,  it  is  desiranle  that 
Hie  place,  where  we  nwom^le  sl^ould  present  a  more  cheerful  asipect    And  1 
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would  lespeetfiiD^  ralMiiit  the  qiMBtion,  wbetiber  a  loom  better  euhed  to  tiie 
purpoeee  of  leligiooe  wonhip  may  not  be  itted  up  ae  eoon  ae  it  may  be  con- 
venient 

^'THOMAS  KIDDER,  Cht^lmiL 
•^WinnsoBy  Aptanfter  90;  1841* 


IX.  — STATE  PRISON  IN  MASSACHUSETTS. 

Documents  rdoHve  to  the  State  Prison  at  Charlestownj  Mm* 
scuJtusetts^  (octavo,  pages  27 1)  containing  Reports  of  In- 
speetorsj  Warden^  Physician,  and  Chaplain. 

The  inspectors  say,  — 

u  The  different  depaitmentB  of  labor  have  been  diligently  and  aacceadbUy 
poraued,  and  the  government  will  be  glad  to  know  that  aomething  beyond  tlie 
current  ezpenaea  of  the  year  has  been  realized." 

^  An  event  which  we  consider  one  of  the  moat  intereating  in  the  hiatoiy  of 
the  Pziaon,  during  the  last  year,  is  the  removal  of  a  nombn  of  inaane  convicts 
from  the  solitary  cells  (where,  from  the  nature  of  their  diaeaae  and  conaequent 
incapacity  to  labor,  they  were,  without  imputing  any  fault  to  anv  one,  in  a 
|[reat  measure  pasaed  unheeded  by)  to  thoee  humane  and  invaluable  institu- 
tions for  the  insane,  which  have  so  long  bleaaed  thia  commonwealth,  and 
promise  to  bestow  on  the  people  the  richest  bleaainga  in  future.** 

<<  It  is  a  fact  now  generallv  undemtood,  and  one  which  the  public  regaid 
with  increased  interest,  that  the  stem  rules  and  punitive  discipline  of  a  Peni- 
tentiary, though  neceaaary  for  the  government  of  its  inmatea,  have  no  curative 
virtuea  for  the  unh^py  convict  bereft  of  his  reason ;  and  we  cannot  but  hope 
that  the  feelings  ana  views  which  we  entertain  on  this  important  change  in 
the  treatment  of  insane  convicts,  so  intimately  as  it  ia  connected  with  the  wel- 
fare of  many  of  our  fellow-men,  will  be  approved  and  practiaed  upon  in  evexy 
Prison  in  tlie  land.** 

"  Another  subject,  to  wliich  the  inapecton  feel  it  their  duty  to  allude^  ia  the 
harmony,  the  good  order,  and  mild,  but  cedent  discipline,  which  prevail  at 
the  present  time  among  the  convicts.  No  flagrant  act  of  insubordination,  or 
outbreak  of  violence,  has  been  witnessed  in  the  Prison  for  a  long  time," 

*^  The  doctrine,  which  has  heretofore  been  ao  generally  denied,  and  de- 
nounced by  many  aa  impracticable  and  vbionary,  that  the  inmatea  of  a  Prison 
can  be  kept  in  subiection  without  resort  to  corporeal  punishment,  is  now,  with 
few  exceptions,  fully  established  by  the  sure  test  of  experience.  That  stern, 
stately,  and  soldier-like  deportment,  which  ia  nowhere  neceaaaiy  to  the  main- 
tenance of  good  ^vemment,  and  can  never  aecure  a  ateady  and  willing  obedi- 
ence to  its  requurementB,  (though  sometimes  assumed,  apparently,  mm  no 
higher  motive  than  a  diaplay  of  power,)  should  never  be  aeen  withm  the  walla 
of  a  Prison." 

<«It  is  a  principle  verv  generally,  if  not  alwaya  true,  that  that  obedience 
which  is  rendered  to  the  law,  or  to  those  in  authority,  not  willingly  but  through 
fear  of  punishment,  has  in  itself  the  very  element  of  rebeUion,  and  waita  omy 
fox  an  opportunity  to  throw  off  reatraint*^ 

These  extracts  are  from  the  report  of  the  directors,  ftad- 
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ford  Sumner,  Esq.^  Samuel  Greele,  Esq.,  and  Abraham  F. 
Howe,  Esq. 

The  warden  reports  to  the  governor  and  council,  — 

Whole  number  of  convicts  remaining  in  Prison,  October 
1,  1843, 266 

Whole  number  received  during  the  year  ending  September 
30,  1«44, 105 

Discharged  during  the  year  ending  September  30,  1844, 
65 ;  by  pardon,  1 ;  by  remission  of  sentence,  14 ;  by 
order  of  court,  4 ;  sent  to  the  State  Lunatic  Hospital 
at  Worcester,  by  decision  of  commissioners  on  insane 
convicts,  7 ;  escaped,  1 ;  died,  2, 94 

Remaining  in  Prison,  September  30,  1844, 276 

Age  of  those  in  prison :  from  15  to  20.  years,  21 ;  from  20 
to  30  years,  117;  from  30  to  40  years,  .79;  from  40  to  50 
years,  37 ;  from  50  to  60  years,  17  j  from  60  to  70  years,  5 ; 
total,  276. 

Crimes  of  276  in  prison :  larceny,  96 ;  common  and  notorious 
thief,  19;  burglary,  1st  degree,  12;  burglary,  2d  degree,  10; 
murder,  4 ;  assault  with  intent  to  murder,  3 ;  manslaughter,  2 ; 
assault  with  intent  to  kill,  1 ;  felonious  assault,  2 ;  highway 
robbery,  1st  degree,  1 ;  highway  robbery,  2 ;  assault  with  intent 
to  rape,  10;  arson,  Ist  degree,  4;  arson,  2d  degree,  3;  forgery 
and  larceny,  1 ;  entering  a  shop  and  dwelling-house  in  the 
night-time  with  felonious  intent,  1 ;  breaking  and  entering  a 
dwelling-house,  and  stealing  therefrom,  1 ;  kidnapping,  1 ; 
lewd  and  lascivious  cohaUtation,  2 ;  counterfeiting,  1 ;  shop- 
breaking, 3 ;  malicious  burning,  2 ;  incest,  2 ;  shop-breaking 
and  larceny,  13;  stealing,  10;  cheating  by  false  pretences,  2; 
bigamy,  1 ;  breaking  and  entering  a  bank,  and  burglary,  1 ; 
maliciously  setting  fire  to  a  manufactory,  Which  was  destroyed 
with  its  contents,  1 ;  burglary  and  larceny,  6 ;  attempting  to 
pass  counterfeit  money,  1 ;  burning  a  barn,  1 ;  burning  a  bam 
in  the  night«time,  1 ;  forgery,  4 ;  having  in  possession  counter- 
feit bank  billsi  with  intent  to  pass  the  same,  6 ;  receiving  stolen 
goods,  2 ;  breaking  and  entering  a  dwelling-house  in  the  night- 
time, 1 ;  subornation  of  perjury,  1 ;  having  «  die  or  mould  for 
counterfeiting  coin,  1 ;  assault  with  intent  to  rob,  6 ;  having  in 
possession  ten  or  more  pieces  of  counterfeit  coin,  2 ;  robbery, 
5;  felonious  assault  on  a  female  child,  1 ;  perjury,  2;  cheating, 
1 ;  breaking  and  entering  a  dwelling-house;  2;  breaking  and 
entering  a  shop  in  the  Prison,  1 ;  adultery,.  1 ;  stealing  from  a 
dwelling-house,  2 ;  stealing  in  a  shop,  1 ;  breaking  and  enter- 
ing a  dwelling-house  in  the  night-time,  and  stealing  therefrom. 
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1 ;  stealing  from  a  dwelling-house  in  the  night-time,  2 ;  gross 
lewdness,  1 ;  breaking  and  entering  a  vessel  in  the  night-time, 
2 ;  burning  a  dwelling-house,  I ;  maliciously  removing  a  rail 
from  a  railroad,  2 ;  breaking  and  entering  a  shop,  1 ;  stealing 
from  the  person,  3 ;  breaking  and  entering  a  shop  with  intent 
to  commit  a  larceny,  1 ;  assault  and  robbery,  1 ;  total,  276. 

Average  length  of  sentence  of  all  in  Prison,  5  years,  9 
months,  and  26  days. 

The  prisoners  were,  natives  of  Massachusetts,  105 ;  Maine, 
18;  New  Hampshire,  20;  Vermont,  14;  Connecticut,  12; 
Rhode  Island,  4 ;  New  York,  18 ;  New  Jersey,  4 ;  Pennsyl- 
vania, 7 ;  Maryland,  2 ;  Virginia,  1 ;  Ohio,  3 ;  Kentucky,  1 ; 
North  Carolina,  2 ;  Missouri,  1 ;  Louisiana,  1 ;  Georgia,  1 ; 
England,  16 ;  Ireland,  27 ;  Scotland,  4 ;  Canada,  2 ;  France, 
2 ;  Malta,  1 ;  Germany,  3 ;  Nova  Scotia,  3 ;  Isle  of  Bourbon, 
1 ;  Cape  de  Verd,  1 ;  Sweden,  1 ;  Malaga,  1 ;  total,  276. 

Employment :  stone-cutters,  66 ;  carpenter,  1 ;  tool-grinders, 
4;  team-hands,  9;  blacksmiths,  16;  whitesmiths,  6;  tin- 
workers.  6 ;  cabinetmakers  and  upholsterers,  57 ;  hrushmakers, 
23 ;  coopers,  8 ;  hatters,  7 ;  shoemakers,  29 ;  tailors,  3 ;  em- 
ployed in  the  cookery,  14 ;  barbers,  2 ;  sweepers,  3 ;  wood- 
sawyers  and  lumpers,  6 ;  waiters  and  messengers,  3 ;  invalids, 
4 ;  attendants  in  hospital,  2 ;  patients  in  hospital,  16 ;  car- 
penters repairing  the  Prison,  3 ;  total,  276. 

Nativity  of  those  received  last  year :  Massachusetts,  33 ; 
Maine,  8;  New  Hampshire,  10;  Vermont,  6;  Connecticut,  5; 
New  York,  9 ;  New  Jersey,  I ;  Pennsylvania^,  4 ;  North  Caro- 
lina, 1 ;  Ohio,  2 ;  Rhode  Island,  1 ;  England,  6 ;  Ireland,  17 ; 
Scotland,  1 ;  Canada,  1 ;  Nova  Scotia,  1 ;  total,  105. 

The  recommitments  of  276  were  64;  of  whom  38  are 
second  comers,  13  are  third  comers,  1  is  a  fourth  comer,  1  is  a 
fifth  comer,  and  1  is  a  sixth  comer. 

Of  105  received  last  year,  16  are  recommitments,  as  follows : 
12  are  second  comers,  and  4  are  third  comers. 

Of  16  recommitments  last  year,  7  were  for  larceny,  2  for 
stealing,  1  c(»nmon  and  notorious  thief,  1  for  gross  lewdness, 
1  for  breaking  and  entering  a  shop  in  the  Prison,  1  for  stealing 
from  a  dwelling-house,  1  for  stealing  from  a  shop,  1  for  break- 
ing a  dwelling-house  and  stealing  therefrom  in  the  night,  1  for 
having  a  counterfeit  bank  bill  with  intent  to  pass  the  same ; 
total,  16. 

Of  the  106  received,  there  were  from  Boston,  44 ;  Worcester, 
6 ;  Springfield,  6  ;  Lowell,  7 ;  Lenox,  2  ;  New  Bedford,  12  ; 
Ipswich,  3  ;  Dedham,  2  ;  Cambridge,  4 ;  Taunton,  4  ;  Salem, 
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3 ;  Northampton,  1 ;  Greenfield,  2 ;  Concord,  6  ;  Pl]rmoinh, 
3 ;  total,  105. 

The  color  of  those  in  Prison  is,  14  negroes,  15  mulattoes, 
and  247  whites. 

«  The  affiiini  of  the  Prison,"  the  warden  says,  **  have  been  well  and  prosperona 
during  the  year ;  and  it  is  tiruly  gratifying  for  roe  to  be  able  to  say  that  there 
has  l^en  a  high  degree  of  good  feeling,  order,  and  industry,  among  the  con- 
▼icts,  which  convinces  roe  more  and  more  of  what  I  aro  most  d^irous  of 
proving,  that  convicts  in  Prison  can  be  governed  by  enforcing  the  kw  of 
nnman  brotherhood  and  equality  promulgated  by  the  Savior,  by  doing  unto 
others  as  we  would  that  others  should  do  unto  us.  In  every  instance  of  dis- 
cipline, I  have  endeavored  to  keep  this  law  before  roy  roind,  and  have  asked 
nmelf  how  I  should  reasonably  wish  to  be  dealt  by,  if  I  were  in  the  situation 
of  the  convict;  and  I  have  found  that  the  nearer  I  have  been  able  to  keep  my- 
self and  others  up  to  tlie  true  meaning  of  this  law,  the  more  successful  has 
been  the  ^vemment  of  the  Prison.  1  have  often  announced  to  the  convicts 
my  resolution  to  govern  by  this  precept,  and  have  frequently  called  upon  them, 
aiM  not  without  success,  to  live  and  act  in  conformily  thereto.  All  that 
asperity  of  feeling  which  used  to  exist  among  the  convicts,  showing  it^lf  even 
in  their  looks,  has  gradually  subsided,  until  kindness,  and  cheerrolness,  and 
pleasant  looks,  have  become  almost  universal.  My  experience  has  convinced 
me,  that  when  all  the  officers  of  a  Prison  are  vigilant,  and  have  kind  and 
brotherly  feelings  towards  the  convicts,  and  will  all  cooperate  to  promote  their 
best  good  and  CTfect  their  reformation,  very  little  of  punishment  is  required.  I 
know  that  we  are  prone  to  the  love  of  power,  and  to  the  exercise  of  authority ; 
and  when  our  fellow-men  are  placed  under  our  control,  there  is  danger  ibat 
power  and  authority  may  be  abused.  Yet  I  can  truly  say,  I  have  enoeavored 
to  sraaid  myself  against  this  proclivity,  and  have  been  ever  watchfUl  over  my- 
self and  others  in  this  respect  I  have  felt  it  my  duty  to  see  that  all  the  con- 
victs should  be  treated  well  and  kindly  by  the  officers ;  and  I  have  reason  to 
believe  that  all  the  officers  are  now  convinced  that  these  views  of  government 
are  right  and  practicable,  and  promotive  of  the  best  interests  of  me  convicts 
and  or  the  Prison.  I  have  good  reason  t9  thank  them  for  cooperating  with  me 
so  well  in  rendering  successftd  a  mild  but  firm  and  just  system  of  discipline, 
which  I  am  sure  no  one  could  do  without  their  aid.  There  have  been  no 
instances  of  gross  insubordination  among  the  convicts  during  the  year.  Occa- 
sionally, there  have  been  individual  innactions  of  the  rules.  For  these  the 
punishment  of  short  solitary  confinement  has  usually  been  found  sufficient  and 
eflfectuaL  The  shower-bath,  as  a  punishment,  has  been  discontinued ;  and  all 
other  punishments  have  been  diminished,  in  the  aggregate,  more  than  four- 
fifths.  There  is  now  a  disposition  anxfng  the  convicts  very  ftvorable  for  their 
reformation.  All  tiiat  fbeling  of  hostility  against  the  government,  revengeful- 
nesB,  and  a  desire  to  retaliate  upon  society,  nave  subsided.  Every  convict  dis- 
chai^ed  has  left  the  prison  witn  apparentiy  kind  feelings,  expressing  a  deter- 
mination to  do  well  and  become  honest  roen  and  industrious  citizens.  And 
there  is  reason  to  hope  that  they  will  generally  adhere  to  their  good  reso- 
lotions." 

^  Seven  convicts  have  been  sent  to  the  State  Lunatic  Hospital  at  Worcester, 
as  insane,  under  the  law  of  last  year  providing  for  tiieir  removal,  and  they  are 
now  receiving  the  b^iefit  designed  by  this  act  of  merciful  and  highly  benefi- 
cial legislation." 

<<  There  has  long  been  a  Sunday  school  established  in  this  Prison  from  the 
last  of  September  to  the  1st  of  June.  Heretofore,  during  the  summer  months, 
tbere  has  oeen  none.  But  a  Sunday  school  was  opened  last  summer  for  the 
instruction  in  reading  of  those  who  were  unable  to  read ;  so  that  now,  instruc- 
tion in  reading  is  continued  during  the  year,  and  many  convicts  who  were. 
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mable  to  read  have  acquired,  and  areaequiriiig,  that  meet  ndbLflf  all  bnoiches 
of  education." 

**  The  buameas  and  financial  concerns  of  the  Prison  have  resulted  quite  as 
fiivorably  as  was  anticipated.  The  earnings  of  tiie  Prison  have  been  enough 
to  meet  all  expenses,  and  leave  a  small  surplus  of  9368  68.** 

<<The  last  legislature  appropriated  $4611  to  supply  the  deficiency  of  income 
of  the  Prison  ror  the  year  before  last ;  but  this  money  has  not  been  drawn 
firom  the  treasury  of  die  commonwealth,  and  has  not  been  needed." 

**  The  legislature,  at  the  same  time,  am>ropriated  a  sum  not  exceeding  96000 
for  repairs  and  improvements.  More  uian  one  half  of  this  appropriation  has 
been  expended,  and  the  repairs  are  in  progress." 

The  following  schedule  shows  the  disburaements  and  in- 
come for  the  year  ending  September  30,  1844  :■ — 


Cash  paid  ibr  provisions,  .  7,345  83 

Hospital  department,  .  .  .  291  83 

CloUung, 3,777  40 

Sundry  expenses,  fttel,  &c  3,416  64 

For  prisoners  diiBchaiged,  331  50 

Officers*  salaries, 15,543  81 

Transportation  of  priscmers,  563  06 

Jtepahi  of  real  estate,  ..  .  200  99 
Amount  of  convicts'  labor, 

on  especial  repairs  of  the 

Prison, 338  96 

39,596  56 
To  balance, 3,048  08 

933,646  64 


Profits  in  stone  department,  14y3S7  96 
Prate  in  labor  d^Notaient,  16^  96 
Fees  of  admissioii,  ....    1^395  73 


•3S2,646  64 


To  show  the  net  profits,  there  should  be  deducted  fiom  the  above 

balance  of 3^048  08 

Amount  of  bills  for  supplies  received,  but  not  paid, 3^779  40^ 

Leaving  the  trae  balance  of  profitji, 9368  68 

The  late  physician,  Dr.  Walker,  says, — 

«The  number  of  patients  admitted  to  the  hospital  of  the  Massachusetts 
State  Prison  during  the  year  ending  30th  September,  1844,  is  178.  The  a^* 
gregate  number  ofdays'  residence  in  the  hospital  is  3756.  In  addition  to  this, 
§69  days*  labor  have  been  abated  to  invalids  fiir  a  day,  and  744  daya  of  light 
labiMT  have  been  advised  by  the  physictuL 

<*  During  the  year,  3  have  died ;— 1844,  January  6th,  John  Potter,  aged  85 
years,,  of  phthisis  pulmonalis ;  1844,  May  15th,  Lemuel  Renif^  aged  30  yean, 
of  tubercular  disease  of  the  mesentery. 

^  During  the  current  year,  fever  has  prevailed  in  the  Prison  to  a  ffreater  ex- 
tent than  for  many  years  past  This  disease  has  in  no  case  provecT  &tBl ;  hot 
one  patient  is  now  slowly  convalescent,  having  su^red  a  partial  paralysis  of 
his  left  side." 

The  chaplain  of  the  State  Prison  at  Charlestown,  Mass., 
says,— 

«  Althoui^  the  number  on  the  sick  list  has  been  somewiHt  larger  than  in 
some  former  years,  yet  a  veiy  gratifying  degree  of  healtti  has  been  enjoyed, 
and  the  number  of  deaths  has  been  but  2,  out  otan  average  of  about  370  oob- 
vieti,  a  per  centage  of  less  than  8-lOths.  It  mav  fhither  be  stated,  that,  dm^ 
iag  the  year  cooimenemg  with  October,  1613,  there  were  but  3  deaths^  and 
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both  these  during  the  fint  month  of  the  year ;  so  that  horn  October,  1842;  to 
the  date  of  this  lepoit,  December,  1844,  there  have  been  but  2  deaths. 

**  The  year  has  also  been  characterissed,  generally,  by  cheerfol  submission  to 
authority,  laudable  industiy,  and  a  gratifying  attention  to  mcnral  and  religions 
instruction. 

*<  It  must  be  obvious  to  eveiy  reflecting  mind,  possessing  a  competent 
knowledge  of  human  nature,  that  to  improve  and  reform  that  class  of  men  who 
are  subiected  to  the  confinement  and  discipline  of  oar  Penitentiaries,  moral 
rather  than  physical  power  is  to  be  relied  on;  and  although  the  latter,  to  some 
extent,  is  sometimes  mdispensabie,  still,  this  alone  is  altogether  powerless  in 
subduing  the  heart,  and  bringing  it  into  subjection  to  the  benevolent  princi- 
ples of  3ie  gospel  The  man  ma^  be  broken  down  in  body  and  in  mind ;  but 
his  heart  is  not  won.  It  is  ordinarily  hardened,  and  his  condition  becomes  the 
more  hopeless. 

<*  Hence  the  government  of  this  commonwealth  has  wisely  and  benevolently 
made  provision  for  the  employment  of  all  requisite  nwral  and  religious  means, 
on  which,  principally,  reliance  is  to  be  placed  for  the  moral  improvement  dt 
the  institution. 

<*  These  means  and  influences,  so  far  as  they  are  intrusted  to  the  under- 
signed, he  has  habitually  attempted  to  use  in  accomplishing  the  end  for  which 
they  were  designed ;  and  it  can  hardly  be  supposed  that  a  constant  and  affection- 
ate attention  to  the  wanti  and  woes  of  these  men,  the  manifestation  of  sym- 
pathjr  in  their  aflUctions, — advice  and  counsel  fiiithfally  and  aflbctionately 
administered,  and  suited  to  their  wants, — reliffious  instruction  kindlv  commu- 
nicated in  conversation, — the  devotions  of  the  daily  morning  and  evening 
service,  in  the  chapel, — tiie  preaching  of  the  ffoepel  on  the  Subath,  and  the 
familiar  and  affectionate  instructions  of  the  Sabbath  school,  can  fail  of  pro- 
ducing the  most  happy  results,  on  very  many  mmds  and  hearts. 

<*  "^e  undersigned  ia  very  far  from  supposing  that  all  the  moral  means  and 
appliances  for  the  improvement  of  the  prisoners  are  placed  in  his  hands.  If 
good  is  accomplished  by  the  instruction  and  labors  of  the  chaplain,  it  is  to  be 
ascribed  very  much^  under  God,  to  the  cheerful,  hearty,  and  habitual  co- 
operation of  those  in  authority. 

«  The  officers  of  such  an  institution  should  be  men  ijf  correct  morals ;  men 
who  can  feel  for  the  wants,  and  woes,  and  frailties,  of  those  subjected  to  their 
anthority,  and  who  will  cheerfully  and  habitually  use  every  practicable  means  to 
promote  their  best  good.  Tyranny,  on  the  part  of  those  who  rule,  is  always 
faatefuL  It  is  BO  in  a  prison  as  well  as  elsewhere.  Still,  thoee  vested  with 
authority  in  such  circumstances,  while  they  are  bound  to  be  humane  and  mer- 
ciful, must  also  be  fearless  and  prompt  in  maintaining  a  salutary  discipline, 
and  securing  order  and  obedience  on  the  part  of  tl^  prisoners.  They  ate 
to  be  a  terror  to  evil-doen,  and  a  praise  to  them  who  do  well.  All  that  vpa- 
pathy  and  kindnef?  can  do  should  be  done ;  but  when  these  fail  in  accomplish- 
ing their  obiect,  authority  must  be  promptly  exercised  in  the  infliction  of 
merited  punishment  Obedience  ana  order  mnst  be  secured  at  any  hazard. 
Personal  sympathy  mnst  in  no  case  stand  in  the  way  of  the  general  wel- 
fiue. 

^  And  here  the  undersigned  is  happy  to  bear  witness  to  the  untiring  efibrts 
of  the  warden  of  this  institution  to  muce  its  government  a  paternal  one,  and, 
as  far  as  practicable,  to  secure  order,  obedience,  and  industry,  by  persuasion 
and  kindness,  rather  than  by  punishment  and  severity.  In  some  cases,  it  is 
true,  he  has  been  constrained  to  resort  to  severe  measures ;  but  in  most  in* 
stances,  mild  punislunents,  tempered  with  wholesome  counsel  and  admoniti<m, 
have  been  found  to  secure  the  desired  end. 

"There  is  a  charm  in  Christian  love  and  kindness  which  nothing  else  pos- 
sesses. The  proud  and  stubborn  heart  may  be,  and  often  is,  efl^tually  nerved 
against  the  exercise  of  power,  even  in  its  utmost  rigor,  when  perhaps  that 
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nme  heart  would  readily  relent  and  softeti  at  the  voice  of  kindnen  cdadog 
warm  from  the  heart  of  Christian  love,  —  and  be  led,  with  the  prodigal  c^  the 
ffoqiel,  to  exclaim,  *  Father,  I  have  sinned !  *  The  power  of  the  tempest  could 
uuih  the  waters  of  the  Lake  of  Galilee  into  terrific  commotion ;  bat  the  voice 
of  Jesus,  <  Peace !  6e  $iiU  I '  is  heard,  and  all  is  calm. 

''The  Sabbath  school,  for  the  present  season,  has  been  commenced  and  con- 
tinued with  many  tokens  of  the  divine  fiivor.  This  school  has  never  befine 
been  so  full  as  at  present,  and  it  is  characterized  hj  a  good  de^ee  of  attention 
and  interest  on  the  part  of  those  who  attend  it  It  is  supplied  with  a  competent 
number  of  teachers,  from  Charlestown,  Boston,  and  the  vicini^,  who  come 
regularly  ever^  Sabbath,  and,  at  much  sacrifice  of  time  and  labor,  perform  the 
benevolent  office  of  instructing  these  unhappy  men  in  religion  and  morals. 

^  We  feel  that  we  owe  them  much  for  their  labors  of  love,  and  the  common- 
wealth owes  them  much. 

«0f  105  convicts  committed  last  year,"  the  chaplain  says,  «onlv  93  were 
native-bom  citizens  of  Massachusetts, — a  fact  highly  honorabte  to  the 
state. 

<*  Of  the  causes  which  lead  to  the  conmussion  of  crime,  whatever  may  be 
said  of  other  causes,  there  is,  one  which  preeminently,  and  above  all  otnera, 
dcA>Bses,  impoverisheB,  and  destroys,  and  which  leads  to  the  perpetration  of 
every  species  of  enormity.  This  cause  stands  out,  in  charactns  which  none 
can  mistake,  on  all  our  Alms-Hooses,  Penitentiaries,  and  Prisons.  Jl  t«  Me 
Mitojfico^ifig  etm.  Gould  the  fountains  of  mtemperance  but  be  dried  up,  what 
a  change  would  cmne  over  the  face  of  civil  society !  At  least  three  fourths 
of  the  poverty  and  suffering,  the  degradation  and  crime,  over  which  the  philan- 
thropist and  Ghristian  are  now  constrained  to  weep^  would  be  banished  fhim 
the  commonwealth. 

*<  The  cause  of  temperance  has  done  mnch ;  it  is  still  doing  much.  Multi- 
tudes have  been  redeemed,  and  saved  from  hopeless  degnraation  and  ruin. 
But  much  is  still  to  be  accomplished ;  and  who  can  question,  that  a  most 
solemn  obligation  rests  on  the  guardians  of  the  public  welfare  and  morals  to 
countenance  and  sustain,  in  all  suitable  ways  and  oy  saliiary  legal  enactments, 
a  cause  whose  direct  object  and  tendency  are  to  lessen  the  evils  of  pauperiem ; 
to  reduce  the  number  <»  the  degraded  and  guilty  inmates  of  our  prisons ;  to 
improve  and  elevate  the  character  and  condition  of  our  citizens ;  and  to  spread 
abroad  tiirough  all  our  communities  the  blessinoi  of  industry,  of  moral  purity, 
and  of  all  the  virtues  which  adorn  and  perfect  uie  human  character  ? 

**•  It  is  very  ^tif^ing  .to  be  able  to  state  that,  for  several  years  past,  tiie 
minds  of  the  prisoners  have  been  deeply  interested  in  the  great  subject  of 
temperance.  Great  pains  have  been  taken  to  keep  it,  in  all  its  bearings,  be- 
fore their  minds.  They  have  been  frequently  addressed  by  the  most  able  and 
eloquent  lecturers  engaged  in  the  furtherance  of  this  cause ;  and  approved 
temperance  publicatioiis  are  monthly,  and  sometimes  oflener,  put  into  their 
bands,  and,  it  cannot  be  doubted,  with  the  happiest  effect 

**  Most  of  these  men  form  the  resolution  —  and  it  is  believed  sincerely  —  to 
abstain  wholly  from  the  use  of  intoxicating  drinks  afler  their  discharge  from 
the  Prison.  They  generally  sign  the  pledge  of  total  abstinence  at  the  time  of 
their  discharge.  &me  prove  true  to  their  pledge  —  perhaps  many.  But  the 
heart  sickens  at  the  thought  of  the  multiplied  snares  ana  temptatioiis  which  beset 
'  Aem,  as  they  go  out  into  the  world,  at  almost  every  step  of^  theur  progress ;  for 
although  the  laws  of  the  State  prohibit  the  sale  of  intoxicatmg  drinks  as  a 
'bevemfe,  still  the  dram-shop  and  the  dram-seller  are  found  to  tempt  and  to  de- 
strov  aU  who  can  be  enticed  within  their  reach.  Scarcely  an  individual  returns 
?to  the  Prison,  after  he  has  been  discharged,  but  he  has  been  the  victim  of  strong 
4rink. 

<*  But  enough,  and  perhaps  too  much,  has  been  said  on  this  sickening  sub- 
ject   It  is  always  a  painfiil  one;  but,  considering  the  ciroimistuices  in  whidi 
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the  undereigiied,  for  many  vean  past,  has  been  placed,  and  witnesaii^,  as  lie 
has,  the  appalling  resalts  of  this  dreadful  evil,  he  feels  that  he  couM  hudlf 
say  less." 

May  the  chaplain  long  live  to  give  the  world  the  resalts  of 
his  observation  and  experience! 


X.  —  STATE  PRISON  AT  AUBURN,  NEW  YORK. 

Annual  Report  of  the  Inspectors  of  the  Auburn  Prison,  State 
of  New  York,  Document  No,  8.  Tn  Senate,  Jan,  10,  1845. 
— Octavo,  pages  89. 

• 

«  The  inspectors  feel  a  just  pride  that  they  are  able  to  report  it  prosperous 
and  unembarrassed. 

**  The  total  amount  of  receipts  into  the  treasmy  of  the  Prison,  from 
all  sources,  during  the  year  ending  September  30|  1844,  is,  ...  .    72,913  5S 

« Total  disbursements,     68,107  40 

«  Cash  balance  on  hand $4,806  13 

"The  eanungs  of  the  Prison,  during  the  same  period,  are  as  follows: — 
Convict  labor  on  contract,  $52,389  10 ;  job  work,  $886  10 ;  earnings  on  Prison- 
building —  estimate,  $866  73;  from  visitors,  $1,942  75;  totel  earnings, 
$56,082  68.  The  expenses  for  the  general  support  of  the  Prison  amount  to 
$51,041  04 ;  ordinary  repairs,  $2,725  16.  Excess  of  earnings  above  general 
support  and  ordinary  repairs,  $2,316  48. 

"  One  item  of  the  agent's  report  is  $9,037  40,  for  building  purposes.  The 
result  is  seen  in  the  increased  comfort  of  some  of  the  shops,  and  in  the  ad- 
dition of  214  feet  to  the  two-storv  range  of  brick  ^ops,  which  room  was 
much  needed  for  the  employment  of  the  convicts  in  Brussels  carpet  weaving 
and  other  business. 

The  earnings  on  contracts  have  been  as  follows :  — 

1836,  $47,148  39;     1840,  $57,322  99^     1843,  $64,783  56 

1837,  50,145  75 ;      1841,    58,750  26 ;     1844,    44,038  04 

1838,  46,469  65 ;      1842,    59,091  24 ;      1846,     62,389  10 

1839,  46,464  10; 

The  manufacture  of  silk  has  been  discontinued  by  the  agent, 
with  the  advice  of  the  inspectors,  owing  to  intrinsic  diffi- 
culties. 

<<The  health  of  the  convicts  has  been  generally  ffood,  their  moral  condition 
satisfactory,  and  the  discipline  improving.  It  has  been  our  anxious  study  to 
foster  and  encourage  the  prominent  use  of  moral  means  in  the  government  of 
the  convicts.  And  although  we  think  it  a  Utopian  idea,  that  such  a  body  of 
criminals  can  be  governed  without  punislmient,  yet  we  also  think  more  can 
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W  ieeompiyied  by  appealing  to  tbe  conscience  and  aelf-respectp  even  of  the 
moet  degraded,  than  many  are  willinff  to  aUow.  There  le  aometimee  danger 
that  new  and  unnsoal  modes  of  jmniumient,  as  substitate  ibr  stripes,  maybe- 
oome  more  cruel  than  when  stnpes  are  rarely  and  temperately  applied.  Of 
this  nature  we  believed  the  bolt»bath,  which  we  found  in  operation  when  we 
came ;  and  we  accordingly,  with  the  advice  of  the  physician,  and  concurrence 
of  the  keeper,  assented  to  its  discontinuance  in  the  summer  of  1843 ;  subse- 
quent inquuies  and  observation  have  satisfied  us  of  its  inexpediency. 

<*  We  consider  it  an  object  of  the  highest  moment  to  the  mterests  of  society 
at  large,  to  foster,  and,  if  possible,  to  improve,  the  system  <^  Prison  discipline 
adopted  here.  A  large  amount  (about  (600,000)  has  been  expended  by  the 
state  in  tbe  necessary  erections.  Experience  has  demonstrated  that  the  mat 
ends  of  punishment  are  best  promoted  by  tiiat  humanity  and  benevolence 
which  cares  for  the  bodily  and  spiritual  welfare  of  the  convict,  and  converts 
his  silent  and  social  labor  into  a  stem  school  of  virtue  and  obedience." 

The  counties  of  Montgomery,  Fulton,  Saratoga,  Washing- 
ton, Warren,  Essex,  Clinton,  and  Franklin,  have  been  set  off 
from  the  Auburn  Prison  district  to  the  Mount  Pleasant  Prison 
district,  on  account  of  the  increased  number  of  convicts  at 
Auburn,  (the  number  of  cells  being  only  770,)  and  30  prison- 
ers have  been  sent  from  Auburn  to  Sing  Sing. 

<<The  increase  of  convicts  employed  upon  contracts,  over  the  last  year,  is 
111 ;  and  the  number  of  unproductive  men  reported  is  104  leas. 

<*The  number  of  convicts  now  in  Prison  is  778,  being  7  more  than  last 
year  at  this  time.  The  number  received  during  the  ^ear  pest  is  261,  being  2 
less  than  during  1843.  Of  those  received  during  this  year,  44  were  recom- 
mitments afler  discharge  ftom  this  or  some  other  State  Inrison. 

u  We  deem  it  our  du^,  before  closing  this  report,  to  press  upon  tbe  attention 
of  the  legislature  the  expediency  and  bumani^  of  authorizing  the  removal  of 
insane  convicts  from  this  Prison  to  the  Asylum  at  Utica,  to  be  there  kept  by 
the  state.  The  distance  from  the  Prison  is  so  short,  that  it  will  be  easy ;  ana, 
what  is  of  great  consequence,  permits  a  removal  in  the  early  stages  of  insanity, 
when  remedies  may  reach  the  disease.  The  Prison  is  without  the  necessary 
apartments  and  conveniences  for  the  treatment  of  the  insane. 

**  We  are  gratined  to  be  able  to  state  that  the  agent,  keener,  and  other 
officers  of  the  Prison,  have  generally  discharged  their  duty  to  tne  state  with 
earnestness  and  discretion.  Quietness  and  order  reiffn  within  the  walls;  and, 
so  far  as  we  can  obsiwe,  a  healthfld  state  of  the  public  mind  with  regard  to 
the  Prison  prevails  without" 


This  report  is  signed  by  S.  A.  Goodwin,  M.  S.  Myers, 
Samuel  Brown,  William  H.  Noble,  Elijah  Wheeler,  inspectors, 
and  dated  February  2,  1845. 

The  agent,  J.  Beardsley,  reports  the  inventory  of  state  prop- 
erty to  be  $35,167  67,  exceeding  the  inventory  of  the  pre- 
ceding year  $1,150  30.  This  inventory,  at  Auburn,  it  is  made 
the  duty  of  the  agent  to  make.  At  Charlestown,  Massachusetts, 
it  is  made  by  disinterested  persons. 

The  agent  reports  the  Prison  at  Auburn  to  be  free  from  debt, 
unless  there  be  some 

«  unsettled  accounts  not  recollected,  of  veiy  trifling  amount"    «  The  finances 
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of  the  Priflon  are  Id  a  much  better  condhioii  than  ww  anticipated."  ''Not  t 
aolitaiy  iofitance  of  defiuilt  on  the  nut  of  aoy  oi  the  present  contfactoia  in  the 
regular  monthly  payment  of  their  dues  for  convict  labor;" 

while  the  earnings  of  the  convicts  for  contract  labor,  during  the 
year,  amounted  to  $52,389  10. 

The  agent  regrets  the  discontinuance  of  the  manufacture  of 
sewing-silk  in  the  Prison,  because 

**  it  hae,  more  or  lees,  a&cted  the  interests  of  a  considerable  number  of  the 
citizens  of  the  western  part  of  the  state,  who  have  embarited  in  the  culture  of 
otlk,  and  depended  upon  the  Prison  as  a  cash  market  for  the  raw  matonaL'* 

He  says,  however,  — 

<«  that  he  deemed  it  an  improper  and  nimrofitable  business  to  be  carried  on  by 
convict  labor ;  owing  to  the  great  cost  (x  the  nw  material,  the  inevitable  waste 
and  difficulty  of  manufacture, — a  source  of -loss  rather  than  profit" 

It  has,  therefore,  been  abandoned,  and  will  probably  not  be 
resumed. 

The  agent  says,  — 

"  It  is  now  about  38  years  rince  the  building  of  the  Prison  was  ccMuroenced, 
and  the  present  season  may  popedy  be  considered  the  date  of  its  completion. 
Its  total  cost,  including  worKshcnis,  vards^  walls,  dto.,  has  probably  exceeded 
$600,000,  a  great  proportion  of  wnich  has  been  drawn  directly  from  the 
treasuiy  of  the  state.  The  amount  has,  however,  been  considerably  enhanced, 
in  consequence  of  extensive  fires  at  different  periods,  which,  under  the  present 
system  of  a  careful  and  vigilant  niffht-watch  in  the  yards  and  shops,  will  not 
be  likely  to  recur  to  any  considerable  extent  The  buildinss  are  now,  gen- 
erally, in  a  ^ood  condition,  are  constructed  erf*  durable  materisiB,  and  will,  with 
trifling  repairs,  withstand  the  action  of  time  for  a  lonff  period  of  years." 

**  As  the  entire  extent  of  workshops,  agreeably  to  me  original  plan,  are  now 
completed,  and  constructed  of  the  most  durable  materials  for  the  accommo- 
dation of  all  the  various  branches  of  business  carried  on  in  this  institution,  I 
cannot  foresee  the  necessity  of  any  further  extraordinary  expenditures,  with 
die  exception  of  the  repairs  of  the  roofs  of  the  main  buildmgs,  which  are,  and 
have  been  for  some  time  past,  in  a  leaky  and  dilapidated  condition.  It  will 
require  an  expenditure  of  from  $9000  to  $9000  to  put  them  in  proper  repair. 
These  repairs  shonld  not,  on  any  account,  be  delayed  beyond  the  ensuing 
season,  as  the  timbers  composing  me  superstructure  are  already  rapidly  decay- 
ing in  many  places,  in  consequence  of  leakage.  I  am  confident  that  the 
current  resources  of  the  Prison,  under  a  prudent  and  economical  management 
of  its  afl^rs,  will  be  ample  for  the  repairs  above  named,  together  with  the 
general  support  of  the  same,  under  a  strict  observance  of  the  limitations  and 
restrictions  of  the  act  of  1842." 

<*  There  has  been  less  than  the  usual  time  lost,  during  the  fiscal  year  now 
terminated,  in  consequence  of  sickness  among  the  convicts;  and,  so  mr  as  my 
observation  and  information  enable  me  to  judge,  there  has  not  only  been  an 
unusual  degree  of  health  enjoyed,  but  an  uncommon  degree  of  cheerfiil  appli* 
cation  to  labor;  and  good  conduct  has  prevailed  among  the  convicts ;  and  it  is 
reasonable  to  infer  that  good  and  abundant  rations,  warm  bedding  and  clothing, 
may  have  more  or  less  contributed  to  this  result" 

The  sources  from  which  moneys  have  been  received  at  this 
Prison,  during  the  past  year,  are  as  follows :  — 

7* 
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Balance  from  last  account, 
Coopen'  riiop,  ••..... 

Carpet  shops, 

Hame  shop, 

Shoe  shop, 

Cotton  weaving  shop,  .  .  • 

Pnmpshop^ 

Como  shop, 

Cabinet  shopb 

Convicts'  caah  deposits,  .  . 
Prison,  misceUaneoas, .  .  . 


967  63 
2,909  14 
11,800  73 
4,416  20 
6^63  46 
1,606  03 

^23  72 

162  64 
5^635  04 

140  08 
1,350  48 


Tool  shop^ 6,119  04 

Stone  shops, 752  39 

Coders'  shop» 5,980  64 

Tailore'  shop, 5,804  83 

SUkshop, 4,168  49 

Machine  shop, 4,187  72 

Button  shop, 3^578  87 

State  appropriation,  ....  5^X3  80 

VisitoiB, 1,949  75 

Total  receipts,  ....  $72,913  52 


The  sums  expended  were  as  follomrs :  — 


Rations, 13,878  28 

Clothing  and  bedding, .  .  .   8,497  06 

Silk,  stock,  &C., 2,475  49 

Hay,  grain,  dLc, 51  58 

Printing  and  stationery, .  .      214  G7 
Salaries  of  Prison  officers, .  15,232  26 

Pay  of  guard, 7,199  51 

HoepitJ  stores, 806  96 


Building  and  lepaiis,  .  •  .  11,762  56 

Fire-wood  and  oil, 3,736  48 

Stock,  coal,  &c., 105  58 

Disclurged   convicts   and 

trans^nting  ditto,  ....  993  76 

Inspectors, 876  00 

Miscellaneous, 2^77  21 


Total  expenditures,  .  $68,107  40 

The  clerk,  Mr.  J.  Hubbard,  reports, — 
The  number  of  convicts  remaining  in  Prison,  December 

31,  1843, 771 

The  number  received  during  the  year  ending  December 

1,  1844, 261 

Total  number  in  Prison  during  the  year, 1032 

Discharged  by  expiration  of  sentence, 172 

Discharged  by  pardon, 43 

Sent  to  Sing  Sing, 30 

Sent  to  the  House  of  Refuge, 1 

Died, 8 

254 

Remaining  in  Prison  December  31,  1844, 778 

The  keeper,  N.  F.  Doubleday,  reports  that,  — 

^The  officers  have,  with  few  exceptions,  discharged  their  duties  with 
promptness,  fidelity,  and  discretion.  The  convicts  are  generallv  obedient,  6b> 
serve  the  regulations,  and  manifest  a  quiet,  subdued,  and  placable  disposition, 
which,  without  moral  means,  could  not  be  produced  by  severe  and  cruel  treat- 
ment, and  which  are  deemed  essential  to  their  improvement  and  refonnation.'' 

**  Of  the  whole  number  of  convicts  who  have  been  in  Prison  the  past  year, 
over  60  per  cent  have  not  been  punished  at  all ;  over  20  per  cent  have  been 
punished  but  once ;  and  very  few  have  been  punished  more  than  two  or  three 
times.  The  punishments  have  been  usually  liffht,  varying  fixxm  two  to  six 
blows,  not  often  exceeding  six,  and  none  of  the  severest  grade  have  been 
inflicted." 

^  The  practice  of  whipping  seems  to  be  falling  into  disfavor;  and  it  will  be 
fortunate  if  methods  of  coercion  be  not  substituted  more  cruel,  more  detri- 
mental to  health,  and  less  efficient" 

<*  The  bolt-ba^  for  the  afiusion  of  cold  water  on  the  head  and  naked  body, 
was  discontinued  in  June,  1843,  and  no  similar  means  of  punishment  have  since 
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been  need.  The  shower-bath  ie  recommended  and  used  in  some  of  the  other 
Prisons.  It  is  well  calcalated  to  subdue  the  refractory,  but  is,  in  my  opinion, 
as  crael  as  the  lash,  and  productive  of  more  injurious  consequences.  Con* 
sompiion  is  a  prevailing  disease  in  Prisons.  When  the  lunss  are  weak,  (which 
cannot  be  always  known  to  the  officer,)  the  application  of  cdd  water,  with  suffi- 
cient force  and  duration  to  make  it  a  pnnisoment,  must  cause  a  violent  rush 
and  pressure  of  blood  to  the  lungs,  which,  I  suppose,  will  prove  generally  hurt- 
ful, and  oflen  induce  disease  of  a  fatal  character." 

*<  Solitary  confinement  has  been  also  recommended  as  a  substitute  for  other 
modes  of  punishment  It  may  answer  well  in  some  cases,  and  is  always  to  be 
tried  in  preference  to  very  severe  flogging.  It  is,  however,  uncertain  in  its 
^focts,  causes  a  loss  of  time,  and,  in  our  small  cells,  tends  to  injure  the  health 
of  body  and  mind." 

^  Kindness  and  moral  suasion  are  reconunended  by  some  as  the  principal 
means  of  enforcing  discipline.  They  may  be  so  when  the  convicts  are  not 
very  depraved  nor  the  number  large.  Such  means  have  been  used  in  this 
Prison  with  good  success,  especialhr  during  the  latter  part  of  the  year,  and  it  is 
believed  may  be  made  still  more  efficient  In  addition  to  the  instruction  which 
the  men  receive  in  the  Sabbath  sch^l,  in  the  chapel,  and  bv  the  chaplain  visit- 
ing them  at  their  ceils,  the  officers  appeal  to  then*  better  feelings  on  all  suit- 
able occasions.  They  are  made  to  understand  that  great  care  is  taken  to 
sm>ply  them  with  good  and  sufficient  food  and  other  necessaries;  that  their 
officers  wbh  them  well,  never  punish  them  willinglv,  but  only  from  a  sense  of 
duty,  and  feel  proud  of  their  good  conduct  when  mey  behave  with  proprietv ; 
and  that  the  keeper  feels  mortified  when  obliged  to  record  their  names  in  the 
book  of  punishments." 

<*  A  good  feeling  now  exists  between  the  convicts  and  those  who  are  placed 
over  them.  No  escapes  have  occurred  the  past  year.  There  has  been  no 
combined  resistance  of  authority,  and  very  seloom  the  slightest  hesitation  mani- 
fested in  obeying  orders.  The  men  perform  a  very  satisfactory  amount  of 
labor,  do  their  work  well,  and  do  not,  as  at  some  former  periods,  steal,  damage, 
or  waste  the  property  of  the  state  or  of  the  contractors.  No  amount  of  punish- 
ment could  cause  the  stillness  and  order  which  reign  in  the  wings  during  the 
mght  In  the  north  wing,  one  Officer  has  charge  of  550  men,  lodged  in  five 
tieiB  of  extended  galleries  on  each  side.  If  many  of  them  were  badly  dis- 
posed, they  might  cause  a  vast  amount  of  trouble  and  confusion,  and  require 
very  laborious  eflbrts  to  preserve  order.  Offences  of  this  kind  are  veiy  seldom 
committed  by  them,  and  their  conduct,  in  general,  is  much  better  than  we 
could  expect  from  so  large  a  number,  selected  fix>m  the  whole  community  on 
account  of  their  crimes." 

**  Still,  we  know  that  kindness  and  persuasion  are  not  alone  sufficient  to 
govern  men.  If  they  were  so.  State  Prisons  might  be  dispensed  with.  It  is  a 
mistake,  also,  that  whipping  always  produces  vindictive  feelings.  Those  who  feel 
keenly  the  degradation,  generally  conduct  so  as  to  avoid  punishment  There 
are  men  whose  propensities  are  so  strongly  animal,  that  nothing  but  an  appeal 
to  their  senses  can  fit  them  for  instruction  or  moral  reformation.  Great  care 
should  doubtless  be  taken  that  the  officers  never  act  from  caprice  or  passion, 
and  that  the  men  never  suffer  wrongAilly,  nor  generally  without  previous  ad- 
monition. They  should  always  be  treated  with  considerate  mildness ;  and 
when  punishment  is  administered  in  moderation,  as  a  solemn  act  of  duty,  for 
wilful  wrong,  we  know  that  the  recipient  does  not  usually  harbor  ill  feeling 
towards  the  one  who  inflicts  it" 

« I  have  reason  to  believe  that  very  severe  floggings,  such  as  have  some- 
times been  inflicted  in  Prisons,  and  elsewhere,  have  a  withering  effect  on  the 
faculties  of  body  and  mind,  and  that  in  cases  which  seem  to  require  such 
severe  chastisement,  other  methods  should  be  resorted  to." 

**  Much  suffering  may  be  prevented  by  vigilance  on  the  part  of  officers. 
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Men  are  not  likehrto  tmHgreflB  when  thej  Jcdow  that  they  are  mbjed  to  strict 
observation.  In  March  lairt,  the  number  of  convkts  increased  to  826»  which 
was  more  than  could  be  properly  disposed  of  in  this  Prison.  The  coosecnience 
was,  that  the  punishments  were  about  twice  the  ayerage  in  that  monuL  In 
July  last,  severe  sickness  prevailed  so  generally  amongst  the  convicts,  that  tiie 
usual  regulations  could  not  be  striclly  enforced.  In  August,  the  number  of 
pmiflhments  was  much  increased.  In  the  latter  part  of  the  year,  but  little  pun- 
ishment lias  been  inflicted,  and  the  discipline  was  never  better.  The  men  pre- 
serve strict  order,  and  labor  in  silence  with  alacri^  and  cheerfulness*  The 
emulation  of  most  of  them  is  excited,  and  they  seem  to  strive  to  merit  the  good 
opinion  of  their  officers." 

«These  views  are  submitted  with  a  sincere  desire  to  profit  by  the  ezperienee 
and  suggestions  of  others." 

The  physician,  Dr.  Leander  B.  Bigelow,  reports  8  deaths 
during  the  year  ending  December  31, 1844 ;  5  of  diseases  of  the 
lungs,  1  of  congestion  of  the  brain,  1  of  pleuritis,  and  1  of  aneu* 
rism.  One  had  a  feeble  constitution  ;  1  had  been  grossly  in- 
temperate, and  had  lues  venerea  Vhen  he  came  to  Prison ;  1 
had  been  for  years  afflicted  with  salt  rheum ;  1  was  predis- 
posed to  a  pulmonary  affection  when  he  came  to  Prison; 
another  had  poor  health  on  admission.  There  were,  however, 
but  8  deaths,  out  of  an  average  of  774  patients. 

The  physician  says,  — 

«  The  health  of  the  convicts  has  been  generallv  good  during  the  past  year, 
with  the  exception  of  the  month  of  Julv,  when  they  were  suddenly  attacked 
with  diarrhoea  and  cholera  morbus,  which  raged  with  extreme  violence  for 
about  two  weeks.  Of  the  former  complaint,  there  were  353  cases ;  of  the  lat- 
ter  (cholera  morbus)  dd  All  these  patients  ultimately  recovered,  and  are 
now  enjoying  their  usual  health. 

**  It  will  be  observed,  by  examining  the  hospital  report  for  the  year  1843, 
that  the  physician  there  gives  the  number  of  deaths  at  11  for  the  then  current 
year,  and  also  states  that  there  were  13  others  pardoned,  to  save  their  lives. 
He  there  fives  a  table  showing  the  whole  niunber  of  pardons  granted  for  a 
given  number  of  years,  and  specifjdng  the  particular  year  in  which  they  were 
issued.  He  further  states,  that  it  has  been  a  lon^  time  a  practice  to  grant  par- 
dons upon  the  above  principle,  and  ends  by  giving  it  sb  his  opinion,  that  the 
number  of  pardons  grantea  for  the  puipose  of  saving  life,  during  the  yean 
enumerated,  was  in  the  same  proportion  as  in  1643.  Now,  to  prevent  any 
who  may  feel  an  interest  in  comparing  the  different  systems  of  Prison  disci- 
pline, and  their  influence  upon  the  health  of  convicts,  from  adopting  erroneous 
conclusions  founded  on  the  opinion  of  the  physician  given  in  the  above- 
named  report,  I  deem  it  my  duty  to  expose,  as  far  as  my  knowledge  enables 
me,  the  errors  of  the  doctoi^s  statement 

« I  was  physician  to  the  Auburn  Prison  during  the  term  of  four  years,  from 
1834  to  1888.  These  four  years  are  embraced  m  the  time  above  referred  to^ 
and  there  was  not  one  pardon  obtained  during  the  whole  of  that  period  for  a 
sick  convict,  on  the  representation  that  it  was  indispensable  for  the  preserva- 
tion of  life ;  neither  has  there  been  during  the  year  just  ended.  I  have  been 
induced  to  make  these  remarks,  that  the  public  might  not  be  led  to  the  very 
erroneous  conclusion  that  there  is  a  greater  amount  of  sickness  in  the  Prison 
than  appears  upon  the  record. 

*<  There  are  now  confined  in  the  hospital  9: 1  with  consumption ;  1  with  can- 
cer ;  2  with  rheumatism ;  1  with  opacity  of  the  cornea,  causing  total  loss  of 
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1  necrosis  ci  the  tibia,  with  nleerated  Imigfl  ;  1  ophthalmia ;  1  lues 
venerea,  and  1  with  debility." 

The  chaplain,  the  Rev.  O.  E.  Morrill,  says,  — 

« I  am  happy  in  saying  that  the  means  for  the  moral  culture  and  religious  in- 
struction of  the  prisoners  have  been  somewhat  increased, by  a  better 

supply  of  books.  Nearly  all  of  them  e^joy  a  season  of  religious  worship 
every  Sabbath,  and  their  conduct  in  the  chapel  has  been  marked  with  that 
attention  which  evinces  how  much  they  prize  the  privilege. 

<*  Our  Sabbath  school  has  been  like  a  gentle  shower  upon  a  thirsty  land. 
About  260  are  all  that  can  be  accommodated  as  a  school,  in  the  chapel,  at  a 
time.  Hence  exchanges  are  made  in  selecting  tliem,  (excepting  the  spelling- 
book  classes,)  which  divides  the  time  among  some  500  or  600  of  them.  From 
close  observation  for  the  year  past,  I  am  convinced  that  great  good  results  to 
the  discipline  of  the  Prison  from  these  instructive  and  religious  interviews. 
Whatever  changes  may  take  place  here,  I  hope  the  Sabbath  school  may  never 
be  abandoned. 

"  A  short  religious  service  in  the  dining-hall,  twice  each  day,  has  been 
strictly  attended  to,  (with  few  exceptions,)  and  affi)rds  a  great  opnortuni^  for 
keeping  up  a  religious  influence  in  the  place.  Notwithstanding  Uie  discipline 
of  me  Fnson  necessarily  precludes  lengthy  conversations  with  the  convicts 
while  in  their  workshops,  yet  this  disadvantage  has  a  remedy  in  the  labors  of 
the  chaplain  from  cell  to  cell,  on  the  galleries,  afler  they  retire  for  the  night 
It  is  there  an  opportunity  presents  to  enter  into  close  conversation,  to  draw 
out  a  confession  of  their  crimes,  to  learn  much  of  their  natural  disposition  and 
their  wants,  and  to  make  a  personal  application  of  that  truth  wnich,  under 
other  circumstances,  they  mignt  feel  disposed  to  cast  away.  In  these  evening 
risitB  I  generally  spend  from  two  to  four  hours,  and  have  oeen  on  the  galleries 
as  much  as  six  out  of  every  seven  evenings  during  the  past  year.  Although 
this  increases  the  labors  of  the  chaplain  to  more  than  twice  what  they  used  to 
be,  yet  I  know  that  the  wants  of  those  men  require  it,  and  I  am  sensible  that 
much  good  results  to  the  institution  from  such  a  course. 

*<  Judging  from  my  personal  interviews,  from  their  devout  attention  in 
seasons  of  worship,  and  from  their  conduct  in  eveiy  respect,  I  have  good 
eridence  that  quite  a  number  of  the  convicts  have  become  morally  and  reli- 
giously reformed  during  the  past  year.  A  great  change  for  the  better  is  very 
apparent,  throughout  the  entire  Prison,  during  the  last  few  months. 

*<  This  moral  improvement  among  the  convicts  is  probably  the  result  of  a 
combination  of  causes. 

**  1.  They  have  good  food,  and  enough  of  it,  warm  clothing,  and  comforta* 
ble  lodgings. 

"  2.  The  mutual  friendship,  union,  and  good  feeling,  existing  among  the 
officers  of  the  Prison,  from  the  principal  keeper  down,  have  had  a  happy  effect 
among  the  convicts. 

**S.  The  rules  of  discipline  have  been  strictly  observed,  and  enforced  with- 
out respect  to  persons. 

«  4.  Great  care  is  taken  not  to  punish  the  innocent,  or  to  let  the  guilty  go 
unpunished. 

**  5.  Much  kindness  and  good  fbeling  have  been  expressed  by  the  principal 
keeper  and  his  assistants,  by  way  of  encouragement  for  good  conduct 

**  6.  They  have  the  attenticm  of  a  good  physician,  w1k>  treats  tiiem  kindly 
when  sick,  and  who  spares  no  pains  to  make  them  comfortable  and  contented. 

<*  7.  They  have  been  well  supplied  with  such  books  as  are  calculated  to 
interest  them,  and  make  good  impressions  upon  their  minds. 

«  8.  They  occasionally  see  or  hear  from  tneir  relatives,  which,  after  the  ex- 
citement or  the  moment  is  passed,  seems  sreatly  to  ouiet  the  mind,  and  it  has 
Iffoduced  the  best  of  consequences  to  the  discipline  of  the  Prison. 
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<*  The  man  who  is  pemutted  to  have  a  abort  interview  witli  his  relatifes,  or 
to  hear  from  them,  once  a  year,  for  5  yean,  in  24  cases  oat  of  25,  will  go  to 
them  as  soon  as  possible  after  beinff  discharged ;  while,  in  a  majority  of  cases, 
those  who  do  not  eigoy  these  piivueges  seem  to  lose,  in  a  greater  or  less  de- 
gree, that  instinctive  nrinciple  of  our  common  natore,  love  of  kindred,  and, 
when  discharged,  wanoer  on  among  strangers,  fall  into  temptation  and  crime, 
and  are  again  returned  to  Prison. 

**  Of  the  778  convicts  now  in  the  Prison,  there  are,  under  20  years  of  age, 
83;  between  20  and  30, 982 ;  between  30  and  40, 180 ;  between  40  and  50, 
86;  between  50  and  60, 32;  between  60  and  7A  12;  between  70  and  80, 2; 
between  80  and  90,  1.  10  are  sentenced  for  life ;  94,  for  petit  larceny, 
second  offence ;  154  from  the  county  of  Erie ;  164  could  not  read  when  they 
came  to  Prison :  353  ccmfess  intemperance  to  be  the  cause  of  their  crime ;  2^ 
left  their  parents  when  under  15  years  of  age ;  ^1  lost  one  or  both  parents 
when  young ;  131  have  been  employed  on  the  canal ;  298  have  families ;  301 
say  they  have  been  gamblers ;  137  have  been  sailors ;  62  are  negroes ;  5, 
Indians ;  192  profess  now  to  be  pious ;  101  are  only  sons ;  2  are  lawyers ;  4, 
p^rsicians ;  6,  ministers ;  589  are  here  on  the  first  conviction  and  sentence ; 
196,  on  the  second ;  35,  on  the  tMrd ;  14,  on  the  fourth ;  and  4,  on  the 
fifth. 

<<  Allow  me  to  express  my  ^titude  to  God  for  his  abundant  blessings  upon 
the  officers  and  convicts  of  this  institution  during  the  past  year.  Not  an  indi- 
vidual among  the  50  officers  of  the  Prison  has  been  called  away  by  death,  and 
only  8  convicts  have  died  during  the  year.** 


XI. -STATE   PRISON  AT   SING  SING,    NEW  YORK. 

Annual  Report  of  the  Inspectors  of  the  Mount  PleasafU 
State  Prison  at  Sing  Sing^  N,  Y.  No.  9,  Senate  Docu- 
ment,    Jan.  10,  1845.     Octavo ;  pages  87. 

The  inspectors  report  the  expenditures  for  the  Male  and 
Female  Prisons,  for  the  year  ending  September  30,  1840, 
$T7,460;  1841,  $78,222  46;  1842,  $72,80128;  1843, 
$66,658  60;  1844,  $64,215  08.  The  number  of  convicts 
during  this  time  has  increased.  In  April,  1843,  the  average 
cost  of  each  convict,  per  day,  was  25  cents  and  8  mills,  and 
in  September,  1844,  it  was  18  cents  and  4  mills. 

The  buildings  and  outer  wall  never  having  been  completed, 
improvements  have  been  made  amounting  to  $6,122  80.  The 
receipts  were  $64,598  82,  of  which  $19,500  were  from  the 
state  treasury,  and  $45,098  82  obtained  from  the  earnings. 
The  earnings  for  the  year  were  $57,481  10 ;  for  the  previous 
year,  $36,970  37.    Increase  during  the  year,  $20,610  73.' 
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*<The  ftvenge  montUy  ezpenditiiTe  being  aboat  (5,400,  for  the  last  half 
year,  the  earnings  have  equalled  that  amount  The  amount  drawn  from  the 
treasury  for  several  years  past  has  been,  in  the  years  ending  September  90, 
1841,  tlS^SOO ;  184a,  $16,000 ;  1843,  $32,500 ;  1844,  $19,500 ;  —  total,  $86,50a 
It  is  believed  by  the  inspectors  thttt,  for  the  current  year,  the  earnings  of  the 
Prisons  will  be  sufficient  to  defray  the  expenses.  IMiich  more  could  be  done, 
were  it  not  for  the  restrictions  imposed  by  law  upon  the  woikine  in  marble. 

^  The  contractB  now  subsistmg  are,  one  for  150  convicts  at  making  files,  at  32 
cents  per  day ;  one  for  100  at  Brussels  carpets,  at  32  and  40  cents  per  day ; 
one  for  50  at  saddlery  hardware,  at  35  cents ;  one  for  40  at  cutting  fur,  at  32 
and  35  cents ;  three  for  as  many  as  can  lawfully  work  at  coopering,  at  35 
cents  ;  50,  shoemaking,  41  cents ;  and  30  making  hats,  32  cents ;  and  for  three 
men  at  toy-makinff,  at  35  and  50  cents. 

<^  The  disease  tnat  is  most  fatal  among  the  prisoners  is  consumpticm,  pro- 
duced mostly  by  irregularities  of  life  prior  to  their  commitment  These 
ineflularities  cause  many  of  them  to  be  diseased  on  admission. 

<<  The  supply  of  water  is  vei^r  deficient  During  the  month  of  September, 
the  expense  of  supplying  the  Prisons  was  about  $10  a  day. 

**  To  meet  this  difficulty,  the  inspectors  applied  to  the  common  council  of 
New  York  for  leave  to  procure  a  supply  from  the  Croton  aqueduct,  which  runs 
dirough  the  Prison  farm.  Their  answer  to  the  application  is  submitted,  and 
the  inspectors  urge  upon  the  legislature  the  propriety  of  the  measure^" 

Of  31  subjects  of  mental  alienation  in  different  forms,  which 
have  been  found  in  the  Prison  by  careful  examination,  22  were 
insane  at  the  time  of  their  commitment  to  the  Prison :  3  are 
at  the  Asylum  at  Bloomingdale,  28  at  the  Prison. 

One  of  those  confined  at  the  Asylum  the  inspectors  do  not 
know  (owing  to  the  confusion  in  which  they  found  the  books 
of  the  Prison)  what  to  do  with,  how  long  they  have  a  right 
to  detain  him,  or  how  long  they  will  be  bound  to  maintain 
him. 

^  A  convict,  by  the  name  of  Theodore  P.  Whiting,  had  been  several  yean 
in  Prison,  and  had  several  times  shown  si^  of  insanity,  as  well  on  his  first 
reception  at  the  Prison  as  afterwards,  and  m  every  instance  had  been  treated 
as  simulating,  and  immediately  recovered.  In  Hay  last,  he  a^ain  exhibited 
the  same  signs,  and  the  i^ysician  of  the  Prison,  a  goitleman  of  high  standing 
in  hifl  profession,  who  has  been  12  yean  connected  with  the  Prison,  pronounced 
it  a  case  of  simulation. 

**  There  has  been  fiwn  the  be^nning  but  one  uniform  mode  of  treating  such 
cases,  viz.,  bv  the  application  of  the  lash ;  and  it  was  applied  in  the  case  of 
Whiting.  The  board,  in  theur  report  last  year,  remonstzated  against  a  state 
of  thuigs  which  would  render  a  resort  to  such  a  remedy  either  necessary  or 
justifiable.  Thev  said,  the  erection  of  a  suitable  building,  where  such  patients 
mifffat  be  properly  treated  if  truly  afflicted,  or  where  they  might  be  punished 
if  feicping,  and  where,  in  either  event,  they  would  neither  di^rb  nor  be  dis- 
tuibed  by  tiieir .  feUow-convictB,  is  a  measure  dictated  by  every  principle  of 
hmnanity.  

*  When  the  case  of  Whiting;  occurred,  and  was  pronounced  by  the  physician 
to  be  a  case  of  simulation,  the  keeper  had  no  alternative  but  to  apply  to  him  the 
Sccnstomed  treattnent  In  a  short  time,  however,  his  disease  assumed  such  a 
fonn  as  to  leave  no  doubt  of  its  reality ;  and  he  was  removed  to  the  Asylum, 
where  in  a  few  weeln  he  died. 

**  Immediately  after  his  death  it  was  charged,  in  the  newspapers,  that  he  was 
iHiipped  to  death. 

Ss 
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*^  The  board  made  a  full  and  caieful  inrestigatioD,  and  from  the  teetimony 
the  fi&lsity  of  the  charge  is  apparent  enouffh. 

^  To  guard  against  the  repetition  of  such  an  occuiience,  the  board,  directlyi 
as  their  funds  oecame  sufficient  for  that  purpose,  conmienced  the  erection  of 
an  outer  ward,  to  consist  of  16  separate  rooms,  with  exercising  yards  attached, 
in  which  such  subjects  can  be  confined. 

**  The  board  beg  leave  to  repeat  their  suggestion,  that  power  be  ffiyen  them 
to  remove  such  cases  to  the  State  Asylum ;  because  it  is  there,  and  not  at  die 
Prison,  that  the  proper  remedies  can  be  most  economically  and  most  advan- 
tageously applied. 

**  There  are  always  many  such  in  the  Prison.  Some  are  so  when  received : 
others  become  so  while  m  confinement,  principally  from  self-abuse;  thus 
destroying  their  mental  and  physical  [towers.  The  board  are  of  opinion  that, 
in  eveiy  case  where  the  insanity  is  undoubted,  the  patient  should  ne  at  once 
removed  to  a  Lunatic  Asylum. 

**  The  situation  of  this  class  of  convicts,  at  the  expiration  of  their  term  of 
imprisonment,  is  another  subject  that  demands  legislative  action. 

**  The  board,  m  their  last  report,  took  occasion  to  express  their  disapprobar 
tion  of  the  mode  of  government  which  had  long  prevailed  in  the  Prison,  and 
particularly  the  universal  use  of  the  whip  as  the  sole  means  of  punishing 
offences  against  discipline.  They  believed  it  to  be  injurious  alike  to  the  officers 
who  inflicted  it  and  tne  prisoners  who  received  it ;  but  they  were  assured  hj 
those  whose  experience  certainly  gave  jgreat  weight  to  their  opinions,  that  it 
was  a  matter  or  imperious  necessity.  Tnev  were  reluctant  to  believe  in  the 
existence  of  such  necessity ;  and  in  April  last  thev  entered  upon  a  new  mode 
of  government,  and  they  are  rejoiced  to  have  it  in  their  power  to  state,  that  the 
happiest  results  have  attended  the  experiment  In  the  Female  Prison  the  whip 
is  never  used ;  and  in  the  Male  Prison,  now,  only  as  a  last  resort ;  and  the 
consequence  of  tlie  change  has  been,  that  while,  among  the  males,  the  number 
of  lashes  has  diminish^  from  1195  a  month  to  aTOUt  200,  and  the  num- 
ber of  offences  against  discipline  has  diminished  from  190  a  month  to  50 ;  and 
in  the  Female  Pnaon,  from  47  a  month  to  11 ;  in  the  mean  time,  the  inspectors 
are  assured  by  their  officers,  by  the  contractors,  (whose  interest  would  make 
them  particularly  vigilant  on  the  subject,)  and  by  uieur  own  careful  observation, 
that  order,  industry,  and  obedience,  have  been  fully  maintained  among  the 
prisoners ;  and  they  are  confident  in  the  hope,  that  when  the  outer  yrard  shall 
oe  completed,  so  tiiat  solitary  confinement  for  short  periods  can  be  resorted  to 
as  a  means  of  punishing  the  refractory,  the  use  of  the  whip  can  be  dispensed 
with,  save  only  perhaps  as  a  last  resort  in  extreme  cases. 

<*  The  hope  of  reward  is  a  more  nowerful,  as  well  as  a  more  beneficial 
incentive  to  good  conduct,  than  the  fear  of  punishment ;  aiid  as  far  as  was 
practicable,  this  principle  has  governed  us.  It  would,  however,  be  most  effect- 
ual, if  the  Prisons  were  so  constructed  as  to  allow  of  a  classification. 

**  In  the  Female  Prison,  where  the  principle  of  classification  has  been  carried 
to  a  greater  extent  than  is  at  present  feasible  among  the  males,  the  experiment 
has  been  very  satisfactory. 

**  Of  equal  importance  with  classification  would  be  the  opportunity  of  affivd- 
ing  instruction  to  the  prisoners. 

^  Among  the  males,  service  in  the  chanel  once  on  evenr  Sunday,  the  funeral 
service  penormed  in  case  of  death,  and  the  distribution  of  the  books  of  a  tolera- 
ble library,  are  all  that  has  yet  been  done  in  this  matter ;  among  the  females, 
however^  the  experiment  has  been  more  fully  tried.  In  addition  to  the  chapel 
and  funeral  services,  and  the  library,  they  have  the  advantage  of  a  Sunday 
school  and  daily  instruction  by  the  matrons. 

<*  By  producing  in  the  minds  of  the  convicts  an  impression  that  their  welian 
is  cared  for,  that  mey  are  not  hopelessly  lost,  and  that  their  effi>rt9  at  reformation 
will  be  met  by  a  kindly  and  eocouragmg  spirit,  new  aspirations  afler  goodness 
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and  purity  are  produced  in  them,  new  tfaougiits  awakened,  and  new  and  better 
lives  aimed  at. 

*^  The  straitened  circumstances  of  our  finances  forbid  any  large  expendi- 
ture for  books ;  and  but  for  the  untiring  exertions  of  a  benevolent  lady,  Miss 
Robbins,  the  Prison  would,  in  a  measure,  have  been  deprived  of  the  great 
benefits  they  have  derived  firom  the  use  of  them. 

**•  This  is,  however,  in  the  opinion  of  the  inspectors,  only  the  beginning  of  a 
work,  which  ought  to  be  completed;  and  they  earnestly  recommend,  thai,  they 
be  authorized  to  employ  some  competent  teachers,  whose  whole  time  should  be 
devoted  to  the  task. 

<^  It  is  vain  to  look  for  cheerfhl  obedience  to  the  laws  of  the  Pxisoa  from 
those  whose  minds  are  uncultivated  fields,  filled  only  with  rank  and  noxious 
weeds ;  whose  present  is  a  blank,  whose  past  is  the  recollection  of  a  life  mis- 
spent and  whose  fiiture  is  a  dread  of  the  evil  consequences  flowing  fiom  it 

**  The  Piison  fiir  females  must  oontinoe  a  heavy  tax  upon  the  stat& 
^  <*  The  present  earnings  <^  this  Prison  do  not  exceed  91000 ;  wlnle  its  expen- 
ditures amount  to  about  (7000. 

**  Although,  in  a  financial  point  of  view,  the  picture  is  thus  dark,  yet  we  are 
most  happy  to  say  that,  where  all  was  disorder  and  anarchy  a  year  ago,  all  is 
now  order,  quiet,  and  flood  |povemment  Great  naise  is  due  to  the  matron  and 
assistant  matrons  of  wis  Prison,  for  the  accomplishment  of  a  work,  which  the 
inspectors  one  year  ago  deemed  impossible. 

«  The  boud,  in  their  last  report,  alluded  to  the  destitute  condition  of  dis- 
charged convicts.  The  amoout  allowed  to  each  person  on  leaving  the  Prison 
does  not  exceed  (3  in  money  uid  $10  in  clothing — an  amount  scarcdy  ever 
more  than  enouflh  to  take  them  to  their  homes,  and  frequently  short  of  that 
They  are  thererore  sent  forth  into  the  world  under  every  disadvantage ;  and 
to  those  upon  whom  their  confinement  has  worked  the  reformation  desiipied, 
the  infliction  is  exceedingly  severe;  Instances  have  come  to  the  knowledge 
of  the  inspectors,  of  dischai^ed  convicts,  who  have  left  the  Prison  with  sincere 
desires  to  lead  honest  lives,  and  who  have  evinced  their  sincerity  by  enduring 
the  severest  privation  for  want  of  employment,  when  it  has  been  apparent  to 
them  that  by  committing  crimes  their  wanfei  would  be  well  supplied ;  and  they 
have  not  been  surprised  to  find  former  prisoners  returning  upon  them  with  the 
true  and  ready  excuse,  <  We  were  compelled  to  steal  to  save  us  from  starva- 
tion.' 

<*The  inspectors,  in  their  last  report,  alluded  to  this  subject  in  the  hope  that 
mme  measures  of  relief  would  be  adopted.  FaiHn^  in  that,  they  made  an 
Kppeel  to  the  benevolent  in  New  York  and  its  vicinity,  and  were  gratified  to 
mid  their  appeal  responded  to  in  the  most  prompt  and  r^y  manner. 

**  A  society  has  been  formed  in  New  York,  in  which  many  of  our  most  valu- 
able citizens  are  actively  engaged,  and  which  promises  In  a  great  degree  to 
supply  the  deficiency  complained  of.  But  as  the  operations  of  that  society 
must  necessarily  throw  the  burden  of  this  measure  upon  a  fow  individuals, 
while  the  whole  community  is  interested  in  it,  the  inspectors  beg  leave  again 
to  commend  it  to  the  fitvorable  consideration  of  the  legislature. 

<'J.  W.  EMiANDS, 
''HENKY  ROMER, 
^J.  JL  N3¥]gN, 
«  HENRY  HARRIS, 
<«ISAAC  KRDSAIX. 

"Stats  Pbison  oh  Moukt  PxjSASAirr,  DeoemferSS,  1844." 

The  agent  of  the  Priaon,  Wm.  H.  Peck,  reports  tlie  property 
belonging  to  the  Prison,  not  including  the  buildings,  to  be,  as 
per  inventory,  040,205  63. 
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The  number  of  convicts,  September  30,  1843,  males,  763  ; 
females,  76;  total,  839 ;  — September  30,  1844,  males,  863; 
females,  72 ;  total,  935.  Received  by  commitment,  males,  280 ; 
females,  30 ;  by  order  of  the  governor,  from  Auburn  Prison, 
30 ;  total,  340.  Discharged  by  expiration  of  sentence,  males, 
159 ;  females,  20 ;  by  pardon,  males,  30 ;  females,  12 ;  by 
death,  males,  14;  females,  2 ;  —  reversal  of  sentence,  males, 
3 ;  by  habeas  corpus,  male,  1 ;  sent  to  Bloomingdale  Asylum, 
3  ;  total  discharged,  244. 

The  number  of  males  has  increased  100  during  the  past 
year,  which,  the  keeper  says,  is  principally  owing  to  having 
received  30  from  the  Auburn  Prison,  and  the  extension  of  the 
Sing  Sing  Prison  district,  by  the  executive,  to  embrace  8  ad- 
ditional counties.  In  the  Female  Prison,  the  number  is  2  less 
than  the  previous  year. 

Employment  of  male  convicts  at  productive  labor,  593 ; 
employment  of  male  convicts,  unproductive,  270 ;  —  females, 
productive,  27;  unproductive,  45; — total,  935.  New  con- 
tracts have  been  made  for  50  shoemakers,  at  41  cents  per  day  ; 
for  40  coopers,  at  35  cents  per  day ;  for  30  men  cutting  fur, 
at  32  cents  per  day ;  and  for  54  convicts  at  saddlery  and  harness 
hardware,  at  35  cents  per  day.  86  acres  of  the  farm  are  rented 
for  3  years  at  $350  azmually.  Of  the  debts  due  the  Prison  at 
the  close  of  the  last  year,  $15,932  12  have  been  paid. 

The  agent  estimates  the  improvements  on  the  Prison  and 
Prison  grounds,  during  the  year,  at  $6122  80.     He  says,  — 

**  There  has  been  no  want  of  employment  during  the  past  year ;  but  firom  a 
strict  adherence  to  the  act  of  April,  1842,  it  ia  found  impossible  to  employ  the 
coDvictB  to  that  advantage  which  has  been  formerly  eiyoyed  in  our  Prisons ; 
and,  under  existing  circumstances,  it  will  require  the  most  rigid  economy  to 
prevent  tiie  Prison  fix>m  falling  in  debt" 

**  Owing  to  the  rapid  decrease  in  the  number  who  can  be  legally  set  to  work 
in  cutting  stone,  great  embarrassment  exists  in  fulfilling  enga^ments  made 
for  cut  stone ;  and  the  time  is  fast  approaching  when  it  will  become  necessary, 
in  order  to  work  the  quarries  witn  a  profit  to  the  state,  to  render  greater 
facilities  in  transporting  blocks  of  stone  to  the  dock, that  a  consider- 
able outlay  will  be  required,  in  openinff  the  quarries  to  a  greater  depth,  and 
nearly  on  a  level  with  hi^h- water  ma^  By  laying  railways  to  the  wharf, 
large  blocks  of  marble  nught  be  easily  tninsported,  and  would  find  a  ready 
sale,  m  a  rough  state,  to  supply  city  orders,  and  not  excite  an^ry  feelings  from 
those  interested  in  mechaniciu  branches.  But,  in  order  to  do  this,  it  would 
require  legislative  aid." 

The  keeper,  Mr.  Harmon  Eldredge,  reports  to  the  board  of 
inspectors  that  he  has 

*  witnessed  many  gratifying  improvements  in  the  conduct  of  the  convicts." 

**  In  the  month  of  Mav  last,  your  board  gave  directions  to  the  principal 
keeper  and  chaplain  to  collect  the  prison  libnuy,  (which  had  not  been  used  for 
more  than  a  year,)  authorizing  them  to  make  distribution  among  the  convictSi 
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at  their  discretion,  and  under  enich  regfulations  as  seemed  to  them  right  The 
result  of  this  experiment,  thus  far,  hws  convinced  us  that  it  has  done  much  to 
dimimsh  the  number  of  violations  of  our  discipline ;  because  Hie  convict,  after 
partaking  of  his  breakfast  and  dinner  in  his  cell,  will  immediately  seize  his 
book,  and  spend  the  remaining  part  of  his  hour  in  its  perusaL" 

**  On  the  Sabbath,  you  can  scarcely  pass  one  cell  in  one  hundred,  without 
seeing  its  inmate  ardently  engaged  in  reading  his  library  book.'' 

« In  the  month  of  June  la^  your  board  passed  a  resolution  that  it  shall  be 
the  duty  of  the  keeper,  as  soon  as  practicable,  to  substitute  for  the  lash  other 
suitable  punishments." 

This  resoIutioD 

"has  since  been  followed  and  practised  bv  aU^  with  satisfactory  results." 

tt  We  have  recourse  to  the  lash  only  when  it  is  ascertained  that  every  other 
and  milder  wa^r  has  been  resorted  to  without  effect" 

<<  We  have,  m  several  instances,  been  successful  after  placing  the  convict  in 
absolute  solitude  during  the  day  and  ni?ht,  and  have  almost  as  often  heard 
them  ask  to  be  releas^  from  their  confinement  and  return  to  their  labors; 
promising,  at  the  same  time,  to  submit  to  every  thing  timt  our  discipline 
requires." 

**  With  another  class  of  men,  we  adopt  a  different  mode  of  treatment;  such 
as  showering  them,  changing  their  employment,  and  taking  from  them  a  part 
of  their  food,  and  sometimes  oy  depriving  them  of  their  bed? 

**  If,  however,  the  convict  has  received  either  or  all  of  the  above  punishments 
without  producing  the  desired  effect,  then  the  whip  is  applied,  as  the  most 
effective  means  of  enforcing  submission." 

<*  I  fully  believe  that  everv  officer  attached  to  this  institution  has  a  decided 
aversion  to  the  use  of  the  ujahj  where  they  can  obtain  their  object  by  other 
modes  of  punishment  Yet  with  our  present  fadUties  for  goveminjg  a  Priionf 
they  would  regret  it  much,  and  I  should  greatly  fear  iLat  the  discipline  would 
become  much  impaired,  were  they  deprived  of  the  power  to  inflict  corporeal 
punishment,  with  proper  restrictions." 

*^  By  comparing  the  monthly  reports  of  punishments  for  the  last  vear,  I  find 
that  the  number  of  lashes  has  been  reduced  about  75  per  c^nt ;  and  the  whole 
number  of  violations  of  our  discipline  has  fallen  ofir  from  30  to  40  per  cent 
The  cause  of  this  great  difference,  in  my  opinion,  is  attributable,  in  a  consider- 
able degree,  to  the  introduction  of  our  hbrary  among  them,  as  well  as  the 
milder  mode  of  punishment  which  has  been  adopted,  and  not  firom  actual  inflic- 
tion with  the  wmo.  The  latter  is  calculated  to  arouse  all  the  baser  passions, 
and  lead  to  hatred  and  revenge ;  whilst  the  former  subdues  without  olunting 
the  morals  of  the  man  already  fallen  in  his  own  opinion." 

<<  We  have  in  one  Prison  210  convicts  who  can  only  read  indifferently,  and 
115  who  can  neither  read  nor  write.  If  the  latter  class  of  convicts  could  be 
assembled  together  in  a  scho(^-room,  for  an  hour  or  two  once  or  twice  each 
week,  or  oftener,  for  the  purpose  of  teaching  them  to  read,  it  would  do  much  to 
elevate  their  minds,  (or  some  of  them,  at  least,)  and  induce  them  to  contract 
hal>it9  of  order  and  uecorum,  and  have  a  beneficial  influence  on  them  after 
their  return  to  society." 

The  chaplain  of  the  PrisoD,  the  Rey.  John  Luckey,  reports 
that,  — 

**  Since  the  pa8sa|^  of  those  resolutions,  by  the  board,  which  placed  a  good 
book  in  the  hand  of  each  convict  who  could  read,  and  permitting  all  the  con- 
victs to  attend  the  funeral  services  of  their  deceased  fellows,  tne  tokens  of 
genuine  repentance  have  ^atly  increased." 

**  Respecting  the  condition  of  those  convicts  who  have  been  discharged  this 
year,  I  regret  to  say  that  circumstances  over  which  I  have  no  control  prevent 
me  finom  being  as  definite  in  my  statistics,  on  this  subject,  as  I  was  last  year." 
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'*ItwillbeieeoDected  that  k  wu  ascertaiiied  that,  of  the  800  coimcti  wlw 
were  discharged  during  that  time,  [i.  e.,  a  period  of  three  years,]  100  were 
doing  well ;  while  at  the  same  time  we  had  no  proof  but  that  a  majori^  of  the 
700  who  remained  were  doing  equaUy  welL" 

^  From  the  statistica  of  this  year,  which  I  have,  in  despite  of  circumatances, 
collected,  but  not  arranged,  I  un  fully  warranted  in  the  aasertion  that  there  are 
aa  many,  in  proportion,  doing  aa  well  as  were  reported  last  year." 

**  Two  of  the  hundred  above  alluded  to  have  returned.    The  rest,  aa  &r  aa 

1  have  been  able  to  aacertain,  are  still  sustaining  themselves  with  credit" 

^  I  ought  here  to  say,  that  many  of  the  discharged  convicts,  bodi  male  and 
female,  owe,  under  Divine  Providence,  their  escape  from  a  second  deffradation 
to  the  timely  interposition  of  benevolent  individuals,  who  have  acted  the  part 
of  iatheni  and  mothers  to  them." 

**  I  record  my  sincere  thanks  to  the  board  for  the  efficient  course  thev  Have 
taken,  by  which  public  attention  has  been  so  actively  directed  towarda  tfaia 
vastly  important  desideratum."  (i.  e.,  the  necessity  of  aiding  and  assisting 
discharged  convicts.) 

^  Not  onlv  religion  and  philanthropy,  in  their  connection  with  the  pejaooal 
wel&re  of  una  convictB,  but  also  the  feelings  of  their  respectable  friends,  the 
well-being  of  society,  and  even  self-interest  itself,  combine  to  recommend 
refonnation  as  the  paramount  object  of  Penitentiarv  punishment" 

« I  am  fulljr  aware,  gentlemen,  that  neither  with  yourselves  nor  your  subor- 
dinates is  the  importance  of  this  object  a  question.  The  appropriate  raeaaorea 
which  have  been  adopted  and  canned  out  with  so  much  success,  on  your  part, 
justify  this  assumptioa  The  most  difficult  question  is,  how  this  vastly  im 
portant  object  can  be  attained  with  safety  to  a  vigorous  and  impartial  discipline, 
justice  to  contractors,  and  majesty  to  the  laws.  This,  and  many  other  embar 
rassinff  questions,  arising  out  of  the  various  weaknesses,  biases,  and  deficien- 
cies of  convicts,  can  be  duly  appreciated  only  by  those  who,  like  yourselves, 
have  had  eacpetience  in  Prison  anairs." 

^  I  regard  the  Sabbath  school,  and  other  instructions  had  in  the  female  de- 
partment, as  an  important  auxiliary  to  the  chaplain.  The  principal  keeper  and 
some  of  the  assistant  keepers  are  doing  what  they  can  to  supply  the  lack  of  a 
Sabbath  school  in  the  male  department  by  teaching  those  who  cannot  read  " 

The  physician,  A.  H.  Hoffman,  M.  D.,  reports,  total  number 
of  deaths  at  the  Male  Prison,  14 ;  1  of  which  was  from  suicide ; 

2  from  rupture  of  a  blood-vessel  in  the  lungs ;  9  from  chronic, 
and  only  2  from  acute  diseases. 


Name$. 


John  Baxter, 

Heniy  Miller, 
Samuel  J.  Fuller, 

Thomas  Fowler, 


Andrew  Bodine, 


Rodney  Guy, 


TimeqfJkaik. 


Oct  96, 184a 

Dee.  la,  184a 
Mar.  16, 1844. 

Mar.  18, 1844 


Mar.  24, 1844. 


April  SI,  1844. 


DifeoM. 


RtMOHSM. 


Consumption. — Diseased    when     he 

came  to  Prison. 
Rupture  of  a  blood-vessel  in  the  lungs. 
Consumption. — Incipient  stage  when 

he  came  to  the  Prison. 
Fistula. — Stricture  of  the  urethra  when 

he  came  to  Prison,  which  he  said  had 

existed  for  seven  years. 
Pneumonia  and  enlargement  of  heart. 

— Diseased  when  he  came  to  Prison, 

and  very  feeble. 
Consumption. — Diseased    when     he 

came,  and  sent  to  the  hospital. 
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Names. 

Time  (f  Death, 

Dieeaee.                  Remarke. 

John  Van  Alstine, 
Alexander  Tyson, 
James  Bailey, 

William  Nesbit, 
Charles  Fuller, 

William  ThtHupson, 

Charles  Rowe, 
Andrew  Dougerty, 

Ajiril  8, 1844 
S£iy  15, 1844 
June  1, 1844 

June  3, 1844. 
June  18, 1844. 

Aug.  33, 1844 

Sept  6, 1844 
Sept  30, 1844 

Congestive  fever. 
Enlargement  of  heart  and  liver* 
Cancer  and  consumption.  —  Had  both 

when  he  came  to  Prison. 
Suicide  in  a  fit  of  insanity. 
Consumption. — Had  disease  when  he 

came  to  Prison. 
Typhus  fever.  —  An  old   and  infinn 

man. 
Consumption. 
Rupture  of  a  blood-veasei  in  the  lungs. 

*<  The  inmates  of  the  Prison  for  Females  have  been  generally  healthy.  The 
average  number  of  hospital  cases  during  the  year  has  been  about  3i,  and  of 
daily  {Nrescriptions  about  6.  Two  deaths  occurred  in  the  commencement  of 
the  year,  viz.: — 


Caroline  Smith, 
Eliza  Van  Husen, 


Oct  3, 184a 
Oct  8, 184a 


Typhus  fever. 

Consumption. — She  had  been  sick  a 
longtime. 

"  Three  insane  convicts  have  been  sent  to  the  Lunatic  Asylum  during  the 
year — Nicholas  Azure,  October  13,  1843;  John  Smith,  March  19,  1B44; 
Thomas  P.  Whitney,  May  21, 1844. 

^  The  diseases  which  have  been  common  at  the  Prison,  the  past  year,  have 
not  differed  materially  from  preceding  years.  Colds,  coughs,  rheumatic  com- 
plaints, and  pneumonia,  were  freauent  during  the  cold  months.  During  the 
month  of  September,  an  unusual  number  have  been  affected  with  cholera 
morbus  and  diarrhcea,  having  for  its  cause  the  great  and  sudden  change  of  tem- 
perature. From  the  14th  of  August  to  September  30,  some  20  convicts  have 
nad  remittent  and  tvphoid  fever ;  all  of  whom  have  recovered,  with  the  ex- 
ception of  the  case  above-mentioned.  These  latter  com{>Iaints  were  not  pecu- 
liar to  the  Prisoa    They  were  prevalent  in  the  neighboring  towns." 

The  committee  on  insane  convicts  reported,  November  14, 
1844,  the  particular  condition  of  each  of  31,  as  stated  in 
the  following  list ;  and  the  board  say  they  cannot  fail  to  feel 
the  great  impropriety,  manifested  in  many  of  their  cases,  of 
sending  to  this  Prison  persons  incapable  of  distinguishing  be- 
tween right  and  wrong. 

<<  J.  H.,  white,  an  fhiglishman ;  sent  from  New  York,  October  3, 1843y  Ibr- 

Sind  larceny.  He  had  been  here  before  for  2  years.  Was  out  only  4  months, 
ys  his  mind  is  as  good  as  any  in  the  world.  No  man  on  earth  could  per- 
suade him ;  and  if  any  man  wants  to  ^ve  him  advice,  if  they  will  give>  him 
some  money  with  it,  he  will  take  one,  if  he  does  not  take  the  other.  Quiet, 
industrious,  but  incapable  of  taking  a  correct  view  of  any  thing.  Was  so  be^ 
foie  he  came  in.** 

<«  J.  A. ;  sent  from  Auburn  Prison,  where  he  was  committed  for  an  attempt 
to  poison.  He  is  quiet,  industrious,  and  good-natured ;  but  labtmng"  under  a 
general  delusion.    Was  so  before  he  came  here." 

« J.  C,  white,  an  Irishman;  sent  from  New  York  for  burglair.  22  years 
oJd ;  a  natural  fool ;  and  committed  the  crime,  he  says,  because  he  could  not 
gal  an  honest  living  outside,  and  thought  if  he  got  into  Prison  he  could  learn  a. 
tEsde*" 

8* 


«F.  J.,  a  bkokbojr,  from  HudMHL  Sent  9th  September,  1836»  lor  10  yean, 
lor  a  rape.  Decrepit  in  person  and  idiotic  in  mind.  Says  nothing  unie« 
spoken  to,  and  is  Teiy  quiet  Produced  by  turning  a  wheej^  at  which  he  was 
kept  cooturaally  for  thiee  or  fouryeais." 

^B.  W.,  white;  sent  from  Rensselaer,  September  9,  1841,  for  assault 
and  battsiy  with  intent  to  ravish ;  a  native,  25  years  old.  A  poor,  simj^e  fool 
by  nature ;  eaaiiot  tell  his  own  affe,  nor  where  the  sun  rises ;  saj^s  that  is  a  hard 
question.  Says  he  was  drunk  wiien  he  was  taken  to  jail,  and  did  not  know 
any  thing  about  tiie  oflence.** 

<«  J.  McM.,  white;  sent  from  New  York,  ISIh  October,  1896,  for  robbery ;  a 
native,  27  years  old.  Second  time  here.  Been  in  Prison  the  last  16  years, 
OEoept  a  few  moiAhs.  A  simple,  iffnorant,  inofiensive  man ;  always  so ;  bat 
without  mind  enough  to  be  responsible  for  his  conduct" 

<*  J.  F.  M.,  white ;  sent  from  Schoharie,  October  97, 1841,  for  grand  larceny, 
4  ^eais;  a  native ;  an  uneducated  man,  but  of  strong  and  vigorous  intellect, 
with  a  good  deal  of  energy  of  character  and  enthusiasm.  About  two  years 
ago  he  became  addicted  to  onaniem,  and  his  mind  and  body  have  become  very 
nnch  shattered.  In  consequence  of  my  reading  in  the  chapel,  about  2  months 
since,  he  broke  ofl^  and  is  now  recovering.  His  main  difiiculty  vras  great 
nervous  excitement,  and  confusion  of  intellect" 

«R.  L^  white,  from  New  York,  August  9,  1842,  for  10  years,  for  foigny ; 
25  years  old ;  native  bom.  Been  here  before,  and  is  a  sad  victim  of  onaniem. 
Nervous  excitement  great ;  mental  delusion ;  all  the  officers  are  down  upon 
him :  hears  voices  in  nis  cell." 

<<  K.  A.,  white ;  sent  from  Schenectady,  November  29, 1843,  for  2  years  and 
6  months,  for  assault  and  battery  with  mtent  to  kill ;  43  years  old ;  English- 
man. At  the  age  of  14,  be  was  sent  to  the  House  of  Correction  at  Sheemesa, 
England ;  was  were  3  years  and  6  months ;  then  3  years  and  6  months  in  the 
English  army ;  then  came  to  Canada,  where  he  received  a  wound  in  his  head 
which  injured  his  mind.  Talks  very  large ;  is  very  jealous  of  his  wife,  ana 
begs  me  not  to  make  his  case  public,  because  he  is  ^et  destined  to  be  very 
notorious  by  reason  of  an  invention,  which  he  has  in  his  head,  to  send  vesseb 
over  the  Atiantic  in  eight  days." 

*<  J.  B.  R,  white ;  sent  from  Ulster,  5th  May,  1836,  for  10  years,  for  burglaiy, 
on  2  indictments ;  25  years  old,  and  a  native.  Quiet  and  industrious ;  subject 
to  delusions ;  talks  to  himself." 

<<  J.  D.  F.,  white;  sent  from  New  Yoik,  24th  Novembei^  1838,  for  robbeiy, 
for  10  years  and  5  months ;  27  years  old ;  native ;  been  here  three  times ;  was 
out  the  last  time  only  17  days.  He  was  insane  then,  and  ia  now.  He  has 
all  sorts  of  queer  ftncies.  Is  veiy  polite  and  good-natured,  works  hard,  and 
writes  poetry.    He  is  fiur  too  flighty  to  be  responsible  for  his  conduct" 

*<  J.  P.,  white ;  sent  from  Steuben  county,  for  a  rape ;  sentenced  to  10  years ; 
27  years  old,  and  a  native.  A  strong,  athletic  man ;  uneducated,  but  with  acute 
sensibility.  He  was  taken  sick  at  Auburn  from  his  grief,  and  on  his  recovery 
was  partially  insane,  and  in  that  state  sent  to  usl" 

*'  J.  J.,  a  black ;  sent  from  New  York,  7  yeais  and  6  months,  for  burfkry,  ok 
tiie  20tii  February,  1838.  33  yean  old.  He  has  been  in  the  Prison  4 
times.  The  first  time,  he  was  here  3 years.  Was  out  2  years;  then  in  8 
years ;  then  out  3  days ;  then  in  4  years  and  3  months ;  then  out  4  months ; 
and  now  in  again.  He  is  naturally  of  a  weak  intellect,  good-natnred,  simple, 
and  mischievous ;  always  been  so,  and  certainly  has  not  intellect  enough  to 
know  i^ht  from  wrong." 

**  J.  XC,  white ;  sent  iitHn  Greene  county,  for  a  rape,  September  20, 1838,  for 
10  years ;  30  vears  old ;  foreigner;  subject  to  delusions;  sees  persons  all  about 
him.  Has  4  boys  and  their  mc^en  in  the  Prison ;  ffot  his  name  frcnm  the  royal 
blood  of  Eiigland.    A  chronic  case ;  was  so  when  ne  came  in." 

*<  A.  F.,  white ;  sent  from  Dutohess  county,  30th  October,  1844,  for  4  jmau 
for  petit  larceny,  second  offence,  on  i  indictments.    He  has  been  here  biefoM^ 
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He  is  sow  96  ymn  old,  and  is  of  weak^  inftrm  inteUeot  by  natnre ;  too  ireak 
to  allow  of  any  self^-ooDtroL" 

*<  J.  H.  B.,  white ;  sent  finm  Sufiblk  cotu^,  Majr  38»  1838,  for  14  yean,  fiw 
a  rape.  He  is  native  bom )  dl  years  old.  This  is  his  seoond  time  here.  £z- 
eitement  pretty  active.  Says  this  is  his-nskive  place ;  that  he  came  fiom  just 
over  there ;  and  he  came  here  to  keep  out  of  trouble,  because  people  axe  all 
the  time  bothering  him.  A  decided  case,  and  incunabte ;  for  he  was  so  before 
his  conviction." 

«  J.  T.,  black ;  sent  ttook  Dutchess,  September  30, 1843,  for  mnd  larceny, 
for  5  years;  36  years  dd;  native.  A  hamiless  maniao.  Says  ne  has  lost  his 
mind,  and  says  it  was  owing  to  the  medicine  the  doctors  gave  him.  This  is 
his  second  time  here.    He  was  the  same  when  received  at  the  Prison." 

«« P.  R,  white ;  sent  from  Clinton  county,  Jannair  96^  1844,  for  3  years  and 
6  months,  for  burglary.  He  is  an  Irisnnan,  and  about  45  Years  old.  He 
labors  under  a  good  deal  of  excitement ;  talks  very  rapidly  and  incoherently ;. 
invents  new  w(«ds.    He  was  in  the  same  condition  when  ne  came  in." 

«  W.  S.,  white ;  sent  from  Schenectady,  20th  October,  1842,  for  5  years,  for 
grand  larceny,  b  92  years  old,  and  native  bora.  His  is  a  very  decided  case 
of  insanity.  His  excitement  is  always  very  high ;  talks  very  incoherently ; 
suffers  under  delusions ;  hears  voices  all  around  him,  except  when  at  work ; 
hence  he  works  very  bud,  but  is  a  good  deal  troubled  with  the  dogs  the 
people  are  all  the  time  setting  on  him.    Cause,  onanism." 

<<  J.  L.,  white;  sent  from  Queen's  county,  November  16, 1843,  for  4  yean 
and  11  months,  for  grand  larceny ;  20  years  old,  and  native  born.  At  the  age 
of  16,  he  was  sent  to  the  Massachusetts  State  Prison,  where  he  learned  onan- 
ism of  the  convicts.  His  mind  and  health  both  became  afllected,  and  he 
^t  a  powerful  inclination  to  take  the  warden's  life,  so  that  he  might  himself 
die  a  suddtti  death.  He  was  deterred  irom  that  out  of  regard  to  the  young 
children  of  the  warden ;  and,  to  ef^t  the  same  object,  he  determined  to  force 
the  guard,  in  hopes  they  would  shoot  hiuL  He  made  the  attempt,  and  sue- 
ceeded  in  escaping.  He  was  in  a  few  months  sent  here,  and  unmediately 
fell  into  his  old  practices ;  and  his  sufferings,  from  his  own  description,  have 
been  horrible.  He  has  made  tremendous  efforts  to  correct  himself.  He  has 
sometimes  abstained  for  days  from  eating ;  stripped  himself  naked,  and,  without 
coverinjif,  lay  on  the  stone  floor  of  his  cell ;  but  all  in  vain.  He  insisted  that 
mutilation  was  the  only  cure,  and  he  earnestly  begged  that  it  might  be  done. 
He  suffers  under  mental  delusions ;  hears  voices  around  his  cell.  His  case  is 
very  simQar  to  Lnndy's,  and  that  of  Abner  Rogers^  who  murdered  the  warden 
of  MasBRichusetts  Pnson." 

<*  R.  A.,  white ;  sent  from  Rensselaer  for  life,  for  murder,  23d  November, 
1835 ;  native,  and  31  years  old.  His  mind  is  very  conf\ised ;  Ms  memory  is 
much  impaired ;  has  no  correct  view  of  any  thing.  He  is  much  troubled 
about  little  things*  He  is  at  times  cross,  and  almost  savage.  He  was  in  the 
same  condition  when  received,  but  has  been  much  woose.  He  is  now  better ; 
but  there  is  no  hope  that  he  can  ever  be  restored,  for  it  is  evident  his  disease 
is  of  long  standing.  He  insists,  however,  that  his  mind  n  ss  sound  as  any 
one's.    He  appears  to  me  to  be  on  the  high  road  to  idiocy," 

<<  J.  C,  white;  sent  from  Franklin  county,  February  2, 1844,  for  2  years,  for 
burglary ;  foreigner;  29  years  old.  He  is  idiotic,  and  was  so  when  he  came 
here ;  but  is  better  than  ne  was  then.  His  mind  is  unsteady,  and  has  strange 
and  childish  thoughts.  Says  his  head  was  hurt  in  a  fight  in  Ireland.  He  has 
been  5  years  in  this  countcy." 

<^N.  S.,  black;  sent  from  Otsego,  14th  April,  1848,  for  10  years,  for  arson ; 
native ;  about  25  years  old.  She  is  at  the  Lunatic  Asylum,  and  is  occasionally 
subject  to  violent  paroxysms;  but  she  is  decidedly  better  than  she  was  when 
first  committed  to  the  Prison ;  yet  there  is  very  litue  hope  that  she  can  ever  be 
cured." 

«« A.  W,,  black;  sent  fiom  New  York,  24th  June,  1842,  for  5  years,  for 
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burglary;  nati?e;40  7eusold.  She  u  soieriiiff  unte mental  delosioDB ;  ohe 
iiiBists  she  is  white,  and  always  keeps  her  hands  covered.  She  is  decidedly 
insane,  but  not  more  so  than  when  mst  committed  to  this  Priaon.** 

<<  A.  B.,  white ;  sent  from  Columbia  coon^,  on  the  33d  September,  1842, 
fiv  5  years,  for  bnrglaiy ;  native ;  about  45  years  old;  a  fooliah,  nlly  woman, 
without  the  power  to  take  a  just  view  of  any  thing.  She  was  in  the  same 
condition  when  she  came  to  the  Prison,  and  committed  a  burglary  in  order  to 
get  a  pipe  and  tobaccoy  to  have  a  smoke.** 

*^  C  w.,  white ;  sent  from  Albany,  July  15^  1890^  for  arson,  for  10  yean ; 
17  years  old;  native.  He  is  nervous  and  excitable,  and  occasionally  violent; 
his  mind  never  steady,  or  under  his  control ;  caused  by  fits  when  he  was  u 
chUd." 

«<  W.  H.,  white;  sent  ftom  New  York,  15th  December,  1843»  for  3  jreais, 
for  ffiund  larceny ;  19  yean  old ;  native  bom.  Became  addicted  to  onanism  3 
or  4  yean  before  he  came  here,  and  was  in  a  shocking  state  of  dementia  when 
he  came  in.  He  is  now  in  a  fku:  way  of  bang  cured;  but  is  still  very  stupid 
and  idiotic." 

«  T.  T.,  white ;  sent  from  New  Yoik,  for  murder,  for  life,  August  18, 18^; 
foreigner ;  42  yean  old.  He  is  harmless,  but  stupid,  and  incapable  of  taking 
proper  views  of  things ;  defective  memoty." 

<•  T.  M.  &,  white ;  sent  from  Albany,  September  30, 1842;  for  3  years,  for 
srand  larceny ;  35  yean  old ;  a  native.  He  was  sent  to  the  Asylum,  Novem- 
ber 6,  1842 ;  was  insane  when  he  came  to  the  Prison,  and  is  doubtless  in- 
curable." 

^J.  T.,  white ;  sent  frcMn  Albany,  August  21, 1839,  for  9  years,  on  3  indict- 
ments, for  burglary ;  16  yean  old  then,  and  native  bom ;  sent  to  the  Asylum 
before  we  were  connected  with  the  Prison,  and  our  books  do  not  show  when 
he  was  sent  there.  He  is  a  confirmed  case  of  insanity ;  but  we  are  unable  to 
procure  any  account  of  its  cause  or  duration." 

'^J.  S.  A.,  white  boy;  sent  to  the  Asylum  in  March,  1844.  We  cannot 
ascertain  what  his  real  name  is,  nor  by  what  name  he  was  received  into  the 
Prison,  nor  how  long  he  is  to  continue.  He  is  a  confirmed  lunatic ;  brought 
on  him  by  onanism." 

Statistics  of  the  StcUe  Prison  at  Sing  Sing,  November  23, 
1844.  —  Of  816,  the  whole  number  of  convicts,  636  can  read 
and  write,  210  can  read  only,  115  can  neither  read  nor  write. 
603  had  opportunities  for  early  religious  instruction ;  258  had 
no  such  opportunity ;  192  were  in  County  Prison  before  this 
offence ;  154  were  in  State  Prison  before  this  offence ;  357 
were  temperate  ;  504,  intemperate ;  404  were  married ;  467, 
single ;  241,  with  both  parents  living  ;  96,  father  only  living ; 
207,  mother  only  living  ;  317,  neither  father  nor  mother  living. 

The  causes  for  committing  the  offences  for  which  they  are 
now  in  Prison,  were  as  follows :  16,  want  of  protection  in 
early  life ;  192,  intemperance ;  6,  intemperance  of  wife ;  9, 
intemperance  oif  parents ;  112,  destitution ;  1,  no  conscience ; 
26,  innate  depravity ;  7,  insanity ;  17,  weak  principles ;  40, 
sudden  temptation ;  11,  anger ;  7  refuse  to  answer  as  to  the 
cause ;  149,  innocent,  as  they  assert ;  2  don't  know  the  cause  ; 
3,  for  gain ;  2,  in  self-defence  ;  1,  jealousy ;  253,  evil  commu- 
nications ;  7,  imbecility  of  mind. 
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70  were  under  16  years  of  age  when  they  committed  the  first 
offence,  and  284  more  under  21  years  of  age  when  they  com- 
mitted the  first  offence.  The  whole  number  being  861,  607 
were  over  21  years  of  age  when  they  committed  the  first 
offence.  Colored,  204.  Under  21  years  of  age,  1 79.  Crimes ; 
against  the  property,  760.  Perjury,  10;  breaking  jail,  1. 
Native  bom»    621. 


XII.— STATE   PRISON   IN   OHIO. 

Repcrt  of  the  Directors  and  Warden  of  the  Ohio  Peniten^ 
tiaryjfor  the  Year  1844.  Columbus y  Ohio,  Printed  for  the 
Directors.  —  Octavo^  pages  14. 

The  directors  of  the  Ohio  Penitentiary, 

^  in  Bubmittin?  to  the  legislature  their  annual  report  for  the  year  ending  on 
the  30th  of  November,  1844,  have  the  pleasure  of  presenting  it  in  a  highly 
prosperous  condition,  and  they  cheerfully  admit  that  much  honor  is  due  to  the 
warden  fbr  procuring  this  favorable  result" 

«  There  Imve  been  numerous  improvements  made  in  this  institution  during 
the  mist  year,  which  add  much  to  its  appearance,  convenience,  and  health." 

<*  The  report  of  the  warden  shows  the  entire  earnings  of  the  institution,  for 
the  past  year,  to  be  $41,139  58 ;  the  aggregate  expenditure,  for  the  same 
period,  fSS^TSiS  83 ;  making  the  net  earnings,  over  and  above  the  expenditures, 
$18y3^  74  There  has  oeen  paid  into  the  treasury,  as  directed  by  law, 
$13,950  in  cash." 

"  The  number  of  prisoners  in  confinement,  on  the  30th  November,  1844, 
was  464.  Of  this  number,  415  are  white  males ;  3  white  females ;  1  Indian ; 
4Sl  colored  males,  and  3  colored  females ;  which  shows  an  increase  of  4  the 
present  year.  The  number  received  into  the  Prison,  during  the  same  time, 
IB  1SR3;  showing  a  decrease  of  17.  The  number  discharged  was  129;  being 
23  less  than  during  the  foregoing  year.  Upon  the  whole,  this  presents  the 
pleasing  reflection  uat,  altiiougfa  the  population  of  our  state  is  rapidly  increas- 
ing, yet  the  commission  of  crime  is  decreasing." 

<<  The  legislature,  at  the  last  session,  abolished  the  office  of  deputy  warden. 
Cases  may  arise,  and  indeed  did  arise  during  the  last  summer,  showing  the 
indispensable  necessity  of  an  assistant  qualified  and  empowered  to  act  m  his 
placa  An  illness  of  a  fisw  weeks  put  it  out  of  his  power  to  attend  personally 
to  the  duties  of  his  office.  Such  a  thing  may  occur  at  any  time.  ....  We 
are  not  acquainted  with  any  well-regulated  Prison  of  this  kind,  in  the  United 
States,  but  has  two  officers,  at  least,  to  attend  to  the  finance  and  discipline  of 
Uie  institution." 

^The  employment  of  the  convicts  in  branches  of  mechanical  labor,  of  those 
kinds  which  constitute  a  considerable  part  of  the  business  of  the  surrounding 
country, — thus  bringing  their  labor  into  competition  with  that  of  free  citizens, 
— is  a  subject  which  hi^  attracted  a  large  share  of  the  public  attention,  and  the 
board  have  ^ven  the  matter  tluit  consiaeration  to  which  it  is  entitled.  We 
ate  8atiBfie<^  by  our  observation  of  the  management  of  the  institution,  thus 
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hiy  that  all  juat  cauae  of  complainlt,  on  thia  ground,  by  the  mechanica  of  the 
atate,  may  be  removed  without  the  Icaat  injiuy  to  the  pecnniaiy  intereata  of 
the  inatitiitioD.  The  remedy,  in  our  opinion,  ia  eaay :  it  ia,  to  employ  the  con- 
ricts  in  branchea  of  buaineea  which  will  not  create  thia  injurioua  competition: 
Thia,  the  board  are  aatiafied,  can  be  done  with  aa  much  profit  to  the  atate  aa 
can  be  realized  from  any  other  aource." 

^  We  take  the  liberty  of  recommending  to  the  favorable  conaideration  of  the 
legialature  the  propriety  of  altering  the  kw  of  the  laat  aesaion,  enlarging  the 
Lunatic  Aaylum  buildinga,  ao  aa  to  keep  the  convicta  within  the  walb  of  the 
Priaon,  and  appropriate  Sie  proceeda  of  their  labor  to  the  accomplialmient  of 
that  work.  ....  There  are  many  advantagea  in  keeping  the  convicta  within 
the  Pziaoa  There  are  lesa  chancea  for  eacape,  which  bSa  been  a  large  item 
of  expenae  the  paat  year.  They  will  not  wear  out  aa  many  clothea*  There 
will  be  lesa  proviaion  waated ;  diacipline  and  the  rulea  can  be  better  enforced, 
and  will  be  better  obaervcd.  Beaidea,  the  priaoners  will  earn  more  for  the 
atate,  which  will  be  plain  fiom  the  following  calculation.  The  coat  of  guard- 
ing alone,  on  the  labor  expended  on  the  AsyJum  laat  aeaaon,  ia  30  per  cent  on 
the  money  earned,  while  the  work  done  in  the  Priaon  only  coat  lH  per  cent 
on  an  average ;  and  when  the  coat  of  guarding  and  eacapea  ia  conaidered,  thia 
inatitution  only  realized  S5  centa  per  day  on  the  labor  done ;  and  wh^  we 
take  into  the  account  boarding  and  loat  time,  it  will  reduce  their  wagea  to  a 
mere  aong.  And  we  are  not  only  convinced  that  it  would  be  a  great  acnrantage 
to  the  atate  to  keep  the  convicta  employed  in  the  Priaon,  but  that  it  would  be 
an  advantage  to  the  Aaylum  likewiae.  They  have  to  pay  40  cents  per  day  for 
the  priaonera,  according  to  the  agreement  entered  into  laat  aeaaon,  and  a  part 
of  the  guard  hire ;  and  when  the  loat  time,  from  bad  weather  and  other  cauaea, 
ia  considered,  coat  here,  and  other  incidental  expenaea,  it  will  raiae  convict 
almost  aa  high  aa  free  labor ;  eapecially  when  we  conaider  that  convicta  cannot 
be  put  to  work  as  early,  kept  aa  late,  and  earn  aa  much,  aa  free  laborers.  The 
way  wood  ia  now  cutting  ahowa  a  diflbrence  of  nearly  100  per  cent  in  favor 
of  free  labor.  Thua  it  would  appear  evident,  we  think,  to  every  reflecting 
mind,  that  it  would  be  better  to  appropriate  the  proceeda  of  their  labor  to  aaid 
building,  and  keep  them  within  the  walla  of  the  Priaon." 

"  The  contractors  appear  to  be  doing  well,  and  have  paid  up  their  contracta 
promptly." 

**  we  are  well  aware  there haa  been  too  much  indifference  manifeated  to  the 
aubject  of  moral  and  reUgioua  inatruction  in  this  inatitution ;  but  the  remedy, 
in  a  great  measure,  depends  on  future  legislation.  In  the  abaence  of  any 
legislative  enactment  authorizing  the  appointment  of  a  moral  instructor,  moral 
and  religious  instruction  haa  been  atateaiv  administered  to  the  convicts  during 
the  year,  and  indeed  for  nearly  the  laat  4  years,  by  the  Rev.  S.  T.  Mills,  who 
is  entitled  to  great  praise  for  his  disinterested  benevolence  and  ardent  zeal  for 
the  apiritual  and  eternal  welfare  of  theae  unfortunate  outcaatB  from  socie^. 
The  course  of  instruction  haa  comprised  a  Sunday  achool  for  thoae  convicts,  50 
to  70  in  number,  who  came  to  the  Prison  unable  to  read ;  preaching  the  gospel 
and  expoundii^  the  Scripturea  to  the  body  of  the  priaonera  asaembled  in  the 
chapel,  and  peraonal  conversation  with  them  at  their  cells ;  connected  witli 
the  distribution  of  the  Bible,  the  Book  of  Common  Prayer,  and  other  religioua 
books  and  tracta." 

*^The  teatimonv  of  the  instructor  is,  that  hia  communications  have  been 
listened  to  generally  by  the  convicts,  both  in  public  and  in  private,  with  aerioua 
attention,  and,  in  very  many  inatancea,  with  apparently  deep  interest;  and  that 
the  influence  of  the  Bible  and  the  Sabba^  in  connection  with  the  privationa 
of  the  Prison,  have,  in  a  number  of  caaea,  reaulted  in  hopeful,  thorough  refoi^ 
mation.  Many,  who  entered  the  Sunday  school  entirely  illiterate,  are  now  able 
to  read  the  Bible  intelligently." 

^'The  physician'a  report  presenta  a  full  and  comprehenaive  view  of  the, 
health  and  diaeaae  of  the  Prison,  aa  well  aa  details,  particularly  the  character 
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of  each  iktal  case  that  haa  occurred  Huiiag  the  past  year.  —  The  amount  of 
aickneas  has  been  very  large ;  1,192  cases  in  all ;  10,970  days'  lost  time,  and 
only  11  deaths." 

''In  our  report  of  last  year,  we  stated  that  the  average  per  cent  of  deaths 
per  annum,  in  the  Penitentiaiy,  since  the  new  Prison  had  been  occupied,  had 
been  about  1  in  92 ;  last  year,  it  was  a  little  less  than  1  in  38 ;  while,  in  the 
present  year,  it  has  been  less  than  1  in  42;  and  the  number  of  deaths  to  the 
number  of  cases  is  but  1  in  106." 

The  warden,  John  Patterson,  reports  that  the  sources  of 
income  have  been  as  follows :  — 

Cash  received  on  account  of  smith,  hame,  lace, 

and  saddle-tree  shops, $15,595  52 

On  account  of  tool  shop, 3,004  04 

Coopers'  shop, 4,568  10 

Pail  and  rake  shops, •  .  2,622  47 

Tailors'  shop, 3,717  58 

Engine  and  machinery,     1,743  59 

Carpet  shop, 974  36 

State  shoemakers,  $295  09;  Prison  shops,  $420  63,  715  72^ 

Blacksmiths'  shop,  $233  17 ;  lumpers,  $219  25,  452  42 

Masons,  $75  19;  interest,  $13  10, 88  29 

Incidental,  $23  09;   visitors,  $1038  78,   ....  1,061  87* 

United  States,  $466  13;  fuel,  $25  88, 492  01 

Convict  labor  on  account  of  Lunatic  Asylum,  .  .  4,635  40 

United  States  prisoners'  baard, 558  38 

Individuals,  $268  22 ;  labor  of  prisoners,  $502  00,  770  22 

Labor  of  prisoners  in  chopping  wood, 139  60 

Earnings  for  the  year  ending  December  1, 1844,    $41,139  58 

Elxpenditures ;  —  salaries,  exclusive  of  guards  for 

Lunatic  Asylum 7,873  26* 

Guards  for  Lunatic  Asylum, 934  72 

Clothing,  $2,665  99 ;   provisions,  $6,486  45,  .  9,152  44 

Furniture,  $685  60;  fuel  and  light,  $1,407  83,  2,093  43 

Forage,  $238  08;  hospital,  $551,69, 789  77 

Incidental,  $294 10 ;  discharged  convicts,  $327  25,  621  35 

Stationery,  $27  40;  teams,  $58  25, 85  65 

Escaped  convicts, 297  87 

Engine  and  machinery, 290  98 

Smiths'  shop,    •  .  . 191  54* 

Printing  and  postage, 66  44 

Attendance  on  visitors, 300  00 

Writs  of  error, 103  28 

Total  amount  of  expenditures, $22,796  84 

Tt  ' 
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Balance  of  earnings  above  expenses, ^18,3^  74 

Allowed  and  certified  for  prosecution  and  transpor- 
tation of  conWctSy   . 11|942  00 

Allowed  and  certified,  &c.,  from  Franklin  county 

in  previous  years, 813  75 

Cash  received  out  of  earnings  of  the  present  year,  36,035  98 
Collected  on  debts  due  previous  to  this  year,  .  .  .  950  76 
Amount  on  hand  December  1,  1843, lg,383  94 

Paid  for  expenses  of  the  past  year, 22,796  83 

Paid  into  the  state  treasury, 10,918  71 

Paid  into  the  treasury  of  Franklin  county,     .  •  •  .  1,700  00 

Podd  superintendent  of  Lunatic  Asylum, 681  29 

PBiid  attorneys  for  the  prosecution  of  convicts^  .  .  300  00 

Paid  physician  his  salary, 460  00 

Paid  for  materials  for  improvement, 719  97 

$37,466  80 

Leaving  on  hand, 10,903  87 

Debts  due  the  institution, 8,365  91 

The  number  of  prisoners  30th  November,  1843,     ....     460 
Number  received  during  the  year  ending  November  30, 
1844, 133 

Total  in  Prison  during  the  year, 693 

There  have  left  the  Prison  by  expiration  of  sentence,  42 

Pardoned  by  Governor  Shannon, 33 

Restoration  to  citizenship  by  ditto, 4 

Pardoned  by  Governor  Hartley, 16 

Restoration  to  citizenship  by  Governor  Barcley,    ...  19 

Pardoned  by  president  of  the  United  States, I 

By'  writ  of  error, 2 

Deaths  from  disease, 11 

Death  by  suicide,     1 

129 

Leaving  in  confinement,  November  30,  1844, 464 

White  males,  415 ;  Indian  ditto,  1 ;  white  females,  3,  .  .  419 
Colored  females,  3 ;  colored  males,  42, 46 

464 

Doriiu^  the  year,  6  convictB  have  been  recmved,  who  had  previouflly  been 
dischai^ed  from  this  Prison — 5  for  the  second  time,  and  1  for  the  third." 
<*  Eveiy  man  able  to  work  has  been  constantly  employed." 
**  Not  a  dollar  remains  due  firom  any  of  the  contractois  for  convict  labor 
fi>r  the  past  year." 
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**  ELmofff  to  some  extent,  changed  the  mode  of  enSatcing  obedience  to  the 
rales  of  the  Prison,  I  will  take  Siis  occasion  to  oflbr  a  few  remarks  on  this 
subject** 

**  Availing  myself  of  reports  from  most  of  the  weD-iegalated  Prisons  in  the 
United  States,  I  found  that,  in  the  management  of  this  unfortunate  class  of 
men,  those  who  have  had  the  greatest  experience  concur  in  the  opinion  that, 
although  it  is  necessaiy  to  enforce  stnct  obedience,  and  that,  in  doing  so, 
ponishment  is  sometimes  necessary,  it  is  not  the  oiiJy  means  of  obtaining  oner 
and  preserving  discipline  amonff  them.  Most  of  them  feel  a  strong  sense  of 
gratitude  for  good  treatment,  and  it  is  believed  this  feeling  ma^  be  cultivated 
so  as  to  operate  as  a  strong  incentive  to  good  conduct  Besides,  when  the 
heart  can  be  reached  in  this  way,  a  change  of  character  may  reasonably  be  ex- 
pected ;  reformation  follows ;  axid  thus  one  of  the  principal  objects  of  the  law, 
m  consijrning  the  man  to  the  Pemtentiary,  ia  e^cted." 

^  Dunng  toe  short  time  I  have  had  charge  of  this  Penitentiary,  it  has  been 
my  constant  aim  to  avoid,  as  much  as  possible,  all  unnecessary  severity,  and 
especially  to  use  the  kuh  as  sparingly  as  possible.  As  a  substitate  for  this 
mode  of  punishment,  I  have  constructed  a  shower-bath,  which,  in  most  cases,  I 
have  found  more  efficient  and  less  severe.  For  the  last  nine  months,  I  have 
suffered  no  punishment  of  any  kind  to  be  inflicted,  (except  in  extraordinary 
cases,)  onleoB,  upon  mature  deliberation,  I  believed  it  to  he  indispensably  neces- 
sary ;  nor  has  any  been  inflicted  except  in  my  presence.  To  be  always  present 
on  such  occasions  I  have  considered  to  be  important,  not  only  for  the  purpose 
of  directing  what  manner  of  punishment  should  be  inflicted,  but  to  impress  upon 
the  o^nder  the  foct,  that  his  punishment,  having  been  inflicted  under  the  eye, 
and  by  the  direction,  of  the  principal  officer  of  the  institution,  there  can  theie- 
fore  be  no  appeal  from  his  decision.  T%is  consideration,  it  is  believed,  has  a 
very  salutary  influence  upon  offenders,  who,  had  they  been  punished  by  a 
subordinate  officer,  and  not  in  tiie  presence  of  the  warden,  might  suppose, 
and,  under  such  circumstances,  generally  do  suppose,  that  a  greater  measure  of 
punishment  is  inflicted,  than  w<rald  be  sanctioned  by  the  wwden." 

^  But  it  is  not  on  punishment  we  principally  rely  to  preserve  and  promote 
the  good  order  and  discipline  of  the  Prison.  I  regard  vigilance  as  more 
eflh<£ial  than  either  the  lash  or  the  shower-bath  in  preventing  disorderiy  con- 
duct When  the  prisoner  knows  that  the  eye  of  an  efficient  officer  ia  con- 
sCantly  upon  him,  he  will  not  commit  acts  which  he  knows  will  subject  him  to 
punishment  Hence  it  m  highly  important  that  there  should  always  be  in  at- 
tendance a  sufficient  number  of  guards  to  oversee  alT^e  shops  and  places 
where  prisoners  are  employed,  and  that  they  should  be  men  of  discretion — those 
whose  deportment  towards  prisoners  should  be  equally  firee  from  ftmiliarity 
and  harshness.  They  should  likewise  be  judges  of  character ;  for,  in  their  in- 
tercourse with  prisoners,  they  will  find  it  necessary  to  be  by  turns  indulgent 
and  firm,  mild  and  severe." 

<*  It  gives  me  great  pleasure  to  sajr  that,  althon^  punishment,  in  any  form, 
is  very  seldom  resoitea  to  in  this  Prison,  the  discipline  is  as  perfect  as  it  ever 
hasbeea  The  prisoners  perform  as  much  labor  as  they  have  ever  done,  and 
are  more  docile  and  happy.* 
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Xm — SIXTEENTH    ANNUAL    REPORT    OP    THE 
NEW    PENITENTIARY  IN    PHILADELPHIA. 

Sixteenth  Annual  Report  of  the  Inspectors  of  the  Eastern 
State  Penitentiary  of  Pennsylvania,  Transmitted  to  the 
Senate  and  House  of  Representatives^  March,  1846.  — 
Octavo,  pages  59. 

The  first  statement^  in  this  Report,  worthy  of  particular 
notice,  relates  to  the  exercise  of  the  pardoning  power.  It  is 
stated,  on  the  first  page  of  the  Report,  that  46  prisoners  were 
pardoned  during  the  last  year.  The  average  number  of  pris- 
oners, according  to  the  warden's  statement,  page  27,  was  360. 
More  than  one  eighth  part,  therefore,  of  the  prisoners  in  the 
Eastern  Penitentiary  were  pardoned  last  year. 

This  is  a  great  departure  from  the  former  policy  of  this 
institution. 

The  number  pardoned,  from  the  commencement,  in  16 
years  previous  to  the  last,  was  136.  The  number  pardoned 
in  the  second  five  years  was  46,  the  same  as  during  the  last 
year ;  the  average  number  of  prisoners,  during  this  period, 
being  319 ;  nearly  as  large  as  the  average  number  last  year. 
The  number  pardoned,  in  five  years  preceding  the  last,  was 
86 ;  not  twice  as  many  as  the  last  year,  although  the  average 
number  of  prisoners  was  371.  We  see,  therefore,  that  the 
exercise  of  the  pardoning  power,  last  year,  in  regard  to  the 
New  Penitentiary  in  Philadelphia,  is  a  great  departure  from 
the  former  policy  of  this  institution. 

It  is  also  a  great  departure  from  the  policy  of  other  states, 
in  regard  to  their  Penitentiaries. 

The  number  pardoned  in  14  Penitentiaries  in  the  United 
States,  in  1843,  was  181,  out  of  an  average  of  3347  pris- 
oners ;  1.  e.,  1  in  18,  instead  of  more  than  1  in  8.  —  Nineteenth 
Report  of  Prison  Discipline  Society,  page  66. 

The  only  remark  the  inspectors  make  on  this  unusual  ez- 
'Orcise  of  the  pardoning  power  is  as  follows,  page  4 :  — 

<*  It  may  not  be  improper  here  to  remaik,  that  several  of  the  prisoiiers  dis- 
•eharffed  by  pardon  were  cases  of  such  peculiar  hardship,  on  account  of  the 
lengtii  of  sentence,  and  other  circumstances  attending  their  conviction,  as  in- 
dttced  many  benevolent  citizens,  entirely  disconnected  with  the  Penitcntianr 
or  its  administration,  to  apply  energetically  to  the  executive  for  its  clemency." 

On  the  subject  of  a  free  and  indiscreet  use  of  the  pardoning 
;power,  the  joint  committee  of  the  legislature  of  Pennsylvania, 
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relative  to  the  Eastern  Penitentiary  at  Philadelphia,  in  a  report 
by  Mr.  Anderson,  of  Delaware  county,  read  in  the  House  of  Rep* 
resentatives,  March  26,  1835,  use  the  following  language :  — 

<*  There  is  a  subject  of  such  interest,  connected  with  oar  Penitentiaiy  sys- 
leoa,  which,  nithough  not  precisely  within  the  inquiries  with  which  your  com- 
mittee were  charged^  yet  is  of  so  much  importance,  that  they  cannot  refuse 
to  consider  it  This  is  the  exercise  of  the  pardoning  power,  by  the  constitution 
rested  in  the  chief  executive  magistrate.  Our  system  of  criminal  jurispni- 
dence  is  exceedinj^ly  mild,  compared  with  that  of  other  countries.  Your  com- 
mittee think  that  it  is  wisely  sa  There  can  be  no  oueetion,  that  a  system  of 
mild  punishments,  which  are  alwa^  certain  to  oe  enforced,  is  uie  most 
effective.  It  is  the  cortainty  of  punishment,  instead  of  great  severity,  which 
deters  offenders  from  the  commission  of  crime.  I^  however,  punishments  are 
not  only  mild,  but  uncertain,  —  or,  in  other  words,  if  these  mild  paniahments  are 
liable  to  be  frequently  set  aside  by  the  exercise  of  the  pardoning  power, — their 
effect  in  preventing  crime  must  be  greatly  diminished.  But  this  exercise  of 
the  pardoning  power  has  an  injurious  effect  upon  the  convict  himself.  Your 
committee  found,  among  the  convicts  whom  tney  visited,  manf  whose  nunds 
seemed  to  be  occupied  with  the  hope  of  pardon.  The  committee  cannot  better 
express  their  views  on  this  subject,  than  by  introducing,  from  the  valuable 
Preface  of  Dr.  Lieber  to  the  work  of  Messrs.  De  Beaumont  and  De  Tocuqeyille, 
an  extract  from  the  report  of  Mr.  Dermont  to  the  representative  council  of 
Geneva,  which  expresses,  in  strong  and  convincing  tenns,  the  proper  views  on 
this  subject 

<< '  It  mav  be  laid  down  as  an  incontestable  principle  in  matters  of  penal 
justice,  —  1  was  going  to  say  in  penal  pharmacy,  —  eveiy  thin^  which  dimin- 
ishes the  certainty  of  punishment  is  evil ;  every  punishment  which  is  not  fixed, 
which  floats  between  fear  and  hope,  is  a  punishment  badly  contrived.  The 
causes  of  uncertainty  between  the  law  and  its  operation  are  already  too  nu- 
merous. If  this  is  an  inevitable  evil,  it  ought  to  oe  reduced  to  its  narrowest 
limits.  But  what  shall  we  think  of  a  law,  the  object  of  which  is  to  render  the 
panishment  uncertain  ?  And  this  is,  nevertheless,  the  result  of  a  tribunal  of 
pardon,  open  to  the  petitions  of  the  prisoner  during  the  whole  term  of  his 
imprisonment  We  should  know  man  very  imperfectly,  were  we  not  aware 
of  the  readiness  with  which  he  takes  his  wishes  for  hopes,  and  his  hopes  for 
probabilitiea  f  agree  that  a  convict,  wishing  for  pardon,  wiH  take  care  not 
to  create  himself  difficulties  by  acts  of  insubordination  or  violence ;  I  allow 
that  he  will  pay  attention  to  his  words  and  behavior ;  but  it  is  a  fact  that  this 
idea,  always  present  to  his  mind,  causing  a  disturbed  feeling  of  anxiety  and 
expectation,  will  absorb  and  prevent  him  from  being  resigned  to  his  situation, 
and  following  his  labor  with  reflection  and  calmness.  He  feels  like  an  indi* 
gent  person,  who,  having  taken  a  lottery  ticket,  has  his  imagination  absorbed 
by  dreams  of  success  and  fears  of  misfortune.  It  has  been  observed  that 
prisoners,  after  having  been  unsuccessful  in  their  petitions  for  pardon,  become 
more  calm,  and  resigned  to  their  situation  and  auties,  as  soon  as  their  &te 
was  fixed.  I  owe  £is  interesting  observation  to  our  jailer.  Thus,  for  the 
double  end  of  increasing  the  certainty  of  punishment,  and  of  making  more 
subservient  to  moral  correction,  this  indefinite  recourse  to  pardon  ought  to  be 
abolished,  and  a  fixed  character  be  given  to  it' " 

EatUm  FeniU$aioay9  VoL  L  5S. 

The  second  statement  in  this  Report^  toorthy  of  particular 
notice^  relates  to  the  bill  of  tnortaUty, 

The  inspectors  say,  (page  4,)  —  "The  whole  number  of 

deaths  during  the  year  was  13 The  whole  number  of 

[visoners  in  confinement  during  the  year  was  497.*'    They 

Tt8 
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then  make  the  per  cent,  of  deaths  on  the  whole  number  who 
have  been  in  the  Prison,  distinguishing  the  black  from  the 
white ;  and  not  on  the  average  number.  It  should  be  on  the 
average. 

Ascertaining  the  per  cent,  of  deaths,  however,  on  the  whole 
number,  and  not  on  the  average  number,  is  of  small  conse- 
quence, compared  with  what  follows.  The  inspectors  say, 
(page  14,)  they  believe  '^  that  the  mortality  under  the  separate 
system  is  not  greater  than  that  of  any  other  system." 

Compare  this  declaration  with  the  following  facts  from  the 
reports  of  last  year :  — 

At  Sing  Sing,  N.  Y.,  there  was 

an  average  of 887  prisoners  and  16  deaths 

At  Auburn,  N.Y.,  an  average  of  774        "         "     8      " 
At  Charlestown,  Mass.,    "       "    270        "         "     2      " 
In  the  New  Penitentiary  in  Phil- 
adelphia, an  average  of .     •     360         "         '^    13      ^* 
In  eleven  Prisons  on  the  Au- 
burn plan,      3164        "         "   48      " 

In  two  Prisons  in  Philadelphia 

and  at  Pittsburg,  ...  488  "  "  19  « 
That  is»  1  death  in  66  at  Sing  Sing ;  1  death  in  96  at 
Auburn ;  1  death  in  135  at  Charlestown  ;  and  1  death  in  27 
in  the  New  Penitentiary  in  Philadelphia ;  —  1  death  in  65 
last  year  in  eleven  Prisons  on  the  Auburn  plan,  and  1  death 
in  25  in  two  Prisons  on  the  Pennsylvania  plan. 

The  table  prepared  from  the  official  reports  of  the  thirteen 
Penitentiaries  of  the  last  year  is  herewith  presented.  The  in- 
formation concerning  the  Pittsburg  Penitentiary  is  taken  from 
the  Sixteenth  Report  of  the  New  Penitentiary  in  Philadelphia, 
page  13. 

And  to  show  that  it  is  not  the  result  of  one  year's  expe« 
rience,  but  of  the  whole  term  of  time  during  which  the  New 
Penitentiary  has  been  in  operation,  we  have  prepared  a  table 
exhibiting  the  mortality  of  several  Prisons  from  1829,  when 
the  New  Penitentiary  in  Philadelphia  received  its  first  inmates. 

According  to  this  table, 
At  Wethers^ld,  Conn.,  the  total  of  the  aver- 
age numbei^^of  prisoners  for  15  years,  was  2789;  deaths,   67. 
At  Charlestown,  Mass.,  the  total  of  the  aver- 
age number  of  prisoners  for  17  years,  was   4805;  deaths,   82. 
At  Auburn,  N.  Y.,  the  total  of  the  average 

number  of  prisoners  for  17  years,  was  11,436;  deaths,  201. 
At  the  New  Penitentiary  in  Philadelphia, 
the  total  of  the  average  number  of  pris- 
oners for  16  years,  was  .; 4119;  deaths,  160. 
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At  Wethersfield,  Conn.,  1  death  to  41  prisoners ; 

At  CharlestowD,  Mass.,  1  death  to  58  prisoners ; 

At  Auburn^  N.  Y.,  1  death  to  56  prisoners ; 

In  the  New  Penitentiary  in  Philadelphia,  1  death  to  27 
prisoners ; 

In  the  three  Prisons  above  named,  on  the  Auburn  plan,  1 
d^ath  to  54  prisoners ;  and  in  the  New  Penitentiary  in  Phila- 
delphia, on  the  Pennsylvania  plan.  1  death  to  25  prisoners. 

The  third  statement  in  this  Report,  worthy  of  particular 
notice,  relates  to  the  reformatory  character  of  the  New  Peni- 
tentiary in  Phiiadelphiaj  and  its  tendency  to  prevent  crime 
and  inspire  the  convict  community  toith  dread — a  most  im- 
portant point,  in  regard  to  which  the  fairness  and  fulness  of 
ail  statements  should  be  equal  to  their  importance.  If  it  can 
be  shown  by  the  records  to  have  the  superiority  in  this  respect, 
it  will  go  far  to  remove  all  other  objections,  and  raise  up  a 
multitude  of  friends  to  the  system.  In  order  to  show  this, 
the  inspectors  say,  (page  5,)  — 

<*  Of  1916^  the  whole  number  received,  there  have  been  but  76  second  con- 
victions." 

<*  There  were  but  4  prisoners,  of  this  whole  number,  a  third  time  convicted, 
lyid  none  have  been  a  fourth  time  in  our  Prison.** 

^  The  following  are  the  reconvictions  in  this  Prison  in  18^  1843, 1844 :  — 


1842 142 11. 1  =  8^  percent 

1843 156 10 2=:7<»  percent 

1844 138 10 0  =  7-24  per  cent 


» 


The  great  and  important  practical  results  deduced  from 
these  statements  by  the  inspectors  are  as  follows,  (page  6 :)  — 

^  Thus  crime  is  prevented ;  the  evil-minded  and  wicked  are  deterred  fixxn 
violating  the  law ;  reform  is  effected ;  society  protected ;  and  the  great  aim 
of  Penitentiaiy  punishment  attained,  and  the  piophecieB  of  the  fiieiuB  of  this 
fj^stemxealcEedi" 

They  further  add,  — 

**  The  Massachusetts  State  Prison  claims  to  be  a  model  Prison  of  the  aggro- 
gate  system ;  and  by  its  reports  for  the  year  1844,  we  find  the  following  facts : — 

^'Of  the  276  convicts  now  in  Prison,  54  are  recommitments;  viz.,  38  are 
second  comers ;  13  are  third  comers ;  1  is  a  fourth  comer ;  1  is  a  fifth  comer ; 
1  is  a  sixth  comer.  Of  the  105  convicts  received  into  Prison  the  last  year,  16 
are  recommitments ;  viz.,  12  are  second  comers,  and  4  are  third  comers." 

Let  us  carefully  examine  the  above  important  statements 
and  compare  them  with  the  tables  from  the  records  of  the- 
Eastern  Penitentiary,  as  presented  by  the  warden. 

The  inspectors  say,  (pages  6  and  7,)  — 

<*  Of  this  1916^  the  whole  number  received,  there  have  been  bat  76  sdooad. 
convictions.'' 

The  warden  says,  (page  32,)  — 
9» 
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Mimbar  <^  CimvidicnM, 

**  Fint  convictioDs  to  this  Penitentiary, J960 

Second  convictioiis  under  the  separate  system, 76 

Second  convictions  to  this  Penitentiaiy  of  those  who  had  been  in  other 

Prisons  previous  to  their  first  reception  here, 103 

Second  convictions  of  those  who  are  here  for  the  first  time,  but  have 

been  once  before  in  soow  other  Prison, 163.** 

Again,  the  inspectors  say,  (page  6,)  — 

**  There  were  but  4  prisoners  of  this  whole  nuniber  a  third  time  convicted.** 

The  warden  says,  (page  32,)  — 

Third  convictions  under  the  separate  system, 4 

Third  convictions  to  this  Penitentiaiy  of  those  who  have  been  in  other 

Prisons  previous  to  their  first  reception  here, 18 

Third  convictions  of  those  who  are  here  for  the  first  time,  but  have 

been  twice  before  in  other  Prisons, 104.'' 

The  inspectors  say,  too,  that, 

''In  1844,  the  number  received  was  138 ;  'second  convictions,  10;  third  coo* 
mictions,  0;  7*94  per  cent" 

The  warden  says,  (page  29,)  in  giving  the  number  of  con- 
victions in  1844,  — 

**  First  convictions  to  this  Penitentiaiy, 110 

Second  convictions,  under  the  separate  system, 10 

Second  convictions  to  this  Pemtentiaty  of  those  who  had  been  in 

other  Prisons  previous  to  their  first  reception  here, 6 

Third  convictions  to  this  Penitentiaiy  of  those  who  had  been  in  other 

Prisons  previous  to  their  first  conviction  here, 4." 

Let  the  above  statements  of  the  inspectors  and  warden  be 

carefully  compared. 

Abte. — <*The  table  of  convictions,**  the  inspecton  remark,  in  their  Fif- 
teenth Report,  ''has  hitherto  conveyed  erroneous  impressions,  fieom  the  cir- 
cumstance that  no  distinction  was  made  between  those  who  were  the  subjects 
of  the  separate  system  alone  (as  far  as  could  be  ascertained)  and  such  as  were 
known  to  be  old  convicts  at  the  time  of  theirtfirst  reception  nere.** 

The  inspectors  say,  — 

^  Thus  crime  is  prevented,"  ....**  the  mat  aim  of  Penitentisxy  punishmeDt 
attained,"  ....  <*and  the  prophecies  of  ttie  friends  of  this  system  realized." 

There  was  a  declaration,  in  the  Fourth  Report  o(  the  East- 
em  Penitentiary,  that 

«  The  lonely  cell  had  made  such  an  unnression  as  to  induce  them  ^  {'ie^  the 
old  convicts)  « to  bid  a  long  farewell  to  tne  state  where  legislators  have  pro- 
vided a  penal  code  involving  so  many  privations." — F\naih  Report  of  Eaiem 
Peniieniianffor  1832. 

Compare  with  this  declaration,  the  result  from  the  records, 
as  exhibited  in  the  warden's  report,  pages  32  and  33.  See 
Sixteenth  Report  of  the  Eastern  Penitentiary  in  Philadelphia. 

Number  of  convictions  for  the  whole  term  of  time.  — War- 

den^s  report  for  1845,  pages  32  and  33. 

•I  First  convictions  to  this  Penitentiary, 1960 

Second  c<»mctioiiB  under  tiie  separate  system,     .  .  .  • 76 


• 
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Second  conrictiooB  to  thm  Penitentiaiy  of  those  wiio  had  been  ia 

other  PriflODB  previous  to  their  fint  reception  here, 103 

Second  convictions  of  those  who  are  here  for  the  first  time,  bat  have 

been  once  before  in  some  other  Prison, 163 

Third  convictions  under  the  separate  system, 4 

Third  convictions  to  this  Penitentiaiy  of  those  who  have  been  in  other 

Prisons  previous  to  their  first  reception  here, 18 

Third  convictions  of  those  who  are  here  for  the  first  time,  but  have 

been  twice  before  in  other  Prisons, 104 

Fourth  convictions,  the  first  three  having  been  to  other  Prisons,  ...  52 

Fifth  convictions,  the  first  four  having  been  to  other  Prisons, 18 

Sixth  convictions,  the  former  five  havm^  been  to  other  Prisons,.  ...  15 

Seventh  convictions,  the  former  six  having  been  to  other  Prisons,  .  .  1 

Ninth  convictions,  the  former  eight  having  been  to  other  Prisons,   .  .  2 

Total, i9ier 

And  to  show  that  the  results  of  the  last  year  are  similar  to 
those  of  the  whoh  course  of  time,  we  quote  from  the  wardeu's 
report,  page  29 :  — 

*>  Of  138  prisoners  received  during  the  year,  — 

First  convictions  to  this  Penitentiaiy, 110 

Second  convictions  under  the  separate  system, 10 

Second  convictions  to  this  Penitentiary  of  those  who  had  been  in  other 

Prisons  previous  to  their  firet  reception  here, 6 

Third  convictions  to  this  Penitentiaiy  of  those  who  had  been  in  other 

Prisons  previous  to  their  first  conviction  here, 4 

Fourth  convictions,  the  first  three  having  been  to  other  Prisons,  ....  5 

Fifth  convictions,  the  first  four  having  been  to  other  Prisons, 2 

Sixth  convictions,  the  former  five  having  been  to  other  Prisons,  ....  1 

What  is  the  evidence,  in  1846,  that  "the  lonely  cell  made 
such  an  impression  as  to  induce  them"  («.  e.,  the  old  convicts) 
"  to  bid  a  long  farewell  to  the  state  where  legislators  have  pro- 
vided a  penal  code  involving  so  many  privations  "  ? 

Of  1916,  the  whole  number  of  convictions,  666  had  been 
convicted  two,  three,  four,  five,  six,  seven,  or  nine  times,  to  this 
or  other  Prisons. 

Is  this  a  good  basis  for  the  inspectors'  report,  page  6,  where 
they  say,  "Of  1916,  the  whole  number  received,  there  have 
been  but  76  second  convictions  "  ? 

There  have  been  179  second  convictions  to  that  Prison; 
and  there  were  556,  which  is  more  than  one  fourth  part  of  the 
whole  number,  who  had  been  more  than  once  convicted  and 
sent  to  this  or  some  other  Prison.  Are  these  facts,  furnished 
in  detail  in  the  warden's  report,  the  basis  of  the  following  con- 
clusions, drawn  by  the  inspectors,  page  6 :  —  "  Thus  crime  is 
prevented ;  the  evil-minded  and  wicked  are  deterred  from  vio- 
lating the  law ;  reform  is  effected ;  society  is  protected ;  and 
the  great  aim  of  Penitentiary  punishment  attained,  and  the 
prophecies  of  the  friends  of  this  system  realized  "  ? 
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The  fourth  statmneni  of  the  inspectors^  m  the  Sixteenth 
Report  of  the  New  Penitentiary  in  Philadelphia^  tcorthy  of 
notice,  is  a  comparison  of  the  number  of  convicts  in  Pennsyl- 
vania and  New  York,  for  the  purpose  of  showing  the  efficacy 
of  the  system  of  Prison  Discipline  in  Pennsylvania. 

It  is  as  follows,  (page  9.)    The  inspectors  say, — 

^  The  Prisons  in  Pennsylvania  are  on  the  Pennsylvanian  or  separate  system. 
It  is  ascertained  that  the  whole  number  of  convicts  in  confinement  in  the  two 
State  Prisons,  Pittsburg  and  Philadelphia,  is  470.  Add  to  these  convicts  in 
the  Philadelphia  and  other  County  Prisons,  gives,  say,  650  to  700  for  the  state. 
In  the  state  of  New  York,  where  the  opposite  system  of  Prison  disci- 
pline prevails,  the  whole  number  in  confinement  in  the  two  State  Prisons, 
(Sing  Sing  and  Auburn,)  as  taken  from  the  last  reports,  is  over  1600." 

In  view  of  the  above  facts,  as  a  part  of  the  basis  of  the 
conclusion,  the  inspectors  say,  they  ''  believe  that  the  Penn- 
sylvania or  separate  system  is  preeminently  a  successful  experi- 
ment in  preventing  crime." 

The  above  basis  and  conclusion  are  made  without  reference 
to  the  fact  that  the  population  of  New  York,  according  to  the 
last  census,  was  704,898  more  than  in  Pennsylvania,  and  the 
more  important  fact  that  the,  average  length  of  sentences  to 
the  New  Penitentiary  in  Philadelphia,  of  the  138  convicts 
received  last  year,  was  3  years  and  15  days,  or  1110  days, 
while  the  average  length  of  sentences  of  868  convicts  in  Prison 
at  Sing  Sing,  August  26,  1844,  was  5  years  and  5  months,  or 
1975  days.  It  should  be  remembered,  also,  in  making  the 
comparison,  that  the  governor  of  Pennsylvania  pardoned  one 
eighth  of  all  the  convicts  in  the  Eastern  Penitentiary,  while 
the  governor  of  New  York  pardoned  1  in'  19  only.  And  1  in 
27  died  last  year  in  the  New  Penitentiary  in  Philadelphia, 
while  last  year  only  1  in  68  died  at  Auburn  and  Sing  Sing. 
If,  then,  Pennsylvania  had  had  704,898  more  inhabitants, 
making  the  population  equal  to  that  of  New  York,  then 
Pennsylvania  would  have  had  286  more  convicts,  which 
would  increase  her  700  convicts  to  986.  And  if  the  average 
length  of  sentence  was  1975  days,  as  at  Sing  Sing,  accord- 
ing to  the  data  above,  instead  of  1110  days,  as  in  Philadel- 
phia, it  would  increase  the  number  of  prisoners  from  986  to 
1754.  And  if  the  number  pardoned  in  Pennsylvania  were  1 
in  19,  as  in  New  York,  instead  of  1  in  8,  it  would  increase  the 
whole  number,  1754,  1  in  11,  which  would  be  an  increase  of 
159,  making  the  whole  number  1913;  and  if  only  1  in  68  of 
this  number  died,  instead  of  1  in  27,  this  would  again  increase 
the  number  1  in  41,  which  is  45.  So  that,  if  these  qualifying 
circumstances  were  considered,  the  number  of  prisoners  in 
Pennsylvania  would  be  1958,  instead  of  700,  as  stated  by  the 
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inspectors;  which  number  is  much  larger  than  1600,  as  in 
New  York.  It  would  seem,  therefore,  almost  superfluous  to 
remark,  that,  in  comparing  two  states  and  systems,  for  the 
purpose  of  ascertaining  which  has  the  best  system  of  Prison 
discipline,  there  should  be  a  comparison  of  the  population  of 
the  states,  of  the  length  of  sentences,  of  the  frequency  of 
pardons  and  deaths,  under  the  two  systems,  as  well  as  of  the 
number  of  prisoners ;  otherwise  the  thing  to  be  proved  may 
not  be  proved  satisfactorily.  It  is  a  great  conclusion  to  be 
drawn  from  such  premises,  that  "the  Pennsylvania  system  is 
preeminently  a  successful  experiment  in  preventing  crime." 

The  fifth  statement  worthy  of  notice  in  the  Sixteenth  Report 
of  the  New  Penitentiary  in  Philadelphia^  is  the  langtiage  of 
the  physicians  concerning  the  effect  of  the  system  on  the  mind. 

Dr.  Hartsbome  says,  (page  43,)  — 

**  The  medical  questioD,  the  moct  vital  in  all  its  bearings,  and  the  one  by  far 
the  most  difficalt  to  answer,  is  that  relating  to  the  effect  of  this  privation  of 
mate  association  and  partial  change  of  scene  upon  the  well-being  of  the  mind. 

**  We  feel  no  aneasiness  in  treating  the  question  of  {diysica]  health,  because 
the  results  are  clearly  expressed,  and  within  our  reach ;  the  fibcts  are  abundant 
and  positive ;  they  convince  us,  and  ought  to  convince  others." 

In  the  Penitentiaries  in  Pennsylvania,  in  Philadelphia,  and 
at  Pittsburg,  on  the  average  number  of  prisoners  last  year, 
which  was  488,  the  deaths  were  19,  or  one  in  25.  For  the 
aame  time,  in  11  Penitentiaries  in  the  United  States, — Maine, 
Termont,  Massachusetts,  Rhode  Island,  Auburn  and  Sing  Sing, 
N.  Y.,  Ohio,  Kentucky,  Michigan,  Missouri,  and  Louisiana,  — 
on  the  average  number  of  prisoners,  which  was  3154,  the 
deaths  were  48,  or  1  in  65. 

Are  there  facts  abundant  and  positive  in  favor  of  the  New 
Penitentiary  in  Philadelphia?  Ought  they  to  convince  the 
physician  and  others  that  the  system  is  favorable  to  health 
and  life  ? 

Again  says  the  physician,  — 

^  Theoiy  would  induce  us  to  suppose  that  there  is  nothing  in  mere  separa- 
tion to  cause  a  large  amount  of  sickness  or  a  great  mortality."  And  he  adds, 
'■When  the  eTer-varied  and  unfatliomable  mind  becomes  the  subject  of  discus- 
sion,  we  feel  at  once  that  we  are  involved  in  doubts,  which  only  a  prolonged 
and  faithful  studj  can  enable  us  to  clear  away." 

Again :  **  As  nr  as  my  individual  opinion  is  concerned,  all  that  I  have  seen 
and  heard,  during  my  firoen  months^  residence,  in  daily  contact  with  the  unfor- 
tunate subjects  of  our  observation,  has  only  increased  the  confidence,  —  which 
a  better  understanding  of  the  question  soon  forced  upon  me, — that  the  horrois 
of  seclusion,  as  practised  in  the  separate  cells,  and  compared  to  the  modified 
separation  of  the  silent  system,  were  altogether  imaginary ;  and  that  the  fears 
in  respect  to  the  effisci  upon  the  reason  were  equally  groundless." 

**  As  usual,  we  have  received  some  piisonen  in  a  state  of  mental  d^ange- 
ment"    (Page4&) 
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As  this  is  the  case  in  all  the  Penitentiaries  in  the  land,  we 
would  ask  whether  the  cell  is  a  suitable  place  for  such. 
<*  flome  otheiB,  who  hnd  been  previously  insane."    (Same  page.) 

Is  a  cell,  we  would  ask,  calculated  to  confirm  the  reason  or 
bring  back  the  dreadful  malady  ? 

<*  some,  wiio  were  at  the  time  on  the  verge  of  insanity.** 

Shall  they  be  committed  to  cells  while  the  reason  is  just  on 

the  verge  of  insanity  ? 

**  Others,  again,  have  exhibited  so  low  a  grade  of  intellect  as  to  be  bat  one 
ikegree  above  imbecili^." 

Is  it  just  and  merciful  to  put  the  poor  imbeciles  in  cells  ? 
*^  while  2  or  3  were  perfect  idiots.^ 

Shall  their  unhappy  condition  be  rendered  more  so  by  con- 
finement in  cells  ? 

«<Of  the  9  prisoners  admitted  more  or  less  insane,  there  were  8  white  and  1 
colored." 

The  period  of  time  in  which  these  9  insane,  or  partially 
insane,  patients  were  committed,  was  the  first  6  months  of  the 
year  1844  The  whole  number  of  admissions,  during  the 
year,  was  only  138.  If,  therefore,  an  equal  number  of  prison- 
ers were  admitted  in  each  half  of  the  year,  more  than  one 
seventh  part  committed  for  crime,  in  the  first  half  of  the  year, 
were  insane,  or  partially  insane.  We  are  not  told  whether  any 
of  these  had  ever  been  in  this  Prison  before.  Can  we  not  have 
more  information  concerning  these  cases  ?  Why  should  these 
insane  poor  not  only  be  committed  to  Prison  for  crime,  but  to 
separate  cells  ? 

It  is  common,  in  all  the  Prisons,  to  find  more  or  less  of  such 
cases,  among  those  committed  for  crime. 

What  can  teach  n^ore  impressively  the  great  lessons  of  pity, 

and  compassion,  and  kindness  in  Prison  discipline  ? 

<<The  new  cases  under  treatment  since  January  1, 1844,  were  1690  and 
1863;  the  first  a  mulatto  female,  of  excellent  education,  and  previously 
respectable, — ttie  wife  of  a  negro  clergyman, — who  had  become  involved 
in  a  larceny,  through  the  arts  of  a  companion,  to  whose  bad  character  she 
professed  to  be  a  stranger.  She  entered  the  Prison  very  much  depressed  in 
spirits,  continued  always  silent  and  repining,  complaining  always  or  headache 
and  inability  to  sleep.  In  the  course  of  a  Tew  weeks,  she  began  to  manifest 
more  marked  symptoms  of  derangement,  which  increased  in  violence  for  a 
while,  but  have  now  almost  entirely  subsided." 

Should  this  new  case  have  been  treated  in  an  infirmary, 
or  in  a  cell  ?  The  physician  of  the  New  Penitentiary  proposes 
this  year  such  changes  in  the  construction  of  the  building,  in 
regard  to  three  old  blocks  of  cells,  as  would  enable  them  "  to 
construct  a  more  suitable  infirmary  for  the  sick."  By  this 
proposed  improvement,  it  appears  to  be  a  fair  inference,  that 
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fifteen  years  have  passed  away,  in  this  prison,  with  an  average 
of  about  400  prisoners,  without  a  suitable  infirmary  for  the 
sick.  If  there  had  been  such  an  infirmary,  and  this  new  case 
of  insanity  had  been  committed  to  it,  would  she  probably, 
in  the  course  of  a  few  weeks,  have  begun  to  exhibit  more 
marked  symptoms  of  derangement  ?  or  was  the  cell  the  proper 
place  to  treat  this  new  case  of  diseased  mind  ? 

<^The  second  caM  was  a  youn^  negto  sal,  admitted  only  a  few  davs  before 
my  departure.  She  was  carried  into  me  Prison  in  a  state  of  insensibility,  from 
hystencal  convnIaioiiB,  and  at  once  presented  all  the  symptoms  of  a  recent 
case  of  hysterical  mania,  firom  which  she  had  not  recovered  when  I  left  her,  in 
the  chaise  of  Dr.  Given.'' 

«  We  have  had,  therefore,  presented  to  ns,  in  the  course  of  the  half  year,  two 
cases,  neither  of  which  can  be  attributed  to  the  operation  of  the  discipline ; 
since  both  were  affected  in  their  minds  at  the  tune  of  their  entrance,  and 
piobably  were  indebted  to  the  mortifications  and  anxieties  of  the  trial,  and  the 
peculiar  hardship  oi  their  conviction,  for  the  painful  state  of  mind  into  which 
they  had  been  torowa" 

Were  these  persons  committed,  on  their  entrance,  to  the 
cells?  If  so, — and  nothing  to  the  contrary  appears  in  the 
report,  —  was  it  kind  and  humane  ? 

Surely  they  required,  instead  of  cells,  the  treatment  which 
Dr.  Hartshorne  suggests,  as  proper  for  confirmed  lunatics — more 
indulgence  as  to  conduct,  and  a  greater  attention  to  the  nature 
of  their  occupations  ]  more  exercise  in  the  open  air ;  and,  in  a 
word,  as  much  variety  of  scene  as  the  principles  of  the  sepa- 
rate system  will  allow.  Perhaps  the  two  recent  cases  above 
mentioned  had  it ;  but  we  are  not  told. 

Dr.  Robert  A.  Given,  the  successor  of  Dr.  Hartshorne, 
says,— 

**  I  deem  an  observation  of  six  months  quite  too  limited  to  iustify  the  ex- 
pression of  an  opinion  on  a  matter  so  momentous  as  the  influence  of  the 
separate  system  on  the  mind." 

**  Since  I  have  had  charge  of  the  medical  department,  three  cases  of  mental 
alienation  were  developed  within  the  institution,  the  first  of  which,  No.  1796, 
was  notorious  for  the  practice  of  self-abuse.** 

Was  the  cell  a  favorable  place  for  removing  the  cause? 
It  is  called  the  secret  vice. 
"The  second,  No.  1730,  is  the  son  of  an  insane  mother." 
Dr.  Given  elsewhere  says,  that 

«Twen^  per  cent  of  all  prisoners  received  since  the  date  of  my  appoint- 
ment had  insane  relatives.'* 

Is  the  cell  the  .place  to  guard  against  this  constitutional 
infirmity? 

«The  third  "  new  case  under  Dr.  Given  «  entered  the  institution  scrofiilous, 
bvt  quito  sane." 

Are  not  scrofulous  diseases,  rather  than  almost  all  others, 

Uu 
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developed  in  all  their  ruinous  effects  on  body  and  mind  in  the 
cell? 

**  On  referring  to  the  accompanying  medical  report,  it  will  be  found  that  9 
prisoneni  were  admitted  labormg  under  some  form  of  mental  deranffement, 
and  3  others  have  since  been  received  in  the  same  condition,  making  l3  in  aU. 
Na  1868,  referred  to  by  Dr.  H.,  is  now  quite  restored ;  but  for  the  others  I 
lear  there  is  no  chance  of  recoveiy,  so  long  as  they  remain  with  us.  I  have  to 
report  the  discharge  of  only  one  prisoner  whose  mind  became  deranged  during 
imprisonment" 

^  The  fact  of  12  individuals,  in  the  space  of  a  single  year,  havinff  been 
branded  with  the  opprobrious  epithets  of  primmer  and  fiUm^  and  punished  for 
crimes  of  which  they  are  legally  and  morally  innocent,  cannot  nil  to  strike 
the  philanthropist  with  dismay.  Yet  so  long  as  Pennsylvania  remains  without 
a  state  asylum  for  her  insane  poor,  a  number  of  this  unfortunate  class  of  per- 
sons must  necessarily  be  committed  to  her  Penitentiaries." 

We  add,  that  these  should  be  treated  in  cells  where  '^  the 
physician  fears  there  is  no  chance  of  recovery  while  they 
remain,"  and  that  this  number  in  one  Prison  should  be 
increased  to  17  by  5  new  cases,  strikes  us  "  with  dismay." 

Well  may  Dr.  Given  propose  a  more  suitable  infirmary  than 
the  cells  themselves  in  the  old  blocks,  which  the  physician  of 
the  Prison  now  pronounces  as  *'  inferior  in  their  construction, 
as  regards  temperature,  ventilation,  and  light." 

We  think  it  is  time  that  the  whole  effective  force  of  the 
Prison  and  the  community  were  turned  to  the  subject  of 
improvement  in  the  New  Penitentiary  in  Philadelphia. 


The  sixth  statement  in  this  report,  warthf  of  notice,  is  as 
follows,  (page  12,  at  the  top :)  — 

At  Auburn,  **  11  prisoners  died  last  vear.  The  physician  reports,  <  that 
it  has  long  been  a  principle  upon  which  pardons  have  been  granted,  viz., 
that  they  were  necessary  to  save  life.'  <  12  pardons  were  granted '  during 
the  last  year  *  for  that  reason.'  So  that,  in  fact,  those  who  did  die,  and  those 
who  were  pardoned  out  dying,  make  23.  The  chief  cause  of  mortality  ap- 
peals to  be  consumption." 

^  The  report  further  states,  that,  since  1817,  229  prisoners  have  died  at 
Auburn.  Within  the  last  10  vears,  396  prisoners  have  been  pardoned ;  there- 
fore it  may  be  fairly  estimated,  from  the  above  fiicts,  that  over  400  have  died, 
or  were  pardoned  dying,  at  Auburn,  since  1817.  It  is  true  that,  while  the 
whole  number  of  deatlw  since  1817  are  given,  the  accounts  of  pardons  only 
extend  10  years  back.    The  estimate  may  be  much  larger." 

Thus  far  accurately  quoted,  and  compared  with  the  top  of 
the  12th  page  of  the  Sixteenth  Report. 

Compare  this  with  the  language  of  the  physician,  Theodore 
Dymon,  M.  D.,  (Auburn  Annual  Report,  No.  18.  In  Senate, 
January  12,  1844.)    He  says,  (pages  80  and  SIJ — 
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^  The  number  of  deaths  in  this  Prison  yearly  is  somewhat  diminished  by 
pardons ;  and  as  it  seems  to  me  to  be  a  legitimate  subject  for  the  report  of 
your  physician,  inasmuch  as  it  must  form  a  part  of  the  correct  data  upon  which 
to  ascertain  the  effects  of  Prison  confinement  upon  the  health,  I  am  induced  to 
mention  it  in  this  connection.  The  number  of  pardons  for  the  last  lOyears 
have  been  as  follows,  viz. :  In  1834,  49  pardons ;  in  1835,  54  do. ;  in  1836, 45 
do. ;  in  1837,  35  do. ;  in  1838,  57  do. ;  in  1839,  14  do.;  in  1840,  33  do.;  in 
1841,  35  do. ;  in  1842,  38  do. ;  in  1843, 38  do. 

**  As  it  has  long  been  a  principle  upon  which  pardons  have  been  granted, 
viz.,  that  they  were  necessary  to  save  life,  it  is  safe  to  presume,  in  the  absence 
of  actual  information,  that  an  equal  proportion  of  the  aoove  pardons  have  been 
yearly  granted  for  such  reason.  The  past  year,  the  number  of  pardons  grant- 
ed for  Siia  reason  has  been  12.  Of  these  I  have  ascertained  that  6  have  per- 
fectly recovered,  and  that  1  has  died ;  and  I  have  no  doubt  that  2  more  are 
not,  or  would  not  have  been,  living  at  this  date,  if  the^  had  remained  in  the 
Prison.  If,  then,  the  present  year  is  a  fair  guide  in  this  matter,  there  should 
be  added  to  the  yearly  report  of  deaths  2  or  3,  if  it  is  desirabte  to  compare 
the  mortality  in  this  Prison  with  that  of  others,  for  the  purpose  of  ascertaining 
the  safest  mode  of  confinement  for  the  heahh  of  convicts.** 

The  inspectors  of  the  New  Penitentiary  in  Philadelphia  say, 

<*  Twdve  paidons  were  granted  during  the  last  year  *  for  that  reason.*  So 
that,  in  &ct,  those  who  did  die,  and  those  who  were  pardoned  out  dying,  make 
twenty-three." 

Here  is  an  addition  to  the  bill  of  mortality,  (which  was  11,) 
for  the  cause  assigned,  of  12. 
Dr.  Dimon  says,  — 

''If,  then,  the  present  year  is  a  ^r  gaide  in  this  matter,  there  should  be 
added  to  the  yearly  report  of  deathsS  or  3/* 

Again,  the  inspectors  say,  they  "were  pardoned  dying." 

It  is  a  fair  inference  from  what  Dr.  ]>imon  says,  that  they 

were  pardoned  to  prevent  dying. 

Besides,  Dr.  Dimon  says,  — 

**Gix  have  perfectly  recovered,  and  one  has  died;  and  I  have  no  doubt 
that  two  more  are  not,  or  would  Bot  hove  been^  Hiding,  atUiis  dlite,  if  tbey  had 
xemained  in  the  Prisom** 

And  what  does  Dr.  Leandev  B.  Bigelow*  say,  the  present 

physician  of  the  Prison  ?     (Senate  Document,  No.  8,  January 

10,  1845,  Annual  Report  of  the  Auburn  Prison,  page  84.) 

^  It  wiU  be  observed  by  examining  the  hospital  report  fbr  the  year  1843,  that 
ttie  physician  there  gives  the  namber  of  deate  at  11  ftr  the  then  oonrent 
year,  and  also  states  that  there  were  12  others  pairdooed  to  save  tlieur  livesL 
fie  there  gives  a  table  showing  the  whole  number  of  pardons  jB;ianted  for  a 
given  nunuier  of  years,  and  specifying  the  particular  yeans  in  which  they  were 
nsaed.  He  fhrther  states,  that  it  has  fbr  a  lonff  time  been  a  pmetice  to  grant 
pardons  npon  the  above  principle ;  and  ends  by  giving  it  as  his  opinion,  that 
the  number  of  pardons  granted  for  the  purpose  of  saving  life,  during  the  years 
enumerated,  was  in  the  same  proportion  as  in.  1843.  Now,  to  prevent  any 
who  may  feel  an  interest  in  comparing  the  diflbrent  ^stems  of  Prison  disci- 
jdine,  and  their  inflneBces  upon  the  health  of  conviets^  from  adopting  cnoBe* 
ous  conclusions,  foonded  on  the  opinion  of  the  physician  given  m  the  above* 
named  report,  I  consider  it  my  duty  to  expose,  as  far  as  my  Knowledge  eaablei 
me,  the  error  of  the  doctor's  statement" 

10 
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<*  I  was  pfayBician  to  the  Auburn  Pnson,  during  the  tenn  of  4  years,  from 
1834  to  183d.  These  4  years  are  embraced  in  the  time  above  referred  to,  and 
there  >vas  not  one  pardon  obtained  during  the  whole  of  that  period,  for  a  sick 
convict,  on  the  representation  that  it  was  indispensable  for  the  preservation  of 
life,  neither  has  there  been  during^  the  year  just  ended.  I  have  been  induced 
to  make  these  remarks,  that  tlie  public  might  not  be  led  to  the  very  erroneous 
conclusion,  that  there  is  a  greater  amount  of  sickness  existing  in  the  Prison 
than  appears  on  the  record. 

The  seventh  statement  in  this  Report^  worthy  of  notice^ 
relates  to  the  expenses  and  earnings  of  the  New  Penitentiary. 

If  we  understand  the  warden's  account,  the  amount  ex- 
pended for  subsistence,  from  January   1    to   December   31, 

1844,  was $18,180  92 

Profit  and  loss  on  the  business  of  masonry,  cord- 
waining,  picking  wool  and  oakum,  carpenter- 
ing, tailoring,  &c 17,468  64 

Balance  against  the  Prison, 712  28 

The  account  current  of  expenses  and  earnings  makes  no 
mention  of  ofScers'  salaries,  which,  in  all  Prisons,  is  one  of 
the  principal  items  of  expense,  generally  the  largest,  and  al- 
most as  commonly  stated  as  the  expense  for  provisions.  Why 
not  state  the  amount,  and  where  paid  ? 

It  appears  from  the  warden's  account  of  expenses,  that  the 
balance  against  the  institution,  if  we  understand  correctly,  is 
$712  28,  which  deficit  is  to  be  met  from  some  source.  The 
balance  from  last  year's  account  is  not  given  so  that  it  can  be 
understood  either  what  it  was  or  how  it  was  met.  But  the 
warden  says,  (page  23,)  in  consequence  of  there  being  no 
state  hospital  for  the  poor,  many  idiots,  epileptic,  and  insane, 
entirely  unfit  for  our  discipline,  continue  to  be  sent  to  this 
Prison.  It  is  impossible  to  give  proper  accommodations  in 
their  cells  to  this  class,  and  each  year  they  continue  confirms 
their  malady;  causing  a  heavy  charge  against  the  counties 
whilst  here,  materially  affecting  the  discipline  of  the  Prison, 
and  rendering  them,  most  probably,  a  charge  on  the  public  for 
life.  Whether  this  means  that  particular  prisoners  of  these 
classes  are  an  expense  to  the  counties  from  which  they  come, 
and  that  bills  are  made  out  accordingly  against  said  counties,  or 
that,  in  the  aggregate,  they  are  a  heavy  expense  to  the  institu- 
tion, and  the  sum  total  of  such  expenses  is  shared  by  the 
counties  in  the  annual  deficit,  we  do  not  know.  How  is  the 
institution  supported?  What  are  its  annual  expenses  above 
earnings  ?  These  are  important  practical  inquiries,  which  the 
world  might  be  benefited  by  knowing,  so  as  to  see  whether  it 
is  .a  good  model  Prison  in  this  respect. 
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The  eighth  statement  worthy  of  7iotice  regards  the  general 
health  of  the  prisoners. 

The  iuspectors  say,  (page  11,)  — 

**  Prom  the  monthly  reports  to  the  board  by  the  physicians  during  this  period," 
—  L  e.,  the  last  six  years,  during  which  time  <*  this  subject,"  they  say,  ^  has 
received  the  careful  observation  of  the  inspectors,"  —  <*  it  appears  that,  in  the 
year  1839,  there  were  seven  hundred  and  mnetti^hree  prisoners  receiving  medi- 
cal earcj  either  in  the  cell8,at  work,  or  in  the  mfirmary,"  (by  "  infirmary,"  we 
understand  the  tier  of  cells  appropriated  to  the  sick,)  <*  if  too  sick  to  be  at 
work.  The  aggregate  number  of  sick,  sb  thus  given,  constitute  items  oi' 
sickness,  and  reported  on  the  sick  list  In  1840,  there  were  eight  hundred 
and  sevenfy-tiDO ;  in  1841,  there  were  seven  hundred  and  forty-two ;  in  1842, 
there  were  six  hundred  and  seventy-seven ;  in  1843,  there  were  three  hundred 
and  sevenhf-seven ;  and  last  year,  there  were  tu>o  hundred  and  twenty/* 

*^  The  great  reduction  in  the  number  of  items  of  sickness,  within  the  last 
two  years,  arises  from  the  fact,  that  a  change  in  the  medical  department  took 
place  in  1843,  by  which  the  physician  was  required  to  reside  in  the  Prison, 
and  devote  his  entire  attention  to  the  sick,  and  the  supervision  of  the  hy- 
giene of  the  institution." 

This  is  most  important  information.  If  it  proves  that  only 
220,  out  of  360,  the  average  number  of  prisoners,  were  under 
the  care  of  the  physician,  and  under  medical  treatment,  last 
year,  it  proves  that  more  than  three  times  that  number  were 
under  the  care  of  the  physician,  and  under  medical  treatment, 
from  1839  to  1842,  inclusive. 

The  ninth  statement  worthy  of  notice  is,  that  the  warden 
hopes  to  see  singing  extended  in  religious  worship. 

Although  the  convicts  do  not  leave  their  cells,  nor  see  each 
other,  or  their  minister,  they  can  unite  with  him  and  each 
other  in  singing.     The  warden  says,  (page  22,)  — 

**  In  one  block,  containing  near  100  prisoners,  the  Rev.  Mr.  Crawford  has 
officiated,  every  Sunday,  (witli  few  exceptions.)  Under  his  care,  these  con- 
victs have  improved  much  in  singing,  which  is  a  part  of  the  devotions ;  and, 
during  this  exercise,  there  has  been  no  attempt  at  communication  between 
them.  I  confidently  assert  this,"  says  the  warden,  ^as,  if  such  attempts  were 
made,  detection  would  be  almost  certain.  Two  ofiicers,  with  woollen  socks, 
are  passing  constantly  in  front  of  the  cells  during  service.  I  am  more  particu- 
lar in  this  notice,  as  I  hope  to  draw  the  attention  of  the  board  to  its  extension, 
as,  in  my  opinion,  the  effects  are  calculated  to  produce  a  solemnizin£f  influ- 
ence on  the  mind,  and  prepare  it  to  receive  the  truths  of  the  gospel.  The 
power  of  joining  in  church  music  ^though  attained  in  a  Prison)  might  induce 
some  to  attend  a  place  of  worship  after  liberation." 

The,  tenth  statement  worthy  of  notice  in  this  Report,  regards 
the  increased  amount  of  moral  and  religious  instruction. 

The  moral  instructor  says,  (page  56,)  — 

**  The  amount  of  public  instruction  has  been  considerably  increased  during 
the  past  year.  Owing  to  the  almost  constant  aid  of  Rev.  Dr.  Crawford,  and 
the  occasional  assistance  of  other  ministers  of  the  gospel,  there  have  been 
190  sermons  and  other  addresses  delivered." 

U  u  2 
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In  connection  with  this  statement,  it  is  important  to  know 
that  this  Prison  is  built  with  seven  corridors,  radiating,  in  as 
many  directions,  from  a  central  building  \  and  it  has  been 
sometimes  supposed  that  a  man  standing  in  the  centre  build- 
ing could  speak  to  all  the  prisoners  in  the  Prison,  and  be  heard 
in  every  cell.  This  is  not  the  case.  The  speaker  or  preacher 
leaves  the  centre  building,  passes  about  100  feet  through  a  pas- 
sage to  the  cell  building,  in  one  of  the  seven  corridors;  and  at 
a  station  near  the  entrance  of  the  arch,  on  either  side  of  which 
the  cells  are  arranged,  he  takes  his  place,  and  there  he  speaks 
with  a  very  slow,  measured,  and  distinct  articulation ;  otherwise 
the  reverberation  and  echo  are  such  as  to  confuse  both  speaker 
and  hearer.  By  this  arrangement,  the  prisoners  can  hear,  if  the 
feed-hole  doors,  or  other  doors,  are  thrown  open,  and  they 
stand  near  them  to  listen.  In  this  way,  all  the  prisoners,  in  one 
block  of  cells,  can  hear  the  speaker ;  but  they  do  not  see  him, 
neither  does  he  see  them.  Three  of  the  blocks  o(  cells  are 
one-story  buildings,  and  contain  each  about  38  or  40  cells,  and 
four  of  them  are  two-story  buildings,  and  contain  about  twice 
that  number;  so  that  360,  the  average  number  distributed 
throughout  the  building,  in  their  separate  cells,  would  require 
seven  sermons  and  other  addresses,  that  all  the  prisoners  might 
hear  one.  The  whole  number  of  sermons  and  addresses  last 
year  having  been  190,  the  prisoners,  if  distributed  equally  in 
the  seven  corridors,  each  heard,  during  the  year,  27  sermons  or 
addresses ;  i.  e.,  each  had  the  benefit  of  a  religious  service 
once  a  fortnight.  If  they  were  placed  in  six  corridors,  then 
they  had  one  seventh  more. 

The  moral  instructor  would  have  performed  a  most  accept- 
able service  if  he  had  stated  how  the  Sabbath  is  spent  by  the 
prisoners  in  the  cells,  —  about  one  half  or  one  third  the  whole 
number, — who  have  no  preaching;  whether  they  are  kept 
shut  up  all  day ;  whether  those  who  have  no  exercising  yards 
to  their  cells  are  taken  out  for  exercise  one  hour,  and,  if  so, 
where ;  whether  any  Sabbath  school  has  yet  been  formed  in 
this  Prison,  now  sixteen  years  old.  We  know  an  earnest  effort 
was  made,  several  years  ago,  to  establish  a  Sabbath  school  in 
this  Prison,  without  success ;  and  we  have  never  heard  of  a 
similar  effort  since.  Whether  the  moral  instructor  spends  his 
Sabbaths  in  the  cells  after  preaching,  and  is  assisted,  if  he  does, 
in  this  benevolent  work  by  Dr.  Crawford,  we  are  not  informed. 
We  hope  he  does ;  for  we  can  conceive  of  no  condition,  in  Chris- 
tian or  heathen  land,  more  pitiable  than  that  of  a  poor,  de- 
graded, and  ignorant  convict,  in  a  cell  on  the  Sabbath,  without 
preaching,  without  Sabbath  school  instruction,  without  Chris- 
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tian  visitation  and  sympathy,  some  of  them  without  exercise 
in  the  open  air.  Will  the  moral  instructor  inform  the  public 
whether  this  is  not  the  condition,  at  least  every  other  Sabbath, 
or  every  third  Sabbath,  of  a  large  number  of  prisoners  in  the 
Elastern  Penitentiary  ?  If  a  change  in  this  respect  is  one  of 
the  improvements  contemplated  in  this  Prison,  we  pray  that  it 
may  be  soon  effected.  Perhaps  it  will  bring  the  public  and  the 
proper  authorities  to  the  consideration  of  the  subject  of  building 
a  chapel  in  this  Prison.  If  they  choose  to  build  it  with  stalls, 
so  that  the  prisoners  cannot  see  one  another,  as  at  Pentonville, 
near  London,  so  let  it  be ;  and  if  they  choose  to  march  the 
prisoners  to  the  chapel  with  hoods  over  their  heads,  with  peep- 
holes for  their  eyes,  so  that  they  cannot  see  each  other's  fea- 
tures, so  let  it  be.  But  as  they  have  found  out  how  to  take 
the  prisoners  to  the  baths  without  any  evil  communication, 
and  how  to  employ  them  in  the  large  gardens,  maintaining, 
at  the  same  time,  the  Pennsylvania  system  :  and  if  the  invalid 
convicts  can  be  let  out  of  their  cells  into  the  open  courts^ 
without  constituting  a  positive  modification  of  the  kind  of  dis- 
cipline maintained ;  and  if  a  suitable  infirmary  can  be  con- 
structed, in  one  of  the  old  blocks,  for  the  sick,  according  to 
the  recommendation  of  the  physician  ;  we  see  no  good  reason 
why  there  should  not  be  a  chapel  to  be  used  on  the  Sabbath, 
and  at  other  times,  for  devotional  purposes,  morning  and  even* 
ing  prayers  every  day  in  the  week,  and  as  a  school-room  for 
purposes  of  education,  as  at  Pentonville. 

The  eleventh  statement  in  the  Sixteenth  Report  of  the 
Eastern  Penitentiary,  worthy  of  particular  notice,  relates  to 
increased  facilities  for  education, 

*<  In  the  last  amraal  report  of  the  inspectore,  they  say,  that,  <  Fally  impressed 
"with  the  necessity  of  a  watchful  care  over  the  moral  and  mental  improvement 
of  the  prisoners,  as  constituting  a  fundamental  principle  in  this,  as  in  all  Peni- 
tentiary reform,  [they^  are  endeavoring  to  effect  some  improvement  in  the 
present  plan  of  such  instruction,  particularly  as  relates  to  the  education  in 
reading  and  writing ;  thereby  to  eidarge  the  number  of  those  who  obtain  this 
kftowledge  while  in  confinement' 

**  Within  the  last  vear,  the  moral  and  rudimental  instruction  has  been 
divided.  The  former  has  been  left,  as  heretofore,  under  the  law,  together  with 
such  religious  teaching  as  each  prisoner  may  desire,  and  from  whatever  pro- 
fessional teacher  he  may  select  The  latter  has  been  intrusted  to  a  compe- 
tent person,  who  acts  as  an  overseer  when  required.  Ample  time  is  thus 
S'ven  to  both  branches  of  learning ;  and  thus  a  schoolmaster  has  been  success- 
lly  introduced  into  the  Prison,  whose  chief  duty  it  is  to  teach  the  ignorant  to 
read  and  write,  and  practical  arithmetic. 

<*  There  are  now  47  prisoners  receiving  instruction  in  the  first  class,  the 
only  one  ^et  formed  under  the  late  regulation.  Of  these,  43  could  not  read 
on  admission,  47  could  not  write,  and  47  had  no  knowledge  of  arithmetic.'* 

10* 
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The  twelfth  statement  in  this  Bepori^  werthf  of  partieu- 
lor  notice,  in  regard  to  which  something  has  been  done  before, 
is  the  employment  of  prisoners  in  gardening. 

Twelve  acres  of  ground,  nearly,  are  enclosed  within  the  ex- 
ternal yard  walls  of  the  New  Penitentiary  in  Philadelphia. 
The  centre  building,  with  its  radiating  corridors,  may  occupy 
a  quarter  part  of  this  area,  leaving  sufficient  ground  for  six 
gardens,  of  probably  more  than  an  acre  each. 

The  warden  says,  in  the  last  report,  (page  21,) — ' 

*<Th6  physician  has  availed  himself  of  the  power  granted  him  hy  law,  of  re- 
quiring me  to  employ  separately  the  invalid  prisoners  in  the  cultivation  of  the 
large  yards  between  the  blocks.  A  careftil  officer,  skilled  in  horticoltme,  has 
superintended  those  so  employed,  taking  special  care  that  no  two  should  ap^ 
proach  or  recognize  each  other.  The  yards  being  divided  by  the  buildings, 
makes  this  task  easy;  and  the  prisoner,  being  aware  that  the  privilege  so 
highly  valued  would  be  lost  by  violating  the  rule,  has  no  inducement  thereto. 
This  plan,"  am  the  warden,  ^  is  not  omv  humane,  but  important  in  a  pecu- 
niary point  of  view  —  both  in  restoring  health  and  making  thoee  productive 
who  were  formerly  the  contrary.  Six  gardens  are  cultivated  in  this  manner, 
which,  during  the  greater  part  of  the  year,  can  furnish,  under  the  physiciaii's 
brdeni,  separate  employment  for  twelve  invalids  half  a  day  each.  Tneproduoe 
of  this  labor  has  been  valuable  in  the  support,  and  conducive  to  preservii^  the 
health  of  the  well  prisoners.  Between  400  and  500  bushels  of  tomatoes  were 
one  of  the  many  descriptions  of  vegetables  furnished  during  the  last  season.* 

The  physician,  Dr.  Hartshome,  says,  (page  36,)  — 

^  The  cultivated  grounds  between  the  blocks,  and  around  the  main  wall, 
produce  ample  supplies  of  a  variety  of  green  vegetables,  which  are  liberally 
flirniahed  with  the  potatoes  or  rice  in  the  daily  dinner  mess,  large  quantities 
of  tomatoes,  onions,  lettuce,  and  cabbage,  are  distributed  vncaoked,  mm  tine 
to  time,  amon^  the  men,  and,  with  the  vinegar,  salt,  and  pepper,  for  every  cell, 
affinrd  refreshmg  salads,  which,  to  say  the  leaist,  must  abundantly  protect  the 
prisonen  from  iie  imoads  of  the  scurvy.  Vegetid^les  of  tbifl  descripljon,  as 
well  as  flowers,  are  also  reared  by  many  of  the  convicts  themselves,  la  their 
airing  yardl^  aiid  are  thus  made  vie  instruments  of  productive  and  very  inter- 
esting amusements.**  *  i 

Again,  the  physician  says,  (pnge  37,)^-— 

**  We  have  continued  to  avail  ourselves  of  the  provision  of  the  Taw  which 
sanctions  the  exercise  and  restricted  employment  of  individual  invalids^  in  the 
open  yards.  23  white  and  6  colored  have  thus  been  exercised  occasionally,  and 
the  most  of  these,  having  soon  recovered  their  health,  have  eqjoyed  the  privi- 
lege but  for  a  short  time.  The  practice,  therefore,  although  more  than  e^ 
resorted  to,  cannot  be  regarded  as  producing  a  material  influence  of  any  kind 
upon  the  mass ;  or  as  constituting  a  positive  modification  of  the  kind  of  disoi- 
pline  professed  to  be  maintained.^ 

Twenty-nine  **  invalid  prisoners  "  Were  let  out  of  their  cells 
"  for  exercise  and  restricted  employment "  "  in  the  open  yards/' 
and  "  soon  recovered  their  health ;  "  and  yet  this  "  cannot  be 
regarded  as  producing  a  material  influence  of  any  kind  upon 
the  mass,  or  as  constituting  a  positive  modification  of  the  kind 
of  discipline  professed  to  be  maintained  "^ ! 
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The  community  is  nnder  great  (ybtigations  to  Dr.  Hartshorne 
for  a  knowledge  of  the  fads.  We  wi^  Mr.  Thompson,  the 
warden,  who  appears  to  be  the  main  spring  in  these  im- 
provements, had  informed  the  eomtaunity,  with  all  minuteness 
of  detail,  whether  the  gardens  were  cultivated  with  the  plough 
or  the  spade ;  whether  12  men  were  constantly  employed  in 
the  gardens ;  how  long  the  invalid  prisoners  were  able  to  work 
in  the  gardens  without  (oo  much  fatigue  ;  whether  there  were 
invalid  prisoners  enough  to  do  all  the  woirk  in  the  gardens, 
under  the  superintendence  of  one  officer;  whether  this  one 
officer  oould  exercise  such  supervision  over  all  thus  employed, 
if  they  were  in  different  gardens,  as  to  prevent  their  ever 
seeing  or  recognizing  one  another ;  where  the  prisoners  who 
have  no  exercising  yards  get  their  allowance  of  one  hour's 
exercise,  in  the  open  air,  daily ;  whether,  in  his  opinion,  any 
more  difficulty  would  arise  in  ticking  convicts  out  of  their  cells 
on  the  Sabbath  to  the  chapel,  if  they  had  one,  or  to  an  infir- 
mary, if  they  had  one,  than  to  the  baths  and  gardens ;  whether 
the  cap  is  now  used  over  the  head  and  face,  when  the  prisoner 
is  taken  out  of  his  cell,  which  was  formerly  used  when  he  was 
first  brought  into  the  Prison  and  conducted  to  his  cell.  An- 
swers to  such  inquiries  might  be  very  useiul. 

The  thirteenth  statement  in  this  R^)ort,  worthy  of  notice^ 
relates  to  exercise  in  the  open  air  for  all. 

Dr,  Hartshorne  says,  (page  37,)  — 

^  RtgiUar  txerciaej  out  of  the  ceUs,  for  at  Uast  an  hnur  a  dav,  ought  to  6e, 
and  I  believe  isj  regarded  as  an  incKspensahle  pari  qf  the  Penitttmaru  disciptme 
wdopted  here.  Sufficient  recreation  of  this  kind,  however,  is  pNivided  for  the 
men,  in  the  itiwA  yards  coniiiiumoatin^  with  their  ceMs.  But  the  female  pris- 
ooem  enoy  no  such  good  fortune,  since  their  position  on  the  second  floor 
obliges  them  to  submit  to  the  substitution  of  a  double  cell,  instead  of  all  un- 
covered area.  The  remedy  for  this  is  comparatively  easy;  and  I  hope  the 
day  is  not  far  distant  when  the  lonff-contemplated  arranffement  of  a  blook  for 
the  femaloB  on  the  ground  floor  will  be  ptit  in  operation.'' 

What  does  this  mean  ?  Most  readers  would  probably  under- 
stand Dr.  Hartshorne  to  mean  that,  with  the  eitoeiption  of  the 
females,  the  convicts  in  the  New  Penitentiary  in  Philadelphia 
have  regular  exercise,  out  of  the  cells,  for  at  least  an  hour  a 
day ;  and  thaft  this  rs  an  indispensable  part  of  the  system ;  and 
that  it  is  actntdly' given,  as  a  general  tule,  to  aU  the  convicts, 
with  the  exception  of  the  fematles. 

Perhaps,  however,  this  is  not  tv^at  be  means.  He  may 
mean  it  ouf^ht  to  be  regarded  as  indispensable.  He  may  meaa 
it  is  regarded  as  indispensable  by  some,  without  designating 
by  whom.  He  may  mean  it  is  regarded  as  indispensable,  but 
he  cannot  say  positively  that  it  is  yet  given.     If  it  is  done^  if 
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it  is  done  regularly  and  systematically,  as  a  part  of  the  system, 
and  has  been  done  as  an  indispensable  part  of  the  system,  and 
as  the  general  rule,  the  information  is  of  great  practical  im- 
portance, and  ought  to  be  given  to  the  public  in  detail.  We 
most  earnestly  desire  the  exact  information. 

The  fourteenth  statement  worthy  of  notice  in  this  Report , 
regards  the  system  of  bathings  recently  introduced. 

The  late  physician,  Dr.  Hartshorne,  and  the  warden,  Mr. 

Thompson,  considered 

*<a  plan  by  which  the  prisoners  coald  have  the  benefit  of  wann  bathing, 
weekly  or  periodically,"  <* a  great  desideratum;"  **but  as  its  execation  was 
thought  by  some  to  be  liable  to  possible  difficulties,  in  maintaining  the  ^stem 
of  separate  confinement,  it  was  aelayed  until  the  last  year." —  fFankrCa  Aport, 
page  21. 

The  mode  adopted  is  this :  — 

*<Ten  separate  cells,  each  having  a  bath,  receive  the  prisonere  that  are 
brought  separately  by  their  overseen,  and  are  allowed  fifteen  minutes  for 
bathing.  By  this  means  40  can  be  bathed  per  hour,  without  any  infringement 
of  the  separate  system,  —  an  officer  walking  in  front  of  the  grated  doors  of  the 
bathing  cells  effectually  preventing  any  possibility  of  conmmnication." 

It  is  not  stated  how  often  this  is  done.  It  may  be  done, 
evidently,  the  average  number  of  prisoners  being  360,  as  40 
can  bathe  in  an  hour,  twice  a  week ;  but  if  it  is  only  done 
once  a  week,  it  is  a  great  change.  The  change  of  scene  from 
the  cell ;  the  walk  with  the  officer  through  the  long  corridors, 
being  fifteen  minutes,  if  no  more,  in  a  cell  fitted  up  for  bathing, 
and  used  for  that  purpose,  and  no  other ;  splashing  the  water, 
and  being  within  the  hearing  of  other  persons  engaged  in  this 
agreeable  and  refreshing  recreation;  the  sight  of  the  officer 
walking  in  front  of  the  grated  doors  of  the  bathing  cells ;  ^ 
this  is  a  greater  change  to  those  who  have  been  for  years 
tenants  of  cells,  than  the  watering-place  in  summer  to  the 
inhabitants  of  a  city. 

None  can  conceive,  who  have  not  tried  it,  how  great  the 
change.  A  man  who,  for  the  first  time  in  his  life,  bad  been 
committed  to  Prison,  and  had  been  subject  to  confinement  in 
a  cell  by  day  and  by  night,  would  give  more,  if  he  had  it, 
for  this  indulgence,  at  the  end  of  the  first,  second,  or  third 
week,  than  the  exhausted  and  weary  inhabitant  of  a  city,  in 
the  heat  of  summer,  for  a  journey  to  Sar&toga.  Dr.  Harts- 
horne and  Mr.  Thompson  are  entitled  to  great  praise  for  this 
change  in  the  system.  This  simple  and  harmless  thing  may 
save  one  life  annually. 

In  the  above  notice  of  the  Sixteenth  Report  of  the  Eastern 
Penitentiary,  the  object  has  been  truth. 
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XIV.    CHANGES   AND   IMPROVEMENTS   IN   PENI- 
TENTIARIES  AND  PRISONS. 

The  State  of  Maine  has  erected  a  new  dormitorjr  building, 
on  the  Auburn  plan,  containing  108  cells,  in  the  State  Prison 
at  Thomaston.  It  has  fine,  large  windows  in  the  external 
wall ;  a  wide  area  around  the  block  of  cells  ;  open  grated  cell 
doors  from  top  to  bottom,  of  round  iron ;  a  ventilatoir  in  each 
cell ;  and  is  built  of  split  gmnite. 

The  State  of  Neto  Hakipshire  has  fitted  up  a  new  chaipel 
in  the  State  Prison  at  Concord ;  introduced  more  books ;  bet* 
ter  Sabbath  school  instruction;  and  more  systematic  and 
thorough  labor  for  moral  and  religious  improvement,  by  the 
chaplain. 

The  State  of  Vermont  has  fitted  up  a  new  infirmary  or 
hospital  for  the  sick,  in  the  State  Prison  at  Windsor;  erected 
a  new  County  Prison,  on  the  half*way  Auburn  plan,  at  Bur- 
lington ;  and  application  has  been  made,  by  the  constituted 
authorities,  for  the  plan  of  a  County  Prison  to  be  erected  in 
Middlebury. 

The  State  of  Massachusetts  has  made  an  appropriation  I* 
bnild  a  new  range  of  workshops  in  the  State  Prison  at  Charles- 
town  ;  appropriated  100  dollars  to  procure  new  books  for  the 
benefit  of  the  prisoners;  directed  the  warden  to  increase  the 
lights  in  the  area  of  the  dormitory  building,  to  enable  a  greater 
number  of  the  convicts,  with  more  easCi  and  for  a  longer  time, 
to  read  evenings ;  passed  a  resolution  in  favor  of  Sabbath 
schools  in  Prisons  ;  appointed  an  agent,  with  a  salary,  to  look 
after  and  befriend  discharged  convicts.  All  these  measures 
were  passed  in  the  legislature  of  Massachusetts,  in  the  winter 
session  of  1845,  without  opposition. 

In  Massachusetts,  the  county  of  Berkshire  has  introduced 
and  carried  on  the  Auburn  system  of  Prison  discipline  in  the 
County  Prison  and  House  of  Correction  at  Lenox.  The 
building  has  been  erected  on  reasonable  terms,  (about  $8000,) 
the  labor  of  shoe-making  introduced,  and  regularly  and  suo- 
cessfully  carried  on,  under  the  constant  and  immediate  super- 
vision of  an  assistant  keeper,  who  is  a  master  mechanic. 
Moral  and  religious  instruction  has  been  furnished  on  the 
Sabbath,  and  during  the  week,  with  much  more  care  and 
system  than  are  usual  in  County  Prisons.  An  evening  school 
lias  been  established,  at  the  earnest  request  of  the  prisoners. 
Mr.   Sedgwick   and  Mr.  Tucker,  the  overseers,  have  them- 
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selves  aided  in  the  instruction  and  good  moral  and  religious 
influence,  on  the  Sabbath  and  at  other  times.  *  Mr.  Daughtry, 
a  commissioner  of  the  English  government  from  the  Island  of 
Jamaica,  sent  to  this  country  during  the  last  year,  to  procure 
plans  of  a  Prison,  and  plans  of  a  Lunatic  Asylum  for  that 
island,  visited  the  County  Prison  in  Lenox,  and  pronounced  it 
the  best  Prison  of  this  class  that  he  had  ever  seen.  The 
highly  respectable  gentlemen  in  Lenox,  who  have  the  over* 
sight  of  this  Prison,  and  the  county  commissioners,  under 
whose  direction  it  was  built,  are  well  satisfied  with  it.  They 
see  very  little  which  they  desire  to  alter,  and  very  much  to 
approve.  One  of  the  overseers  lately  said,  that  the  only 
change  he  would  make,  if  he  had  the  power,  would  be  to 
move  the  block  of  cells  a  little  farther  from  the  centre  towards 
the  north  wall,  so  as  to  make  the  area  on  the  south  or  sunny 
side  of  the  building,  which  is  used  as  a  workshop,  more  spa- 
cious and  airy. 

The  last  report  of  the  county  commissioners,  signed  by 
Robert  F.  Barnard  and  Theodore  Hinsdale,  is  an  octavo  pam- 
phlet of  23  pages  —  a  very  important  public  document.  If  our 
County  Prisons  would  publish  a  report  annually  of  their  con- 
dition and  doings,  it  would  do  much  to  promote  the  improve- 
ment of  Prisons.  Publicity  is  the  life  of  improvement.  There 
are  some  very  important  points  considered,  discussed,  and 
settled,  with  great  good  sense,  in  this  document,  particularly 
the  matter  of  an  evening  school  in  a  Prison  and  House  of 
Correction.  It  is  done  in  Lenox,  Berkshire  county,  Massa- 
chusetts, with  the  best  effect,  at  the  earnest  solicitation  of  the 
prisoners,  with  the  strong  approbation  and  codperation  of  the 
good  citizens. 

Hampden  comity,  Massachusetts,  at  Springfield,  has  built 
a  new  Prison  for  the  purposes  of  a  Jail  and  House  of  Cor- 
rection. It  consists  of  one  half  a  Prison,  on  the  Auburn  plan. 
It  was  designed  for  an  improvement  on  the  Hartford  County 
Prison.  It  is  not  a  Prison  within  a  Prison,  having  a  block  of 
cells,  with  a  surrounding  area,  and  an  external  wall  with  large 
windows,  so  that  the  light,  air,  and  security,  are  easily  ob- 
tained ;  but  it  is  a  breastwork  of  cells  with  the  backs  on  an 
external  wall,  with  an  area  on  one  side  only,  and  there  are  no 
ventilators  in  the  cells.  The  disadvantages  are,  1st.  It  is  less 
secure,  as  it  is  not  a  Prison  within  a  Prison,  so  that,  if  a 
prisoner  escapes  from  his  cell,  he  is  still  in  Prison ;  but  the 
cells  are  built  on  the  external  wall,  so  that,  if  a  prisoner 
escapes  from  his  cell,  he  is  at  large.  2d.  It  is  not  so  well 
ventilated.     There  is  not  a  ventilator  in  each  cell|  and  the  air 
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cannot  circulate  around  the  block  of  cells,  at  the  ends  and  on 
both  sides ;  but  when  the  sun  lies  on  the  only  area,  in  front 
of  the  cells,  in  a  hot  summer's  day,  and  the  air  or  wind  enters 
the  windows,  it  can  have  no  circulation,  through  the  cells,  into 
the  ventilators,  for  there  are  no  ventilators ;  nor  around  the 
block  of  cells,  for  the  ends  are  blocked  up.  Therefore  it  is 
not  so  well  ventilated.  3d.  It  does  not  admit  so  good  clas- 
sification. There  is  but  one  breastwork  of  cells.  Therefore 
the  men  and  the  women  ;  the  tried  and  the  untried ;  the 
noisy  and  turbulent,  who  require  correction  for  misdemeanor 
in  Prison;  the  quiet  and  industrious;  the  lunatic  and  the 
rational ;  the  youth  for  first  offence  and  the  old  offender ;  the 
witness  and  the  debtor,  are  all  arranged  and  confined  in  one 
breastwork  of  cells ;  while  in  the  House  of  Correction  and  Jail 
at  Lenox,  there  can  readily  be  six  classes.  The  Prison  in 
"Springfield  does  not  admit  so  good  classification.  4th.  It 
is  not  so  warm  in  winter,  nor  so  cool  in  summer.  These 
reasons  are  sufficient  to  show  that  it  is  an  injurious  change 
for  the  worse  on  the  Hartford  county  plan  and  Berkshire 
eounty  plan. 

Massachusetts,  in  old  Hampshire,  Franklin,  and  Worcester 
eounties,  is  doing  nobly  in  regard  to  the  very  small  number 
of  persons  arrested  and  committed  to  Prison  for  any  cause.  It 
is  very  pleasant  to  see  a  diminished  business  at  the  Jails,  in 
these  counties,  as  exhibited  in  the  records.  It  appears  that 
the  Jails  and  jailers  will  have  nothing  to  do  very  soon,  if 
temperance  and  education  continue  to  progress  for  a  ifew 
years  to  come  as  they  have  done  for  a  few  years  past.  Colo- 
nel Lincoln,  the  high  sheriff  of  Worcester,  speaks  confidently 
of  the  diminution  of  crime  in  that  fine  and  growing  town 
and  county,  and  no  one  could  have  visited  the  Prisons  in 
old  Hampshire  and  Franklin  for  a  succession  of  years,  and 
examined  the  records,  without  being  forced  to  the  conclusion 
that  crime  is  diminishing,  instead  of  increasing,  in  fhese  good 
old  4^ounties. 

In  Worcester  county,  at  the  Jail  and  House  of  Correction, 
the  whole  number  of  inmates  is  diminished.  It  is  now  an 
average  of  about  20,  instead  of  40,  which  was  about  the  av- 
erage number  many  years  ago,  when  the  population  of  the 
county  and  town  was  much  less,  and  the  Jail  was  separate 
from  the  House  of  Correction.  This  favorable  change  is  at- 
tributed to  the  temperance  reformation  and  the  general  im- 
provements in  society,  particularly  in  education. 

For  the  small  average  number  who  are  confined,  the  sheriff 
has  caused  to  be  fitted  up,  out  of  the  old  apartments  for  debt- 

Vv 
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ors,  a  very^  convenient  and  suitable  place  of  worship  for  a 
chapel,  where  the  clergy  of  different  denominations  are  invited 
to  officiate  alternately.  This  will  help  still  further  to  diminish 
crime. 

In  Middlesex  county,  Massachusetts,  at  Lechmere  Point, 
great  improvements  have  been  made.  Two  handsome,  new, 
two-story,  brick  buildings  have  been  erected  for  the  accommo- 
dation of  the  insane  poor,  who  were  described  in  a  former 
report  of  the  society  as  being  in  a  state  of  extreme  wretched- 
ness in  the  Jail.  Since  the  new  houses  have  been  built,  the 
lunatic  men  have  been  removed  to  one  of  the  new  brick 
buildings,  and  placed  under  the  care  of  an  attendant,  who  was 
well  trained  to  his  business,  as  an  attendant  under  Dr.  Bell, 
at  the  McLean  Asylum.  He  honors  his  instructor,  in  the  care 
of  17  men,  who  are  lunatic.  It  would  be  difficult  to  find  an 
equal  number  of  this  class  of  poor  lunatics  more  thoroughly 
cared  for,  or  better  treated.  The  female  lunatics  have  been 
removed  from  the  Jail  to  the  other  new  house;  and  when 
they  shall  have  placed  over  them  a  well-trained  matron,  which 
is  contemplated  at  an  early  day,  the  improvement  will  be 
great. 

The  county  of  Essex,  Massachusetts,  at  Ipswich,  has  also 
erected  a  spacious  building  for  the  accommodation  of  poor 
lunatics  in  the  House  of  Correction.  We  cannot  speak  from 
personal  observation  of  the  care  taken,  and  of  the  improve- 
ment in  the  condition  of  this  unhappy  class  of  sufferers 
at  that  place.  Others  speak  of  the  change  as  being  greatly 
for  the  better.  We  have  always  had  fears  of  the  results 
of  provision,  in  each  county,  in  connection  with  Jails  and 
Houses  of  Oorrection,  for  poor  lunatics,  lest  inadequate 
means,  and  inexperienced  attendants,  should  leave  these 
sufferers  in  a  slightly-improved  condition ;  but  if  they  are  to 
be  so  happy  as  to  have  such  attendants  as  at  Lechmere 
Point,  in '  such  buildings,  our  fears  will,  many  of  them, 
vanish.  The  laws  of  Massachusetts  prbvide  that  incurable 
lunatics  may  be  returned  from  the  State  Hospital  at  Worces- 
ter to  the  Jails  and  Houses  of  Oorrection  of  the  counties 
from  which  they  came,  to  make  room  for  recent  cases,  at  the 
discretion  of  the  trustees.  We  have  always  had  great  double 
of  the  wisdom  of  this  provision  of  law,  and  have  hoped 
that  it  would  not  often  be  necessary  for  the  trustees  to  use 
the  discretionary  power  granted  to  them,  when  the  Hospital  at 
Worcester  shall  have  been  enlarged  by  the  appropriation  of  the 
Johonnol  legacy  for  this  purpose.  The  Hospital  at  Worcester 
was  designed  for,  and  built  expressly  to  cause,  a  Jail  delivery 
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of  lunatics,  and,  we  trust,  never  will  act  on  the  principle  of 
returning  incurable  lunatics  to  Jails  and  Houses  of  Correction, 
to  make  room  for  pay  patients.  If  there  is  not  room  enough, 
let  the  trustees  and  physician  say  so,  and  the  state  will  pro- 
vide room  enough ;  but  let  them  not  return  poor  lunatics  to 
Jails  and  Houses  of  Correction. 

The  city  of  Boston  is  again  agitating  the  subject  of  a  new 
Jail  at  South  Boston,  as  a  substitute  for  the  old  Jail  on  Lev- 
erett  Street.  The  mayor  has  made  an  able  report  in  favor  of 
the  measure,  in  which  is  incorporated  the  history  of  successive 
efforts  by  the  city  government,  for  many  years,  in  favor  of  the 
same  measure ;  the  presentment,  of  grand  jurors,  of  the  old 
Jail  as  a  nuisance ;  and  the  strong  testimony  of  a  legislative 
committee  to  the  same  effect.  But  what  will  be  the  result, 
time  must  determine.  Our  hopes  and  expectations  of  a  favor- 
able result  have  never  been  so  strong ;  especially  as  it  can 
now  be  done,  and  money  enough  saved  in  the  operation  to 
build  not  only  a  Jail,  at  an  expense  of  $40,000,  but  a  school- 
house  worth  $20,000 ;  i.  e.,  the  property  on  Leverett  Street 
will  sell  for  enough  to  accomplish  both  purposes.  Now,  if  a 
new  and  improved  Jail,  and  a  new  school-house,  are  worth 
more  to  the  city  than  the  old  Jail,  then  let  the  old  nuisance 
be  abated. 

The  State  of  Rhode  Island  has  finished  and  occupied  a 
new  and  spacious  workshop  for  the  accommodation  of  all  the 
prisoners  in  the  State  Prison ;  and  the  convicts  are  now  re- 
moved from  their  solitary  cells,  during  the  hours  of  labor,  and 
employed  in  the  shop.  They  have  also  provided  for  a  similar 
change,  in  the  County  Prison,  by  which  the  Auburn  system 
shall  be  introduced  there,  solitary  confinement  at  night,  and 
labor  in  the  workshop  by  day^  under  careful  supervision, 
to  prevent  evil  communication.  The  County  Prison,  thus 
changed  and  renovated,  will  be  under  the  same  general  super- 
vision and  direction  as  the  State  Prison,  Dr.  Cleveland  having 
the  superintendence.  Dr.  Cleveland  is  a  scientific  man,  more 
than  40  years  of  age,  and  of  much  experience  as  a  physician. 
He  commenced  the  trial  of  the  Pennsylvania  system  with  a 
favorable  impression  of  its  superiority.  He  has  tried  it  four 
years ;  has  become  satisfied  that  it  is  not  right ;  has  recom- 
mended its  abandonment,  both  in  the  State  Prison  and  the 
County  Jail.  His  recommendation,  coming,  as  it  does,  from  a 
physician, — the  only  physician  in  the  Ismd,  so  far  as  our  knowl- 
edge extends,  who  is  also  superintendent  and  warden  of  a  State 
Prison,  —  has  had  a  great  effect  with  the  civil  authorities,  who 
have  abandoned  the  Pennsylvania  system,  in  both  the  State 
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Prison  and  County  Prison,  and  adopted  the  Auburn  system. 
The  change  has  already  taken  place  in  the  State  Prison ;  has 
had  trial  of  more  than  a  year ;  is  very  satisfactory  in  its  results ; 
and  it  is  after  a  trial  of  both  systems  by  this  intelligent  war- 
den, who  is  a  physician,  that  he  has  recommended  the  change 
in  the  County  Prison.  The  report  of  Dr.  Cleveland,  who  had 
withheld  his  opinions  and  his  experience  from  the  public  till 
he  had  full  time  for  trial,  is  now  printed  and  published  in  a 
handsome  octavo  pamphlet  of  38  pages,  of  great  value. 

The  State  of  Connecticut  has  removed  from  office,  as  war- 
den of  the  State  Prison,  Mr.  Pilsbury,  and  appointed  Mr. 
Johnson.  A  similar  thing  has  been  done  once  before  in  Con- 
necticut ;  and  the  result  then  was  great  injury  to  the  Prison, 
and,  after  six  months,  the  restoration  of  Mr.  Pilsbury.  Mr. 
Pilsbury  and  his  father  have  had  the  superintendence  of  the 
State  Prison  at  Wethersfield  from  its  establishment,  with  the 
exception  of  one  half  year,  when  the  younger  Pilsbury  was 
removed,  and  an  inexperienced  stranger  placed  in  his  stead. 
It  was  found  unwise,  and  injurious  to  the  Prison  and  the  in- 
terests of  the  state,  and,  at  the  end  of  six  months,  Mr.  Pils- 
bury was  restored.  We  have  not  received  any  official  report 
since  the  change  was  made  in  January  last,  and  we  do  not 
know  either  the  causes  assigned  or  the  results. 

The  state  of  Connecticut,  having  previously  established,  has 
had  in  successful  operation  four  County  Prisons,  on  the  Auburn 
plan,  in  Hartford,  New  Haven,  Norwich,  and  Brooklyn. 

The  State  of  New  York  has  made  great  changes  both  in 
the  male  and  female  Prisons  at  Sing  Sing,  through  the  agency 
of  Hon.  John  W.  Edmands,  who  acted  in  the  capacity  of 
chairman  of  the  board  of  inspectors.  Mr.  Bldridge,  keeper  of 
the  Prison ;  Mrs.  Famham  and  Mrs.  Johnson,  matrons ;  Rev. 
Mr.  Luckey,  chaplain,  and  Mrs.  Luckey,  his  wife,  have  been 
most  efficient  helpers  in  these  changes  and  improvements. 
These  improvements  consist  in  milder  punishments  for  misde- 
meanor; more  kindness,  humanity,  and  education;  greater 
forbearance,  sympathy,  and  affection  towards  the  prisoner. 
In  the  female  Prison,  the  effort  has  been  crowned  with  very 
great  success.  In  the  men's  Prison,  the  work  of  reform 
is  progressive  under  a  new  board  of  inspectors,  greatly  ap- 
proved by  Judge  Eklmands,  who  has  been  promoted  to  the 
office  of  judge  of  the  Circuit  Court  in  the  state  of  New  York, 
which  is  incompatible  with  the  office  of  chairman  of  the  board 
of  inspectors.  Before  Judge  Edmands  resigned  his  office,  he 
called  the  attention  of  the  legislature  to  the  condition  and 
character  of  31  lunatics  and  idiots  in  the  Prison  at  Sing  Sing, 
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most  oif  whom  bore  this  character  when  committed.  He  also 
strongly  favors  the  plan  of  more  education  in  Prison  on  the 
Auburn  plan,  particularly  during  the  long  winter's  evenings ; 
and  he  has  probably  done  more  than  any  other  man  to  move 
the  city  of  New  York  to  form,  during  the  past  season,  a  Prison 
Association,  which  shall  have  regard  to  persons  under  arrest,  to 
prisoners  while  confined,  and  to  discharged  convicts.  What 
is  now  wanted  in  the  city  of  New  York,  to  carry  out  the 
designs  of  Judge  Edmands  and  those  associated  with  him, 
is  suitable  men  to  devote  themselves  to  the  business  of  the 
Prison  Association.  Where  shall  the  men  be  found?  The 
labor  to  be  performed  at  Sing  Sing,  on  Blackwell's  Island,  at 
the  city  Prison  called  the  TomMs,  and  in  behalf  of  discharged 
convicts,  is  immense. 

State  commissioners,  appointed  last  year  by  the  legislature, 
for  the  purpose  of  locating  a  new  Penitentiary  in  the  Northern 
District  of  New  York,  have  selected  a  site  in  the  rear  of  Platts- 
burg,  about  17  miles  from  Lake  Champlain,  on  or  near  an  iron- 
ore  bed.  The  design  is,  to  employ  the  convicts  in  the  mining 
and  manufacture  of  iron,  which  abounds,  of  excellent  quality, 
in  that  region.  Mr.  Ransom  Cook  has  been  appointed  agent 
and  keeper,  and  has  recently  passed  through  Albany  with 
nearly  100  prisoners  from  Sing  Sing,  to  commence  operations. 

Commissioners  for  the  city  and  county  of  Albany  have  been 
employed,  under  an  act  of  the  legislature  of  New  York,  to 
examine  the  subject,  and  report  a  plan  for  a  new  Penitentiary 
for  the  city  and  county  of  Albany.  They  have  done  so;  and, 
after  visiting  Prisons,  and  comparing  different  systems,  they 
have  made  a  report  in  favor  of  the  Auburn  system ;  and  when 
we  last  heard  from  one  of  their  number,  they  expected  to  pro- 
ceed with  their  work  as  soon  as  they  could  secure  the  location 
which  they  desired. 


Thus  we  have  seen,  that  much  remains  to  be  done  for  Lu- 
natics and  Idiots  in  the  United  States,  and,  if  it  is  not  done, 
that  many  of  them  will  fall  into  Prison,  where  they  cannot 
receive  that  attention  which  their  circumstances  require  ;  — 
that  Benevolent  Effort  for  Persons  under  Arrest  has  saved 
many  from  being  cast  into  Prison,  and  has  resulted  in  the 
reformation  of  some  of  them ;  — that  the  history  of  Houses  of 
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Reformation  and  Refuge  for  Juvenile  Delinquents  continues  to 
be  good,  and  to  afford  encouragement  to  sustain  and  enlarge  such 
Houses,  and  to  increase  the  number  of  them ;  —  that  the  Pen- 
itentiary System  is  reformatory,  as  shown  by  the  long  list  of 
reformed  convicts,  mostly  from  a  single  Prison,  who  have  been 
in  society  for  years,  and  can  give  good  reference  for  charac* 
ter ;  —  that  the  subject  of  Prison  Discipline  is  attracting  atten- 
tion throughout  a  large  portion  of  the  world,  and  although 
there  is  a  difference  of  opinion  on  minor  points,  that  it  is  regarded 
by  many  as  an  important  subject,  worthy  of  the  attention  of 
great  and  good  minds;  —  that  the  language  of  reports  from 
different  Penitentiaries  in  the  United  States  is  generally  lan- 
guage of  congratulation  and  encouragement; — and  that  many 
changes  and  improvements  have  been  made  during  the  last 
year.  All  these  things  encourage  perseverance,  and  show  that 
the  labor  is  not  in  vain.  In  humble  dependence  on  God,  and 
in  gratitude  for  favors  already  received,  we  would  therefore  re- 
new the  consecration  of  ourselves  to  this  great  and  good  work. 
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Appleton,  Samuel 
Annstrons,  Samuel  T. 
*fiusse  V,  BenjamiB 
*CharoDerlain,  Richard 
*Cobb,  Nathaniel  R. 
*Coolidge,  Joseph 
Dwight,  Edmund 
Eliot,  Samuel  A. 
Gray,  Francis  C. 
Greealeaf,  Jonathan 
'Homes.  Henry 
Hubbarci,  Samuel 
Jackson,  Charles 
Jackson,  James 
Jackson,  Patrick  T. 
Kirk,  Edward  N. 
Lawrence,  Abbott 
Lawrence,  Amos 
Lawrence,  William 


Lowell.  Charles 
'Lowell;  John 
Lvroan,  Theodore,  Jr. 
Munson,  Israel 
Parkman,  Francis 
Phillips,  Jonathan 
•Philfips,  WiDiam 
•Prescott,  William 
Shattuck,  Geors«  O. 
Shaw,  Robert  G. 
Tappan,  John 
Ticknor,  George 
Tuckerman,  Edward 
Ward,  Artemas 
Wells,  Charles 
*White,  Stephen 
Willis,  Nathaniel 

Dedham,  Mau. 
Burgess,  Ebenezer 

Genewif  N.  Y, 
Dwight,  Heniy 


LoweU,  Mam, 
Lawrence,  Samuel 

Ntwark,  N.  J. 
Eddy,  Ansel  D. 

Nonoichf  Conn. 
Greene,  William  P. 

Peterbon/,  N,  Y. 
*Smith,  Peter 

PorUmoutkf  N,  H, 
Coues,  S.  E. 

Jtoehetier,  N.  Y, 
*BisselI,  Josiah 

Salem,  Mom. 
*Peabody,  Joseph 

IVorcesUr,  MoMt, 
Abbott,  J.  S.  C. 
Fosier,  Aliined  Dwigfat 
Salisbury,  Sicphen 
Sweetser,  Seth,  by  3  Sisters 
*Waldo,  I>aiiiel 


LIPS  MEmfiRS, 


BT  THE  PATMENT  OP  THIRTT  DOLLARS  AHD  UPWARDS. 


Albany,  N.  Y, 
Delavan,  Edward  C. 
'Hopkins,  Samuel  M. 
Mclotire,  Archibald 
Nwlon,  John  C. 

Andooer,  Matt* 
'Cornelius,  Elias 
Edwards,  Justin 
'Porter,  Ebeneaser 
Woods,  Leonard 

Auburn.  N.  Y. 
Lewis,  Levi,  by  Officers  of 

the  Prison 
Se3rmour,  James  S. 
Smith.  B.  C,  by  Officers  of 

the  Prison 

Baltimore,  Md. 
Backus,  John  A. 
•McKim,  W.  D. 

Bath,  N.  H. 
Sutherland,  David,  by  Ira 
Goodale 

Bet^ord,  N.  Y. 
•Jay,  John 
Jay,  William 

Bet)erly. 
Oliphant,  Dand 

Botton, 

Adams,  Nehemiah 
'Amory,  John 
Beecher,  Edward 
Reecher,  Lyman 
'Blake,  George 
'Bowdoin,  James 
Brimmer,  Martin 


Brooks,  Peter  C. 
Brooks,  Peter  C,  Jr. 
Chadwick,  Ebenezer 
Clapp,  Joshua 
Cobb,  Richard 
*Codman,  Catharine 
Codman,  Elizabeth 
Codman,  Charles  R. 
Codman,  Henr^ 
Cogswell,  William 
Cushinf ,  John  P. 
Dana,  Nathaniel 
Dorr,  Samuel 
Eckley,  David 
Edwards,  Henry 
'Eliot,  William  H. 
Emmons,  N.  H. 
Forbush,  Jonathan 
Frothingham,  N.  L. 
Gray,  Horace 
Gray,  John  C. 
"Green,  Samuel 
•Greene,  Gardiner 
'Greenwood,  F.  W.  P. 
Hill,  Henry 
'Homer,  Gcorp  J. 
Jones,  Anna  P. 
'Jones,  John  Coffin 
Lawrence,  Abbott 
Lawrence,  Samuel 
Lawrence,  Wdliam 
'Lyman,  Theodore 
Lyman,  Theodore,  Jr. 
Marvin,  T.  R. 
'McLean,  Ann 
Munroe.  Edmund 
Newhall,  Cheever 
Otis,  Harrison  Gray 


Parker,  Daniel  P. 
Parker,  Ebenezer 
'Parker,  John 
Parkman.  Francis 
Potter,  Aionxo 
Quincy.  Josiah 
Rand,  Asa 
Randall,  John 
Rantoul,  Robert 
Reed,  Be^jamin  T. 
Rice,  Henry 
Rooes.  Wifliam 
Sanbrd,  Daniel 
Sears,  David 
Stoddard,  Cbailes 
Tbomdike,  Israel 
Vose,  Thomas 
Wales,  Thomas  B. 
Warren,  John  C. 
Wigglesworth,  TlioniM 
Willmms,  John  D. 
'Winthrop,  Thomas  L* 
'Wisner,  Benjamin  B. 
Worthington,  William 

Brooklyn,  N.  Y, 
Carrol,  D.  L. 

Camhridgt,  Matt, 
Donnison,  C.  L. 
'Farwell,  Levi 
Greenleaf,  Simon 
Holland,  Frederic  West 

Canandaigua,  N.  Y, 
Eddy,  Ansel  u. 

Caiskill,  N.  Y. 
Cooke,  Thomas  B. 
Day,  Orrin 
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Charlesionj  8.  C, 
Coming,  Jasper 

Charlestownf  Mass, 
Cartis.Jared 
Walker,  William  J.,  Jr. 

Coxaclne,  N.  Y, 
*Van  Dyck,  Abraham 

Danv^rs,  Mass. 
DnunaD,  Milton  P. 
*Cowles,  George 
*Oake8,  Caleb 

JDorehesUrf  Mass» 
Codman,  John 

Douglass  Farm,  L.  I. 
Doufflasa,George,  by  the  hand 
oTMrs.  Joanna  Beihune 

Edinburgh,  Scotland, 
Diinlop,  John 

Fairfield,  Conm. 
*Sherman,  Roger  M. 

Geneva,  N,  Y. 
*AzteU,  Henry 

Oloucesier,  Mass. 
Jewetty  David,  by  a  Lady 

Hampton,  N,  H. 
Harris,  Roswell 

Hartford,  Conn. 
Hawes,  Joel 
Spring,  Samuel' 

Haverhill,  Mass. 
Keeley,  George 
Phelps,  Dudley 

Tpswleh,  Mass, 
Kimball,  David 

Jamaica,  L,  I, 
«Crane,  Elias  W. 

Marbldiead,  Mass. 
Hooper,  Nathaniel 
"Reed,  WiUiam 

MaryUoid. 
Mclnttre,  James,  by  a  Friend 
in  Newburyport 

MiddleUnon,  Conn, 
Crane,  John  B. 

MUton,  Mass. 
*Tucker,  Nathaniel 

Newark,  N.  J. 
Hamilton,  W.  T. 

Newbury,  Mass, 
Wright,  Henry  C. 

Newburmort,  Mast. 
Banister,  William  B. 
*Bartlett,  William 


*Brown,  Moses 

Dimroick,  Luther  F. 

*Dimmick.  Mrs.  Luther  F. 

Proudfit,  John 

By  a  donation  in  books  from 
Charles  Whipple,  to  consti- 
tute the  following  persons 
Life  Members : 


Davis,  Marv  A. 
Greenlea/^  Mary 
Greenleaf  Marv  C. 
Hodge,  Mary  u. 
Thompson,  Sarah 

New  Haven,  Conn, 
Bacon,  Leonard 
Brewster,  James 
Fitch,  Eleazer  T. 
Robinson,   Charles,   by  his 

Sister  Elizabeth 
Salisbury,  Abby 

New  York  City, 
Adams,  William 
Allen,  Stephen 
Astor.  John  Jacob 
Averill,  Heman 
Bethune,  G.  W. 
Boorman,  J. 
Brewster,  Joseph 
Broadhead,  Dr. 
^Chambers,  William 
Cheever,  George  B. 
Cox,  Samuel  H. 
Crosby,  W.  B. 
Eastbum,  Manton 
*Falconer,  Archibald 
Hedges,  Timothy 
How,  Fisher 

Johnson,  William  Samuel 
*Lettox,  Robert 
Mason,  Cyrus  W. 
Mathews,  John  M. 
McAuIey,  Thomas 
*Milnor,  James 
Patton,  William 
Perrit,  Pelatiah 
•Post,  Joel 
*Proudfii,  Alexander 
Phillips,  W.  W. 
Rowland,  Henry  A. 
•Rutgers,  Henry 
Schrwder,  J.  F. 
Shatzel,  Jacob 
Spring,  Gardiner 
Starr,  Philemon  R. 
Stephens,  J.  C. 
Tappan,  Arthur 
•Varick,  Richard 
•Ward,  Samuel 
•Woolsey,  WilUam  W. 

PeUrhorcf,  N.  Y, 
Smith,  Gerrit 

Philadelphia,  Penn. 
Allen,  Solomon 
•Carey,  Matthew 
Elmes,  Thomas 
Ely,  Ezra  Stiles 


Henry,  Alexander 
•Livingston,  Gilbert  R. 
Skinner,  Thomas  H. 

PitUjeld,  Mass. 
Newton,  Edward  A. 

Plymouth,  Mass. 
Robbins,  Josiah 

Portland,  Me. 
Dwight,  William  T. 
Tyler,  Bennett 

Portsmouth,  N.  //. 
Cooes,  Lucy  Louisa 
Goodwin,  Ichabod 
Peabody,  Andrew  P.,  by  La- 
dies of  his  Society 
Treadwell,  Mrs.  Ann 

Poi^hJteepsie,  N.  Y. 
Cuyler,  Qomelios 

Providence,  R.  I, 
•Ives,  Thomas  P. 
Wayland,  Francis 

Rahway,  N,  J. 
Squier,  Job 

Salem,  Mass, 
Cleveland,  J.  P. 
Emerson,  Brown 
Phillips,  Stephen  C. 
Williams,  William 
Worcester,  Zervia  F. 

Schenectady,  N.  Y,    ' 
•Smith,  Peter 

Springfield,  Mass, 
Osgood,  Samuel 

Thomaston,  Me, 
•Rose,  Daniel 

Troy,  N,  K. 
Tucker,  Mark 

Vtiea.N.Y. 
Lansing,  D.  C. 
Stocking.  Samuel 
Varick,  Abraham 

West  HacerhiU,  Mass, 
Cross,  Abijah 

WethersJieUl,  Conn. 
Barrett,  Gernsh 
Pilsbury,  Amos 

WilHamstown,  Mass. 
•Griffin,  Edward  D. 

Wiscasset,  Me. 
Hooker,  Edward  W. 

Worcester,  Mass 
Foster,  Alfired  Dwight 
Lincoln,  John  W. 
Salisbury,  Stephen 
Waldo,  Daniel 
Waldo,  E.S.&R. 
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SUBSCRIPTIONS  AND  DONATIONS, 


For  the  Year  ending  May  23,  1845. 


Albany,  N.  Y. 

Pilftbury,  Amoi  25 

AndoveTt  Man, 

Woods,  Leonani  26 

Boston,  Mau. 

Abbott,  George  W.  S 

A  Friend,  Mrs.  A.  ^ 

Aiken,  Silas  2 
Aliny,PatterBon,d&Co.  10 

Ammidon,  Homes  2 

Amory,  Charles  20 

Amory,  William  5 

Andrews.  Henr^  6 
Annual  Subscribers,  by 
M.  Latham,  Coll.     IGO 

Do.  do.  22 

Appleton,  Nathan  20 

Appleton,  Samuel  30 

Appleton,  William  25 

Austin,  S.,  Jr.  5 

Baker,  K.  5 

Balch,  Joseph  5 

Ballard,  Joseph  5 

Ballister,  Joseph  2 

Barnard,  Charles  5 

Bartol,  C.  A.  10 

B.  A.  £.,  Cash  5 

Bent.  Ann  2 

Bigelow.  George  T.  5 

B.  J.,  Cash  5 

Blake,  Charles  1 

Blake,  James  2 

Boardman,  W.  H.  5 

Bond,  George  W.  2 

Bootli,  G.  H.  2 

Bowditch,  N.  I.  10 

Bradford,  John  3 

Brimmer,  E.  10 

Broadhcad,  D.  D.  5 

Brooks,  tMward  10 

Brooks.  Peter  C.  20 

Brooks,  Ppter  C,  Jr.  20 

BuUard,  W.  S.  2 

Bumstead,  John  5 

Bumstead,  Josiah  SO 
Bunrc^ss,  Benj.,  Sl  Sons  5 

Burragc.  I.  C.  1 

Cabot,  Samuel  20 

Callender,  (ieorge  2 

Carey,  T.  G.  5 

Chadwick,  Ebenezer  20 

Chamberlain,  N.  B.  5 

Chapman,  Jonathan  10 

Chickering,  J.  5 

Clapp,  James  2 

Cordis,  Thomas  6 

Cotton,  Joseph  10 


Curtis,  Samiiel 
00  Dalton,  Petor  R. 

Daniel  &>  Co. 

Darracott,  Georse 
00  Davis,  Thomas  A. 

Deane,  Charles 

Dexter,  George  M. 
00  D.  J.  J. 
00  Dorr,  Samuel 
00  Katon,  John 
00  l':dmand8,  J.  W. 
00  Kliot,  Samuel  A. 
00  Faxon,  George  N. 
00  Fay,  F.  B. 
00  Fearing,  A.  C. 

Fisher,  Freeman 
00  Flint,  Waldo 
00  F.,  R.  B. 
00  French,  Jonathan 
00  Friend 
00  Friend 
00  Friend,  Cash 
00  Friend,  (E.  W.  H.) 
00  Gassett,  Henry 
00  (HIbert,  Jno.  &  Co. 
00  Grant  &  Daniell 
00  Gray,  Francis  C. 
00  Gray,  F.  T. 
00  Gray,  Horace 
00  Gray,  John  C. 
00  Gray,  William 
00  Greene,  Benjamin  D. 
00  GreenleaT,  S. 
00  Gridley,  William 
00  Hall,  Andrew  T. 
00  Hall,  Henry 
00  Hall,  J.  P. 
00  Hallet,  George 
00  Hallet,  J.  H. 
00  Hard^,  Alpheos 
00  Hams,  James 
00  Hawes,  Gray,  dc  Co. 
00  Hayward,  CJeoroe 
00  Hicks,  James  Fl. 
00  Hobart,  Albert 
00  Horoans.  Jno. 

00  [  Homer,  George  J. 

00 1  Hooper,  S. 
OOJHarton,  H.  J. 
00  Howe,  George 
00  Howe,  S.  G. 
00  Hurd,  J. 

00  Inches,  Henderson 

00 1  Inches,  Henderson,  Jr.  2  00 
00, Inches,  Misses  10  00 
OOllngersoU,  James  5  00 
00, Iron   Company,  South 

00      Boston  5  00 

00!  Jackson,  Charles  20  00 


1  00 

10  00 

2  00 

200 

500 

300 

10  00 

10  00 

10  00 

2  00 

10  00 

50  00 

2  00 

5  00 

20O 

200 

5  00 

10  00 

500 

1  00 

25 

1  00 

1  00 

5  00 

300 

10  00 

30  00 

200 

20  00 

20  00 

200 

500 

200 

2  00 

300 

300 

260 

5  00 

2  00 

200 

300 

500 

6  00 

2  00 

200 

6  00 

50O 

10  00 

300 

10  00 

200 

500 

2  00 

Jackson,  Patrick  T.  20  00 

Jarvis,  Deming  10  00 

Jellison,  Z.  1  00 

Johnson,  James  5  00 

Jones,  A.  P.  20  00 

Jones,  H.  H.  2  00 

Kimball,  Daniel  2  00 
Kimball,  Jewett,d&  Co.  10  00 

Kimball,  Jno.  2  00 

Knott,  James,  &  Son  2  00 

Lambert,  William  G.  2  00 
Lane,  Lamson,  &.  Co.     5  00 

Lawrence,  A.  A.  50  00 

Lawrence,  Abbot  100  00 

Lawrence,  Amos  100  00 

Lawrence,  James  10  00 

Lawrence,  William  ICO  GO 

Lee,  Henry,  Jr.  2  00 

Lee,  Thomas  SO  00 

Lincoln,  W.  S.  2  00 

Little  &  Brown  5  00 

LiCtlehale,  T.  S.  5  00 
Livermore,  Isaac,  &,  Co.  3  00 

Lloyd,  Mrs.  10  00 

Lobdell,  T.  J.  2  00 

Lodge,  J.  E.  2  00 

Lothrop,  S.  K.  2  00 

Lowell,  F.  C.  10  00 

Lowell,  John  A.  20  00 
Lyman,  Theodore,  Jr.  100  00 

Mason,  William  P.  5  00 

Mayer,  P.  1.  2  00 

McBurney,  Charles  2  00 

Mclntire,  E.  P.  1  00 

Merriam,  S.  P.  1  00 

Mills,  Charles  H.  10  00 

Mills,  James  K.  5  00 

Morse,  R.  M.  1  00 

Osgood,  J.  P.  2  00 

Otis,  Harrison  G.  10  00 

Paige,  David  6  00 

Paine,  R.  S.  2  00 

Parker,  James  10  00 

Parkman,  Francis  5  00 

Pay  son,  S.  R.  2  00 

Perkins,  Thomas  H.  25  00 

Peters,  Ed.  D.  5  00 

Phipps,  S.  dt  Co.  5  00 

Pray,  Isaac  C.  5  00 

Prpscott,  WUliam  SO  00 

Putnam,  Allen  3  00 

Q.  T.  1  00 

Quincy,  J.,  Jr.  10  00 

Reed,  Benjamin  T.  5  00 

Reynolds,  W.B.  5  00 

Rice,  I.  S.  5  00 

Rice  &  Thaxter  5  00 

Richards,  Reuben  2  00 

Robbins,  Ed.  H.  5  00 
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Rogen,  Heniy  B.  10  00 

Rogers,  J.  G.  S  00 

Rogen,  J.  H.  t  00 

Roniiw,  WUliam  6  00 

RoDM,  WUliam  10  00 

RiumU,  N.  p.  10  00 

Sargeant,  Bodwell  t  00 

Searer,  Benjamm  S  00 

Shaw  k  Blake  6  00 

Shaw,  Robert  G.  SO  00 

Shorej,  John  S  00 

Sigoumey.  Heniy  10  00 

SimpaoD,  Af .  S.  5  00 

Skinner,  Francu  10  00 

Smith  &  Sumner  3  00 

Sprague,  Phtneas  6  00 
Stanton,  H.  B.,  for  Re- 

porta  2  A) 

Steele,  Robert  1  00 

Stoddard,  Chariee  6  00 

Stone,  W.  W.  25  00 

Storer,  R.  B.  2  00 

Sullivan,  Richard  10  00 

Somner,  Chailea  6  00 

S.  W.  D.  6  00 

Tkppan,  Lewi*  W.  2  00 

Ticfcnor,  George  10  00 

Timmins,  Henry  5  00 

Towne,  W.  B.  1  00 

Trott,  George  5  00 
Upbam,    Appleton,  d& 

Co.  10  00 

Wales,  T.  B.  10  00 

Walley,  S.  H.  10  00 

Warren,  Charles  H.  5  00 

Warren,  George  W.  6  00 

Warren,  J.  C.  10  00 

Welch,  Francis  3  00 

Weld,  William  F.  2  00 

Wells,  E.  M.  P.  25  00 

Wells,  John  10  00 

Wetmore,  Thomas  10  00 

Whiston,  F.  C.  2  00 

White,  B.  C.  3  00 

White,  C.  A.  5  00 

White,  F.  E.  2  00 

Whitney,  Paol  5  00 

Whiton,  James  2  00 
Whitteroere,  George  2  00 
Wigglesworth,  Thomas  6  00 

wilder,  M.  P.  6  00 
Wilkins,  Carter,  &  Co.  10  00 

WUkias,  CbailM  5  00 

12 


Wnkinson,  A.  2  00 

WUliams,  J.  D.  90  00 

WillUms,JohB  6  00 

Williams,  Moses  3  00 

Willis,  Nathaniel  10  00 

Winslow,  Thomas  S  Jbj 
B.  P.  Winalow,  £i- 
ecutor,  Residue  of 
51U0O  Legacy  24  75 

Wolcott,J.H.  10  00 

Wyman,  Edward  2  00 

CambridgifMau. 
Carpenter.  Mrs.  V,         5  00 
Farrar,  Jonn  9  00 

Norton,  Andrews  10  00 

Pomeroy,  WUUam        10  00 
Sparks,  Jared  10  00 

Xloyfoii,  OUo^ 
Blair,  Thomas  2  91 

FaBRiner. 
WestaU,John  1  00 

Aftlton,  Mau, 
Sarings  Bank,  Boston, 
Interest   on  Deposit 
from   Mr.    Tucker*s 
Legacy,  4  00 

Tucker,  Nathaniel,  Div- 
idend  on  New  Eng- 
land Bank  Stock 
Fund,  from  his  Leg- 
acy 27  00 
Do.     do.        90  00 

New  Biifbrdf  Mau. 

Cash,  a  Friend,  5  00 

Coffin,  Timothy  2  00 

Coggeshall,  J.  M.  5  00 

Coogdon,  James  B.  6  00 

Green,  D.  R.  6  00 

Greene,  Thomas  A.  5  00 

Grinnell.  Joseph  10  00 

Howland,  George  20  00 

Morgan,  C.  W.  10  00 

Parker,  Jonathan  A.  10 "00 

Robeson,  Andrew  10  00 

Rodman,  Benjamin  5  00 

Rodman,  Elisabeth  17  00 

Rodman,  Samuel  10  00 

Rodmaa,  S.  W.  5  00 


Rodman,  Wm.  R.         20  00 
Rotch,  W.  J.  2  00 

R.  W.  Jr.  10  00 

P€Ufhm&,  N.  r. 
Smith,  Gerrit  15  00 

PAtQ^pston,  Mau, 
Chtckerinff,   Rey.    Jo- 
seph, a  Legacy  50  00 

ProviimUy  tL  /. 

Burgess,  Thomas  M.  5  00 

Goddard,  W.  G.  10  00 

Hallet,  G.  W.  5  00 

Hntchms,  S.  2  00 

lyes,  Hope  15  00 

lyes,  Moses  B.  10  00 

lyes,  R.  H.  10  00 

Manton,  Amasa  10  00 

Pope,  W.  G.  3  00 

Smith,  J.  Y.  5  00 

Waterman,  Resolyed  2  00 

Wayland,  Francis  20  00 

ReaSxnfSt  Mam. 
Damon,  John,  a  Leg- 
acy, 50  00 
Interest  on  the  same,     4  50 

SomnwOi.  Man. 
Bell,  Lnther  V.  50  00 

Sprinfsjitld,  N.  K 
Barrett,  Gerrish,from 

sundry  Subscribers  38  07 
Barrett,  Gerrish,  flrom 

sundry  Subscribers  38  07 

Barrett,  Rey.  Gerrish  100  00 

Do.  do.  10  00 

WaUrUnvoHf  Mau. 
Cashing,  I.  S.  20  00 

Gieene,  I.  S.  Copley     10  00 

Winator.  C/Oitn. 
Hooker,  Ed.  S.  3  25 

H^oreetter,  Man. 

Porter,  A.  D.  10  00 

Salsbury,  Stephen         30  00 

Waldo,  Daniel  100  00 

iWaldo,  Mrs.  100  00 


APPENDIX. 


SIXTH  ANNUAL  REPORT   OF   THE  WARDEN  OP 
THE  RHODE   ISLAND  STATE  PRISON. 


To  the  Honorable  General  Assembly  of  the  State  of  Rhode  Island, 

October  Session,  A.  D,  1844. 

The  undersigned,  warden  of  the  State  Prison,  and  keeper  of  the 
County  Jail  in  the  county  of  Providence,  respectfully  submits  the 
following  statement  of"  receipts  and  expenditures"  of  said  establish- 
ments, together  with  a  table  showing  the  "  circumstances  of  each 
convict  in  the  State  Prison,"  during  the  year  ending  September  30, 
1844,  as  by  law  required. 

He  would  further  state,  that  he  has  heretofore  circumscribed  his 
annual  report  within  the  requisitions  of  law  relating  to  the  annual 
accounts  and  statistics  of  the  Prison,  without,  however,  deeming  him- 
self to  be  interdicted  from  tlie  course  pursued  by  the  officers  of  similar 
establishments  elsewhere,  in  presenting  to  the  inspectors,  or  to  the 
Assembly,  as  occasion  may  require,  the  results  of  their  observations, 
with  a  view  to  a  full  understanding  of  the  system  which  they  are 
called  upon  to  administer,  and  to  all  the  improvements  which  time 
and  experience  may  suggest.  The  undersigned  will  therefore  take 
this  opportunity  of  considering,  without  unnecessary  prolixity,  several 
subjects  connected  with  the  mode  of  imprisonment  here  adopted,  by 
way  of  a  general  answer  to  questions  not  unfrequently  asked,  and 
entitled  to  a  reply  from  an  officer  whose  position  and  duties  should 
enable  him,  if  faithful  to  his  trust,  to  give  the  information  required, 
in  a  plain  and  satisfactory  manner. 

The  inquiry  is  frequently  made,  "  How  does  the  present  system  suc- 
ceed, in  comparison  with  that  which,  in  its  main  feature  of  labor  in 
strictly  solitary  confinement,  has  been  discontinued  ?"  It  is  well  known 
that  this  Prison  was  constructed  and  established  upon  that  plan,  and 
that  the  principle  of  strict  seclusion  has  been  given  up  for  reasons 
deemed  imperative.  By  an  act  of  the  General  Assembly  of  this  state, 
.passed  at  the  January  session,  1843,  the  inspectors  of  the  State  Prison 
\were  vested  with  full  power  and  authority  to  cause  the  prisoners  then 
under  sentence,  or  who  might  thereafter  be  sentenced  to  said  Prison, 
''  to  he  £nlarged  of  their  confinement,  by  permitting  such  prisoners  to 
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perform  labor  in  the  corridor  of  said  Prison ;  by  permitting  more  than 
one  person  to  remain  in  a  cell,  or  a  nurse  to  be  with  them  in  case 
of  sickness ;  by  admitting  them  to  the  yard  of  the  Prison  in  the  day- 
time ;  by  admitting  such  communications  to  and  from  their  friends, 
and  among  themselves,  and  to  receive  such  books  and  articles  as 
might  be  necessary,  under  such  rules  and  regulations  as  said  inspec- 
tors might  establish,  and  furnish  to  the  warden,  from  time  to  time, 
consistent  with  the  safe-keeping  of  said  prisoners."  The  first  of 
these  provisions  was  immediately  carried  into  effect,  by  causing  the 
prisoners  to  perform  their  labor  upon  a  platform  erected  in  the  corri- 
dor of  the  Prison.  Subsequently,  a  convenient  workshop  has  been 
erected  for  the  purpose ;  and  the  prisoners  are  assembled  together  on 
the  Sabbath  for  religious  exercises. 

Does  the  result  justify  the  change?  is  the  question.  The  under- 
signed is  impelled  by  several  reasons,  in  addition  to  that  already  sug- 
gested, to  make  a  public  reply  to  it  The  change  was,  from  a  sense 
of  duty,  by  him  respectfully  urged  upon  those  having  the  authority 
to  advise  its  adoption;  and  after  a  careful  observation,  extending 
through  a  period  of  more  than  four  years,  of  the  injurious  and  alarm- 
ing effects  of  solitary  imprisonment  upon  the  mental  and  physical 
condition  of  those  who  were  the  subjects  of  it.  It  has  been  recently 
suggested  by  a  foreign  writer  of  distinction,  that  the  system  of  solitary 
imprisonment  in  this  state  failed  through  the  mismanagement  of  those 
charged  with  the  duty  of  carrying  it  into  effect  —  an  imputation  which 
shifls  the  radical  fault  of  the  system  itself  upon  the  administration  of 
it,  and  which  may  be  deemed  worthy  of  notice  and  refutation.  Fur- 
ther, the  undersigned  believes  it  to  be  due  to  the  cause  of  general 
humanity,  that  all  mistakes  of  the  penal  code,  so  soon  as  discovered, 
should  be  so  freely  and  distinctly  explained,  that  there  may  be  no 
danger  of  their  repetition,  here  or  abroad ;  and  that  the  amendment 
of  them  may  be  carried  to  the  account  of  ''  public  justice,  which,  at 
the  present  day,  has  been  disrobed  of  the  purely  vindictive  character 
formerly  associated  with  it;  lays  the  hand  of  reluctant  severity  even 
on  its  most  deserving  victims ;  avoids  all  unusual,  unnecessary,  and 
cruel  inflictions ;  and  looks  not  only  to  the  security  and  protection  of 
society,  but  to  the  welfare  of  the  prisoner ;  regarding,  in  the  spirit  of 
Christian  benevolence,  every  crime,  however  great,  as  a  still  greater 
misfortune,  both  to  the  offender  and  to  the  state.^' 

In  these  remarks,  I  am  very  far  from  designing  to  reflect  on  the 
intention  and  object  of  any,  who  were  instrumental  in  devising  and 
establishing  this  Prison  upon  the  plan  of  solitary  labor ;  joining  as  I 
did  with  the  great  majority,  who  required  its  erection,  by  their  votes. 
The  plan  was  generally  approved,  and  widely  sanctioned,  at  home 
and  abroad.  The  "  old  jail "  system,  of  herding  together,  within  a 
narrow  compass,  prisoners  of  every  age  and  degree,  with  its  attendant 
consequences  of  moral  and  physical  pollution  and  degradation,  was 
condemned  by  all;  and  public  opinion,  impelled  by  the  prevailing 
theory  of  the  day,  as  approbated  by  the  most  enlightened  philanthro- 
pists of  this  and  other  countries,  very  naturally  oscillated  to  the  other 
extreme,  and  demanded  the  experiment  of  entire  seclusion  of  the 
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offender,  with  wholesome  labor,  and  with  the  exertion  of  such  moral 
means  as  should  afford  to  him  the  hope  of  amendment  and  restoration, 
(when  the  limits  of  the  law  should  permit,)  as  a  purified  and  re- 
claimed member  of  society. 

But  the  system,  thus  founded  in  the  most  honorable  and  humane 
intentions,  had  the  inherent  and  incurable  defect  of  being  in  oppo- 
sition to  the  laws  of  the  physical  nature  of  its  subjects,  which  no 
human  laws  can  change.  Under  the  old  plan  of  promiscuously  herd- 
ing together  by  day  and  night,  the  prisoner  was  debased  and  brutal- 
ized ;  under  the  new,  he  is,  in  too  many  instances,  carried  through  "  a 
slow,  corroding  process,"  to  the  derangement,  or  destruction,  both  of 
body  and  mind.  This  tendency  of  the  solitary  system,  it  is  true,  was 
predicted,  upon  natural  principles,  by  some  eminent  opponents,  whose 
benevolent  sagacity  forewarned,  though  ineffectually,  the  friends  of 
Prison  reform  of  the  result  which  they  might  expect ;  but  experience 
was  necessary  to  exhibit  it,  and  at  an  expense  which  it  is  painful  to 
contemplate. 

"  The  errors  of  philanthropy  are  among  the  most  injurious  and 
difficult  to  avert,  as  they  are  associated  with  good  motives,  and  sup- 
ported by  the  zeal  of  honest  men." 

It  is  to  one  of  these,  and  to  its  correction,  that  I  have,  for  the 
reasons  given,  now  solicited  a  portion  of  your  attention. 

Before  proceeding  to  particulars,  I  would  make  the  additional 
remark,  that,  though  the  number  of  prisoners  here  confined  has  been 
small  in  comparison  with  those  in  the  Prisons  in  some  other  and 
larger  states,  no  better  opportunity  was  ever  afforded  to  observe,  with 
care  and  in  detail,  all  the  effects  of  imprisonment  on  the  convicts 
than  that  which  has  been  here  presented. 

Commencing  as  I  did  with  but  three  prisoners,  and  having  con- 
tinued for  six  years,  with  an  increase  of  about  ten  prisoners  in  each 
year,  I  have  been  enabled  to  become  particularly  acquainted  with 
each  individual  upon  his  admission,  and  minutely  to  notice  every 
change  that  took  place  during  his  confinement. 

That  the  failure  of  the  system  of  labor  in  solitary  confinement,  in 
the  Rhode  Island  State  Prison,  was  not  fairly  attributable  to  the 
defect  of  its  administration,  appears  at  once  from  a  statement  of  the 
mode  and  regulations  of  imprisonment  here,  which  were  the  same  as 
those  adopted  in  older  establishments  elsewhere.  The  Prison  was 
erected  at  a  large  expense,  and  is  well  and  substantially  built,  to 
answer  the  purpose  designed.  The  cells,  being  intended  for  constant 
habitation  and  workshops,  were  made  large  on  that  account,  being,  in 
the  lower  ranges,  eight  feet  broad,  fifteen  feet  deep,  and  eight  feet 
high.  From  the  second  range,  about  three  feet  in  depth  are  taken  off 
by  the  corridors ;  but  from  the  pitch  of  the  roof,  the  upper  cells  are 
higher,  and  contain  about  the  same  number  of  cubic  feet  as  the 
others.  Each  cell  has  a  pine  floor;  is  sufficiently  lighted  for  the 
performance  of  any  mechanical  labor,  with  two  squares  of  glass,  each 
14  inches  by  5 ;  is  furnished  with  an  abundant  supply  of  pure  water, 
and  is  warmed  in  cold  weather  with  hot  water  circulated  through  iron 
pipes.     The  prisoner  is  comfortably  clad,  and  sleeps  in  a  wooden 
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bnnk,  on  a  pallet  and  pillow  of  straw,  (unless  through  sickness  or  in- 
firmity a  feather  bed  be  allowed,)  with  such  quantity  of  bedding  as  he 
may  desire.  The  labor  required  was,  as  now,  from  fifteen  minutes 
after  sunrise  to  one  hour  before  sunset,  with  two  intermissions  of  half 
an  hour  each,  for  meals,  from  the  20th  of  March  to  the  20th  of  Sep- 
tember ;  and  during  the  rest  of  the  year,  from  fifleen  minutes  after 
sunrise  to  8  o'clock  in  the  evening,  with  the  same  intermissions ;  the 
use  of  a  light  for  one  hour  being  also  allowed  after  the  close  of  the 
evening  Work. 

Suitable  medical  advice  and  attendance  were  also  furnished.  Proper 
persons  were  licensed  as  moral  and  religious  teachers,  who  visited  the 
prisoners,  principally  on  Sundays,  for  the  purpose  of  instruction ;  and 
preaching  on  Sundays  was  occasionally  had  in  the  corridor,  the  doors 
of  the  cells  being  opened  as  far  as  they  could  be  without  permitting 
the  prisoners  to  see  or  communicate  with  each  other.  The  Bible, 
bool^s  of  prayer,  tracts,  and  several  other  works  of  a  moral  nature, 
were  also  furnished  to  them,  together  with  writing  materials  on  Sun- 
days. Communication  in  any  form,  with  any  person,  was,  as  now,  pro- 
hibited, excepting  with  the  inspectors,  warden,  and  other  officers  of  the 
Prison,  the  physician  and  moral  instructors ;  and  no  prisoner,  in  any 
case,  was  permitted  to  leave  his  cell,  except  once  in  three  months  for 
bathing,  and  in  case  of  sickness,  under  the  prescription  of  the  physician, 
for  exercise,  not  exceeding  fifteen  minutes  a  day,  in  the  corridor. 
Corporal  punishment  was  excluded  by  law  from  the  Prison,  until 
shortly  before  the  solitary  system  was  mitigated ;  and  the  only  penal- 
ties inflicted  were  the  deprivation  of  food,  water,  furniture,  and  bed- 
ding, for  a  longer  or  shorter  time,  in  cases  of  refractory  conduct,  a^ 
the  occasion  might  require.  No  partiality  was  shown  among  the 
prisoners  from  regard  to  their  previous  position  in  the  world.  Then, 
as  now,  the  strict  rule  of  this  prison  was  to  treat  all,  in  all  respects, 
precisely  alike,  with  indispensable  exceptions  only  in  cases  of  sickness 
and  infirmity.  The  whole  system  was  carried  into  effect  under  the 
constant  supervision  and  frequent  visitation  of  a  board  of  inspectors, 
having  strong  confidence  in  its  superiority,  and  responsible  to  the  le- 
gislative body  for  the  discharge  of  their  duties.  Before  entering  upon 
die  duties  of  his  office,  the  warden  visited  several  Prisons  in  other 
states,  upon  the  plan  about  to  be  carried  into  effect  here,  to  possess 
himself  in  detail,  and  from  observation,  of  the  best  modes  of  proced- 
ure, in  order  to  an  exact  conformity  with  the  most  approved  models. 
Before  a  change  was  made  in  the  original  plan  of  the  Prison,  by  order 
of  the  legislature,  an  inquiry  was  instituted,  in  that  body,  into  the 
operation  and  result ;  and  no  complaint  or  suggestion  was  made  that 
the  original  plan  had  not  been  properly  and  completely  carried  into 
effect,  or  had  failed  from  any  departure  or  innovation,  authorized  or 
unauthorized,  on  the  part  of  its  administrators.  In  addition  to  this, 
on  inquiring  for  the  model  of  solitary  imprisonment,  which  our  censor, 
Dr.  Julius,  of  Berlin,  holds  up  for  imitation,  and  for  non-conformity 
with  which  his  strictures  have  been  elicited,  it  is  found  to  be  the 
"New  Model  Prison,"  situated  near  the  Caledonia  Asylum,  in  the 
snburbs  of  London,  which  was  put  in  operation  four  years  after  this, 
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and  in  which  the  prisoners  are  permitted  to  assemble  ibr  religious 
worship  on  Sundays,  disguised  in  hoods,  and  sitting  in  8q>arate 
boxes,  and  also  to  take  the  benefit  of  air,  sunshine,  and  exercise,  in 
separate  yards  provided  for  that  purpose,  with  "  shelters  or  covered 
ways,"  that  they  may  not  even  lose  the  privilege  of  going  out  in 
inclement  weather.  It  certainly  betrays  a  lapse  of  memory,  or  a  con- 
fusion of  ideas,  in  our  learned  friend  and  visitor,  to  discover  an  iden- 
tity in  the  American  system  of  close  confinement,  as  any  where 
practised,  with  the  very  distinct  system  of  the  London  Prison  referred 
to,  which  appears  to  go  even  beyond  the  Auburn  system,  in  allowing 
exercise  and  diversion  out  of  doors. 

I  submit,  therefore,  to  your  honorable  body,  upon  this  brief  and 
incontrovertible  statement  of  facts,  that  the  punishment  of  solitary  in^ 
prisonment  was  administered  here  in  its  ordinary  and  most  approved 
mode,  and  proceed  to  exhibit  its  consequences,  and  what  I  deem  to 
be  their  physiological  causes. 

Among  the  small  number  of  prisoners  at  the  onset,  the  bad  effects 
of  solitary  imprisonment  upon  the  mind  were  very  apparent,  not  lead- 
ing me,  however,  to  consider  them  as  arising  from  the  peculiar  con- 
finement  and  discipline  to  which  they  were  subjected.  Like  others,  I 
attributed  these  effects  to  the  prevalence  of  bad  practices,  according 
to  a  common  notion  among  the  medical  attendants  of  similar  establish 
ments.  In  my  capacity  of  keeper  of  the  County  Jail,  beside  debtors, 
persons  accused  and  convicted,  and  occasionally  madmen,  dangerous 
to  go  at  large,  I  had  frequently  under  my  observation,  on  commitment 
by  the  magistrates  of  the  city  of  Providence,  vagrants  of  the  most 
wretched  description,  who  were  seized  with  that  species  of  derange- 
ment called  delirium  tremens^  arisinff  from  the  sudden  deprivation  of 
an  accustomed  excessive  stimulus  of  the  brain  by  ardent  spirit.  In 
observing  these  cases,  I  was  forcibly  struck  with  the  similarity  of  the 
symptoms  in  those  who  had  become  deranged  in  the  State  Prison, 
afler  a  confinement  of  from  six  to  eighteen  months  in  solitude,  to 
those  manifested  in  the  Jail  in  patients  who  became  such  after  a  con- 
finement of  but  a  few  days,  and  undoubtedly  from  the  abstraction  of 
their  accustomed  excitement  by  drink.  The  appearance  of  similar 
effects,  arising  from  apparently  dissimilar  causes,  led  me  to  an  investi- 
gation of  the  subject,  for  the  purpose,  if  possible,  of  ascertaining  if 
such  were  the  fact.  From  the  uniformity  of  the  symptoms  of  derange- 
ment, which  made  their  appearance  in  a  large  number  of  the  convicts 
in  the  State  Prison,  and  were  strongly  developed  in  one  sixth  part  of 
all  who  were  there  committed  during  a  term  of  about  four  years,  and 
all  placed  in  the  same  condition,  and  under  the  same  discipline,  I  was 
satisfied  that  all  were  affected  by  one  and  the  same  cause ;  and  being 
forcibly  impressed  with  the  identity  of  their  derangement  with  that 
exhibited  in  the  Jail,  arising  from  the  abstraction  of  alcoholic  stimulus, 
I  at  length  was  satisfied  that  the  same  general  explanation  extended  to 
all  the  cases,  though  in  one  class  of  them  no  ardent  spirit  had  ever 
been  used  to  excess ;  or,  if  so  used,  had  been  entirely  abstained  from 
from  six  to  eighteen  months.  In  both  classes  of  cases,  I  have  cone 
to  the  conclusion,  that  the  derangement  was  produced  by  the  abstrno- 
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tion  of  an  accustomed  stimulus  to  the  brain,  either  natural,  and  requi- 
site to  a  healthy  action,  or  unnatural,  and  adapted  to  the  supply  of  a 
morbid  and  injurious  appetite,  and  thus  necessary,  by  a  bad  habit,  to 
the  ordinary  mental  and  physical  action  of  the  system.  Persons  who 
have  never  been  deprived  even  of  a  small  portion  of  what  may  be 
called  their  naiurai  stimubtSf  for  any  considerable  length  of  time,  are 
little  aware  of  its  salutary  and  indispensable  influence.  Every  moment 
of  our  lives  brings  us  under  its  action,  through  the  external  senses,  in 
ten  thousand  various  forms.  The  succession  of  day  and  night,  the 
changing  seasons  through  which  we  are  constantly  passing,  are  all  in 
continual  action  upon  the  springs  of  life.  The  momentary  and  ever- 
changing  objects  which  present  themselves  to  the  eye,  the  continual 
and  rapid  variety  of  sounds  which  fall  upon  the  ear,  and,  in  short,  the 
perpetual  succession  of  phenomena,  which  address  themselves  to  the 
•ensesy  are  all,  in  a  state  of  personal  liberty,  and  except  in  the  peri- 
odical intermissions  of  sleep,  constantly  operating  upon  the  brain,  and 
supplying  it  with  that  normal  stimulus  so  necessary  to  the  production 
of  moral,  physical,  and  intellectual  health.  In  fact,  all  the  external 
senses  are  but  so  many  avenues,  through  which  new  impulses  to  the 
system  are  continually  flowing;  all  which,  including  also  social  inter- 
course, combine  in  their  operations,  and  give  a  perpetual  impulse  to 
the  human  system.  Now,  suddenly  abstract  from  a  man  these  influ- 
ences, to  which  he  has  been  so  long  accustomed ;  shut  him  up,  with 
but  scanty  resources  of  his  own  to  keep  the  powers  of  his  mind  in 
action,  in  a  solitary  cell,  where  he  must  pass  the  same  unvarying 
round,  from  week  to  week,  with  hope  depressed,  with  no  subjects  for 
reflection  but  those  which  give  him  pain  to  review,  in  the  scenes  of 
his  former  life ;  after  a  few  days,  with  no  new  impressions  made  upon 
his  senses,  where  even  the  sound  of  his  own  hammer  is  lost  upon  his 
ear,  and  one  unvarying  sameness  relaxes  the  attention  and  concentra- 
tion of  his  mind,  and  it  will  not  be  thought  strange,  that,  through  the 
consequent  debility  and  irritability  of  its  organ,  the  mind  should  wan- 
der and  become  impaired ;  in  short,  that  the  prisoner  should  have  the 
'*  horrors,"  and  that  too  from  the  same  cause  that  produces  the  disease 
in  the  man  whose  system  has  become  accustomed  to  other  and  greater 
stimulus  than  his,  and  has  had  that  unnatural  but  habitual  stimulus 
suddenly  withdrawn.  Is  not  the  brain,  as  a  physical  organ,  subject  to 
the  same  laws  that  govern  all  other  parts  of  the  system  ?  and  may  it 
not  become  paralyzed  or  deranged  (br  want  of  action,  as  well  as  from 
eochaastioa  of  excitability  by  over-action  ? 

Perhaps  it  would  be  advisable  to  draw  the  parallel  more  specifically 
between  the  two  conditions  of  derangement  to  which  I  have  alluded. 
If  a  man  have  safely  passed  tbroagh  an  attack  of  delirium  tremens, 
arising  from  the  abstraction  of  bis  accustomed  alcoholic  stimulus,  he 
will  never  be  liaUe  to  andller  attack  so  long  as  he  abstains  fVom  that 
stimulus.  The  same  is  true,  so  far  as  ray  observation  extends,  of  the 
prisoner  who  has  safely  passed  through  the  same  ordeal  in  the  abstrac- 
tion of  his  accustomed  stimulus  to  the  senses,  such  as  has  been  de- 
•eribed ;  and  he  will  spend  the  remainder  of  his  days,  so  long  as  he 
shall  remain  in  prison  without  any  interval  of  liberty,  though  for  years 
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in  solitude,  and  never  be  subject  to  a  like  attack.  But  tbe  conse- 
quences may  be  irreparable,  and  he  may  be  very  much  reduced  in  the 
scale  of  being ;  without  energy,  or  capacity  for  action,  and  unfit  to  be 
restored  to  society ;  his  animal  propensities  invariably  gaining  the 
ascendency  over  his  moral  and  intellectual  faculties^  inasmuch  as  the 
ordinary  stimulus  necessary  for  the  former  has  not  been  abstracted  to 
so  great  an  extent. 

Again,  let  the  long-accustomed  stimulus  of  alcohol  be  gradually 
withdrawn  from  those,  who,  in  consequence  of  a  depraved  condition  of 
the  body,  would  otherwise  be  the  subjects  of  delirium,  yet  such  is  the 
flexibility  of  the  human  system,  such  its  power,  gradually,  within  cer- 
tain limits,  to  accommodate  itself  to  changes  of  condition  without 
sustaining  material  injury,  that  it  may  be  done  with  impunity.  The 
same  is  true,  and  has  been  repeatedly  exemplified  under  my  observa- 
tion, in  regard  to  the  effects  produced  by  the  abstraction  of  the  natural 
stimulus  of  the  brain  in  solitary  imprisonment ;  and,  without  a  single 
exception,  those  who  have  suffered  the  greatest  deterioration  from 
solitude,  are  men  who  possessed  the  smallest  portion  of  intellect,  who 
depended  almost  wholly  upon  external  influences  to  keep  their  brain 
in  action,  and  who  had  their  accustomed  and  necessary  resources  sud- 
denly and  almost  entirely  abstracted.  But  those  who  are  blessed  with 
better  intellects,  and  who  are  consequently  supplied  with  a  stock  of 
internal  resources,  upon  which  to  sustain  themselves,  have  been  en- 
abled gradually  to  let  themselves  down,  and  have  become  accommo- 
dated to  their  new  and  inferior  condition,  without,  or  with  less  per- 
ceptible injury. 

Again,  when  the  accustomed  excessive  use  of  ardent  spirits  is  sud- 
denly suspended,  and  symptoms  of  delirium  tremens  ensue,  nothing  is 
better  adapted  to  relieve  the  patient  than  the  administration  of  his 
usual  stimulus.  The  same  is  true  in  relation  to  that  derangement 
produced  by  solitary  imprisonment,  in  support  of  which,  and  more 
clearly  still  to  show  the  identity  of  the  two  conditions  of  derangement 
under  consideration,  I  shall  now  adduce  a  few  cases  of  the  latter, 
assuming  that  those  of  the  former  class,  as  well  as  the  treatment  of 
them,  are  too  well  known  to  require  a  description  at  this  time. 

CASES. 

Prisoner  No.  6,  white,  aged  28  years,  was  sentenced  to  separate 
imprisonment  for  four  years.  His  health  was  somewhat  impaired ;  imt 
be  was  of  temperate  habits,  possessed  of  ordinary  intellect,  but  uncul- 
tivated, with  large  perceptive  faculties,  a  nervous-sanguine  tempera!- 
roent,  and  a  good  flow  of  spirits.  He  had  passed  a  roving  life,  without 
regular  employment.  He  showed  symptoms  of  derangement  about 
the  twelflh  month  of  his  confinement  The  principal  feature  of  his 
derangement  was  a  constant  dread  and  fear  oi  some  imaginary  dan- 
ger. In  this  state  of  mind  he  attempted  to  commit  suicide,  to  avoid 
being  flogged  to  death,  which  he  was  sore  would  soon  be  done, 
though  at  that  time  corporal  punishment  was  not  allowed  in  Um 
Prison.     He  was  continned  in  solitude  during  the  vemainder  of  bii 
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sentence,  and  was  discharged  from  Prison  almost  an  idiot  As  no 
one  knew  his  name  or  home,  and  he  was  not  in  a  suitable  condition 
to  be  at  large,  he  "was  placed  in  the  County  Jail  for  safe-keeping.  At 
this  time,  every  indication  in  his  appearance  was,  that  he  would  never 
again  be  restored  in  the  slightest  degree.  Being  harmless,  he  was 
placed  in  one  of  the  rooms  appropriated  to  debtors,  where,  to  my  sur- 
prise, afler  associating  with  them  for  several  months,  he  seemed  to 
regain  some  glimpses  of  memory,  which  apparently  had  been  lost  for 
nearly  three  years.  He  is  now  in  the  Lunatic  Asylum  at  Concord, 
New  Hampshire^  in  the  hope  of  the  restoration  of  his  faculties ;  but 
with  what  success,  time  has  not  disclosed. 

A  similar  condition  of  imbecility,  I  think,  would  oflen  be  conse- 
quent upon  the  excessive  use,  or  the  sudden  abstraction,  of  ardent 
spirits,  were  it  not  for  the  fact,  that,  in  extreme  cases,  the  physical 
powers  sink  with  the  intellectual,  and  death  overtakes  the  victim. 
But  according  to  my  observations,  where  a  long  and  excessive  use  of 
ardent  spirit  has  been  indulged  in,  although  the  animal  functions  may 
survive  the  shock  of  its  abstraction,  the  moral  and  iutellcctual  facul- 
ties never  regain  their  original  integrity.  The  same  remark  will,  in 
my  judgment,  apply  with  equal  truth  to  the  individual  whose  system 
has  received  any  considerable  or  lAig-continued  derangement,  by  the 
abstraction  of  his  natural  and  accustomed  stimulus  in  solitary  con- 
finement. 

Prisoner  No.  8,  white,  aged  40  years,  was  sentenced  for  five  years ; 
a  man  of  temperate  habits  and  good  health,  of  inferior  intellect,  with 
strong  passions,  and  a  considerable  share  of  cunning.  His  tempera- 
ment was  bilious-sanguine,  and  very  much  disposed  to  mirthfulness. 
He  could  neither  read  nor  write,  and  was  very  ignorant,  except  of  the 
expedients  to  gain  a  dishonest  livelihood;  his  occupation  irregular. 
He  became  deranged  about  the  tenth  month  of  his  confinement. 
Symptoms  of  delirium  tremens  were  in  his  case  more  completely 
developed  than  in  the  preceding.  I  have  found  him  in  the  greatest 
state  of  terror  and  alarm,  in  consequence  of  his  seeing  some  one  at 
his  window,  with  a  long  pike,  for  the  purpose  of  killing  him.  Under 
this  impression,  I  have  seen  him  crouched  in  some  corner  of  his  cell, 
where  he  could  not  be  reached  from  the  window,  his  whole  frame  in 
a  state  of  tremor  and  agitation,  indicating  the  greatest  fear.  Under 
this  fear  and  excitement,  he  also  attempted  suicide.  This  state  of 
delusion  continued  about  six  months,  when  he  gradually  recovered  his 
composure,  with  the  mental  faculties  much  reduced.  He  remained 
four  years  in  solitary  confinement,  at  which  time  the  system  was 
abolished.  But  so  great  was  his  aversion  to  leaving  his  cell  for  labor ; 
that  he  was  allowed  to  continue  there  during  the  remainder  of 
his  time. 

Prisoner  No.  20,  white,  aged  32,  was  sentenced  for  twenty  months. 
His  constitution  was  impaired  by  intemperate  habits.  His  mental 
faculties  were  feeble  and  uncultivated ;  his  occupation  that  of  a  sailor ; 
no  marked  indication  of  temperament,  and  an  even  but  moderate  flow 
of  spirits.  He  exhibited  symptoms  of  derangement  about  the  twelflh 
month  of  confinement^  which  increased  until  most  of  the  symptoms  of 
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delirium  tremens  were  fully  developed,  such  as  tremor  of  the  hands, 
tongue,  and  voice,  profuse  perspiration,  a  delusion  of  the  senses,  and 
great  fear  of  personal  injury  from  false  causes,  leading  him  to  arm 
himself  with  whatever  was  in  his  possession,  and  give  battle  to  his  im- 
aginary enemy  with  the  greatest  desperation.  He  continued  in  this 
situation  to  the  expiration  of  his  sentence,  having  once  attempted 
suicide.  Afler  being  discharged,  his  recovery  was  rapid,  and  in  a 
few  weeks  he  was  apparently  restored  to  a  sound  state  of  mind. 

Prisoner  No.  40,  white,  aged  28  years,  of  strong  constitution,  good 
health,  and  of  temperate  habits,  was  sentenced  for  two  years.  His 
natural  abilities  were  fair ;  he  was  barely  able  to  read,  but  had  never 
learned  to  write.  His  temperament  was  bilious-sanguine,  and  of  an 
ordinary  cheerful  disposition.  He  showed  symptoms  of  derangement, 
with  a  tendency  to  commit  suicide,  about  the  tenth  month  of  confine- 
ment, soon  exhibiting  several  well-marked  symptoms  of  delirium  tre- 
mens. When  under  great  apparent  fear  and  excitement,  he  related  to 
me  a  plot  he  had  heard  formed  in  the  Prison-yard  for  taking  his  life ; 
that  he  had  also  seen  one  of  the  conspirators  at  his  window,  with  a 
gun,  for  the  purpose  of  shooting  him,  and  that  he  had  saved  his  life 
by  lying  on  the  floor  immediately  under  the  window,  where  the  gun 
could  not  be  brought  to  bear  upon  him  ;  afterwards,  that  they  resorted 
to  suffocation,  by  burning  sulphur  at  his  ventilator,  and  that  he  barely 
saved  his  life  by  applying  his  face  to  the  window,  where  he  could 
breathe  the  external  air.  At  this  time,  the  law  relating  to  the  Prison 
had  been  so  far  altered  as  to  allow  two  or  more  prisoners  to  remain 
in  a  cell.  Accordingly,  another  prisoner  was  allowed  to  be  with  him, 
which  alone  appeared  to  be  the  cause  of  his  recovery,  after  a  few 
weeks,  when,  at  his  own  request,  he  was  left  alone  in  his  cell,  where 
he  in  a  short  time  relapsed  and  exhibited  all  his  former  symptoms. 
The  company  of  a  convict  was  again  allowed  him,  as  before ;  and  in 
about  four  weeks  he  was  restored,  without  afterwards  relapsing  into 
his  former  condition,  though  his  companion  was  removed,  as  before. 

Of  the  forty  prisoners  committed  while  the  strictly  solitary  system 
was  in  operation,  ten,  or  one  fourth  of  the  whole  number,  (two  of 
whom  were  blacks,)  manifested  decided  symptoms  of  derangement ; 
seven  so  much  so,  as  to  unfit  them  for  labor  for  a  longer  or  shorter 
period,  and  five  were  discharged  insane,  two  of  whom  recovered,  and 
three  now  remain  unrestored  to  a  sound  state  of  mind. 

Of  the  nineteen  committed  since  the  system  was  abandoned,  three 
only, — two  whites  and  a  black,  —  have  shown  symptoms  of  derange- 
ment. One  of  them  is  No.  20,  whose  case  has  been  described,  who 
was  recommitted  in  about  twelve  months  after  his  discharge,  and  who 
relapsed  into  his  former  condition  about  the  fourth  month  of  confine- 
ment. One  other,  a  black,  was  so  much  deranged  as  to  disqualify  him 
for  labor,  his  health  at  the  same  time  being  much  impaired,  though 
good  when  committed.  He  died  of  dropsy  of  the  chest,  in  the  tenth 
month  of  his  imprisonment,  and  in  the  sixth  week  of  his  being  so  far 
deranged  as  to  unfit  him  for  labor.  The  third  is  in  tolerably  good 
health,  and  is  not  disqualified  for  work,  though  laboring  under  con- 
stant anxiety,  depicted  in  his  countenance,  from  the  hallucinatioii  that 
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he  is  risited  by  tempters,  whisperiog  in  his  ear  the  suggestion  to  com- 
mit some  criminal  act  He  showed  symptoms  of  derangement  about 
the  sixth  month  of  confinement. 

I  would  here  remark,  from  all  the  observations  that  I  have  been 
able  to  make,  that  but  few  men,  and  those  strongly  constituted,  can 
be  subjected  to  the  discipline  of  solitary  imprisonment,  as  it  was  here 
established,  without  becoming,  sooner  or  later,  through  its  depressing 
effects,  more  or  less  debilitated  in  some  of  their  physical  and  mentid 
operations ;  and  I  have  not  the  least  doubt,  that  under  this,  as  well  as 
under  other  systems  of  imprisonment,  hundreds  of  convicts  have  been 
most  inhumanly  punished,  for  the  innocent  exhibition  of  some  eccen- 
tricities of  conduct  during  the  trying  period  of  their  imprisonment, 
when,  upon  every  principle  of  humanity,  they  should  have  been  treated 
with  more  than  ordinary  kindness  and  compassion.  Effects  somewhat 
similar  to  the  above  are  oflen,  in  a  greater  or  less  degree,  produced 
by  the  stagnation  of  the  active  powers,  aAer  retirement  from  a  long 
and  energetic  business  life.  The  individual  having  secured  a  compe- 
tency for  the  body,  without  having  laid  up  any  internal  resources, 
finds  himself  sinking  under  this  new  state  of  mental  inertia.  Upon  the 
withdrawal  of  the  accustomed  stimulus  of  business,  nothing  is  left  to 
keep  up  the  healthy  action  of  the  brain,  and  melancholy,  and  often- 
times suicide,  is  the  result,  and  from  a  cause  similar  to  that  which 
operates  in  the  production  of  delirium  tremens. 

Similar  effects  are  not  produced  upon  the  mind  upon  retiring  from 
literary  labors  and  pursuits;  and  the  reason  is  evident.  The  literary 
man  carries  with  him,  in  his  retirement,  a  store  of  food  for  thought  and 
reflection;  and  although  his  activity  may  be  diminished,  there  yet 
remains  sufficient  stimulus  to  support  the  brain  under  its  somewhat 
altered  circumstances,  until  it  becomes  adapted  to  them.  The  minds 
of  literary  men,  however,  sometimes  become  deranged  under  circum- 
stances analogous  to  that  form  of  delirium  tremens  arising  directly 
from  the  excessive  stimulus  of  ardent  spirits.  In  both  cases,  the  ex- 
citability of  the  brain,  from  excessive  action,  becomes  exhausted ;  and 
in  both  cases,  the  worst  form  of  paralysis  of  that  organ  is  the  conse- 
quence. In  some  diseases,  also,  especially  in  the  malignant  form  of 
typhus  fever,  where  there  is  a  sudden  loss  of  the  vital  powers,  a  species 
of  delirium  ensues,  very  much  resembling  delirium  tremens,  and  from 
which  the  patient  is  restored  only  by  the  use  of  the  most  powerful 
stimulants. 

Upon  a  review  of  facts  like  those  I  have  now  detailed,  it  is  impossi- 
ble for  me  to  hesitate  in  condemning  the  penal  system  of  solitary  con- 
finement Were  it  preferable  in  an  economical  point  of  view,  —  and 
the  case  is  widely  the  reverse,-^ we  could  not  hesitate  in  deciding  the 
question  between  economy  and  humanity. 

*'  Political  society  has  the  undoubted  right  to  vindicate  its  laws,  by 
aasigning  to  the  violation  of  them  such  penalties  as  the  public  safety 
and  welfare  may  require,  and  such  as  do  not  conflict  with  the  para- 
mount injuQctions  of  the  divine  Lawgiver «"  ''It  is,  as  I  believe,  the 
right  of  society  to  take  the  life  of  an  offender,  if  necessary;  but  not  to 
take  bis  mind,  or  to  subject  him  to  any  process  of  infliction  of  which 
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mental  derangement  shall  be  an  ordinary,  and  not  an  unusual  and 
unexpected  result.  There  is  no  pretence  of  necessity  for  any  system 
that  operates  in  this  way.  There  are  others  more  safe,  practicable, 
and  beneficial."  ''  The  legitimate  objects  for  which  judicial  punish- 
ments are  inflicted  by  the  political  state,  are  to  administer  retributive 
justice  to  the  offender,  to  secure  society  against  a  repetition  of  his 
offence,  and  to  deter  others  from  imitating  his  example.  The  first  ob- 
ject is  accomplished  by  death,  imprisonment,  or  other  infliction  upon 
the  offender ;  the  second,  by  the  same  means,  and,  still  better,  by  his 
reformation ;  and  both  the  second  and  the  last,  by  exhibiting  a  suffi* 
cient  counterbalance  of  evil  to  weigh  down  any  amount  of  pleasure  or 
gain  which  may  tempt  him  or  others  to  do  the  like.  And  the  amount 
of  pain  which  society  can  inflict,  is  that  which  is  strictly  necessary  in 
its  own  defence.  All  beyond  this  partakes  of  the  crime  committed, 
rather  than  of  the  justice  which  seeks  to  punish  it ;  is  '  cruel  and  un- 
usual,' and  is  at  war  with  the  sound  principles  of  government  and  the 
dictates  of  humanity." 

The  improved  physiology  of  the  present  day,  without  denying  the 
possibility  of  an  insane  mind,  according  to  the  popular  form  of  speech, 
recognizes  no  such  phenomenon,  in  the  present  state  of  existence, 
without  a  proximate  bodily  cause ;  though  the  remote  causes  may  be 
bodily,  or  mental,  or  both.  And  as  the  causes  of  derangement  in  sol- 
itary confinement,  both  proximate  and  remote,  appear  so  uniformly  to 
be  of  a  physical  nature,  and  so  fully  adequate  to  the  effects  produced, 
I  do  not  deem  it  necessary  to  dwell  on  any  other  than  that  which  it 
has  been  my  endeavor  to  exhibit,  and  which,  if  it  have  received  any 
attention  from  others,  has  not  been  estimated  as  its  importance 
requires. 

Without  dwelling  on  the  greater  expensiveness  of  the  solitary  plan, 
its  efiects  on  general  health,  its  failure  to  deter  firom  crime,  (according 
to  the  promise  held  out,)  and  various  other  objections,  I  would  re- 
mark, that  the  advantage  claimed  for  it,  of  greater  calmness  of  de- 
meanor and  easier  submission  to  the  rules  of  the  place,  on  the  part  of 
the  solitary  prisoner,  has  not  been  realized  here.  On  the  contrary, 
solitude  has  been  found  to  produce  restless  irritability,  and  a  peevish- 
ness of  disposition,  impatient  of  the  unnatural  restraint  imposed  on 
the  reluctant  body  and  mind,  difiicult  to  be  dealt  with  ;  while,  in  the 
performance  of  social  labor,  in  silence,  the  men  have  been  better  sub- 
ject to  control,  and  have  required  less  frequent  exertions  of  authority 
than  before.  When  shut  up  in  the  cells,  they  exercised,  under  the 
cravings  of  the  social  instinct,  which  walls  and  chains  cannot  repress, 
every  contrivance  that  ingenuity  could  suggest,  by  means  of  the  win- 
dow, and  the  pipes  passing  through  the  cells,  to  hold  some  commu- 
nication with  each  other;  and  they  were  more  frequently  successful 
than  would  have  been  supposed  possible.  While,  on  the  other  hand, 
when  the  strict  seclusion  of  the  cell  was  done  away,  and  the  senses  of 
the  prisoners  were  once  more  opened  to  a  portion  of  their  accustomed 
impressions,  and  the  social  nature  had  been  partially  relieved,  by  per- 
mitting company  without  conversation,  a  very  marked  change  came 
over  the  prisoners,  and  they  manifested  most  clearly  to  the  observer^ 
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by  their  greater  cheerfulness,  alacrity  in  labor,  and  prompter  compli- 
ance with  orders,  that  their  condition  was  much  improved,  and  that 
they  were  sensible  of  it. 

In  the  year  preceding  the  discontinuance  of  solitary  imprisonment, 
there  was  an  average  loss  from  sickness  of  twenty-five  per  cent,  upon 
the  labor  of  the  convicts.  During  the  past  year,  under  the  system  of 
social  labor,  the  loss,  from  the  same  cause,  has  been  about  six  per 
cent.  The  necessity  and  amount  of  punishments  for  disobedience 
and  violations  of  rules  have  diminished  in  about  the  same  proportion. 
It  should  be  added,  however,  that  corporal  punishment  has  been  intro- 
duced under  the  new  system,  and  no  doubt  has  operated  to  deter  from 
offences,  although  it  has  been  administered  to  two  prisoners  only,  in 
extreme  cases. 

Another  supposed  advantage  of  the  solitary  plan  —  that  of  affording 
secrecy  and  seclusion  to  the  prisoner,  so  that  he  may  go  forth  into  the 
world  again  without  being  recognized,  and  perhaps  threatened  or 
templed  by  his  associates — is,  in  practice,  wholly  illusory.  For  no 
man  passes  into  Prison  without  an  open  trial,  and  the  knowledge  of 
friends  and  enemies ;  and  no  man  can  expect  to  pass  out  again  with- 
out being  remembered.  A  hope  of  concealing  the  imprisonment,  as 
the  basis  of  reformation  and  a  new  character,  is  almost  sure  to  be 
defeated;  and  I  believe  that  *' experience  fully  warrants  the  assertion, 
that  the  prospect  of  thorough  and  lasting  reform  is  the  best  where  the 
offence  is  atoned  for  on  the  spot  where  it  was  committed,  and  before 
its  witnesses,  by  honest  exertions,  and  a  life  of  integrity." 

Without  seeking  a  controversy  with  the  officers  of  other  Prisons,  I 
feel,  nevertheless,  free  to  say,  after  an  attentive  examination  of  their 
reports,  setting  forth  the  great  amount  of  derangement  which  prevails 
under  the  system  of  strict  solitude,  and  more  especially  the  reports  of 
the  Eastern  Penitentiary,  at  Philadelphia,  which  was  taken  as  our 
model,  that,  in  my  opinion,  the  main,  prevailing  cause  of  derangement 
in  those  prisons  has  been  overlooked ;  and  that  the  cases  as  described 
have  been  erroneously  attributed  to  the  prevalent  practice  of  mas- 
turbation. 

It  is  at  the  same  time  asserted,  that  the  very  worst  and  most  hope- 
less form  of  derangement,  arising  from  this  source,  viz.,  dementia,  the 
condition  of  being  demented,  and  prostrated  in  body  and  mind,  is  fre- 
quently curable,  and  the  cases  are  reported.  We  read  also  of  acute 
dementia,  (acute  depression,  or  decay  of  the  faculties !  —  a  phrase  which 
sounds  somewhat  strangely  to  an  old-fashioned  practitioner,)  of  *'  erot- 
ic enervation,"  of  hypochondria,  hallucination,  and  *^  deviltry,*'  among 
the  list  of  causes ;  from  the  description  of  which,  I  believe  them  to 
amount,  in  the  whole,  (excepting  the  last^  which  is  not  precisely  in- 
telligible in  this  region,)  to  enervation  of  the  brain,  the  organ  of  the 
mind,  through  the  abstraction  of  the  greater  portion  of  its  appropriate 
and  external  stimulus.  At  all  events,  I  shall  be  satisfied  if  I  have 
said  any  thing  to  recall  attention  to  this  important  subject,  and  to  the 
closer  investigation  of  the  phenomena.  If  I  am  in  error  in  this  matter, 
I  shall  be  more  happy  to  be  corrected  than  to  detect  the  errors  of^ 
others.     If  I  am  right,  the  boasted  system  of  solitude  may  lose  some- 
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thing  of  popularity,  where  it  is  still  retained,  and  humanity  will  be 
the  gainer. 

While  it  will  be  seen  from  the  statistics  of  this  Prison,  before  pre- 
sented, that  the  proportion  of  deranged  has  fallen  from  twenty-five  per 
cent.,  under  the  solitary  system,  to  ten  per  cent,  of  new  cases,  under 
the  present,  of  solitude  by  night,  with  labor  in  company  by  day,  there 
is  room  for  improvement,  until  this  opprobrium  shall,  if  possible,  be  re- 
moved, by  reducing  this  deplorable  evil  to  its  smallest  possible  com- 
pass. This,  of  course,  will  be  an  object  of  solicitude  with  all  concerned 
in  the  management  of  the  Prison. 

In  attending  to  the  habits  and  dispositions  of  prisoners,  it  has  been 
a  question  with  me  how  far  they  would  be  benefited  by  intercourse  or 
communication  with  friends  on  the  outside.  In  some  prisons,  occa- 
sional visits  are  allowed ;  in  others  open  letters  are  permitted  to  pass 
to  and  fro ;  and  in  some,  temperance  newspapers  are  circulated.  In 
this  Prison,  a  stricter  rule  prevails,  and  no  visitors,  except  those  au- 
thorized by  law,  and  except  in  extreme  cases  of  sickness  or  otherwise, 
are  permitted  to  see  and  converse  with  the  prisoners.  Without  in- 
tending to  interfere  in  this  or  other  matters  resting  in  the  province  of 
the  inspectors,  I  may  be  allowed  to  say,  that  while  there  are  some 
who  may  be  almost  said  to  be  fortunate  in  being  rescued  from  the  base 
and  contaminating  associations  with  which  they  have  been  mixed  up, 
and  brought  to  this  place,  the  case  is  different  with  others,  who  have 
virtuous,  sympathizing  friends ;  and  there  is  a  chord  in  the  heart  of 
the  most  erring,  which  can  be  touched  by  the  hand  of  kindness,  with 
an  unfailing  response.  In  looking  over  the  writing-books  which  are 
furnished  to  the  prisoners  on  Sundays,  I  have  been  occasionally  struck 
with  the  home  feeling  manifested,  and  the  yearning  of  prisoners  after 
the  better  things  that  have  been  lost  in  the  pursuits  for  which  they 
had  incurred  the  penalty  of  the  laws. 

It  is  worthy  to  be  considered  whether  a  proper  communication  from 
abroad  of  the  good  influences  of  friends  may  not  sometimes  become 
an  important  element  in  the  recovery  of  prisoners  to  a  purpose  of 
amendment,  from  which  they  will  not  so  easily  be  swayed  by  their 
former  temptations,  on  returning  to  the  world. 

Among  the  great  variety  of  topics  which  press  upon  my  attention, 
there  are  two  popular  errors  relating  to  imprisonment,  upon  which  I 
will  offer  a  few  remarks.  One  is,  that  the  greater  the  severity  prac- 
tised toward  a  prisoner,  the  greater  his  punishment.  It  is  very 
common,  when  improvements  in  Prisons  are  suggested,  for  the  greater 
comfort  of  the  inmates,  to  hear  the  observation,  that  they  ought  to 
suffer,  and  the  more  the  better ;  that  the  way  of  the  transgressor  is 
hard ;  and  that  the  only  way  to  benefit  him  is  to  make  a  deep  and 
lasting  impression  of  wholesome  severity  upon  body  and  mind.  It  is 
true  that  pain  is  the  portion  of  the  prisoner  for  his  offences,  and  that 
he  must  suffer,  and  deeply  suffer,  to  be  benefited.  But  there  is  a 
limit  which  cannot  be  passed  without  defeating  the  ends  of  the  law, 
in  retribution,  public  security,  and  personal  reformation,  and  pervert- 
ing justice  into  cruelty  without  an  object. 

Says  an  American  writer,  "  It  ought  to  be  impressed  on  lawgivers, 
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and  on  all  who  are  called  upon  to  administer  penal  justice,  in  any  of 
its  modes,  that  it  is  possible,  and  indeed  too  common,  by  excess  of 
severity,  to  sink  the  prisoner  hehw  the  capctcity  of  being  punished  at 
all,  in  wearing  out  the  vigor  and  sensibility  of  body  or  mind,  or  both." 
*'  Let  those  who,  without  due  reflection,  approve  of  the  utmost  harsh- 
ness and  severity  to  prisoners,  that  they  may  be  made  to  feel  and  re- 
flect, consider  but  for  one  moment  what  must  be  endured  in  a  State 
Prison,  even  where  administered  under  the  least  stringent  regulations; 
upon  the  total  seclusion  of  the  prisoner  from  friends,  and  from  the 
external  world,  and  from  the  knowledge  of  what  is  passing  in  it,  for 
months  and  years ;  upon  the  suppression  of  the  social  nature,  and  the 
sufferings  of  the  mind  even  in  the  most  hardened,  —  and  he  will  dismiss, 
at  once,  an  opinion  which  wars  with  the  superior  sentiments  of 
humanity." 

The  second  error,  allied  to  the  first,  is,  that  this  harshness  and 
severity  are  necessary  to  prevent  prisoners  from  repeating  their  of- 
fences, or  committing  others,  and  being  brought  back  again  to  con- 
finement. The  very  reverse  of  this  statement  is  the  truth.  "  Words 
of  kindness  have  subdued  hearts  in  Prison  that  were  callous  to  bolts 
and  bars."  "  The  only  hope  of  reforming  a  man  in  Prison,  and  pre- 
venting his  being  brought  back  again^  afler  his  discharge,  is  in  appeal- 
ing to  his  intellect  and  moral  nature;  in  dispossessing  him  of  his 
revenge,  if  he  have  any,  against  his  prosecutors ;  in  reconciling  him 
to  the  justice  of  his  sentence,  and  to  the  labor  and  deprivations  to 
which  he  is  subjected,  as  being  necessary,  and  tending  to  his  own 
good;  in  treating  him  like  a  man,  who,  though  fallen,  is  not  lost;  in 
raising  up  his  self-respect,  enlightening  his  ignorance,  awakening  his 
conscience;  in  making  him  feel  that  he  is  not  an  outcast,  and  that 
there  are  those  who  'care  for  his  soul,'  and  would  be  glad  to  see  him 
renovated  and  restored  to  his  place  in  society ;  in  governing  him  with 
firmness,  but  with  as  little  severity  as  possible,  and  in  showing  him  as 
much  kindness,  in  every  respect,  as  discipline  will  permit."  With  all 
these  means,  accompanied  by  religious  instruction,  **  the  expectation 
of  reform  in  Prison  should  not  be  too  high,  for  reformation  in  the 
shade,  where  there  is  no  temptation,  like  the  virtue  of  hermits  and 
monks,  is  endangered  by  exposure  to  the  light;  and  too  frequently 
will  not  bear  the  contact  of  the  world;"  and,  further,  *^  although  in 
those  who  have  committed  what  may  be  called  crimes  of  excitement, 
there  is  oflen  no  deep-rooted  depravity,  yet  the  mass  of  convicts  are 
those  who  are  so  broken  down  in  moral  character,  as  to  be  past 
recovery  by  any  agency  less  potent  than  the  special  grace  of  God." 
"  Hard  usage  will  make  a  man  very  desirous  to  get  out  of  Prison,  bat 
it  will  not  prevent  him  from  committing  the  crime  that  will  send  him 
back.  And  here  lies  the  error  of  the  advocates  of  severity.  Con- 
science being  seared,  desire  ascendent,  temptation  strong,  judgment 
weak  and  easily  deluded  by  false  hopes  of  concealment  or  impunit/, 
the  old  offender  is  very  apt  to  repeat  his  crime,  at  the  first  opportu- 
nity, notwithstanding  the  recollection  of  all  that  he  may  have  endured 
in   the   very  severest  form   of  imprisonment.      Where  the  greatest 
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severity  is  practised  will  be  foand  the  greatest  number  of  recom* 
mitments." 

The  prisoners  now  committed  here  possess  as  fair  natural  abilities 
as  the  average  of  the  community ;  most  of  them  can  read  and  write. 
A  large  majority  of  the  convicts  were  addicted  to  the  use  of  ardent 
spirit.  All  the  cases  of  murder, — three  in  number, — and  also  all  the 
cases  of  manslaughter,  were  instigated  by  **  the  demon  of  the  dis- 
tillery." 

Of  the  fifty-nine  prisoners  committed  here,  three  have  been  com- 
mitted a  second  time,  but  none  a  third. 

As  appears  by  the  physician's  report,  the  general  state  of  health  in 
the  Prison  has  been  good  for  the  year.  One  cause  of  the  dispropor- 
tionate tendency  to  affections  of  the  lungs  in  inmates  of  State  Prisons, 
is  found  in  the  general  disuse  of  the  voice,  and  consequent  debilitation 
of  the  lungs,  through  the  indispensable  rule  of  continued  silence. 
Reading  aloud,  rehearsing  and  singing  in  their  cells,  should  be  en- 
couraged among  prisoners,  as  a  means  of  counteracting  this  evil. 

There  are  some  other  topics,  connected  with  those  already  adverted 
to,  which  time  and  the  space  now  occupied  will  require  me  to  defer 
to  some  other  opportunity. 

All  which  is  respectfully  submitted,  by 

THO'S  CLEVELAND,  M.  D., 
Wcerden  of  the  Rhode  Island  St€Ue  Prison. 

Proyidence,  October  30,  1844. 
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NOTICES. 

All  letters  giving  or  asking  information  concerning  Prisons,  and  the  general 
interests  of  the  Society,  may  be  addressed  to 

LOUIS  DWIGHT,  Secretary,  Boston,  Mms. 
No.  1,  Ashburtan  Place. 

All  letters  concerning  funds  may  be  addressed  to 

Hon.  Sahl.  A.  Eliot,  Treasurer^ 

Boston,  Mass. 


SUBJECTS  OF  INQUIRY  CONCERNING  PRISONS. 

1.  Situation.  Is  it  near  a  town,  river,  or  other  buildings?  What  is  ^e 
height,  length,  &c.,  of  the  wall?  What  is  the  expense,  design,  number  of  the 
Prison  buildings ;  and  when  were  they  erected  ? 

2.  Interior  of  the  Yard.  Is  it  dry,  paved,  watered,  and  drained?  Are  the 
walls  white-washed  ?  privies  and  drains  cleansed  ? 

3.  Day  Rooms.  What  is  the  size,  number,  mode  of  airing,  lighting,  warm- 
ing, cleansing,  furnishing,  fastening  ? 

4.  Night  Cells.  What  is  the  size,  number,  mode  of  airing,  lighting,  warm- 
ing, cleansing,' furnishing,  fastening  ? 

5.  Hospital.  What  is  the  salary  and  duty  of  the  physician,  and  how  is  he 
supplied  with  medicine  ?  What  is  the  character  and  compensation  of  the  nurse  ? 
What  is  the  number  of  deaths  ?  and  of  what  diseases  ? 

6.  Officers.  Inspectors  —  their  number,  duty,  mode  of  appointment,  and 
compensation?  Keeper — his  name,  residence,  former  occupation,  character, 
duties,  compensation,  time  of  holding  his  office?  Turnkeys — their  number, 
duty,  salary  ? 

7.  Prisoners.  Their  number,  age,  color,  sex,  nativity,  crime,  sentence,  fre- 
quency of  conviction  ? 

8.  Admission  of  Prisoners.     As  to  cleanliness,  clothing,  and  fees. 

9.  Admission  of  Prisoners^  Friends.  Who  are  admitted,  at  what  hours,  and 
under  what  circumstances  ? 

10.  Admission  of  Visitors.     On  what  conditions,  and  by  whom  attended? 

1 1.  Moral  TreatmenU     Classification,  instruction,  and  employment  ? 

12.  Punishments.     By  solitary  confinement,  chains,  stripes,  or  all  of  them  ? 

13.  Religious  Instruction.  Of  the  chapel — its  size  and  regulations?  Of  the 
chaplain — his  character,  residence,  duties,  and  compensation  ?  Of  the  Bible  — 
number,  mode  of  distribution ;  efiects,  whether  good  or  bad,  perused  or  neg- 
lected, preserved  or  destroyed  ? 

14.  Exercise.     When,  where,  and  under  what  circumstances  ? 

15.  Food.     Its  quantity,  quality,  mode  and  time  of  distribution? 

16.  Clothing.  How  much,  by  whom  supplied,  how  often  changed  and 
cleansed  ? 

17.  Cleanliness.  Is  it  daily?  Are  soap  and  towels  furnished?  Can  the 
Prison  dress  be  washed  ?  How  often  do  they  shave  and  cut  their  hair?  Is  there 
a  bath,  and  how  often  is  it  used  ? 

18.  Discharge  of  the  Prisoners.  At  what  time  in  the  day?  With  what 
means  of  providing  for  themselves  ?     With  clothing  or  money  ? 

19.  Vices  of  Prisoners.  What  are  they?  Any  drunkenness,  gambling,  pfo- 
fane  swearing,  fighting,  combinations  against  society,  insurrections,  false  keys, 
weapons  of  death  ?  Any  rum,  cards,  instruments  of  mischief,  newspapers, 
plates  to  make  counterfeit  bills,  or  dies  and  presses  to  alter  them  ?  Any  coun- 
terfeit coin  and  moulds  ?  Any  good  or  bad  money  ?  Any  cases  of  pimishment 
for  unnatural  crime  ?  How  are  these  things  done  without  discovery  ?  How  are 
prohibited  articles  obtained  ?    Where  are  they  concealed  ?    What  is  the  efiect 

3  system  on  character? 
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